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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

The intelligence of the age, and the spirit of the times, are at the pre- 
sent moment in a state highly favourable to the prosecution of bene- 
volent objects on sound principles. The public mind has triumphed 
over the fear that education would do harm ; and the only question 
now is — ^how shall we direct a power which, "mighty in majesty and 
terrible in strength," stands ready to walk forth upon man. 

While the present publication would make the direction of this 
power, on Christian principles, its object, it would no less endeavour 
to fix it upon the sound basis of practical utility. Jt would also con- 
aider that education should continue after the child merges into the 
man, and should go on, not only to adolescence but also to senecti- 
tade. It would look upon education to consist, not merely of book 
teaching in youth, but to exist in all those varied circumstances by 
which man is surrounded from his cradle to his coffin ; and it would 
fhenrefore be its object to influence the mind on one hand, and direct 
ffld attention to influential circumstances on the other. 

** The noblest study of mankind is man." The researches of philo- 
sophy and science have been directed to the production of means of 
higippiness from without. True philosophy comprehends with these, 
the still deeper researches into the principles of human nature, and the 
discovery of the better springs of human enjoyment from within ; and 
it is from this union, in the pure spirit of Divine love, that man can 
best be brought to triumph over the things of time and sense, and 
made a partaiker of mental enjoyment, social happiness, and Christian 
peace. 

Hitherto the power of intellect has been directed to the aggrandise- 
ment of the creature rather than to the glory of the Creator, to the pro- 
duction of luxuries rather than to the perfection of happiness ; and 
thus we with pain behold magnificence and wretchedness side by side ; 
knowledge and ignorance, refinement and brutality, treading the same 
path ; the human intellect in its highest altitude, and human nature in 
its lowest degradation. 

It will be the aim, therefore, of this Magazine to bring into view 
those derangements of moral functions which entail misery upon man- 
kind; to search for remedies for the disease of moral delinquency; 
and to turn the powers of the human intellect to the correction of 
human error, the removal of human infirmity, and the proper treatment 
of the insanity of vice. 

Consistently, with these views, it would seek the renovation of society ; 
it would bring into a focus the best desires of the wise, the intelligent^ 
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2 INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 

and tlie good, for the amelioration of human wretchedness; and would 
seek to carry out the divine compassion of the Saviour into the dark 
dens of human iniquity and misery, — not only by relieving affliction 
and administering to the necessitous by temporal assistance ; but by 
taking the best means for the prevention of the recurrence of the evils 
that affect society, and the establishment of principles which shall 
ensure the gradual but certain development of the essentials of human 
happiness, and the faculties of man as a social, a rational, and a re- 
ligious being. 

It is a striking fact, that those individuals who have labored, and 
who are now unceasingly laboring for the good of their species ; and 
who may be considered as the advance guard of the intelligence of the 
times, have ever had the greatest difTicuTty in making themselves heard 
above the din and bustle of the world. From this circumstance, 
some of the most important principles than can be applied to human 
action have lain dormant for centuries. Beaten down by the preju- 
dices of ignorance, — ^by party spirit, or private malevolence, — ^the best 
plans of doing good have often sunk into oblivion ; how important 
then will it be for Christians of all denominations, who may be disposed 
to unite for the purpose of doing good, to have a vehicle by which their 
views may be brought before the public, and their plans of doing good 
promulgated among society at large. 

At the present moment, friends to human improvement are far and 
wide, and a variety of plans, having the highest objects in view, are 
being brought into operation in obscure localities, and only require to 
be known to be of the most extensive usefulness. On the other hand, 
with the best possible intentions, the most mischievous principles are 
brought into action, and are inflicting the greatest evils upon man- 
kind. It will therefore be the object of this Magazine to giwepuhUdty 
to all, that the former may extend their Christian advantages, and that 
the latter may meet with such examination that their false principles 
may be discovered, and their errors exploded. The correspondence and 
views therefore of Philanthropists of every description is earnestly so- 
licited, " that their light may so shine before men that they may glorify 
their Father, which is in heaven." 

To enter more particularly into the design of this Magazine with 
regard to Education, it need scarcely be said, that it takes its ground 
on Christian principles ; at the same time it would support it with a 
view to its being universally diffiised on the broad basis of practical 
utility/. It is certain that the grand aim and end of instruction is lost 
sight of in the education of youth ; that much of the misery now pre- 
valent in society is the consequence of proceeding on erroneous prin- 
ciples ; and that education in its proper sense is felt to be enjoyed but 
very imperfectly even by the educatea ; that it is in many points utterly 
withheld jfrom the multitude; and not yet systematized either in 
principle or plans. It will then be the object to draw the attention of 
the Public generally to this all-important subject, which is shortly 
destined to wake the attention of the meanest cottager in the land. A 
new era is about to commence in Elementary Instruction ; and it vrill 
require the soundest judgment, the nicest discrimination, and the 
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MAKUAL-LABOUR CLASS. 3 

highest and best energies of which man is capable to carry on this im- 
portant work to the glory of the Creator, and the real and lasting hap- 
piness of his creatures. 

We therefore entreat the co-operation of all friends to human im- 
provement, on the sacred principles and practice of the Christian re- 
ligion. We know no sect or party ; we will be influenced by nothing 
but a sincere desire to do good, in accordance with the precepts and 
example of Christ. In his cause, and for his sake, we again urge the 
assistance of those who, to a knowledge of the truth add the practice of 
piety, — who, to a belief in his name, add righteousness and holiness, — 
and who can sink low and inferior motives in the grand principle of 
love to God and man — the sum and substance of their faith, and the 
Alpha and Omega of their creed. 



MORAL AND PHYSICAL STATE OF THE MANUAL 

LABOUR CLASS. 

The intelligence of a nation should be directed towards the happiness 
of every portion of the body politic ; not only as regards its legislative 
enactments, but as regards the multiform modes, in which that intelli- 
gence may be made. to manifest itself for the public weal. The name 
of a patriot does not belong to him, who alone exerts himself for the 
public liberty, and for what is termed the political good ; nor is the term 
philanthropist properly applied to the individual, who alone seeks to 
relieve human distress. The character of the former is by no means 
perfect, unless in addition to his public exertions he unites that of his 
private influence — ^his own striking example ; and carries with him 
the high philosophy whose great objects are the happiness of his coun- 
trymen at large. Nor will the name of philanthropist be due to him, 
who does not add to his benevolence, discretion, and to his desire of 
doing good to those special objects of destitution which may fall 
under his notice, the wish of eradicating the causes that have produced, 
and the errroneous systems that would perpetuate, human misery. 

The moral and physical state of the manual labouring class in Eng- 
land, is a subject to which society at large ought to direct its attention, 
with a view to the formation of correct data, on which to proceed in 
the great work of human improvement, — in the amelioration of 
human suffering in this, and in the prevention of it in future genera- 
tions. National self-knowledge is to be obtained not more by a deep 
study of human nature, human laws, and human institutions ; than 
by a perfect acquaintance with the innumerable and varied circum- 
stances of man in his artificial state, and a particular knowledge of his 
mental powers, his moral habits, and his multifarious relations with 
his fellow man. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where society is so divided 
and subdivided as in England. It will afford the philosophical and 
philanthropic investigator but little help to study the statistics of labour, 
any more than it will to know the statistics of education or of crime. 
He must do more than this : he must enter into the very core of that 
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society from which he is sejiarated by an almost insurmountable 
barrier ; he must identify himself with the poor man's lot ; he must 
feel not only for him, but nufh him ; and strive to administer to the 
vast accumulation of mental and moral disease, as the physician would 
prescribe for physical ailments, commencing his operations by first 
visiting the patient, and by mforming himself of his constitution, his 
symptoms, and his sympathies ; and then he must not be fearful of 
the proper medicine, by a cruel kind of commiseration, but consider, 
that if his disease be great, so must the remedy be powerful. There 
is an actual cautery as indispensable to morbid states of the moral and 
mental part of man, as well as to the physical. 

Both the moral and physical states of society require remedy; but 
it must be remembered that it will be perfectly in vam to endeavour to 
heal both by applying the remedy only to one. It will be useless to 
strive to bring morals to a healthy tone while physical suffering aboimds; 
it will be as preposterous to think of producing permanent change in 
the physical or social state of the manual-labour class, without a direct, 
a powerful, and continued application of mental physic to the under- 
standing and to the heart. 

The intelligent and the philanthropic, then, must make common 
cause, under the solemn conviction, that partial, disconnected, tempo- 
rary, and changeable methods of action, tend rather to augment than 
to cure a disease. Each individual must not be only careful about a 
family or a district in his own particular locality, but must direct his 
efforts into a more enlarged sphere of action. He must be zealous for 
the attainment of sound views relating to the state of society ; and 
must act with a view to the general, as well as to the particular good of 
those, to .whom God has appointed him the steward. 

The state of the manual labour- class was never more interesting 
than at the present moment ; a great part of a generation has been 
taught to read^ many have begun to think, and all are desirous of ac- 
tion of some kind, good or bad. As yet instruction has not been 
brought to bear either specifically upon morals or manners ; or, what is 
of more importance, upon habits : the deep-rooted vices of former igno- 
rance have been rather met by those of modern luxury, than controlled 
by those that might be supposed to arise from increased and extended 
knowledge. A mighty engine in the moral world, as great as the steam 
engine in the mechanical world, has begun its worlangs , fuel is sup- 
plied at all points, but it wants the controlling influence of intelli- 
gence to regulate its motions, and adapt its action to the good of the 
community. 

The heterogeneous mixture of ignorance and intelligence, of religion 
and fanaticism, of vice and morality, of riches and poverty, which is 
presented to the mind in its inquiries, forms a chaos of confusion, and 
renders futile any attempt to form a proper estimate of society in the 
gross ; and almost prevents the possibility of a reference being made to 
the class of which we write in a general way. We may divide this por- 
tion of society into three casts : the first is the petty shopkeeper, with 
those who may be in business in a little way on their own account ; 
the second is the handycraftsman or mechanic ; and the third is the 
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common labourer and the pauper ; for unfortunately these two classes, if 
they can be considered such, form so complete an amalgamation at 
times, that it is impossible to separate them. 

Of the first class, computed at about two millions, we may remark, 
that they are generally inferior to the second in information, but su- 
perior to the third ; they seem to have no more intelligence than what 
has been gained in a conversational way over the counter ; they have 
received, perhaps, a knowledge of reading and writing in their youth ; 
but of any thing beyond parish and pot-house politics they are entirely 
deficient. They have some degree of pride ia their calling, and would 
consider the mechanic a grade below them in society ; and thus pre- 
clude themselves from those associations which sharpen the intellects 
of the second class in general matters. They are the boisterous ma- 
jorities, or clamorous minorities, of parish meetings ; have a great 
horror at the increase of intelligence ; and have no higher idea of edu- 
cation, than that it enables their children to get on in the world. Their 
political information is generally drawn from the cheap trash of the 
atheistical demagogue ; and their views of religion may be judged of 
more by their systematic abstaining from a place of worship, than by 
any acts of piety or Christian charity among their neighbours. They 
view alike the minister of religion and the sincere professor with distrust : 
the first they would taunt with not doing what he teaches, and the other 
they would brand as a hypocrite. Perhaps there is more cupidity and 
cunning manifested in this class than in both the others. There is, at the 
same time, an assumption of independence, in the midst of the most 
degrading dependence, which prevents their receiving any impulse in 
mental or moral action from the well disposed. They seem to hedge 
themselves in on every side from outward intelligence and the light of 
improvement, and would pass away their days in the same way, year 
after year ; leaving, if it were possible, their obtuse feelings, their ig- 
norance, and their prejudices, to their children. 

Of the second class, much more that is favourable may be said. 
Their intellect, at least, has dawned ; and the sun of knowledge is in 
the horizon, although it is rising in mist, and in cloud, and in storm. 
Beginning to see the real independence which labour confers, the me- 
chanic is like the grub at the warmth of the sun, almost ready, if it were 
possible, to burst his cerements ; and would, in the endeavour, from 
sheer ignorance only, topple down the best of our institutions, and 
sever the civil compacts of society. He has just sufficient information 
to lead him to see one side of a question ; and draws all his information 
from the wrong side. He has been taught to read in our National and 
Lancasterian schools ; and he reads the " Penny Magazine" for amuse- 
ment, and the trash of a Hetherington or a Carlisle for the information 
which interests him most, — thus constantly vibrating between the 
wholesome and the deleterious. The knowledge of the Scriptures he 
imbibed at his school is not entirely obliterated ; he finds occasional 
gUmpses of gospel truth flashing upon his mind, even when the works 
of the infidel are clouding his imderstanding and wrapping that mind 
in a mist. He sees the bickerings, the quarrels, and the inveterate 
hatred of sects ; he is told that self-interest alone governs those who 
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are its promulgators : he looks at rank as an excrescence on the body 
politic, from not un(ler8t<4iuling the or^mization of society in general ; 
and for the same reason he is rather bewildered and astounded, and 
unsettled in his views, than tixed to any in particular, moral or political; 
and is liable to be moulded, to a certain degree, to good or evil, as the 
circumstances which surround him are more or less of a vicious cha- 
racter. 

The same state of half knowledge, half ignorance, that unsettles his 
opinions, is found also to render his domestic state as much a com- 
pound. His domestic knowledge, like his literary, or moral, or po- 
litical, has come to him by scraps and shreds ; accordingly his domestic 
state is one, in most cases uncomfortable, and in many cases miserable 
in the extreme. Although comparatively high wages may be earned 
by this class, the effect of their miserable economy is more strikingly 
marked by a comparison of the condition of persons in other classes : 
such for instance as merchants' or lawyers' clerks, with salaries from£70 
to £80 per year, with the condition of mechanics earning, on the aver- 
age, from 30s. to £2 per week. The one will be comparatively well fed, 
well lodged, and respectable in appearance ; whilst the other lives in 
a hovel ; his wife, perhaps, is seen filthy and idle, and his children 
about the streets, without a shoe to their foot or a decent rag to cover 
them. Many mechanics who, during nine months of the year, earn 
from 50s. to £3 a week in the Metropolis, are frequently at the work- 
house, with their families, during the winter months. But perhaps 
the most lamentable circumstance connected with the social state, is 
the injudicious and careless manner in which they rear their offspring: 
from the time of their birth up to that of adolescence, their whole sys- 
tem is one of the most mischievous error, both moral and physicsd. 
They feel, and are exceedingly fond of their children ; but generally 
think that the only way of showing love is to cram them with every 
thing they ask; and thus the children are the masters of their parents ; 
beer, gin, and every other unwholesome thing is forced down the 
throats of even infants ; and children of two or three years old are gene- 
rally found so addicted to things of that sort, as to crave for them in- 
cessantly. With regard to forcing filial obedience, and fostering fiUal 
love, it is rarely thought of; and it is by no means an uncommon thing 
to see children abusing, ill- treating, and even fighting their parents. It 
is in many cases the most difficult thing imaginable to induce parents 
of this class to send their children regularly to school : they take no 
care themselves of their moral character ; and send them to a place of 
worship or a school, more for the sake of getting them out of the way, 
than for any value they set upon education itself, and this is evinced 
by the very small share of instruction with which they are initiated. 
From what is written, it will naturally be presumed that religious in- 
formation is at a very low ebb : it is so. It may confidently be 
affirmed, that at least four-fifths of this portion cf the population rarely 
attend a place of worship ; a very large portion, particularly in towns, 
do not so much as wash and dress fliemselves during the Sabbath : 
many who are intoxicated on the Saturday night, the pubUc-houses and 
beer- shops receive again on the Simday morning ; and here they sit till 



they are turned out about the time of going to church, whea they return 
home brutalized and stupified, to quarrel and to fight. Others sit about 
during the Sabbath reading the cheap newspapers, or are engaged in 
some nick-nack in-door work in the morning, go to bed in the after- 
noon, ond sleep till the evening; and thus passes away life, in many 
cases prematurely. They live without God in the world; and when 
stretched on the bed of sickness, and their hopes of mercy in a Saviour 
ia elicited, the lamentable and awful ignorance they display on the 
moat momentous of all subjects, strikes with horror the clergyman or 
pious visitor, and accounts very materially for the recklesanesa and im- 
provident thoughtlessness of their existence. 

It is true, ifiat in this class are nevertheless found, some that are 
complete contradictions to those we have fairly described, — some who 
are more economic in their habits, and more careful in tbeir duties ; but 
they comprehend a small portion, and are those whom religion has 
rescued from the power of sin, and whom true saving knowledge hag 
enlightened ; and it is worthy of remark, although it ought not to be 
held remarkable, that in almost every case where we find the power of 
religion at work, we find at the same time increased intelligence and in- 
formation. Most of this portion are either communicating members 
of the church, or of some Christian sect, and evidence the sinceri^ 
of their profession by the correctness of their conduct. There are a 
few of another kind, who although not reUgioua, are in some degree 
moral and economic : these who are members of Mechanics' Institutes, 
Book Societies, kc. ; and are gpnerally intelligent, fur beyond their 
utuation in life. They ground their religion and morality on doing aa 
tiiey would be done by ; and without thinking any further on the sub- 
ject, endeavour to make their means support them, have a benefit club 
to provide for them in sickness, and employ their leisure hours in read- 
ing and talking politics, and watching the movements of jmrty ; and 
this, in London and in large manufacturing towns, forms by tar ths 
larger class, but in country places and small towns the smaller. 

If we now descend to take a view of the common labouring and 
pauper population, we shall, in the agricultural portion, find more 
simpUcity of character, more ignorance, and more improvidence. It 
will therefore be necessary to distinguish between the poor of the 
towns, and the poor of simply agricultural districts. In the former the 
evils of ignorance are perhaps more dreadful, although not so apparent, 
aB in the latter. In London the destitution, vice, and wretchedness 
of this class baffle all description. Here poverty, vice, and crime 
go hand-in-hand ; — here houses are crammed, from the garrets to the 
cellars, with every kind of iniquity; twenty thousand prostitutes, and 
as many professea thieves, prowl uie streets night and day ; almost aa 
many, when they rise in the morning, have no certain place of lodg- 
ing forlhe night. There is far less religion in proportion; — thousanda 
mHin thousands know no more of an Almighty Being, or of salvation, 
than the barbarian to whom the glad tidings have never come ; and it 
is certain, that not above one-fourth of the population ever enter a 
place of divine worship. The [wor live a life of expedients, and con- 
trive to pay for every article they consume fifty per cent, more than 
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the rich ; and by the habit of pledging the most trifling articles, pay 
Irom 2()0 to 5000 jKjr cent, for the loan of money. Mr. Mott, the 
contractor ^for Lambeth workliouse, in his evidence before the Poor 
I AW Commissioners, "said, that he had many thousand duplicates of 
articles pledged by the poor, nearly all for sums from three pence to 
one shilling ; he made a calculation of the interest paid by them for 
these trifling loans. 

Per Cint Per Cent* 
A loan of 3fl. if rcHeeiiicd tame dny, pays out at the rate of &2f)0 wreki? 866 

4d afHK) 650 

fid 2600 433 

»a 1733 288 

Is 1300 816 

But leaving the metropolis for the country at large, a most de- 
plorable picture presents itself in the manufacturing districts, of 
ignorance, vice, improvidence, want, and pauperism. Gin, or what 
is cheaper, opium, is more in use every day among those who work 
at the factories ; and its destructive effects on the physical and mo- 
ral state of this part of the population cannot be described. In the 
agricultural districts, although the evils are indeed great to contend 
with, yet here there is some hope. The evils here arise more firom ig- 
norance and injudicious management, than from surroundmg circum- 
stances that cannot be controlled. The condition of this portion of 
society has been produced almost entirely by bad laws or the bad ma- 
nagement of good laws. The wages of idleness and vice, and the 
wages of good conduct, have been paid out of a common purse ; and 
the present state of that class must continue till there is a knowledge 
in both rich and poor of the social relations between man and man. ' 
The errors of the poor have been great, but the errors of the rich have 
been no less so. It has been the province on one side to demand, by 
clamour, by intimidation, and knavery ; and of the other, through fear 
or carelessness, to grant. Thus the relief given to the poor has beeii 
looked upon as a freehold, — considered as a fund in which they had a^ 
absolute property; and many have received stipulated allowances y 
although earning high wages. The farmer and the parish have boiji- 
aqted on the same system of paying the labourer, according to th^ 
wet'nts of himself and family ; and then get what work they can out d> 
him. The idle and dissolute are paid equally with the industrious' alid^ 
pirudent ; the greatest thief in the parish gets the magistrates' allow- 
ance — ^the honest, but unfortunate, get no more. Thus the lot of^ 
every man being the same, no one can raise himself by good .conduct 
ibove the ordinary level, and no one is under the fear of sinking. This' 
node of proceeding acts as a bounty upon marriage ; and it is a com- 
non thing for mere children to marry, who have not got a bed to lie 
)n, nor a home to go to, nor the money to pay the fees. 
. The effect of the allowance system is calculated to demoralize 
md clebase in every way : it not only relieves the most notorious 
Irun^ards, rogues, and thieves, but it engenders in the young and old 
he "most abominable selfishness. The evidence of the overseer bf 
iucl4aiid, which majr be corroborated in every parish, is to the effect 
-^lj)BLat*thofiie whose minds have been moulded by the operation of the 



Poor Laws, appear not to feel the slightest scruple ia asking to t>e paidi 
for tlie perlormance of their domestic duties, which the most brutal! 
saviLges are in general willlag to render gratiiitousl^v to their own kin- 1 
dred. Whenever a lad begins to earn wages, or to receive parish relief I 
on his own account, although he may continue to lodge with his I 
parents, he does not throw his money into the common puree and ' 
board with them, but buys his own loaf and piece of bacou, which he 
devours alone. The most disgraceful scenes arise from the mutual 
accusations of thefl: ; and as the child knows he has been nurtured at 
the cost of the parish, he has no filial attachment to his parents. 

Our pages will not sufhce to enable us to give a thousandth part of 
the evidence abroad, proving that the evils that effect the manual-la- 
bouring class, are entirely to be attributed to the want of information 
among themselves, and among their superiors. The improi'idence of 
tbe lower class of society is systematically fostered, if not in a 
great measure created, by the ignorance of tlie rich ; through the chan- 
nels of the relief system, on the oue hand, and subscription charities 
md individual almsgiving on the other : this ignorance creates the ne- 
cessity it relieves, but does not relieve all the necessity it creates. In 
man; cases eleemosynary aid is the greatest evil that the rich can bestow 
upon their pauper brethren, and in the majority of instances it makes 
them wretched and keeps them so. We would ask, in simple illustra- 
tion of this piwUioD, those who may have been instrumental in chari- 
table distributions, if those whom they have relieved are in any decree 
improved in condition. If this kind of charity is persisted in, ana is 
reduced, as in many instances it is, to a regular system, no amount 
whatever of charitable relief can be raised to meet the demands which 
will he made upon it. If there were inilHous instead of thousands to 
dispose of, there would be millions instead of thousands of applications. 
The root of this great evil is the profligate and brutish improvidence — 
the utter recklessness of the future, which characterises the class of 
which we write, and which is the result of improper education and the 
want of a habit which education has never been brought to infix. The 
]icasant and the labourer must be taught to venerate himself as man. 
The paltry fear of over-educating the poor must he cast away in hi|jh 
places, when tbe consequence of under-educating them is written in 
such painful characters. The poor man must be maJea thinking man; 
he must be purified in his taste, elevated in his understanding, and 
niotle capable of uitellct'tiial pleasiires ; be must learn to look upon tbe 
ifistint'tions of society witUinit envy, and must be taught to under- 
stand that they are open to him as well as to others, and to respect 
them for this reason, He must understand tbe structure of society, 
and not be left to form the conclusion that every thing is to be done by 
the government and nothing by himself. He must have the means of 
Comparing his own actual condition, had as it is, with the condition of 
iabourerm former times; and taught to draw the inference that labour 
pimperly directed, and forethought and providence, will alone produce 
any further change in his favour. He must be taught, not only in 
childhood, but his education must be extended by means of mental and 
pTivsical influences, through maturer years, witji a view to the multi- 
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plication of houKohoUl comforU and mental pleasures. Every thine 
that can soften his ruggeil nature, that can exalt his views, with regard 
to liinisclf a« the crealure of God — born for etemitv, and at the same 
time humble him in self-estimation, must continually be brought before 
hi8 mind ; and it must be the constant care and duty of the rich and 
powerful to watch over him as over a wayward but yet promisins 
child, vouchsafni^ him their first and best attentions, in the sure ai^ 
certain hoj)c of tlie seed, thus sown, being returned to them again, in 
an abundant harvest of good, extending to generations yet to come, 
and prospectively advancing the kingdom of God on earth. 



CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY. 

It is the peculiar efiect of the Christian faith, that wherever its di\ine 
influence is felt, institutions are foimd to arise, in the spirit of its Holy 
Founder, and partaking of the benevolent character he bore upon 
earth. As it was his to heal the sick, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, to give sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf; so it 
is the office of those who are anxious to tread in his paths, to per- 
petuate, though indeed in humble degree, the transcendent acts of his 
life. Thus arise our institutions for the relief of suffering humanity — 
our hospitals, our asylums, and our charities ; and far more glorious 
are they than all the pageantry and pomp with which a nation invests 
her proudest achievements. The banners of victory, arranged in tat- 
tered majesty around the walls of the cathedral ; the ambitious fane, 
rising above the clouds, in testimony of the master-mind of man ; or 
the " storied urn and animated bust," that would give a double im- 
mortality ; and seek to provide a memorial of all that is heroic, and all 
that is great in human nature, afford but mean evidence of a nation's 
glory, and are as evanescent as they are vain : but Christian institu- 
tions, Christian virtues, and Christian deeds, give a character and a value 
to the times that are, mould and fashion the times that shall be ; and thus 
become the grand and incontestible tokens of a nation's real greatness, 
and make her looked upon with confidence at home, and with reverence 
from afar. 

It is to the active spirit of Christian philanthropy, therefore, that 
we may attribute the exaltation of England as a nation. Short as she 
falls in her character as a Christian community, distant as she may yet 
be from the broad and perfect day of Christian truth, disfigured as 
she is by the deadly strife and fierce warrings of parties, and the 
bitter acrimony and unholy animosity of religious sects ; yet within 
her secret bosom has yet remained, untouched by the canker of the one 
or the fierce worm-tooth of the other, a heavenly germ and principle of 
love, which has braved alike the dark winter of ignorance and super- 
stition, and the hostile conflicts of nature's warrmg elements — ^which 
has, "in season and out of season," put forth its tender blossom in 
smiles upon the storm ; and often, like the fabled halcyon, subdued and 
tranquillized the wave which threatened it with destruction. 
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Public institutioas are the more striking manifestations of the pecu- 
liar modes of action of the principle of philanthropy ; yet the feel- 
ing exists far deeper, and is manifesting itself more and more in situa- 
tions hidden and remote from the common gaze. It is subtile and all- 
pervading 8LS the electric fluid, and not only excites human nature to a 
growth of perfection and beauty, but also affords the indestructible 
principle of renovation; and goes on repairing the W£^ste, restoring the 
loss, and reproducing from its own vital powers those portions of the 
body Christian which have, in all ages, been lopped off in the strife 
of uncharitable zeal and the feuds of party differences 

Wherever that vital principle exists, it diffuses a glow through its 
surrounding elements, and creates itself an atmosphere in which it 
shall fructify and live. As "a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,'* 
so does it diffnse itself through the otherwise inert mass of society, - 
till it teems with vitality, and brings forth not only the bud of pro- 
mise, but an abundant harvest of good deeds. Our Lord said that his 
kingdom was as a grain of mustard seed, small at first, but afterwards 
mighty and overshadowing ; this equally applies to the rise and spread 
of divine love, that vital principle of the heart which constrains it to 
universal charity, and is daily in the extension of truth to the remotest 
ends of the earth. From the humblest individual — from the smallest 
companies of men — ^nay from the sole exertion at times of the lowhest 
and the weakest, have sprung the most extraordinary and most perfect 
changes witnessed in the world, as the little coral worm at the bottom 
of the sea throws up a formidable reef, often fatal to the proudest 
armaments. And why is this? because true philanthropy is built 
upon virtue, and stands upon truth — 

" Magna est Veritas et prsevalebit." 

If we look abroad upon the world, what a small minority do we 
find impelled by philantliropic j^rinciples, and yet what mighty in- 
struments have they been in raising the tone of public feeling, and 
iii enlightening the understandings of the majority. It is true that 
reason the carped at, truth the disbelieved, and justice the inexpe- 
dient, have been in their voice; but ii spite of these unworthy, 
disinterested, and obsolete abs ract ons, they have gone forth "con- 
quering and to conquer." They have taken as their motto, and hung 
round their necks as a charm and a talisman, the transcendent max- 
ina o£ their Lord — " Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." They have abased self, and exalted 
nature, — they have esteemed others greater than themselves. They have 
been impelled by high motives, and have looked to bright issues. They 
have made Charity the handmaid of Faith, and have looked upon 
her as the substance, while her sister has been the soid of their creed. 
They have identified religion with duty, and holiness has shone through 
their labours of love. Their bosoms have responded to heaven's 
voice, and the beating of their hearts has found an echo and an 
answer in the word of God. Archunides cried *'give me a ful- 
crum» and I will move the world." Thev have deemed this fulcrum to 
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Liid by it they have essayed lo Hit earth iiiito heimeti; 
liave tossed down iniquity, eiiook the usuq)eiB,.oi' 
1 their ptducea^ and uurighteouB kiaga iipou their 
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And this has beeu done- when mankind liuve been imnierged in wran- 
gliog disputes, distracted by ansryaod p«evish debates, and eyllogistjcal 
reasonings about non-essential things, or contending for speculaUve 
doctrines ; when they have been waging war, knee-deep in blood, in 
the lust of power — when the din of battle has made tbem deaf, an^- 
the glory of conquest has made tbem blind — when the voice of Wi 
charmer seemed to be miheard, and the sunbeam of benevolence ap- 
parently shone in vain. Yes, even then the spirit of Chrisiiau philan- 
thropy was abroad, and her still small voiee was heard, like the pipings 
of the redbreast, amid the pausings of the tempest ; nor did it fail to 
reach the bosom of tbe mighty potentate in his councils ; and iU 
heavenly hand struck that untuned Ij'ie the human heart, and brougbt 
out a brief note of that harmony, which tbe stars knew when they sai^ 
together at creation's dawn, and which tbe angels chanuted at the 
Hedeemer's birtli, 

Thus is Christian philanthropy the soul of the moral world ; it per- 
vades and encompasses all tilings. It is Ibe spirit of Divine love, pat- 
sing tbruugh our spirits like hgbt through a bedlmmed but yet< s 
precious gem, to the warming of human energy, and the fructification 
of good in all periods and in all climes. It is as universal in its actiond 
as the sunbeams are ; and wherever it falls, it imparts cheer, and 
melts away the icyness of man's chilled nature. It knows no (E«- 
tinction of hues, or of nations, or of tribes of men ; but as God » 
iheFatherof all, so it feels that it is the brother of all; and climates and 
creeds, and customs and ceremonies, are as mere dust in its estimatioo; 
when ijt looks abroad on the great family of mankind; and the chequered 
diflerancea that distress, and the bitter bickerings that wound, and iAie 
cruel acrimony that slays, makes it more loving and tender and odhI* 
passiooate, more uonsiderate, gentle, and kind ; for its captain is Goni- 
cord, its herald Unity, and its watchword Peace. < - ■ 

christian philanthropy is a sun that has no horizon, but is erisr 
fixed in mmaian splendour : it is as tbe vital air in which the di«l- 
oiple of Christ "lives, and moves, and has his being;" while its heart is 
hned up like that of Moses in tbe mountain, its bands are at work :like 
Joshua's in the valley. In all, and with all, and through all, Christ 
is its pattern, Christ is its rule, Christ is its stay. Treading onmodB 
in taith, it never stumbles ; partaking of heavenly hope as its strength^ 
il never taints ; and lived on the rock of ages, it never fails. like 
die sea of the Mediterranean, it always flows inwards npon man, 
sod has no returning ebb ; like the Pole star, it knows no change im tbh 
cxnirse of cycles or centuries, ■ i ■ ..- 

And Btill has philanthropy a high and holy confidence, that' htf 

desires and her yearnings for her brother man, will meet witli a. jop- 

ous consummation. Tbe world still lieth in darkness; it iailiarp 

her from the bed of death, and to cry " awake, anakd,' put 
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CUEISTIAN TNIOX. 
In all the operations, as also in the consiitntion of nature, and in 
the various obiects of Bcience, a certain connection and union exists? 
Irom the disturbance of this nice balance and harmony, the phenomena 
of ubyBical evil occur. As chemical affinities and combinatioDfl ara 
indispensable for the preservation of the natural world, bo are th* 
affinities of social intercourse, the union of miuds and hearts and 
auctions in love, necessary for the perpetuity of the moral one. 
the physical world, it ia no uncommon thing to behold tww 1 
noxious substances, producing by their union a third, positiveiy 
beneficial, while the substances themselves are changed in the proceu ' 
from dangerous to harmless. In the moral world, we in like mannar 
behold per.sons of opposite sentiments, and with acrimonioiia niindi 
towards each other, by being brought into the sweet contact of sOml 
intercourse, neutralized in their individual acidities, while a rostilt ]A 
formed beneficial alike to themselves and to mankind. 

Thus the laws of nature, or of God in nature, and of God in reve* | 
lation. seem to contain a visible and beautiful likeness. The hnrmo)^ 
tJjat prevails in one portion of the manitestations of the Divine will, i» 
never contradicted in the other. Our researches continually afford o) 
striking instances of the intimate relation of man to surroiindiTig things; 
while our study of God's word would establish the relation betw(«a 
heavenly and earthly things ; of the human soul with seraphic natiires/J 
of the union indissoluble between time and eternity — between mortal 
and immortal life. ' ' il 

This mutual relation of each to each, and all to all, and beautifolSf 
leciproctd harmony of things, is continually broken by the passioot M 
man, and in no way more strikingly, than when be would build it foit;- 
teas round himself, and entrench himself at all sides, aud arm himseU' 
at all points, with the particular notions of his party and his sect, "tf 
he trusts by these, to make himself invulnerable to accidents ftom. 
without, be will soon hnd that he has not taken the Christian's Inw 
panoply : a pigmy straw may pierce through the most compact parts 
of his harness, and a mere down of gossamer may overthrow his 
proudest battlements, and lay his fond citadel, wherein he trusted, 
ini tbeilnst. 
^The sincere Christian, when he would serve his Lord, must lay aside 
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as unholy hsbilinieats, the garments of strife, and appear before bis 
altar in tbo pure robe of Divine love. Then may he indeed adniinister 
an acceptable offering ; then will tlie holy fire descend from on high, 
and the blaze of (lod's glory catch up tlie sacrifice. 

The true principle of love will dispose man to unite himself to all who 
are zealously di8[)osed to honour their I^rd and do his bidding ; and 
thus the union of sects and parties, in Christian objects, becomes the 
finest test of purity of motive and sincerity of heart. Such an union 
contains in itself as great a moral advantage, as the very act in which the 
various individuals may be about to engage. Tliat men will ever 
think exactly alike in speculative points is impossible, from the very 
constitution of man ; and he who would endeavoiu: to make them do 
so, would be employed in as unprofitable a speculation as the Emperor 
Charles, and with similar results. 

Perhaps there has been nothing more prejudicial to Christianity 
than the dissensions of the members of her various churches : this has 
not only given rise to the taunt of the disbeliever, but has tended very 
much to produce disbelief. What should we think of the piety of a single 
family, if the father, the mother, the brothers, and the sisters, were 
it) continual argument and disagreement, and spent the greater part of 
their time in proving each other to be ia error. Cculd we say this is 
a Christian family ? should we think that the religion to which they 
continually appealed was of divine origin, when the results of its in- 
fluence were apparently so distressing? Should we not rather be dis- 
posed to deem such a religion, suppose we were unacquainted witii it, 
rather to be avoided than embraced ? most certainly. And shall we 
wonder that so many profane disbelievers abound ; so many bold 
scofiers are to be seen ; and so many impious denyers of Christ are 
heard denouncing the faith we profess, and blaspheming the God we 
worship. How much then does it behove every one, who professes the 
" unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,'* to give up the consideration 
of the poor little non-essentials, that divide the world and set the good 
at issue, and join hand and heart in the great work of the moral and 
intellectual improvement of man. 

Disunion acts not only upon the parties who may disagree, but upon 
the objects to be benefited ; for the same means and the same powers, 
which if applied by a connected and powerful body, woidd produce a 
large quantity of good, have a very partial and circumsci ioed efiect 
when separated and divided, and very often end in the cessation of the 
benefit altogether. Therefore it becomes a matter for the conscience of 
the Christian, when he is called upon by his brother, who holds 
opinions at issue with his own, to unite with him in doing good ; he 
must not only consider how far he may violate his own particular no- 
tions, but how far he may become chargeable before Almighty God, of 
suflfering these peculiar notions to blind his eyes to the necessities of 
his suffering fellow-creatures. 

Let us then be zealous to imite with all in the great work of human 
improvement which is set before us. There should be no impediment 
to the marriage of true minds. Love looks upon the petty differences 
among men, as dust upon the mirror ; and woidd brush it off without a 
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lought, when intent in looking upon herself, to see if she resembles 
le image of God, once lost, but now to be restored in man. The 
[lain that lifts our souls to heaven, is one of many links ; and it is the 
erfect union of these that makes our stay sure and our hope certain, 
id enables us to understand the words of Christ-—" I in them and 
hou in Me, that they may be made perfect in One." 



QBIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BIBLE.— By Bernard Barton. 

Lamp of our feel! whereby we trace 

Our path, as here we stray ; 
Stream from the Fount of Heavenly Grace ! 

Brook by the Traveller's way ! 

Bread of our Souls! whereon we feed; 

Our Manna from on high ; 
Our Guide and Chart ! wherein we read 

Of realms beyond the sky. 

Pillar of Fire, throucrh watches dark ! 

Or radiant Cloud by day ! 
When waves would whelm our tossing bark. 

Our Anchor and our Stay ! 

Pole-star on Life's tempestuous deep! 

Beacon ! when doubts surround ; 
Compass ! by which our course we keep ; 

Our plummet-line — to sound! 

Riches in Poverty! Our Aid 

In every needful hour! 
Unshaken Rock, the Pilgrim's shade. 

The Soldier's fortress-tower ! 

Our Shield and Buckler in the fight! 

Of Victory's hour the Palm ! 
Comfort in grief ! in weakness — might! 

In sickness — Gilead's balm. 

Childhood's Instructor ! Manhood's trust ! 

Old Age's firm Ally ! 
Our hope — when we go down to dust, 

Of Immortality! 

Word of The ever-living God ! 

Will of His glorious Son ! 
Without thee how could Earth be trod ? 

Or Heaven itself be won ? 

Yet, to unfold thy hidden worth, 

Thy mysteries to reveal, 
The Spirit which first gave thee forth 

Thy Volume mtist unseal ! 

And we, if we- would rightly learn 

The Wisdom it imparts. 
Must to its heavenly teachings turn 

With fiunple, child-like hearts ! 
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W::i "•OPT** iH «*.»rfBi3, -ivft. ^ad dow ; 

Tie i:»cr Crjm its <iLfv:Io<«i «I«pp. 
Asfti :lA*i 2 Mt.<k :* <«a tc Vtvak 

A*rr"s.4 li.* H^-scic of :h< 4<*p : — 
TK«. '<t =:•?. L?pi ' -f Hfe, .inw a«ar 
T?.T p?es«we, fail of fc«iT«i!T < b <CT ! 



S..ff€r tie c\ ad* iha: !iii«w v>u 

Ab: -I lie necion of ie breAst. 
liie ili-:*?e li a: faint :ri !:^: aloft 

>^:nl to rpp.>», arti >* a: rrest. 
Snffer «icb mc&iM-r lic*it b> Nf 
Eclipsed br ri*^»rr, seat fkwn Thee : — 
Sbed o'er mv K>$oin ^ahn and I4is&. 

To open it to prayer and pimtse« 
Like the fair flower, i^bich $iui-beams kiss 

Wiih feiTour in the uM>niiu^*> blaie ; 
And t}in>^ a iadia:ic« over me^ 
More hridi i!:an that >»lixch ^walks tke sea! 

A\T»en the Withe bee is on the mine, 

Extracdnsr smeets ftvm eTerr flomer; 
And the Toung lark would upwards spring. 

To meet the sun befi^re its hour. 
With ^ngs bevond the range of ear. 
As if too pure for earth to hear ; — 
When the full flood of momingr's light 

O^er hill, and mead, and dale, is thfown ; 
And the small dew-drop, clear and bright, 

Reflects the full and gorgeous sun : — 
Then let me. King and I/>rd of all. 
Before thy presence prostrate lall ! 

Like the blithe bee. Oh ! let me roam 

£3^tracting sweets from all around ; 
And towards hearen's etherial dome. 

Oh ! let me rise with rapture crowned, — 
And Thee, great King of Glory, meet. 
As the young lark thy sun would greet. 
Give me the joy to feel and know. 

That thou art mirror'd fuU and true 
In the pure heart, as thou dost show 

Thy sun within a drop of dew : — 
Oh ! suffer, then, beneaUi thy rays. 

My heart to worship^tongue to praise ! 



RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND. 

Amy education that haa not religioua and moral inatniction for its 
basis, ia unbeneficial to the individual, inasmucb as it will never pro- 
duce in him true hapjiiness. And any system of public education 
that shall exclude religious iuBtruction, or fail to carry it out to its 
vilest extent, is essentially defective, and ought not to be employed 
in the traming of the young. By rehgious iDstruetion is meant the 
commiinicaLioo of the will of God, as revealed in the Old and New 
Testament, with the whole circle of moral obhgations between man 
and man, as the result of a lively faith working perfect obedience and 
holiness of life. 

That instruction of this kind, in any thing like a systematic and 
general form, haa never been communicated lo the people at large, is 
manifest; and, what is more deplorable, there appears at the present 
moment a desire in many, and a design in some, to introduce systems 
of teaching, in which religious insLruction is to form no part. Books 
have been wiiLten, and plans have been recommended, from time to 
time, having a tendency to throw contempt upon religious instruction 
generally, and advocating what is called moral training without it; 
reducing human action and the conduct of life to mathematical rules, 
and leaving out all the high and mighty motives springing from faith 
and a knowledge of God's will, as things not to be interfered with 
without danger, or as in themselves unimportant and in no way essen- 
tial to the formation of character. 

Now if Christianity be true, and the sacred oracles contain the 
will of the Most High, it will be vain to expect that good fruit will 
be produced where tue wrong seed is sown. We already behold, and 
with pMn, that present systems have not produced the good that was 
anticipated, not indeed from there being no desire in enforcing reli- 
gious instruction in our public schools, out from a want of judicious 
plana in carrying that desire into full effect. In our private schools 
the same desire has not unfortunately been entertained ; and in them, 
from the conmion day-achool up to the respectable academy, and even 
in the University, religious feeling is generally the least important of all 
the branches of education. Thus among all ranks of society we ob- 
serve the existence of feelings directly contrary to the evidence of 
natural and revealed truth. Men of otherwise great minds, of ex- 
tensive knowledge, and with reasoning powers of the highest kind, 
exhibit in their connection with the world actions continually at vari- 
ance with the estimate we should form of them from our knowledge 
of their acquirements; and in all the refinement of high life, we find 
as much sheer ignorance of all that can be said to be the essentia] 
constituents of true happiness as in the lower. Physical comforts, 
sensual enjoyment, the round of midnight pleasure, and external pomp, 
seem to constitute the all in all of existence; tlnis life is passed 
in the perfect inactivity of the higher order of the faculties — and 
mental exercise and muscular exercise are alike shunned as detri- 
mental ; for the purposes of the first the last new novel is considered 
ample, and for the second a ride in a close carriage In Hyde Park, 
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uinoiii; iTowils of I'liMliiouablos iM deemed sufficient. Thus we behold 
till' )>nililv |io\\i'rs ill :i state i)f lassitude, the prey to slow disease of 
viiriniis kiiuls ; aiul till* iiu*iit«d imes lax and enfeebled^ and only to 
Ih' fxiitt'd lty sniiu'thiii^ that administers to a morbid sensibility, and 
ri*vivi's t)it* aiiiiual ItfliiiifM, witlitmt i)ermanently improving the hesit 
In tlu' IdwiT ranks of society we obsen'e ignorance of the same 
kind, lint not t^reatcr than in the upper. This ignorance tends to the 
deprivation of the physical cuniforts, of sufficiency of food, and of 
cleanhness on the one hanii : and lias the efiect to produce every kind 
of waywardness of ilisposition, strife, brawling, and violence, on the 
othi'r. While, in addition, the moral powers not having been called 
into e.xereist', n(»r the religious ones awakened to a sense of duty, 
vicious hah its are contracttnl which break out in acts of the nuMt 
fearful turpitude. Tiius in the lower ranks of life we behold mmr, 
in the upiHT ranks cice, and if the balance were fairly struck, it would 
Ih; dilHcult to say ou which side moral deformity was the most appa- 
rent. Hut this conclusion instantly is formed by the mind, that high 
inti'Ilect and extensive knowledge alone is not more a guarantee for 
virtue than ignorance. Iniieed moral turpitude bears a more deter- 
minate and iixeii character, and is ten times more deadly in one who 
has his powers of intellect sharpened by knowledge, than in one who 
errs from ignorance alone ; on the one hand, we behold a man com- 
mitting an action in opposition to the law, and suffering for it by the 
law ; on the other, we see him circumventing justice and foiling the 
law. In high life we are compelled to notice the want of heart, in low 
life we see the want of knowledge. In the educated (so called) we 
see the assumption of motives never felt, the expression of qualities 
never possessed, and the proffer of kindnesses which are only polite 
civilities ; and these are defended on the score of their being necessary 
to enable society to live in apparent harmony and good feelii^, and 
for mutual convenience. The false principle of honour is placed 
where the- holy principle of religion ought to govern, and even virtue 
itself is professedly regulated by that painted goddess, at whose red 
altar sit war and homicide. In the grossly ignorant, we behold 
simply the mastery the animal powers hold over the intellectual, which 
breaks out from time to time in overt acts of violence and injustice— 
not pursued as a principle, but as an impulse. In the middle ranks 
of life, we observe precisely the same bearing, partaking on one side 
of the refined hypocrisy of the higher, with the strong feeling of the 
lower class. The feeling of honour is wanting, the proud oearing 
called nobleness of mind is no longer observed, and the independence 
of character, which riches demand as its privilege, is no longer seen. 
As in the upper class virtue is sacrificed to honour, and as in the lower 
it is sacrificed to passion, so in the middle it is sacrificed to self. The 
inordinate love of wealth in this class is so great, that every faculty 
of the soul and all the powers of the body are sacrificed to it. Thou- 
sands yearly find a premature grave through the ceaseless anxiety and 
turmoil which they experience in trade, having the desire to outstrip 
their competitors in what is termed doing business. The possessors 
of large capital, which would give them plenty and enjoyment, turn 
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I capital unjustly against those whose principal capital is their 
Ibatry ; and thus wealth becomes a monopolist, and the striving and 
^industrioue who are seeking for bread only, are forced out of the 
dof exertion, while the capitalists themselves pursue their greedy ob- 
"a with blind infatuation, and engage in undertakings far beyond their 
ers, and eventually involve and ruin each other, because they have 
» learned to know the true meaning of " enough," nor made them- 
B acquainted with the phUosophy of contentment, or the religion 
h denounces the inordinate love of money as the root of all evil. 
^e divine spirit of Christianity seems not to bear upon this serioua 
ftat all ; many of the otherwise most pious men think it right, nay 
_ fliewortiiy, to add to already large poaaessions by trade, as eagerly ' 
^V'the most irreligious. It seems to be an established law to take 
every advantage of another's inferior judgement, to overreach him in 
bargain, to circumvent him in an agreement, and to keep the word 
of promise to the ear but break it to the hope, — in short to leave out 
BS a thing of course in money transactions, and in dealings of trade, 
the very principles and spirit of the religion of their divine Master, 
and to proceed in their heedless course of aggrandizement, widi no 
reproach of conscience, hut with the contrary feeling indeed, that 
they are doing no more than what they have a right to do. "Wealth 
therefore in tffis country is set up like the golden image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar — all must bow down to it; virtue, talent, and even rank, are 
alike laid under the universal homage, and the raan who should 
attempt to act in trade on the divine pnnciple of " doing to others as 
he wonld be done unto," would be laughed at for his simplicity, and 
rewarded with poverty and its attendant, contempt. This principle is 
carried further etill, it is carried into the dearest sea-t of the affec- 
tions — and hearts that are formed for each other, and are united by 
the pure heavenly instinct of love, are prevented, by the "incongruity 
of fortunes," fi'om union. A young man who has even a competency 
ia not taught to search for one whose qualities of mind- and heart 
are superior and amiable, and where his fortune and himself might 
be a reward, hut for one who has gotafortune; and thus wealth becomes 
the source of much of the misery we behold in married life, where dis- 
similar tastes, feelings, and sentiments are yoked together ; but which 
continually jangle and clash, though linked by a golden chain. 

If we take into consideration the motives that actuate this class in 
their doings, public or private, we shall find (with some glorious 
exceptions to be sure) that they are those of the most paltry self- 
interest ; and even much of the good that is done, is done more from 
party spirit and sectarian spirit, than from the pure motives which 
should alone regulate and govern the actions of a christian community. 
Education itself owes its progress to these feelings. Private bickerings, 
scandal, malevolence, and an everlasting warring between politicians 
and religionists of every class and shade of opinion, condemning, 'abu- 
sing, and hating each other on account of some non-essential which 
neither party can comprehend, seem to fill up the sad outline of the 
middle rank of society in this country. It becomes then the inquiry, 
how much of this is to be attributed to a false education, t.c. the almost 
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cultivBlion uf tbu tiilfllrcliial faculties. It seems to h&ve 
hitherto overlooked, that tlie iiwnU oiid intellectual poven 
nquire the ume atteotiou, and to li&vi^ b«en the opimon. thit 
the oulliv&tion of the former, must iucvitablv follow thut iji the 
latter. Fifty years ago the thing was better uailerstood than for thetc 
last twenty year*, during which time ninc-tratbs of the eOucotioiul 
books publislied luve been uf nn inlellectuul mtlier than a moral cbarac- 
ter. It seems as if a knowledge of physical fact was the one thing need- 
fid, and taking up moral ciutivation as a science has never been once 
thought of. The powers of observation have been brought out, the 
reasoning faculties have been enlarged, while the higher qualities of 
the soul, and the cultivation of the understanding to the perfecUoa 
of true wisdom, have been left for the infixing of mere dogmas. The 
tone of instruction has been on these points — this ihou shall bebeve, 
this thou shall reject; this will make thee good, and this will make 
tliee evil. The mind has not been directed to look into itself, to 
inquire into the natural state of its machinery, and to seek out the 

Erirae mover of the whole; the almost divine maxim, "know thyself" 
as seldom been the text of the instructor, the superstructure has 
been raised on a foundation of sand, and the stature of the miud has 
arisen. like the image in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, whose head 
was of fine gold, but whose feet were of clay. 

Those who are generally said to be religiously educated, and who 
are sedulously instructed in its doclrloes, are lamentably deficient in 
the divine knowledge of how to liee leeli, and the true value of the 
pursuits of life, the institutions of society, and the relation of all these 
to the religious and moral faculties of man. Society is not looked 
upon as a common brotherhood, but ss the arena of combat and a. field 
of war. The pursuits of life are valued according to the supposed 
benefits they confer, not for the benefits they would enable us to 
confer on others; and civil institutioos are therefore considered on 
the principle of espediency, rather than that of philanthropy and jus- 
tice, and Dowed to for form, rather than from a conviction of their 
justice. It follows, therefore, that there must still be something of a 
different kind necessary in the religious and moral instruction of the 

ale ; that new habits must be engendered, and tiiat a great change, 
in the plan and kind of instruction must take place. Christiamty 
must, indeed, be the basis of instruction ; but Christianity must be en- 
forced, through the reasoning powers, systematically and vitally; it 
must, in fact, be demonstrated, and every moral quaUty which it en- 
joins, be as regularly proved and fixed In the mind as a mathematical 
problem ; but it must not be done so as to lose sight of its essence: 
Christianity is a religion of motives, and, if properly taught, 
b calculated to bring out all the higher and better feehngs of our na- 
ture, our affections, our sympathies, our hopes, our joys, our love. In 
connection with its study, should also commence a study of ourselves, 
our natures, our propensities, and our passions. The true nature and 
quaUty of the Christian virtues should be analyzed, and amalgamated 
with the mind by a healthy process of mental digestion; while the vices 
that beset tiie path of man m his pilgrimage should be set forth before 
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him in all their horrid deformity of character: and diis should be tl 
first and main purpose of instruction. To do this a aystematic de- 
velopment of the faculties of the mind must be entered upon; for it is 
upon this development that the improvement of man essentially de- 
pends. The first moral faculty is, undoubtedly, that instinctive one 
that exists between a mother and her child — the feelins of love; and 
this feeling should never be lost sight of in all the suliuequeDt train- 
ing. To this must ooly succeed an idea of responsibility towards 
God, as the first link of the chain in the long course of tuition then com- 
menced. The teacher, before he beeins his work, must perform a 
aeries of experiments, to draw out a child's propensity and character; 
and he cannot begin it too early. The chardcter is generally 
formed before six years of age. The mother, therefore, must be the 
tMcher, and henceforth consider it an important part of her educatioit 
as a fefiiale, to understand how to rear, manage, and educate her 
infant Every child is, or would be, a tyrant; she must make it, 
therefore, her first business to teach the child that self-control is neces- 
sary to its own comfort. 

We shall not now, however, enter further into the subject; but shall, 
in our next number, sketch out a plan of moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical training, applicable to the general instruction of the young ; 
that education may be what it ought to be, a process by which all 
that is good may become the property of the individual, and all that 
'b evil may be shunned and detested. We are of opinion that the 
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i certain and uniform basis ; that the tone of society requires a 
more general, a more liberal, and a more careful system ; that unless 
other measures are taken than those which have been used, with 
scarcely any visible improvement for thirty years, education, in- 
stead of domg good, will eventually do harm to society ; hut that if 
now taken up, modified, improved, and extended, it will become the 
greatest of all blessings to England as a nation, and to the whole in' 
dividual fraternity of man in particular. 



SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 



The common objections made by the enemies of education, are, that 
it unfits the people for labour ; that the acquisition of the mechanical 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, tends to make those 
who acquire it above their situation in life ; that those who would 
otherwise handle the sledge hammer, and follow the plough, become 
inspired with the desire of clerkship, and would rather hve by their 
wits than by their hands. That too many boys, who have been at our 
national schools, aspire to he clerks or shopmen; and that too many 
girls, so educated, give a preference to the precarious but more genteel 
employment of dress-making, is very likely ; but these arguments may 
be made without any prejudice to the cause of education generally ; 
and it is certain that they would not hold, if the systems we advocate 
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iu*n* l>riiu^lit iiittj oiH*ratiun, and that the meed of instruction wasim- 
(tartiMi to all. 

Wo hold, th'it tlu* f>hj(H*t of nil education is to fit the educated for 
thoir iluticH in Koriety. HoyB should be educated so as to make intel- 
li^Mit niif 1 ust'ftil hafi(li<Tiiibi, labourers, and servants ; and girls should 
1h* iiiHtnictt'd in the way moiit essential to their performing well the 
dntii*s of provident, neat, and intelligent wives and mothers: and if a 
systeui is f«;enerally nrtiHl upon, which has a direct tendency to dis- 
uualify thr)8e t^lucated for these duties, the error is calculated to pro- 
duce uU the evil eonsecpiences that the enemies of education pretoid 
to foreHee. 

Tiie syMtem of uniting labour with education is one calculated to 
remove, in dej^roe, many of the charges thus brought against instruc- 
tion, as also to interest a larger portion of the conununitj in its behal£ 
But there are many difHculties besetting the adoption of any general 
plan, having this object in view, which are only to be overcome by 
great circumB|)ection in commencing, and a steady perseverance in 
carrying on, schools of this nature. 

Schools for female servants have often been established on a small 
scale in various places : there is one at Cheltenham, and one also at 
Brighton, called the Brighton Asylum for Poor Female Orphans. 
In London there are also several, and one in Wellclose square, called 
The Sailors* Female Orphans' Home, under the patronage of the 
Princess Victoria, instituted and mainly supported by the exertions of 
a lady named How. This latter is conducted in a manner so satisfac- 
tory as to demonstrate, that a little care, no great expense, and proper 
management, will secure at least the object of industrious habits and 
mo<lest deportment, in connection with Christian education. The 
children belonging to this establishment are from the very lowest class; 
they are instructed in reading and writing, have Christian principles 
imparted to them, are made good plain needle-women, and are taught 
all kinds of household work ; in fact, they are educated for household 
servants, and those who have left the establishment give the most 
pleasing evidence of the good that has been afforded them. The value 
of this kind of education ought to be appreciated. By establishing 
good habits more will be effected than by mere precept. The value of 
establishing these in females is of much more importance than to 
males ; the female, in after life, being principally charged with the care 
of her offspring ; and the habits thus acquired will be insensibly im- 
parted to these. Besides, neatness, comfort, and intelligence, make 
the home of the labouring man a comfort and keeps him within doors; 
while the slattern and ignorant partner drives him to the alehouse 
and other resorts of idleness and dissipation. 

Several schools for boys also have from time to time been opened in 
various parts of the country, with this object in view ; one at Kingsland 
has been in existence several years, where the boys have been taught to 
mend their own clothes and shoes, to repair doors and windows, and 
work at other carpentry work. More recently Mr. Montague Burgoyne 
opened a large school at Brighton, with this object; and basket- 
making, net-making, tailoring — with washing, ironing, and household 
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B rh for die girls. The results of these experiments do not appear to 
ySeao decisive as to warrant an advocacy of their more general adop- 
tion, without considerable modification. In some the parents of the 
more respectable of the children often objected to their sons being put 
to work, and those who were put to it were not satisfied with the re- 
muneration afforded them ; so that other establishments, where instruc- 
tion of a more literary kind was imparted, obtained the boys who were 
the best qualified to act as monitors ; but these are circumstances of a 
kind ever liliely to arise m all changes, and would not be of sufiicient 
importance to prevent the adoption of the plan in many places. Objec- 
tions have arisen of various kinds, and the more general of these have 
been answered satisfactorily in the Appendix of the National-School 
Society's Report, No. 22. 

Object. I. — Children leave school too soon to leam perfectly any art or 
mde; on an average perhaps few scholars remain after attiuning their 
eleventh or twelfth year. 

Am. — They leave so early liecause they Hate then generally leaml all that 
is taught. If there were emjiloyioeDt going on which delayed their progress 
in tbis, thej would probably remain longer. 

Objeel, 2. — Not neoesaary, as llie children are generally engaged hy ihrit 
parents in works of industry and habits of <liligeDce at home. 

Am. — Tliis is true, but many cbilflren will take readily to wort, who dis- 
like learning and whose parents indulge their humour, and suffer them to 
leave the school altogether. 

Object. 3. — The expense of establishing such works — the little profit to be 
expected from then). 

Ant. — The objection only shows that caution is necessary, that the plan 
should be proceeded with gradually, and nothing undertaken but upon a 
clear estimate of the cost to be incurred; two items only are to be covered 
by the produce of the work, first the bare expense of carrying it on, second 
some little reward to the children employed. 

Object. 4. — The danger of overstockmg any branch of trade beyond the 
a»erage demand for' the article produced, and of esdtiog jealousy by apparent 
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— OccupalionB likely to produce such feelings may be avoided ; what i 

evil at all commensurate to the good has resulted from (he employment ] 
«f the girls in (he schools at ueedle-work? 

Ohjevt. 5. — The difficulty of finding employment for the children. 

Ant. — DifGculty admitted often to be great, but insiances are quoted to 1 

show that it has been and may be surmounted. j 

Object. B. — Few of the children would retain in after life the trade (bos | 

Ant. — The least objection. The formation of a habit of industry is (lie 
great object considered. 

These objectioas apply principally to the union of such trades a6 
have already been alluded to with instruction. To agricultural labour 
and agricultural schools, fewer objecUons have been made; these 
are cadcutated to produce wealth, occupation, and profit. A benevo- 
lent individual at Potton, has allotted a field to the purposes of 
"" "'ging, ditching, levelling land, &e. In this the hoys are allowed 
Bltivate vegetables and fruit, they are taught the different kinds 
uding, and engraftmg, and other horticultural knowledge. The 
'ictton of boya in this way, renders them fit for the allotment 
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flyfltem, fiirniNhcs tlicm with a vast deal of knowledge ronoerning 
the (j}H*ratinnH and economy of nature, through which they inight 
be dirtK*tP<l to tlic o()nt(*niplation of the Divine Beinff, who would thus 
not only In* renii'mherecf in the lessons of the school, but be con- 
tinually brought Ix'fori* tlioir minds through e>*ery manual operation. 

The following plan has Ikvu tried at Southam, in Warwickshire, 
under the direction of Dr. Sniilli, who writes—" My plan is simply this: 
I divide three r(K)ds ten {mles of land into twelve gardens, which 
are occnpi<*d by Ikivh from twelve to eighteen years of age, for the cul- 
tivation of v(*gi'tal)le!9 — iM*a9, carrots, cabbages, kidney beans, celoTf 
parsnipH, &cc. I allow only one quarter to be cultivated for potatoes: 
tliey pay various prices, from sixpence to one shilling per month, ac- 
cording to the size — the rent for the whole amount is £4..17..0per 
annum : the seventtvu shillings 1 expend in our rent dinners, ana a 
cup of ale monthly when they bring their rent, which, I am glad to 
tell you, my dear little tenants have hitherto done to an hour. It was 
a glr)rious sight in the summer to see all the gardens so clean and full 
of stuff: I could have challenged it for produce and cleanliness against 
any acre of ground in the county. The moral advantages too have 
lK*en very great ; for instance, in this town we have 1200 inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom, being agricultural laboiu^rs, have been fully 
and fairly employed all the summer. There are about forty boys who 
have been at our national school, but who are not yet old enough to 
go to service : in the summer evenings, if imemployed, they are very 
apt to get into mischief; but my boys, since they have had a gardra 
to resort to, Juive forsaken the streets^ and are acquiring that sort of 
knowledge which is likely to become of service to them when they be- 
come men ; their fathers and mothers, especially the latter, are made 
very happy, their cottciges have been filled with good vegetables all the 
sunuTier, at no exi)en8e to the father's strength or mother's care ; for 
the boys, whilst they will work hard to procure the rent, are very will- 
ing to let their parcnU hm^e tJie produce. This they sometimes pay 
the boys for and sometimes not, whichever they do it amounts to the 
same thing ; if the boys sell the vegetables to their mothers, the money 
is laid out in clothing, so that saves the father's purse. If four acres 
of land could be procured for every forty boys, we should have the 
whole country smding with health, activity, and content." 

Now such a garden as this ought to be attached to every village 
school. The practicability of the thing is here clearly ascertained, 
being brought to the test of experiment. " The streets fuwe been for- 
Bakm;'^ thus vicious company is avoided, the children's parents have 
been benefited in a pecuniary way, and this benefit has been afiforded 
in a manner calcidated to increase the love between a mother and her 
child. How sweet, how doubly sweet must have been the meal, in 
which the vegetables were procured by the industry of a child of 
tender years, and how doubly must such a child be endeared to its 
parents. All this is of a highly moral character, this is the education 
of the feelings, the cultivation of the heart. For six months in the 
year, the child's mind has been fiixed on the flowers he shall gather, 
to ornament his parent's humble dwelling ; the arms-full of ccubbage, 
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and beans, and pease, and carrats, he shikll take home 
comforts of thai home, and the honest pride with which he shall show 
the produce of his labour to his neighbours and companiona ; he will 
bring them, as it were, an offering to the shrine of filial love, and in 
bringing them he will remember the happy toil he has bestowed upoa 
them, — recurring with feelings of delight to the hours in which ha 
watched for the tender blade to spring up— how he rejoiced at the first 
signal of vegetation — bow be transplanted, watered, and hoed, and 
trained, and guarded the plant as it grew, till he almost felt an affec- 
tion for it, and rejoiced in its summer bloom and its autumnal ripe- 
ness : — These are feehngs that must more or less be experienced, and 
rude as ma}' be the expression of them, and uncouth as may be the 
manner in which tbey may be shewn, still they will have their effect j 
and withered indeed will be the age and shrunken will be the heart, 
that will cease to retain them ; for they will be mixed with the most 
pleasing of the recollections of boyish days, — days which we recur to 
with a brief greenness of heart, when we are sinking on the arid 
deserts of dissappointment, or in declining years, — when we feel tha 
maxim of the preacher, that " all is vanity," to he truth. 

The following are among the principal ideas which have been enter- 
tained on the subject, and comprehend an outline of a simple agricul- 
tural and labour ichool for girls and boys : — 

1 — .The object of eucL a school is to make industry the leading feature; tD 
make il subservient to the formation of character, and the acquisition of as 
I reader it beneficial to tbe 
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neigh boil rhood ; and to make it pay its own expenses. 

2. — A piece orground should be taken, of a siifBcient si 
numbei' of children. Il should be the properly of the c 
or if on leise llie landlord should ji«y for all ir - 
of the lease. A piece of waste lantf nould r _ 

the soil were easy to cultivate), because it would be cheaper, and the result, 
if successful, would be more decided. 

3. — A man should be hired to coltivalG the ground, part with the plough or 
■pade, and part as a garden. He must be intelligent generally, and understand 
bu business tboroughlj; he should be of a kind disposition, and should un- 
derstand and approve the ohjecls of tjie school; he should undertake to com- 
municate to ibe children all tlie knowledge he possesses, and consider their in- 
sttuctiou as of alill more importanca than bis manual labour; not, however, 
neglecling the latter; he should direct their labour in the most useful manner, 
both for the garden and themselves. 

4. — A schoolmaster should be obtained for the direct teaching of the chil- 
dren. He must understand thnl the chief sphere of his teaching would be in 
the garden and workshops ; making himself acquainted with the processes going 
on, and with the principles of gardening and fanning, as well as the praclica. 
By means of the interest vshicb the child would feel in the objects before him, 
their nature and uses, much mere would be learnt than tlirough any system of 
book instruction not illustrated by visible and tangible facts. The qualitiM 
and produce of the soil, and the habits of the animals fed upon it, would na- 
tUTally become subjects of inquiry, and aSord opportunities of useful informa- 
tion. The schoolmaster must work with the childreu : when the gardener 
points out the work required for the ganlen, the master must distribute the 
work and superintend it ; Ihe children must work in groups, under wonilors ; 
u bi as poasible, each child must be employed, down to the very youngest, 
■Jan. 1835. d 
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who most have sume work allotted, as picking stones, sticks, oounttng eab. 
iMges, &c. 

5. — ^The labour must be adapted to the age, and regular ; at stated boars the 
children must adjourn to the school, or take lessons in the open air, according 
to the weather or convenience — there they would learn reading, &c. Great 
part of the lessons, exclusive of scriptural instruction, would consist of expla- 
nations respecting the objects animate and inanimate in the guden, taken from 
books adapted to this purpose. Besides gardening, the children should be 
taught such trades as local and other circumstances might render desirable : 
masonry, shoemaking, tailor*s, carpenter's, and blacksmith's work, netting, 
knitting, &c. Some of these also might form direct subjects for instructioa. 

6. — ^The girls, under the direction of a competent superintendent, should be 
taught household work — washing, cooking, baking, &c.; they shonld not be 
exempt from out-door labour ;— its healthiness is a recommendation for all. 

7. — A cottage must be found for the gardener and schoolmaster; but all the 
other buildings should be erected by the labour uf those persons and the chil. 
dren. The convenience and comforts of the inmates should grow gradually, 
and in proportion to their own exertions. If instructed in classes thej might 
use any small room, that could be obtained for their temporary accommodation. 
The first thing to be erected in addition, is a large shed ; if this were began oo 
a proper plan, it could be enlarged by degrees till it answered every purpose. 
The children could soon pave the floor with stones, if directed : the building 
would serve for workshops, and for a place of exercise in bad weather. 

8. — A great object would be to collect manure ; cattle must be kept for this 
purpose, and every other means resorted to : the children might be usefully 
employed — sometimes in collecting and fetching it from a distance. The 
parents might be encouraged to keep pigs, and supplied sometimes with food 
for them, giving the manure in return. 

9. — Besides the regular work of the garden, &c. the children should have 
gardens of their own ; the whole produce of which should be their own, to 
carry home to their parents. The children should be allowed to bring linen 
from home to wash, and to make articles of furniture for presents to the 
parents, or to mend any articles about the house. 

10. — ^The objects of the school should be fully and patiently explained td 
the parents, who should be invited to second them ; the privilege of purchasing 
the garden produce, as well as the manufactories of the school, at a lower 
price, from the school-shop, should be offered to the parents ; and the rewards 
of the children should be composed of such articles as would be Taloable to 
their families. Give the parents, in short, as great an interest as possible in the 
school, as experience points out the best mode of doing it. Let them feel the 
school to be, as it were, their own. Let them see that they reaped all the ad- 
vantage, except in the gradual improvement of the property, but let this im- 
provement benefit them in a palpable manner. Here they might bring their 
assistance, viz. labour, to the school, as a common fund ; a deposit of labour 
to be returned in produce, or in education to the children. Whatever trade a 
parent exercised, let him, at his leisure time, give his labour or instruction to 
the school : the complaint is — ^the parent cannot get employment ; then he 
would have more time to give to the school. Invite a stocking-maker or 
weaver, &c. from an over-peopled manufactory, to settle near the school, teach 
the children his trade, work for the neigbourhood, and vary his labour or work 
at leisure hours in the garden : his health, comfort, and character, would im** 
prove. It would be easy to keep a labour account of hours against every one 
who gave his labour to the garden ; this would be valued and paid in produce. 

11. — As the children would improve daily, and their labour become more 
valuable the longer they stayed, it would be right to enter into a contract with 
the parents to continue the children at the school a certain number of yearv. 
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Tlii<i would nal only repay the acliool more completely, but would ptumote the 
f;eneral objects of the establish menl, the formation of good habits, and the 
acquisition of praclical kuowledge. 

12. — Of course 1011I3 of all sorts must be provided by the proprietor; tha 
mode io which he would look fur reraLiuemtion, would be the payment of the 
children, their labour in garJen produce, and the peimanent improvement id 
land and buildiufcs. He would also form a collection uf books for the Bchool, 1 
containint; the requisite inrormatlon on the subject of their labours. 

13. — The Bible should not be maite a claas-boob, but read at staled time^ 
as a boolc of divine instruction, and proper passa^ learned out of it. DoC' 
triiial religion slioiild not be laii^ht in the school, but wliat is taught should 
he entirely pmcliciil and made to go hand in hand with the work. — There 
shoald be a plan of the garden and premises, this plan should be sladied in 
the school, and would exemplify the ctemt;i)lary principles of land •measuring, 
8:c. Each bovi as he grew old enough, should make one for himself, on a re- 
duced scale. The children should learn the distances, in feet, uf all parts of 
the garden, and the number of square feet in the whole and in each part, the 
plants growing in each bed, their number, and value, &c. The children should 
be allowed to propagate plants for themselves, for pleasure, or for sale; and in 
the course of time mit;ht have ibe means of erecting a green-house. — Exact 
registers should bn kept of all the occupations and e^qienses of the school j 
these should farm the study of the children, and from them the arithmetical 
sums should be chiclly taken. 

H-— A savings' bank should be esUiblished in the school for the ohildreu. 

With simitar views, not however so much in detail, Mr. Hull, of 
Uxbridge, has endeavoured to show that schools on this principle 
might be made to support themselvea. Mr, Hull proposes that a 
school-room, forty feet long and twenty feet wide, should lie built, the 
coat of which would he about £300, to contain boya aod girls. That 
a certain number of acres of land should be attached to the school, 1« 
be cultivated by the master, assisted by the boys who are capable at 
working; and "that the produce of the land, with a small weekly fee 
from the children, and the keeping of a cow and a few pigs, would be 
sufficient for the support of the master and family, which would ren- 
der Bubscriptions for the support of village and day-schools almost 
unnecessary. The expense of starting an iustitution on this plan, maj 
tbuB he estimated, for the first year : — 

£. .. d. 

Rertof collage 5 

Rent of a barn for a school-room 5 

Fillingup with school furniture 30 

Labour for Iwenty-Hve boya through the year ... 20 

Firing and other expenses 10 

Manure for fonr acres of land, per year 10 . I 

Kent of land and tithes, £2 pei acre 8 | 

SaUrj to master and mistress, per year 20 • 

Tools, seed, &0 '. 10 

£11B 
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After the first year the whole expense to be defrayed by the com- 
mittee would be as follows :<— 

£. f. d. 

Rent of cottage and barn 10 

Labour of the boys 20 

Firing and other expenses 10 

£40 



After the first year the master must furnish seed, keep up the stock 
of tools, and supply manure for the garden. He will then have to 
look to the followmg sources for the maintenance of himself and 
family: — 

£. s. d. 

Twopence per week each for 150 boys and girls 60 

Net profits arising from the produce of the^ 

four acres of land, after paying for seed,f 

manure, labour of boys, &c. (with cottage T 

rent free) ) 



30 



£90 

Mr. Hull remarks — ^that " In some places a cow and pigs will be of 
advantage; — ^that not more than twenty-eight boys out of one hun- 
dred will be fit to labour in a profitable manner, and that that labour 
will not be more than two hours per day, varjdng, of course, accord- 
ing to the weather, and the season of the year ; and that if they are 
paid at the rate of a penny an hour, they will consider this a fair 
remuneration ; and supposing them to be employed 100 out of the 
365 days, each boy will have to receive sixteen shillings at the end of 
the year." But we may assimie, as we know from experience — Shaving 
tried the scheme of cultivating land on our own grounds, by school- 
boys — ^that much more than two hours a-day would be necessary for a 
boy to cultivate one twenty-fifth part of four acres of land, although 
assisted by the master. It would require at least three hours a-day, 
through nine months in the year, allowing six days a week, which 
would amount to 648 hours, which, at one penny per hour, would give 
£2.. 10.. 8 to each ; but a halfpenny an hour would be sufficient remune- 
ration, which would reduce the payment to the boys to about nine- 
pence per week for thirty-six weeks, amounting to £1..5..4. Mr. Hull 
advocates the British and Foreign system ; but it is quite immaterial 
under which system a school of this kind, in an agricultural district, 
is conducted. In addition to what has been suggested, we should 
recommend an extensive cultivation of flowers, and that the children 
should be made acquainted with so much of botanical knowledge as 
would enable them to tell the name, class, order, and species of a 
plant. One important recommendation found in the thirteenth propo- 
sal, is much to our minds : the careless irreverence which is generally 
paid in schools to the Book of Divine Revelation, and the continual 
reading of it as a task, has an effect not at all calculated to be benefi- 
cial in a religious point of view ; it ought to be made a serious exer-' 
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i-day, and the fundamental truths of our holy religion taught 
from it : but on no occasicin ought it to be used as a eonimon booh. 
Whenever it is opened, the children should be called into reverential 
attention, and the truths it teaches ought to be propounded with 
solemnity. With regard to the teaching of points of doctrine, with 
this we can only partially agree ; correct actions can only proceed 
from correct motives and correct notions. The doctrine by which a 
child may feel that he is a Christian, aud heir to the promises revealed 
in the sacred volume, ought to be fixed in the mind, at least in a uni- 
form and systematic manner ; but every thing that breathes of contro- 
versy should be studiously avoided, while practical religion should be 
enforced by being brought.home to the present circuma lances, feelings, 
and understandings of the children. 

For the present we leave the further consideration of this matter, 
but in our next shall speak of a school on this system, just opened 
Ealing, Middlesex; we shall recur to the subject often, and mark 
progress, being convinced that such iDstitutJons, if placed 
basis, will add mucb to the improvement and matwdally inflaence 
future prospects of the population. 
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^^^nns of charity, which tend to give the poor a sense of that in- 
^Trependenee they have lost, are, above all others, calculated to do 
good to them. Those who wish essentially to serve the poor must 
teach them how they may help themselves, otherwise eleemosynary 
bounty becomes a curse, where it is intended to be a blessing. Next 
to the religious state of this class of the papulation, is to be coa- 
sidered their physical condition, as regards their health; — one 
of the most distressing things to the mind of a benevolent person 
when visiting the poor, is the many cases of extreme destitution 
and poverty he is called upon to witness, brought on through the 
insufficiency of medical aid. Generally it is found that the poor are 
afraid to apply to the doctor, on account of the expense ; and fre- 
quently a desease, simple and easy to he cured at first, Is suffered 
from this cause to go on till the sufferer is bed-ridden, and half 
his property sold or pledged to support him in his illness, which 
often ends in the total destruction of the constitution, or in death- 

The attention offered to the poor by the parish doctor is too often 
of a kind not calculdted to give satisfaction ; indeed the scanty pay 
afforded to the medical practitioner of the parish, will scarcely en- 
able him to devote a sufficient time and attention to the wants of 
perhaps a numerous population in time of sickness. To remedy 
these and similar evils. Self-supporting Charitable Dispensaries have 
been formed ; in these the medical man ia paid by the society for 
his services, and not for the medicine, which is tuinished by the 
society. The poor pay one penny per week, and many choose their 
own attendant, and have a sufficient supply of medicine from the 
dispenflary. 
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The following letter, addressed to Mr. Hull, of Uxbridge, relates 
to a Self-supporting and Charitable Dispensary established at 
Coventry : 

"The Self-supporting and Charitable Dispensary recommended 
by Dr. Smith, is carried on well here by surgeons Bucknell and 
Bankerville, and Dr. Arrowsmith. I am informed, that before ibis 
dispensary was established there was not one in the town. Although 
only three years have elapsed since this institution has been at w<m, 
it now numbers 2,600 free subscribers amongst the poor. They, 
by paying one penny per week, choose their own doctor and have 
all the m^icine they require, while the subscriptions of the afflu^it 
make up the deficiency. From the funds of the institution are pro- 
vided wine, change of linen, &c. ; by these means a spirit of inde- 
pendence is engendered, and the poor command attention. Surseon 
Bucknell thinks the decrease of the poor's-rates may be ascribed 
to the dispensary, and I have no doubt it may be. Sickness, by 
throwing a poor man out of work, and bringing a heavy doctor's bill 
upon him, often bears him down and throws him upon the parish. 
It was stated to me, that before the establishment of the dispensary 
sixty children died of the measles, and some hundreds, without any 
medical attendance, in a short space of time." 

The following is the substance of resolutions passed at the Town- 
hall of Atherstone, which seem to embody the spirit and principles 
of these institutions : 

1. — They have aided, materially, those persons wlio are now able and wil- 
ling to maintain themselves in honest dependence on their own labour ; and 
created in others a desire for the same commendable distinction. 

2. — They have given a salutary check to any mistaken mode of charity that 
may be practised by the benevolent, by uniformly but unobtrusively directing 
their attention to the willing but unable labouring poor, who not habitually 
Implying to the permanent funds of the country, should alone have temporary 
relief. 

3. — Of the paupers who are generally unable or unwilling to maintain 
their families they have effected a complete separation and demonstration, by 
showing who are unobjectionable, viz. the infirm and aged, for whom the poor 
rates were originally wisely and benevolently intended, in contra-distiDction 
to comparatively idle, imprudent, and vicious paupera, who rob and consume 
the parish rates. 

4. — It has further appeared, that young persons have been trained by these 
means, to the true objects of education — ^practical habits of forethought, 
economy, and forbearance ; and have been led to make deposits in savings' 
banks, or, by entering friendly societies at an early period of life, insured such 
ample funds for disease and old age, as will render them permanently self- 
dependent. 

6. — They have induced servants to endeavour to keep their places. They 
have frequently prevented the removal of paupers to their respective pariihM^ said 
have uniformily and systematically operated in elevating the feelings, charac* 
ter, and condition of the working community, while the poor laws (whose rates 
they have materially diminished) have tended to demoralize and depress them. 

6. — District Dispensaries, by combining, in all difficult cases, the skill of the 
district, have tended to promote medical knowledge and increase its usefulness. 

7. — The remuneration of medical men being for skill and time, instead pf 
drugs, has, by means of District Dispensaries, been more piofessionAl,. anld 
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ion in ftcoordante with their feelings, than contracts for Ihe parish poor, or 
king from hard-working men and aervunts, sutni of moaej for drugs, which, 
honever moderate, are to them oppressive, fiequenlly producing a neglect or 
abuse of ttiedical means, destroyiog all confidence and grateful feeling towards 
those who sncrifice more in body and mind, by day and by night, for the relief 
of the poor, lltau any other class in the kingdom. 

First, or Free Class — Consisting of labourers willing to subscribe some- 
thing for themselves, and allowed to subscribe on ibe recommendation of a re- 
spectable individual, or (if a servant) of Iiis employer. 

Second, or Charity Class — Unable to subscribe, but recommended by ho- 
norary BuhscriberF. 

Third Class — Parish paupers, admitted by contract by the overseer. 

The funds of the dispensary are to be derived from three sources: — 

1. — From the subscriptions of free members, 

2. — From the subscriptions of benevolent persons. 

3. — From suras paid by parishes. 

Free members to contribute* one penny each week: under fifteen years, 
half the sum. 

Honorary subscribers to recommend one charity patient for each lOi. 6d. 

Parishes to contribute fur each hundred of population. 

Every regularly-educated practioner, residing in the district, to be allowed 
to ofict himself. Each medical officer to attend oo certain days. The patienU 
to be allowed to have the advice of the practitioner whom they may prefer. 
Medical ofHcers to be remunerated according to the number of patients which 
each has attended. 

FiXtra supplies and patients in sickness to be allowed under the direction of 
'" i, and chiefly (if not actually) confined lo free members. 

I the under- 



^commutee 



Padenis admitted ... 

■ relieved .., 

died 

free 

Expenses, Drugs, J 
or Medicines... i 

Dispensing ) 

AUendance S 

Broth, Mead, Wine, 
Ginel, Sec... 



£. t. d. 
45 10 



40 
64 13 I 



I 



36 4 9 
J 42 7 3 
t 133 13 



The cost and expenditure maybe easily calculated from the shore Table; 
bam which it appears, that the weekly payments of members will cover tlie 
nfadle expense. 
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r.>>i North-west London Sdf-supporting Dispensary, 40, Manchester- 
itreet, was established in August last, under the patronage and pre- 
iidiBPcy of the Bishop of London, and although Quite new in ihe 
tai0iropolis, 350 of the lower classes have already oecome ordinary 
members; 100 of these have received medical relief at their own 
houses. At present this institution is restricted to the district be- 
tween the New Road and Oxford-street, theEdgeware Hoad, and Port- 
land Place; and the duties are undertaken by four surgeons in ordinary, 
with the gratuitous aid of five consulting officers, and physicians and 
surgeons ; but the numerous applications, made by the lower classes, in 
Paddington and Lisson Grove, render it highly desirable that branch 
establishments, with additional medical officers, should be formed in 
those districts. 

The committee of this dispensary have appealed to the public for 
further subscriptions, to carry their desirable objects into effipct, and 
the treasurer, r. St. Leger Grenfell, Esq., Upper Harley-street, wig 
receive the same. The rules and every information,- for the formation 
of a similar institution, may be obtamed at the dispensaxYi; iu^>e 
earnestly hope we may succeed in calling attention to this h^hly-de- 
sirable, and truly-charitable method oi relieving the real distresses 
an^d afflictions of suffering humanity. 

Still works the Saviour; yea, he works in love 

Through all his children. Thus the Sick are healed, — 

The blind are taught to see — the deaf to hear — 

The dumb to speak and utter praise : yea, more^ 

He still doth work in miracle. The blind 

In heart are made to see — the deaf to hear 

His voice within them, — and the very dead 

In sin, arise, like Lazarus, to see 

The Lord. Thy voice, oh Lord ! still cries, come forth ! 

The joyous water of eternal life 

Gushes from Thee ; and from the spirit's eye ■ ■ 

Scales drop, and on it glory beams. The same 

Who stood, at Nain, by the widow's son, ■■> 

Stands by the faithful even now. Thou still ••- 
Post rule the storm, and bid- life's' tempests- c"' 

. ^- Heard, felt, seen, known,- adored, believed^ 
By all thine own. Thou yisiteat at ipprn^; f ' 
At mid*days in the silence of 'the night V : * •• 

■ '• Andin'thebtiitling turmoil of the, woild:r-- « -• 
Mid vanity; and pride, and sin, and w6e-r- 
Walk'st with the self-same mien and pitying eye, 
That old Judea knew. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



J^Tecea^ty of Popular Education as a JVi/HoTial OUgect, mth Smtf^\ 
on the Treatment of Criminals, and Obaermtions on Homieida^ 
Insanitif. By Jaiaea Simpson, Advocate, pp. 402. 

This work is written unclcr a deep and solemn conviction of the necea- 
Bity of education being taken up as a national measure, TLe author 
has taken a bold step, and baa entered upon education with enlarged 
and liberal views, both in its principles and practice ; and ventured to 
propose a plan of popular education for public approbation and legia- 

Mr. Simpson commences his work by taking up the poaition — that 
education, in its proper sense, is not yet understood by flie public ge- 
nerally, and is utterly withheld from the body of the people ; that it is 
unpbilosophical in its means ; and that therefore its failure, in the great 
work of bumaniziog man, and teaching him his true relation to exter- 
nal nature and to society, is not to be wondered at ; that " ignorance 
(till prevails to a horrible extent;" and that this, together with the im- 
perfect methods of teaching abroad, are sufficient to account for the 
suffering, physical and nioral, with which England abounds, — for the 
profligacy of our crowded cities, and for the aad demoralization of our 
neglected provinces. 

The false education of the clasaea above manual labour, Mr. 
Simpaon reprobatea in the strongest manner ; and a rather severe atrio- 1 
ture is passed upon society in general. J 

"The rejiioii of menial and moral relations and the science of man, is not 
yet attained; controversy appears die business of the moral, and fts assuredly 
of the relifcious world. If any meaiiiire uffectin); the pahlic is proposed, there 
arifps a perfect hurricane of opposition and denuncialJon, as if it utre the 
most monstrous of errors and the most atrocioas of crimes. No plan or pro- 
ject — civil, religious, ecunomic, or even omainental — can be proposed, without 
tearing to pieces the convenliona of courtesy, nay, the feelings of common 
charity, anil exposiiig a lamentable scene of inconsistencies and passion. Sects 
of men combine to attain, bv their union, certain proposed ends; and these 
seem to be miided by piinciples which they all acknowledge, for there is no 
want of party array and skilful party tactics ; but, when we find the spirit of 

Sarty is violence and hatred, we must search the humbler region of selfishness 
)r tlic bond of their union ; for we cannot recnirnize among them any lhin([ 
which is entitled to be called profound, philosophical, orhigh moral principle." 

The cause of ao small a harvest of good, in comparison with the 
means used to improve man, Mr. Simpson ascribes to our not being a 
MoHALLY-EDUcATED PEOPLE ; that the inherent selfishness of those 
who are expected, and who pretend, to promote moral improvement is 
Buch, that Christianity refuses to take root in it; and therefore the 
heatbenism that prevails will prevail, till education is nut beyond the 
pale of private interference and the discords of sect and party. 

We are not disposed to join in this asi)erity generally, although we 
are quite aware that much of it is borne out in many instances. There 

Vol. l.—J<m. 1835. e 
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are a great number of benevolent persons in this country willing to 
give up, not merely their unimportant opinions, but themselves entirely, 
to the great work of education, from the high motives furnished by 
jfaith, and their desire to work the will of Gfod ; and we think that 
education is more likely to suffer from the indifference of mankind, 
than from the enthusiasm of religious or party feelings. 

On the subject of the deficiency in our schools, public and private, 
in what is called moral training, Mr. Simpson is more to our minds. 
He says, with some truth, that there exists no adequate means, either 
in private families or in public institutions, (with the exception of infant 
schools) for educating the feelings, improving the dispositions, restrain- 
ing the inferior proi>ensities, and exercising the higher sentiments. 
Speaking of the conmion methods, he says — 

P. 5 to 7. — " The animal feelings heing the strongest, acted in us with al) 
the blindness and all the power of inslinct, and laid a broad and deep founda- 
tion for habitual sel6shness. There is no greater change, nay, revolution, in 
education, than will arise out of the nascent want — the incipient demand 
which is felt by the more enlightened part of society for this, education's para- 
mount object. Multitudes do not yet enow what it means, or laugh at it as a 
wild chimera, when they succeed in Imperfectly taking in the idea: the re- 
fracted ray — the full light, is seen from tne mountain before it shines upon the 
valley; but it must shine as the day and widely influence our institutions be- 
fore we shall merit the name of an educated people." 

Mr. Simpson quotes Milton and Locke in support of his views, and 
observes that botn those great men advocated moral training, and held 
it to be paramount to intellectual, and intellectual only subservient to 
it. The sacred poet takes the subject up in a religious spirit, while the 
great master of metaphysics views it as reasonable and expedient 

Milton's words are these — "The end of learning is to repair the ruin of 
our first parents, by regaining to know God aright; and out of that know- 
ledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the nearest, by 
possessing our souls of true virtue, which being united to the heavenly gprace 
of faith, makes up the highest perfection." 

Locke says — "It is virtue then— direct virtue, which is the head and valu- 
able part to be aimed at in education, and not a forward pertness or any little 
arts of shifting. All other accomplishments should give way and be postponed 
to this. This is the solid and substantial good, which tutors should not only 
read lectures and talk of, but the labour and art of education should furnish 
the mind with, and fasten there, and never cease, till the young man had a 
true relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, and his pleasure in it 

" Learning must be had — ^but in Sie second place, as subservient only to 
greater qualities ; seek out somebody (as your son's tutor) that may know how 
discreetly to form his manners ; place nim in hands where you may, as much 
as possible, secure his innocence, cherish and nurse up the good and gently 
correct and weed out any bad inclinations, and settle him in good habits. 
This is the main point ; and this being provided for, learning may be had into 
the bargain. 

" But under whose care soever a child is put to be taught, during the tender 
and flexible years of his life, this is certain, it should be one who UiinksZattJi 
and language the least part of education. One who knowing how much virtue 
and a well-tempered soul is to be preferred to any sort of learning and lan- 
guage, makes it his chief business to form the mind of his scholar, and give 
that a right disposition, which, if once got, though all the rest should be 
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neglected, would, in due time, produce all tlie rest; and which, i 
{;ot and settled, so as In keep out ill and vicious habits, languages and science^ J 
and all tlie otheiaccoinplisliinenls nf educuliou nill he tii do purpose, hut ta 
make the worse or more dangerous man." — Locke's T/umghls concern' ' 
Eiuealion. P. 70. 

Ivird Kames al^o anticii'ated his age more than half a century. 
his "Hints on Education," with profound truth to us, but merelyj 
sentimental writing to the generation he addressed, he aajs 

"It appears uuftccirantalile, that tiur teachers frenerall.v Ii-ive directed • 
their lostructiiinB ti> tlie head, with very little altenlion to the heart. From 
Aiislolle down to Luclie, banks nilhdut nunihcr have been composed for 
cullivating and improving the uuderstaading ; few, in proportion, for cul- 
tivalinp: and impniviuj; the aOcctious. Yet surely, as mna is intended 
to he more an active tlian a contemplative heing-, the cducatioi 
man to hehave properly in suciety, is of still more iinportun 
inaling him even a. Sulumon fur knowledge." 

Mr. SimjiBon very earnestly reprobates the exclusive study of the * 
dead langtiagea, on the ground of their uselessness, compared with 
other branches of knowledge, which are generally neglected for them. 
That the dead languages are necessary for the gentleman, there can be 
no doubt; but why the children of giocers, butchers, linen-drapers, 
and tradesmen in general should ]ia\'e them inflicted we could never 
tell. They are indeed only learned to be forgotten ; and of all modes 
adopted to keep the middle class in ignorance of their natural or civil 
Telationa, this is to us the most certain. We are by no means disposed 
to sneer at classical literature. vEschylus,So[ihocIe8, and Aristophanes, 
are luxuries to the scholar. The Greek choruses and the elegant 
verses of the Homan poets are worth, on the score of enjoyment, the 
trouble spent in being able to comprehend their beauties ; but let us 
leave these luxuries to those who have time and money to enjoy them, 
let them be the marks and tokens by which the highest class may be 
distinguished. Bnt let those who are designed for action in this 
stirring world — wjio have tc struggle in the stream of life, and who 
must come in contact with all sorts of dispositions, temjiers, moods of 
feeling, and mysteries- [jf the understanding — be taught tliat, and that 
we say to the exclusion of all other things, if necessary, which will 
teach C0Nni;cT, kind, peaceful, considerate, loving — in harmony with 
nature, with the Divine will, and with civil relations. Classical study 
b not the proper education for ninety-nine in every hundred, who, at 
present lose their time in the pursuit of it ; and who, as there in j 
no substitute, are left uneducated in all useful practical arts s 

Eurposes. Taking up the classics in a moral point of view, 
aid that they are positively injurious, because morality cannot 1 
studied better and more perfectly than in the sacred volume; that" 
is. Christian morality must supersede all other hinds. "We are not to 
be sent to Plato, and Aristotle, and Socrates, and Zeno, and Spicurus, 
and Crito. for either metaphysics or for ethics, while we have the re- 
veaUd will of God. The whole philosophy of the ancient ciassigj 
authors is upon a wrong basis, and their pernicious influence is no^^ 
withering the very buds of Cbristian rationahty and promise. Bloodi! 
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shed, pride, ambition, insatiable rapacity, and injustice, with the most 
awful cruelty, were the basis of the Roman character ; and gladiatorial 
shows and the savage scenes of the amphitheatre have not yet quite 

Eassed from among us ; the deep taint then given to human nature, 
aving descended to us through the clouds and darkness of nearly 
twenty centuries. 

The first and great point to which education must be brought, is the 
SCIENCE OF MIND, or, more extensively, the science of man. Educa- 
tion is essentially the improvement of the human faculties, the guide 
to their right use, and the guard against their abuse. The true guiding 
principle of human affairs can only be the accordance of human affairs 
with human faculties. To the ignorance of these principles must be 
attributed the moral anomalies we behold in every part of the world : 
the understanding of them produces civilization; and till they are 
fully and permanently understood — their intrinsic and beautiful har- 
mony with revealed truth felt and acknowledged, man will never be 
able to regard his fellow-man as a brother, nor will human affairs be 
put upon a solid foundation. On the method of attempting this im- 
portant work, Mr. Simpson reiparks — 

*' Education is a process calculated to qualify man to thinkj a$uLfeelj and act, 
in a manner most productive of happiness. It will be known that he has a cer- 
tain constitution of body and mind, having certain definite relations to beings 
and things external to itself; and that in uiese relations are the conditions of 
weal or woe. Education will be then seen to have three essentials : — first, by 
early exercise, to improve the powers and faculties, bodily and mental; 
secondly, to impart a knowledge of the nature of those powers and faculties ; 
and thirdly, to convey as extensive a knowledge as possible of the nature of 
external beings and mings, and the relation of those to the human constitu- 
tion." 

Education is necessary for the body as well as for the mind; — it is 
true, that the healthy functions of one depend materially on that of 
the other. Edward the Black Prince, who was, while in health, of the 
most amiable and tender disposition, so soon as he became diseased in 
body beceune also diseased in moral action — ^morose, petulent, and 
tyrannical ; and such has been the case with thousands. The stomach 
alone, when under ailment, will change the whole tenor of a person's 
thoughts and his disposition. How important it is then that man 
should know himself in the most extensive sense of the word. Dis- 
ease and death, and what is worse than either — ^insanity, is often tiie 
consequence of a want of this knowledge. 

After speaking loosely upon the senses, as important objects of edu- 
cation, Mr. Simpson enters somewhat at length upon that subtilty of 
subtilties — metaphysics. The analysis of the mind, and its faculties, 
is not to be made by the mind and its faculties : and all the terms— 
"operating energies," "instinct," impulses," "acting powers," and 
modes of mental action, cannot bring out into clear day the hidden 
mystery of the union of mind with matter. It is therefore vain to 
perplex, even teachers, much less those to be taught, with such subtil- 
ties. But they may be brought, nevertheless, into a standing ground, 
from which we may take a view of some of the more prominent 
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features of the mentiil economy. Those impulses which seem to form 
the constituent parts of man, are classed in the following manner : — 

INFERIOR FEELINGS. 

Animal Propensities- 

Propensity of Food Propensity to Conceal 
Sex Acquire 

Offspring Construct 

Attachment Sentiment of Self-love 
to Fight Desire of Estimation 

of Destruction Fear 

HIGHER FEELINGS. 

Sentiment of Benevolence Sentiment of Wonder 

Justice Imagination 

Veneration The Ludicrous 

Hope Imitation 

Fimmess 

INTELLECT. 
Knowing FacuUiei, Reflecting FacuUiea, 

Cognition of Existences Comparison 

Events Necessary Consequence 

Percipients of Form Language 
Colour — Sound 

We are not disposed to follow Mr. Simpson in this classification. 
To the mass of teachers it would be far too fine-drawn and elaborate 
for comprehension. Why that first of all faculties — ^religion, should 
be comprehended in the vague term veneration, and confounded with 
the veneration we feel for all that are in authority, we cannot ascertain. 
We believe that an instinct within us teaches a Deity, a hereafter; 
that all the nobler faculties of the soul joining together in har- 
mony with that innate impression, being adso in harinony with out- 
ward relations, constitutes religion ; and that to the influence of this 
feeling, not cultivated as a moral faculty, and according to the laws of 
nature and of society, but simply as an impression of the oversha- 
dowing of the Divine Being, both in us and through us ever present, 
ever felt, must after all be referred the ascendancy, which holiness 
shall hereafter obtain over the poor earth-worm, man. It is true that 
to cultivate attachments between man and man, to teach a unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace, to draw together the alliances of 
society and friendship, to repress a propensity to contention, to 
check cunning, and encourage openness and candour ; to subdue sel- 
fishness and cupidity, to regulate self-love, and to shew that self-love 
and social are the same ; to raise a virtuous desire of being esteemed, and 
to cultivate a dread of doing wrong, to encourage a sense of justice, a 
feeling of benevolence in the mind — ^must ever be the high and legiti- 
mate objects of education : but, let this be done through religion, 
through the encouragement of the communion of the soul with its 
Creator, its Redeemer, and its Sanctifier. Those who would measure 
man with a plummet and line will never fathom him ; those who would 
bring the human soul and all its varied powers, perceptions, and 
faculties to the counter, and attempt to regulate and poise every 
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motive, by human weights and human reasons, understand but little 
of the incommimicable union between God and his people, between 
the child on earth and the Father in heaven. 

That there is a certain harmony between the constitution of external 
nature and the constitution of man, must be admitted, while man is 
composed of the same elements. To perceive this relation is no doubt 
advantageous to the individual in the economy of life : and to act in 
unison with laws, physical, organic, and moral — or, in other words, con- 
sistently with nature, must have a tendency to happiness. That the world 
is actually arranged on the principle of favouring virtue and punishing 
vice, and[ that it is, throughout its construction, framed in admirable 
adaption to the faculties of man, as a moral, intelligent, and religious 
being, cannot admit of doubt; but even the deepest conviction of 
this knowledge, in addition to that of all the harmonies we behold in 
creation, although it might, and we believe would, have a most powerful 
tendency to regulate the varied passions of our nature, and refine and 
elevate the affections ; yet, we are as equally convinced that this know- 
ledge, unless accompanied by that springing from a high sense of the 
Divine omnipresence, and a further knowledge of the character and 
attributes of the Divine Being, his mercies, his deliverances, and the 
glorious scheme of redemption contained in the gospel, will faU to 
make man what he should be ; — would fail in its best endeavours to fix 
ideas in the mind which would reflate the human will, and be pleasing 
in the sight of that Being, who has vouchsafed us the divine dispen- 
sation of light and truth, and shown us thereby the way wherein we 
ought to walk. 

Mr. Simpson enters at large into the subject of education as adapted 
to the faculties, and contends that each and every faculty must be 
positively exercised to be improved — that the law of exercise is of 
universal application. 

P. 124. — " It is a. fundamental law of nature, that all the capacities of 
man are enlarged and strengthened by heing used. From the energy of 
a muscle up to the highest faculty, intellectual or moral, repeated exercise 
of the function increases its intensity. The efficiency of the blacksmith's 
right ann and the philosopher's brain, depends upon' the same law. The 
bodily force, the senses, the observing and reasoning faculties, the moral 
feelings, can only he improved by habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, 
address, nay virtue itself, are all the fruits of exercise, and come not without 
it It is amazing how inconsiderably this great truth is practically acted 
upon in education. Its use in moral training is a discovery of yesterday, 
and is yet recognised only to the most limited extent ; its efficiency in intel- 
lectual improvement, is likewise only beginning to be understood — in short, it 
has only been in the capabilities of the hand and limbs, which necessity 
teaches even the savage must be exercised to attain skill, that the law of 
exercise has been recognized in practice. The savage puts into his infant 
son's hands the bow and arrow, and the sling, and keeps him at severe and 
persevering trial for years ; he throws him into the water to train him to 
swim ; and accustoms his limbs to run, -leap, and climb, by long practice. The 
mechanic puts into the hands of his pupil the tool and the material, and sets 
him to work, well knowing that his progress were hopeless from mere verbal 
explanations. He might advance a certain way by example, by seeing his 
master work, and he will do so at the same time that be receives verbal in- 
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EtruclioTi oTer and aliore practical exercise: tbe whole [lirce appliances are 
Teqnisile; the verbal explaTinlion, llie precept alone, will do nethitig; with 
example added it will ilo a. litile ; hul, by the three means, nf precept, example, 
and exercise Domliineil, tlie end is completely g;Hiued. Now there is no ex* 
ceplion of any faculty by this law ; kini'nes» nnd comiiss'iioii are enlarged 
only hy a long coarse of actual pmcLice of kinilness and compasEion ; while 
justice is Bti-eiiglheneil hy the htihit of fairnehs and can dour, just aK much as 
sboemakins is improved hj shoeinaLing." 

I In addition to this it is observed, that the exercise of one facultjr 
will only improve that faculty, and is not adai>ted to improve any 
other. This we ai-e not disimsed to admit ; on the contrary, the exer- 
cise of one faculty has a tendency to improve others, aa it is impossi- 
ble to use a single faculty sejjarately. It is, however, true in degree j 
and, that all the faculties should be eKerciaed, therefore follows. 

Education should be divided into physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, we bave already said; on these tliree divisions the following 
remarks are offered, and they are of the utmost importance to ttje 
mother and the teacher. 

P. 130. — " By physical edocalion is meaot the improvement of tbe hodily 
powers and fuTiotitins, Tliere is much useful iostructioii in medical writers 
on lliis subject ', Itut from this very circumstance, not only ils theory, hut its 
practical applicatinn, is ton much held tii !« a medical, more than a. popular 
Object, and iheiefore ia apt to he lost sight of altogelher. This is a great 
error, the phyiiciau may he I'ecjuii-ed to direct tbe cure nf actual disease; hut, 
the conrtiiiou of prerervin^ healih and preventing diBfiBse are in out own 
bands, and depend I'pon our knunleilge nf them ; (his is not the place to im- 
parl that knowledge, hut only to urn;e the necessity of its being imparted, 
and o( the teacher of yuutli lieing able to impart it, so that the pupil should 
not only aciiuire llie habit of a judicious attenlion to healih, in the differeot 
and very simple re'iuisiies of air, temperature, clothing, diet, sleep, cleanli- 
ness — all as concerning himself; hat should i« able to app'y his knowledge 
to the treatment of the infant, of nhich he may afteruani Iiccome llie parent 
This last office concerns particularly the other sex : the physical education 
of tiie infant necessarily begins at hirth, and the mother and all employed 
about it, should not only be disabused of all gossip absurdities, such as 
swathing, rocViup:, and the liLe; hut should kuow, and apply as a mallet of 
easy practice certain rules as to tempeiature and clothing, avoiding cold and 
too much heal, atlenliim to the skin, and ablution fnim tepid water gradually 
to cooler, but never cold till a more advanced period ; — food, from the mother's 
milk, to other aliments; air, light, sleep, exercise, with avoidance of all posi- 
tions and ptemature moTemeuts hurijul to the limhs, the spine, and the 
joints ; — dentition, Sec. 

" This care will occupy two years ; when the child, quite able to walk aJone, 
vrtll commence a course of exercise, in which he will have more to do himself 
tliatt is done for him, His habits ought still to he well watched, and judici- 
OQslv directed in all the matters of air, exercise, food, sleep, cleanliness, 
cloiding, temperature, &c.; and the advantages of attention to these so strong- 



ly and practically impressed upon himself, as to become a permanen 

m life — a ntfliiiera d'etre, the contrary of which would be an annoyance 

prevention. Temperance and morfera(ion in all excitements should heir 



cated and practised ; sedentary employtnent should he relieved hy regular 
daily exercise in the open air, and that so contrived hy judicious gymnastics, 
as to exercise and strengthen all the muscles. As will afiernards be Etated, 
bMllh may be heaeBted hy the useful exercise of judicious manual labour 
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in the open air. On the whole, phyuoal education will depend on knowledge 
of physiology, of the parts of the t>ody and their functions, which, as will 
appear in the sequel, should form a part of education. 

^ Moral Education emhraces hoth the animal and moral impulses; it re- 
ffulates, as has already been shown, the former, and strengthens the latteL 
Whenever gluttony, indelicacy, violence, cruelty, greediness, cowardice, pride, 
insolence, vanity, or any mode of selfishness, snew themselves in the indivi- 
dual under training, one and all must be repressed with the most watchful 
solicitude and skiljful treatment. Repression may at first fail to be accom- 
plished, unless by seventy ; but the mstructor n^fficiently enlightened in tkt 
faculties will, the first practicable moment, drop the coercive system and awaken 
and appeal powerfully to the higher faculties of conscience and benevolence, 
and to the powers of reflection. This done with kindness — in other words a 
marked manifestation of benevolence itself, will operate with a power the ex- 
tent of which in education is yet to a very limited extent estimated. In the 
very exercise of the superior faculties, the inferior are indirecUy acquiring a 
habit of restraint and regulation ; for it is morally impossible to cultivate the 
superior faculties without a simultaneous thougli indirect regulation of the 
inferior. 

"Intellectual Education imparts knowledge and improves reflective 
power, by exercising the proper faculties upon their proper objects. Moral 
training, strictly distinguished, is a course of exercise in moral feeling and 
moral acting ; yet from the nature of the faculties, moral and intellectual ex- 
ercise roust proceed together: tlie highest aim and end of intellectual im- 
provement being moral elevation, which is the greatest happiness in this life, 
and an important preparation for the future. Yet nature and necessity point 
to an earlier appliance of direct moral than direct intellectual training ; be- 
cause there is but one time for moral training, and that is infancy. I hope to 
make this manifest." 

Mr. Simpson recommends, as might be supposed, the natural evi- 
dences, i. e. natural theology, on the principle, that every soul ought 
to know the obvious works of God, and the modes of his manifestation 
as a preparation for religious instruction : we hold, rather, that they 
ought to proceed together. The phenomena of nature, tausht in this 
spirit, become full of religion ; — taught without it, it would lead, we 
fear, to scepticism at least. The mind cannot fix, and will not re- 
pose, on these evidences alone ; to teach them so would be to separate 
indeed that which is already joined together by the golden links of 
divine love. 

Political information is endeavoured to be added. This is, indeed, 
an important feature in education, and as novel as it is important If 
this can be done so as to give no bias to party opinions, well ! but we 
should deem it to be impossible. As to "social rights" being taught, 
that would involve every variety of opinion : the social duties might 
be better communicated ; but these require much caution and circum- 
spection, or the demagogue will be produced. Of political economy, 
so called, it is well its first principles should be understood ; but kt 
its application be in household economy — ^the economy of management 
in common life. 

The grand obstacle to the adoption of education on these principle, 
appear to be the want of books and teachers ; of the first we have ab- 
solutely none of sufficient pith and cheapness, to bring into the work; 
with r^f*^^^ to tb" ' the obstacle is indeed great. The mastem of 
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our National aod Britisti Schooh, particularly the latter, are paid less 
than even the commoa mechanic; consequently that hody of men is 
composed of those who are either unfit ibr other occupations, or of 
those who fly to it in necessity, to keep them from starving. Their 
qualifications, as may be expected, are of the most humble kind ; of 
knowledge, such as ought to be communicated, they know scarcely 
any thing ; and they are held in the utmost disrepute by the patrons 
of their schools and by the parents of the children. Their extreme 
poverty and destitution bring them down to the common level of low 
life, and independence of character is, scarcely known among them: 
they live in the perpetual fear of losing their income, slender as it ia, 
and being utterly destitute. With minds bo aifected, and with cir- 
cumstances BO straightened, can we wonder that instruction, in too 
many eases, falls powerless from their hands ; and that the schoola 
they mismanage become only known for the rudeness, impudence, and 
general ignorance of the scholars. A teacher qualified to conduct a 
seminary such as Mr. Simpson would have for the education of the 
people, must be a " man of mind ; " he must not only possess know- 
ledge, but must be able to communicate it. Such a man would be 
entitled to a high social place, and would be worth, and must have, an 
income sufficient to keep him respectable. It will be otherwise vain. 
for National Schools to train young men and teach them the requisite 
knowledge for their profession ; for so soon as they become well-in- 
formed and really good teachers, that is, capable of teaching the higher 
elements of knowledge, they will open private academies on their own 
account, unless a fidl and fair remuneration be afforded them for their 
labour. 

We are sorry our space will not allow us to enter into a fiu'ther 
analysis of Mr, Simpson's work ; it is replete with much sound infor- 
mation, scattered indeed over a wide space, but which has a direct 
tendency to make the true principles and practice of education under- 
stood. We have objected where we felt it our duty to object, and 
our objections refer to a point, on which it is at all times difficult, but 
yet no less indispensable, to offer an opinion. Such a system as is 
□ere recommended, divested of some of its details, and modified to 
suit particular notions on unimportant matters, would be a vast im- 
provement upon our national establishments for education ; but, pub- 
lic opinion must be turned to it, and from the general feeling on the 
subject now abroad, we are led to hope, that at no distant period the 
principles here brought forward will form a very important part ii 
the work of public mstruction. 

Praelical Sxsulu of the Workhovse Si/nlem, at adnpteil al the Parish of C 
Jiiaendea, Biu:lu, daring the year 1633-4 ; wiui Remarki on the print 
Details of the Suttem, and the Benefitir arising lo the Poor from the Linala- 
tUn of CharitaiU Effort! to the EtKourageiaeal of Indvslriout and Ptwd- 
tknt Babiti. By the Rev. D. Capper, A.M. Curate of Great Missenden, 
Bucks.— pp. 79.' 

The rich and poor are united together by reciprocal ties of obligation— 
wJut affects the one will more or less also affect the other: aa the pros- 
VoL. l.—J€m. 1835. F 
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perity of the higher classes gives labour and remuneration to the lower, 
so do the improvidence, vices, and demoralization of the poor trench 
on the pockets of the rich ; nay, it has a greater effect upon them than 
even upon the poor themselves, who are too ignorant to perceive the 
dreadful consequence of their own destitution. For the permanent se- 
curity, therefore, of their own enjoyment, it becomes the duty of the 
rich to interest themselves in the concerns of the humbler classes ; and 
it will not only be necessary to endeavour to find a remedy for the social 
destitution that exists in those classes by the formation of better habits 
by education ; but also by meeting the positive evils now felt, by re- 
medies applicable and available at the present time — ^the question being 
not only as to its origin, but as to the oest modes of dealmg with it 

Unfortunately, however, those best disposed to take up the poor 
man*s cause, are rarely endowed with the qualities of mind capable of 
analyzing his character ; — they are too frequently led astray oy tales 
of destitution, and by the very act of relieving the apparently, and 
perhaps the really necessitous at the time, confer a positive evil on the 
individual as also upon society at large. 

It generally happens in most parishes, that there exists a class of 
persons who feel it their duty to relieve human misery wherever they 
find it. Impelled by a high sense of Christian obligation, and a feel- 
ing of divine compassion for the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, 
they are found sedulously employed in visiting the abodes of misery, 
and offering both spiritual and pecuniary relief to those whom they 
think the most needy. In many cases they are led to deplore, firom the 
accounts they receive, the want of feeling in parish authorities ; and 
after those authorities have been at the trouble of ascertaining the real 
state, character, and wants of a family, they are found stepping in 
from time to time with such inconsiderate relief as totally to undo all 
that had before been accomplished, in the way of teaching the poor 
man not to depend upon others but upon himself. 

Now we hold it as essential, that in all cases, it should be considered 
as a duty in the wealthier classes to go hand in hand with the parish 
authorities. It is true that too generally those composing the vestry of 
a parish, are of a class with which it is offensive to come in contact; 
and that the interminable squabbles, petty feuds, and coarse behaviour, 
witnessed in parochial meetings, are such as to disgust the man of edu- 
cation and refinement. But if it were as much the practice of the well- 
educated and the rich to attend these meetings as it is their practice to 
keep away from them, we should soon observe a vast difference in the 
conduct of the meetings themselves and a highly-important alteration 
in the objects it is theirs to investigate. 

Jt is only by the exertions of the afSuent operating through the in- 
strumentality of the poor laws, that any great change in the present 
condition of the labouring classes can be effected. The poor laws 
themselves are now much better calculated than they formerly were to 
produce this change. But like all other laws, if they are not faithfrdly 
and duly administered by the concurrent operation of all parties con- 
cerned , and if the action of private individuals are in an o^osite 
direction to their letter and spirit, the result must be, as it hitherto has 
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legradatioR auii pauperism on one side, and alarm and appre- 
hension on tiie other. The poor laws are not only for the relief of the 
destitute, but ought to be considered as the humane and Christian por- 
tion of the effective police of a. country. If this definition was con- 
stantly borne in mind, the results of their administration would be 
very difiereat. Those who are on the verge of starvation must either 
b(^, steal, or be relieved, K the first be tolerated the second goes 
hand in hand with it ; and if we are not considerate in an extreme de- 
gree in the application of the latter, we are producing a state of things 
almost as baa as if there were no poor laws at all. The poor, them- 
selves, will ever remain stationary in their degradation, unless acted 
upon by the classes immediately above them; and these classes have 
yet to be taught that their own security and enjoyments are endanffered 
oy the misery and predial agitation by which they are surrounded! i 

It becomes then the first business of every one who has any property, 
to make himself master of the knowledge which wiU enable hmi to ' 

E reserve that property in a state of security. In making this attempt, 
e will soon become convinced that it is only by the utmost prudence, 
the nicest management, and the most unfUncbing firmness that that 
can be done ; — and be must labour to teach by bis demeanour and ge- 
neral conduct that the laws of the country must not be violated with 
impunity, that all kinds of distress, arising from want of prudence 
must be left to their natural punishment, and that no bounty will ever 
be granted upon imprudence, much less on clamour, violence, and 
impudence. At the same time this course is to be tempered with ten- 
derness, benevolent feeling, kindness, and assistance to all, who, by 
the affliction of Providence, unavoidable misfortune, and old age, are 
rendered destitute. 

In this spirit, the workhouse system at Great Missenden has been 
carried on with all the advantages which might naturally have been 
supposed ; and through the exertions of one whose office has doubtless 
led him to feel it as one of bis high duties towards God and man. The 
pastoral character is in perfect keeping with an exertion of the kind; 
he is indeed the shepherd of his flock, who not only endeavours to 
lead his sheep beside the rivers and waters of spiritual peace, but who 
extends his crook towards the heedless and unwary, and guides them 
to sure and certain pasturage. 

The principles carried on at Missenden seem to be reducible to a fetr 
obvious rules : first, that no case of distress shall be eligible to relief, 
unless it he casual, unavoidable, and such as ordinary prudence could 
not foresee and avert; secondly, that able-bodied labourers shall not be 
eligible to relief merely because they cannot obtain employment; 
thirdly, that neither a wife nor child jMr DC shall constitute a claim to 
parish allowance ; fourthly, that in bastardy cases, whenever the mother 
shall apply for relief for her child, the law sliall be strictly enforced. 
That no allowance be made in aid of wages, rate, or rent ; that no 
permanent pensions be granted ; that no relief be given to women 
lying in with the first or second child; that no money be given towards 
tne expenses of funerals ; that parish loans be granted ; and that all 



paupers shall bspromdedjvr in the workhmtae, and claaeed according 
to efieir c/taraeter and deserts. 

We are not. however, inclined, as too manv are, to look upon the 
poor, generally, aa an aggregution of vice and imposture ; and to cx>a- 
siderevery person in want a Uelinquent. There are cases of extreme suf- 
fering often occurring, and the utmost caution ia necessary to relieve 
them ; but let this be done after patient investigation, and with a union 
of moral with physical means. To look upon every destitute man as 
a rogue, as some would do, arises from gross selfishness and mi- 
santhropy ; in all our efforts let us never ibi^et " human nature," 

To look at these regulations abstractedly, they may appear to some 
as too severe for adoption ; the result, however, has proved the con- 
trary ; the evidence afforded in the pamphlet amply bearing out the 
necessity and propriety of every one of them. Indeed the last r^u- 
lation was expected to bring at least fifty or sixty able-bodied paupers 
into the house immediately, but even this apprehension was found to 
be groundless. Alluding to this, Mr. Capper writes — 

" We bave now only one able-liudied poupcr in the bouse, who was passed 
bome from London, and who is certainly far loo idle le seek for anf otber 
relief;* nor has there occurred more than i ' '' ' " 

bodied pauper has attempted to brave the 
bouse, by bringing his whole family within i 
fi?e children, making a toial of seven persoi 
month of Norember. They were well know 
parish " by a similar experiment, and as ihi: 
under ibe new regulations, it was determined, although with 
on the part of a few members of the vestry, to apply the systei 
and. nmtbcT give money nor work. Tliey were offered the bouse, ae was 
accepted. Ibe husband and the elder boys were separated from the mother 
and the other children, and allowed only occasional communication. They 
were placed in the second class, althongb the mother and younger children 
had some indulgences granted them in eoneideration of their age, and olber 
circumstances ; in consequence of which they seemed tolerably well satisfied. 
The husband hoie his Jot with some " determination " for three weeks, when 
he applied to the vestry, with the woful exclamation, "ft I to go to thai pump 
all day ? " alluding to the absence of any better beverage than that of pure 
water. He was told there was uo remedy, hut that he might go out for a day 
to look for work. This he readily ^cepied, and at the next vestry, he again 
appeared in a more woful plight than before ; — " Gentlemen," soid he, " I 
cannot stand it no longer. I hope you will let me go. Gentlemen ; if you 
will only let me go, it will save you hundreds of pounds, fob I'll teci. 'eh 

*LL, iNB NOT ONE SHiLL COME TO VOUR HOUSE NO MORE." Ou being told 

we had no wish to detain him, provided he tooh his wife and family with 
him; "he hoped we would give him a few shillings toatart him." This being 
contrary to oar rules, we Euhscrihed a smoll sum amongst ourselves, and in 
two or three days he obtained a lodging adjoining the workbouse; was soon 
able to find employment, and has now a regular place, where he is likely to 

The plan of refusing all casual relief except in illness, has the effect 
to convince the poor that they must now be industrious, or starve, or 
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^ . I Bubject to the diBcipline of the house ; and Mr. Capper remarks, 
that " the jiff hi choice has been made in every instance ; and the cir- 
cnmstwiceH of many are, in consequence so much unproved, that the 
more honest portion are not sorry for the change; especially as they 
«re sensible that, all beinff alike refused, there can he no partialiiy ." 
The old system ol' reheving without strict inquiry, and the discrimi- 
nation of character or conduct, made the pauper to believe that the 
parish money was the poor man's right; and he would rarely struggle 
for that which was to be had without any further exertion than bully- 
ing a vestry into comphance. It is common enough to find paupers 
renuing small relief, and demanding what they thought proper of Ibose 
who had not sufficient firmness to deny them: they would, m the words 
of Mr. Capper, " throw down such a sum as two or three shillings on 
the table, contemptuously declaring, they were not going to take such 
relief as that." Leaving, however, further arguments respecting, the 
old systems of parish government, we shall refer to the success of the 
plan dehvered in the tract before us : — 

" Tlie amount or our population is alwiit 1,900. The average amount of 
rates for the last ibtee years, up to Lady-day, 1833, was ten shillinp and six- 
peace in tlie pound, on thrce-fourlhs cif the annual vulue; and the average 
unnal expenditure in the same period, upwards of 1,900'., Iieing- one pound 
per head on tlie population. For the last three years, tJie overseers feanng to 
levy rales sufficiently large to cover the heavy expenditure, incurred a oon- 
liderable debt, aniountint>: in 1830 to nearly 50^., and increased in 1831 and 
1832, to 440i. To hare liquidated this debt in one year, and defrayed the cur- 
teni expenses with the old system still in force, would have required a rate of 
fldrteen shillings and sixpence in tlie pound! a snm which I am convinced 
numj of the small fanners could not tiave paid ; and in consequence of the 
increased embarrasEinents of others, many of tlie poor would hare been thronn 
ont of employment, and distress multiplied perhaps wilhool remedy. We 
have therefore, the frreatest reason Co be tbunlcful for our happy escape ixoja 
k ittuation apparently so hopeless. 

"Instead of a rale of thirteen shillingi and tixpenne in the pound,and every 
prababiiity in future of its annually amounting Lo twelve shiilini/i, we have, 
Dnder the new system, been enabled to liqmdate the entire debt, expend 178^ 
00 the workhouse, and to close the year's account nith a balance of 60i. in 
band, by a TBie of only ten akillittgi in the pound! And I can fearlessly 
iATin,Uiat this has been done iu the exercise of the kindest spirit and man- 
ner towards the poor, and nithout any known instance of injustice or oppres- 
■ioD. Our expenses are now reduced to about 200/. per quarter, being up- 
vuds of 1,0002. per annum less than the average eipenditure of the last 
three years. Surely, the system by which so much has been effected, is wor- 
fliy the attention of the enlightened philanthropist, and of the general adop- 
tion of the more interested part of the community." 

These facts speak for themselves, and require little remark : we may, 
however, allude to the effects of the system on those who were in the 
habit of receiving weekly pay : — 

"There were fifty-eiRht resident and fifteen non-resident pensioners, and 

rixteen illegitimate chtdren, receiving the annual sum of 5301. ; one hundred 

and eighty-nine persons who received, on various pretences, as casual relief, 

. IKOI.; and one hundred and thirty-one who received relief by employment 

t In the amount of 34?;. Seventy-one were relieved both by casual relief and 
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labour, niid eltvrn vBUtiveJ cMsuaJ relief and weetly pay ; su iiiat niil of a 
populatioti uf 1,W0, three hundred and ten, or one-.^ixiij iif Ihe uliale, were 
paupers, drnwio!' oo the wealth, or rather paverlj, of the parish, tu the unnual 
average amuunt o! l,2D0f. ! But I am raLhei' unilerstutiDi^ the facta of the 
case; for od rcfeiritig' again to the documents, I find, that a great number of 
the pensioners had families; and I maj iLerefore fnirlj calciiliite that one- 
third of the population were more ijr less involved in the morallj-injnrious 
effects connected with pauperism. 

" The change effected hy the new sjsteni is as follows:— The number of 
pensioners is reduced to ihirty-two resident, tliree non-resident, and nine iU»- 
gitimate children, who receice the annual sum of 240f. The casua] list con- 
sists on an average, of six individuals per week, receiving an average sum of 
about sixty pounds or less in the year ; and the charges for labour are reduced 
to a cipher ! and probably, only about one-twelfth part of llie population, in- 
stead of one-Otinl, can now be considered in a state of pauperism, receiving 
totheamounlof about 300'. per annum instead of 1,300;.!— making a, dif 
ference, principally in favour of industry and happiness, of 800i. per nnimm, 
— in other noiils, the annual sum given in relief is reduced three-fuuitha of 
its former average amount." 

In the coQcliiding pages of this highly -interesting tract, which ought 
to be read by the members of every select parochial vestry in the king- 
dom, the author recomraenda every parish to be very cautious, in the 
introduction of a rigid system, uolesa every facility can at 'the same 
time be afforded to the spirit of enterprize and industry ; and advises 
its connection with provident societies, loan funds, the allotment of 
land, aiid schools for the children of the poor. To the three for- 
mer subjects it is our intention to call public opinion; with regard to 
the latter, we must suffer the author again to speak. Alluding to phi- 
lanthropic exertion generally, he observea : — 

"At the same time, however, it must be accompanied by education, for 
otherwise the poor will be (as indeed they are in too many cases at the present 
moment) ONLY a degree removed from the brute creation i and there- 
fore incapable of sufficiently appreciating the value of right principles and 
motives. This country has indeed much to answer for in its almost ilvdieA 
neglect of the mnral wants of its peasantry. They have been treated aa a 
tind of separate world, without a soul ; and it is therefore no wonder that 
now, when they are beginning to understand a little of their own nature in 
its moral and intellectual, as well as physical capacities, some confusion and 
disorder should occur to mar that harmony and beauty nhicb were desired 
and expected. But let not fliat be charged on education which is in fact to 
be attributed either to previous neglect and consequent deep morai injury, or 
else to the insufficiency of the means employed. At present the instruc- 
tion AFFOanED IS WHOLLV INADEflUATE TO THE WANTS OF TBE POPtlt^ATtON J 

and until those wants are supplied, it will he in vain to expect the peasantry, 
generally, to act as rational and moral beings. Their sad, degrading, and 
slavish ignorance cannot long continue— knowledge will be obtained — 
theii desires aft«r it will become more ea^er and irrepressible; and if not 
promptly and judiciously Bupplied with u'Wmotm maleriati, they will natu- 
rally feed on those which are poisonovn and ^tnictive. The aristocracy and 
gentry of England have now no other alternative, but either /ree/y to dispense 
flie treasures of useful knowledge to the poor, or suffer them, in the exercise 
of their own ill-directed efforts for liberty and enlargement of mind, to be- 
come willing and active instruments in the hands of a restless and indefatiga- 
ble body of men, who can breathe only ihe elements of discord, and who do- 
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inorBlly bcneficia) and benutiful. 
the more am I convinced that 
oo C£NERALLV, When ihe sub- 
ject first came under niy oliserralion, I thought differentlt. But I now 
see diat to attempt to limit \be rising efforts of a being possessed of a leason- 
able soul— ihe image of the All-wise Creator— in absurd in principle, and 
rniuouB in practice. And to depriTe him altogether of tie " key of know- 
Iedge"^bound as be is for an eternal Slate of existence— is as wicked as it is 
cruel. I do not mean tbat education, either in kind or degree, should be 
/breed ; for either in religion or morals, ooropulsion is ruinous ; but it should 
be uniTersallj provided oud offered. And the master of every school should 
be able to aRord tvhatever instruclion the genius of his scholars might re- 
quire, or their lime and opportunities permit of their receiving. 

"By education, however, I must be considered as meaning tbat which is 
stricllj religious. Not tbat religion is to be propounded as a science, but Uiat 
the poor should be taoglit ihe true end of all knowledge — the glory of God; 
and that they should he instructed to love and fear Him, and reverence and 
(ibey his word. Let Ibis be done, and our peasanlry will erentually become 
ioih wise and happy. But if, on the contrary, v/e endeavour to set otir youth 
aSoat on the sea of knowledge without either compass or chart by which to 
diqie their coarse — if we have never pointed them to the polar star of truth, 
we need not wonder at the result ! Common sense and the experience of ages 
alike confiim our apprebensions, not of danger only, but of rum." 

We need not say how much these remarks are in unison with our 
ideaa, nor need we eaj how rejoiced we are to find that that influential 
uid enlightened body — the clergy, ore in various ways, bearing their 
teFlimonj to the necessity of an enlarged and more liberal courae of 
ioBtruclion for the people, Let them proceed on these principles, and 
they will secure the love and aflectlon of their docks ; let them do aa 
Mr. Capper has done, and they will not only receive the highest honor 
which can be conferred upon them, as Mr. Capper has received — the 
thanliB and gratitude of their parishioners ; but they will also enjoy the 
tugh satisfaction, which results from a consciousness of havmg done 
'Vir duty, in the place which God appointed for the scene of theiz 
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of the Stale of Public Imtruetioit in Prussia, addressed to the Cotmt 
Mantalivel, Peer of France, Minister of Public Instruction and Ecclesi- 
auieal Affairs. By M. Victor Cousin ; translated by Sarah Austen. Small 
8vD. pp. 38—333, 

Tre system of Public Instruclion in Prussia, is tlie moat perfect in 
flie world : it comprehends instruction for all classes, according to the 
station of each ; and is looked upon not only as the means of imbuing 
■flie people with intelligence, but as the first engine of preventive police 
in the kingdom. Aa such it becomes a powerful testimony in favour 
of the government of a country taking up the education of the people 
U a legislative measure, and aSbrd the most convincing arguments of 
its practicability. 

Mrs, Austen observes, in her preface, that she long ago wished to 
publish a translation of this Keport, but was prevents from doing so 
Dy bong told by judges of the state of public mind, that it would not 
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obtain sufficient attcotiou. We are glad to find that the public miad 
has since undergone a favourable change (we should say a revolution) 
in favour of the necessity of the immeoiate education of all, not only 
in the mere implements of knowledge, but in knowledge itself. 

This change is to be attributed to the great light that has been 
thrown on the state of the poor by the Poor Law Commission, the 
Factory Bill, and by the recent examinations of the Committee of 
Education; and it is a cheering symptom indeed, in the prospects of 
the country, to observe, that the most strenuous defenders of ignorance 
are coming forward in various ways to record the change that has taken 
place in their sentiments ; and we rejoice to add, that they are willing 
to allow, not only that the slender portion of education they formerly 
objected to is essential, but that an extension of that education haa 
become expedient. 

Nothing, perhaps, has a finer tendency to humble that ignorant con- 
tempt for other nations, which is the cause of the besetting folly of the 
English, than the perusal of this volume. It shews us to be a generation, 
at least, behind our poorer tieiffhbours, — and also that, however, as a 
nation, we may boast of our civil institutions, and onr rights and liber- 
ties, yet in the first of all institutions we are positively deficient. 

To this may be answered, that private benevolence will supply that 
in England which compulsory measures alone will do in Prussia. But 
we must reflect on this, that out of a population of sixteen millions, the 
number who su/yx^-l education, do not amount to more than five thou- 
thousand at the most ; and that, at least, otie third of the people of 
England are growing up in ignorance ; while those who are said to be 
under instruction, are m every case so fettered by restriction and the 
system of eKclusiveness, as to benefit hut little indeed in comparison 
with the instructed in the nation of whom we write. 

Not, however, intending here to discuss the question of education, 
as a le^iative measure, we shall proceed to our remarks on the transla-. 
tion now before us. 

M. Cousin divides his Report into four sections -.-^ 

I. — GENERAL OHOANIZATION OP PUBLIC rNSTBUCTION. 

II, PRIM.AKY INSTRUCTIOS. 

111. — INSTRUCTION OP THE SKCONn DKGREB, OB, GTMNAS 
IV, HIGHER INSTRUCTION, OK DNIVERSITIKS. 

General Organinazatian of Public Iiistruetion. — The mechanism 
of the administration of public instruetion is as follows : Every parish 
is bound to support a school, of which the pastor or curate is inspec- 
tor, associated with a committee. In parishes where there are several 
schools and establishments of primary instructbn of a higher order 
than the county schools, the magistrates form a higher committee, or 
board, which presides over all these schools, with their several com- 
mittees, and arranges them into one harmonious system, Besides this, 
in the chief town of the Kreis, or circle, there is another inspector, 
whose authority extends to all the schools in the circle. This inspec- 
tor is generally a clergyman ; in Catholic parts it is the dean: Ma title 
is Kreuschulins^ctor. 
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Thus we see tbat in Prassia, as in all the rest of Germany, the two first 
degrees of authority in primary instruction are in the hands of the Clergy ; hut 
ahove these two lowest steps, ecclesiastical influence is at an end, and the in- 
fluence of the civil power comes in. The Schulinspector of every Kreis cor- 
responds with the Regierung (regency) of every department, (Bezirke) through 
the medium of the president of that regency, who answers, as I have said, to 
the prefect in France. This regency includes several counsellors (Regierung- 
srathe,) charged with different duties, among others as special councillor for 
the primary schools, called Schulrath (school councillor,) a paid office like his 
oolleagues, who acts as a link hetween the public instruction and the ordinary 
civil administration of the province, inasmuch as on the one side he iis nomi- 
nated on the presentation of the minister of public instruction, while on the 
other, as soon as he is nominated, he forms a part of the council of regency, 
in his quality of Schulrath, and thus becomes responsible to the minister of the 
interior. The Schulrath makes the reports to the council, which decides by a 
majority. He inspects the schools, quickens and keeps alive the zeal of the 
Scnulinspectoren (school inspectors,) the Schuhorst'dnde (school committees) and 
schoolmasters ; all the correspondence of the parish inspectors and the superior 
inspectors is addressed to him ; he conducts the correspondence relative to 
schools in the name of the regency, and also through the medium of the presi- 
dent, with the provincial consistories and the school-board ( Schulcollegium^) as 
well as with the minister of public instruction ; in a word, the Schulrath is the 
true director of primary instruction in each regency. 

' I do not attempt here to go into any details ; I have confined myself wholly 
to the endeavour to make the machinery of public instruction in Prussia intef- 
lipble to you as a whole. To sum up all, primary instruction is parochial and 
departmental, and at the same time is subject to the minister of public instruc- 
tion, which double character appears to me consequent on the very nature of 
establishments which equally require the constant superintendance of local 
power, and the guidance of a superior hand, vivifying and harmonizing the 
whole. This double character is represented by the Schulrath, who has a seat 
in the council of the department, and is responsible both to the ministry of the 
interior and to that of public instruction. 

* On the other hand, all secondary instruction is under the care of the Schul- 
collegium (school-board,) which forms part of the provincial consistorj', and 
which is nominated by the minister of public instruction. All higher instruc- 
tion, that of universities, has for its organ and its head the royal commissary, 
who acts under immediate authority of the minister; thus nothing escapes the 
eye and the power of the minister ; yet, at the same time, each of these depart- 
ments of public instruction enjoys sufficient liberty of action. The universities 
elect their officers. The school board proposes and overlooks the profession of 
gymnasia, and takes cognizance of all the more important points of primary 
instruction. The schulrath, with the council of regency (or rather the council 
of regency on. the report of the schulrath) and in pursuance of the correspond- 
ence of the inspectors and committees, decides on the greater part of the affairs 
of the lower stage of instruction. The minister, without entering into the in- 
finite details of popular instruction, is thoroughly informed as to results, and 
direets eFejrything by instructions, emanating from the centre, which tend to 
diffuse a nationid unity throughout the whole. He does not interfere mi- 
nniely with the business of secondary instruction, but nothing is done without 
his sanction, and this is never given but on full and accurate reports. The 
same applies to universities ; Ihey govern themselves, but according to fixed 
laws. The professors elect their deans and their rectors, but they are them- 
selves nominated by the minister. In short, the end of the entire organization 
of poblie instruction in Prussia, is to leave details to the local powers, and to 
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reserve lo the luiaister and his council the direction and general impulse giren 
U the whole." 

The duly of the parish to maintain a primary school ia not more particu- 
larly desired than that of the parents to send their children ; aud this duty is 
so national, eo rooted in nil the moral habits of ibecountry, that it is expressed 
in a single nord, tchulpjlichligkfit (sohool duty or school obligation.) All pa^ 
rents are bound either to give their children education at home at a private 
school, or to send them to a school so provided from the uge of seven to fourteen. 
If they send them to a private school, they are still bound to pay the charges 
imposed on them for the support of the seliool to which Hiey would naturally 
belong. Care is taken to furnish necesGitous parents with the uecessaiiei of 
i nslmctioD, and even clothes, where the want of them would prove an obstacle 
to their atlendaDce. The clergy and other influential bodies are exhorted and 
encouraged to impress upon the people the necessity aud benefit of primary 
instruction, and in case of their neglecting this important duty, after admon- 
ition and caution, the children are taken to the school by the police, and the 
parents are punished hy fine or imprisonment, and are deprived of all pa- 
rochial relief so long as they fail to fulfi! this duty. 

Besides every padsli being bound lo ieep an elementary school, every town 
mast have one burgbei or middle school, or more, according to its population. 
In all the schools &e nnmber is not allowed to exceed one hundred for one 
master. In case there are two religious parties in the town, the master is to 
be of the religion of tlie majority ; if in sucli a case there U a second master, 
be is to be of the religion of the minority. 

With regard to the teacher, this is, with the government, the most essential 
point If you would hare good masters, you must first of all ensure them a 
inaiDi«nance. The FruGsian law expresses iiwlf on this head in tlie most 
solemn manner. It is our own Ann will, says the ting, in whose name it 
spealcs, that in the maintenance of every school, this be regarded as the most 
important object, and take precedence of all others. The schoolmaster is 
allowed many important privileges, one of which is the ancient custom of his 
being permitted to reckon his place at the table of every family of the govern- 
ment in rotation. He is, however, not permitted to do this, if it appears that 
his dignity of duties are likely lo suffer by it He is not suffered to collect 
the ichalgkd or pay of the scholars for the same reason. He is also not allowed 
to engage in any trade or additional employment, except by express penniasion. 
He may, however, increase his salary by the performance of parochial func- 
tions of a respectable kind, and not derogatory to his office. 

A fund is provided for infirm schoolmasters, and their widows and children 
are pensioned, the latter having a special right to aU the benefits of establish- 
ments of education. 

The different gradations oi primary instruflum are as follow :— pp. 51-3. 

'The elementary schools have for their object the regular developement of 
the faculties of man, by more or less extended instruction in the branches of 
knowledge, indispensable to the loner classes both in town and country. 

' The Burgher (or middle) schools bring the child to that point at which 
peculiar aptitude for classical studies, properly so called, oi some .particular 
prafesBion may manifest itself. 

' The Gifmmuia carry on education to the point at which hoys, after having 
received A classical and liberal culture, enter on a course of practical studies 
in ordinary life ; or scientific, superior, and special ; or professional studies at 
the uuiversities. 

Every complete elementary school necessarily comprehends the following 

IS of forming the moral character of chil- 
the positive truths t>f Christianity. 
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, 9. The GeriDan language, aud in provinces where a foreign languag 
poken, the language of llie caunlT)',in addition to the Gennan, 
", The elements of geometry, together with tlie general principles 



of 



I. Caleulaticin and practical arithmetic. 

I. The elements of plijfiics, geography, general history, and especially the 

-J of Pniasiii. 

isl he taten to introduce and combine these hranohes of Itnow- 
e with the reading and writing lessons as much as possible, indepsudentlv 
le inatmction »hich shall be given on those subjects speciallj. 
1. Singing, uitb a. rien 10 improve the views of the children, lo elevate their 
hearts and inind°, to perfect and ennoble the pcipular songs and church music 
and psalmody. 

7. Wrtting and gymuaslic exercises, which fortify all the senses, and espe- 
eJaUj that of sight. 

8. The simplest manual labour, and some instructions in husbandry, aC' 
cording to the agriculture of the respeolive parts of the country. 

The instructions in religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, are 
strictly indispensable in every school. No school shall be considered as a, 
DOmplete elementary school, unless it fulfil the whole scheme of instruction 
ju^ marked out. 

Every burgher school shall afford instruction on the foliating subjects; — 

1. Religion and morals. 

2. The German langunge, and at the same time the language of the ooun- 
nriu the pnivinees not German; reading, composition, exercises in style, study 
01 the national classics. In all the German part of the country, the modem 
foreign languages are an accessary branch of study. I.atin is taught to all 
the (mildren wiuiii certain limits, as a. means of eserciBing their facinties and 
^ir judgment', whether they be ot be not to enter the higher schools. 

4. The elements of mathematics, and especially a thorough course of prac- 
tical arithmetic. 

ft. Physical science, as far as is sufficient to explain the most remarkable 

8. Geography and history combined, in order to give some knowledge of the 
euth, of uie general history of the world, of the people who inhabit it, and 
(be empires into which it is divided. Prussia — its history, laws, and consti- 
tntion, sfaall form the subject of a special study. 

7. The principles of drawing shell be taught to all concurrently with the 
iMSOns in physics, natural history, and geometry. 

8. Writing must he carefully attended to, and the hand trained to write 
(UstiDCtly and neatly. 

9. The singing lessons shall be attended by all the pupils, not only with a 
rien to form them to that art, but to qualify them to assist in the services of 
the church with propriety and solemnity, by singing the psalms or choral 
mn^c with correctness and judgment. 

10. Gymnastic exercises, adapted to the age and strength of ihe scholar«fl| 
The following are aho important regulations : — 
Masters must take paiiia to know the character and qualiticB 

pupils. All Bcholara of elementary schools receive a certificate of 
character on lea\-ing it, which is given with great solemnity. There is 
DO provision as regards the selection of books, that being left free to 
the judgment of the masters and committee. The religious instruction 
in the protestant schools is founded on the Holy Scriptures. The ec- 
desiastical authorittes are consulted in the choice of religioue works. 
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The bishops choose those for catholic schools. Mechanical methods 
of communicating knowledge are watched. Parents are bound to con- 
form exactly to the rules of the school ; and every child is obliged to 
go through the whole course of fundamental instruction. Examina- 
tions in public are periodically held, for the boys' schools; but the 
girls are only examined before their parents and teachers. All public 
authorities are required to protect the public schools, each in his 
sphere of action ; and to lend their aid to schoolmasters in the exer- 
cise of their functions, as to any other servants of the state. Clergy- 
men are directed to seize every occasion, whether at church, or during 
their visits to schools, or in their sermons at the opening of classes, of 
reminding the schools of their high and holy mission, and the people 
of their duties towards the schools ; so that the people may accustom 
themselves more and more to regard education as one of the essential 
conditions of public life, and may daily take a deeper interest in its 
progress. 

This brief outline will serve to give a favourable opinion of the 
value of the work Mrs. Austen has translated. Nothing, we think, 
could have been better timed ; and we shall be glad to find it in the 
hands of every real friend to popular education, on comprehensive 
principles. To those who may think that a legal obligation to educate 
children, savours of a military and despotic government, we would 
only observe, that the system of education is in the highest degree 
popular in Prussia. The parents indeed anticipate the time at which 
the legal constraint begins ; and the number of children attending the 
public schools in 1831 actually exceeded the whole number of children 
existing in the monarchy between the ages of seven and fourteen, the 
period prescribed by law. 

We shall recur again to this work in our next; but we would 
earnestly endeavour to call the attention of the friends of education to 
the work itself — a work, certainly, of the most interesting character 
that has been published on the subject of education for a long time. 
To the patient reader, who will go through it, will be afforded abundant 
information of a kind well calculated to rouse the faculties to an ap- 
preciation of the all-importance of instruction to the community. Por- 
tions might be selected still further calculated to shew the beautiful 
spirit which pervades the whole, but it ought to be studied as a whole; 
in each part it is complete ; but the beautiful harmony of it, as a go- 
vempaent machine, can only be seen by an examination of it as a sys- 
tem living and working from the monarch on his throne down to the 
meanest portion of his people. 

Our succeeding notice will comprise the organization and methods 
of teaching in the Normial schools. 

The Father's Book; or^ Suggestions for the Government and Instruction of 
Young Children in Christian Principles, By Theodore Dwight, jun. Ed- 
mund Fry, London. — pp. 237. 

The American writers are of the advanced guard in education ; some 
of the most interesting, and at the same time some of the best books, 
have been published in the infant world. Judicious essays on the 
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ineiplea of Education find their way into the pubhc prints, and the 
Eonduct of domeatii! life is exploined and recommended in the most 
populitr of these journals. It must be gratifying to the government of 
a country to observe the public mind becommg gradually disposed to 
eoBvass and discuss questions of such vital importance as those of the 
education of the young, and the duties of parents towards tbeir chil- 
dren. On the due ineulcation of proper feelings regarding these sub- 
jects, depend the safety and stability of u. state; nay, the very exist- 
ence of the civil compact. The- deep perversity of the human heart 
cannot be rooted out by penal statutes or public executions, and the 
taint of hereditary sin will not he driven from the mind by expedients 
of retributive legislation. If a government is indeed zeedous for the 
public weal, if it would haie peace to be the seal on the charter of a 
nation's freedom, it must be the nursing father and the nursing mother 
of its children. Legislators should consider themselves common 
fathers ; and till they ieam that education is the first of theirs, as it is 
die first of a father's duty, we cannot expect to see their laws obeyed, 
nor their rules of government appreciated. America, as well as Eng- 
land, is far behind in the work of education, and although a. feeling 
in its favour undoubtedly exists, its positive necessity is not gene- 
rally understood. The works of such writers as the one befortCus, 
are, of all others, the most valuable to a community ; particularly to 
a community rising in the scale of national importance. They have a 
power^ tendency to influence the public niiud, and if it be the rule 
ID America, as it is in England, for a government to receive its im- 
pukes from roiikout, such publications ought to be considered either 
with extreme jealousy or satisfaction, just m proportion as the govern- 
ment may be honestly or dishonestly disposed. 

With regard to the hook before us, it partakes of many of the faults 
of a country whose political and social state is scarcely consolidated, 
aod where knowledge is yet in its infancy ; at the same time it teems 
with a spirit of freedom, and is perfectly at issue with the received 
dogmaa of scholastics ; its principal recommendation is the high tone 
of religious feeling which pervades the whole, and the earuest endea- 
vour manifested in every page to place instruction on the sure basis of 
principle and utility. It is difiicult, in a small work, to say all that 
miebt be said on a subject so comprehensive and important as moral 
ana iatellectual instruction ; the author has not attempted more than to 
give general directions, and to draw forth general inferences: he has 
appealed to the father in a general way — be has spoken, as we might 
imagine a child would speak, if it knew its own condition ; and, without 
goiiig intn the particulars of instruction, has given such suggestions as 
are well calculated to convince the parent of the high responsibility of 
hia office and the important charge that devolves upon him. 

The volume comprehends the principles of education ; the treat- 
ment, physical and moral, of young children; health of children, 
playthings, sports, amusements, exercise, intellectual instruction, the 
sabbath, family government, conversation, the influence of education 
on society, religious instruction, and schouls ; of the latter, the foUow- 
ing lemarka are made — 
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" £verj iulelligent pareul must tie seusible ihal his own personal intwetit, 
and tlie goad of liis children, are closel; connected with the flourishing con- 
dilion of schooU around him : if well conducted, they are nurseries of good 
order and public moruls, and lia^e a favonrahle influence on every thiug relu- 
ab1e in societr. But schouls, ihat tbej ma; do much good, niuKt be nell 
managed, and this they cannot be by Ticious and incompienl teachers. One 
of the poorest pieces of ecounmy jpnictised in out country, hut one of the most 
common, i!> the payment of insumcient wages to teachers. It prevents Ihem 
from devoting pnipcr attention to their business, and from reinnining in the 
profession longer than lliey are compelled to do so ; it discourages persons of 
education and talents from becoming teacher^:, and couses IrequenI clianges of 
systems and books, as well as instructors. A bad plan of instnictioD or im- 
proper treatment often disgusts children with leHming ; diEcourages Ihera, or 
excites bud passions^, and the cril conseijuences may long be felt. The man- 
ners and opinions of a whole school inaj he unfarourahly uffected bysimilai 
cause)!, and we might as well expect to plunge our children in a fllthy Etream, 
without deflling them, as to have them mingle with a corrupt or debased so- 
ciety without infection. It will be important to a father, lu bear in mind a 
few practical truths, when called to act in favor of public instruction. 

1. However defective a scbuol may he, a good teacher may soon male it 
equal to almost any in the world. 

2. If proper means be used for the improvement of schools, and with suc- 
cess it may be expected that tliofe parents who are moat interested will per- 
ceive and aclinowledge tlie benefit. 

3. Even if the person does not obtain all tlie Bucceas lie desires, or finds his 
labours underrated or opposed, he is doinj; good, at least to the young, who 
derive permanent, though unacknowledged, advantage from his labours." 

Speaking of the modeH of exciting interegt in schools, Mr, Dwight 
writes — 

"While the public, and even the intelligent and influential, remain as in- 
different as they now generally arc, in our own country, to the condition of 
common education, little improvement can be looked for in onr schools. The 
time is probably fast hastening when this highly important subject will receive 
a por^on of that attention which it merits, andbe jilaeed besides Bome other* 
which are quite in advance of it in public favor. In the mean time, however, 
it is the more necessary for all those who feel it to be their duty, to make 
prompt and persevering exertions, at least in their own districts. A little 
union, a little combination in favor of common education, may effect some- 
thing aseful anywhere ; in some places it has done much. Perhaps no plan 
has been devised, better calculated for the object of diffusing knowledge ra- 
pidly, iJioroughly, and economically, than by Lyceums. This word, now, un- 
derstood, embraces every kind of voluntary associations for Uiis purpose, whe- 
ther lihrarying companies, debating societies, periodical meetings of teachers 
or other friends of knowledge, societies for providing public lectures, &c. Of 
course they are applicable, under some form or other, to every community in 
onr country, and by correspondence with each other, may indefinitely extend 
their spheres and tbeir benefits. 

" Every individual may find some means of increasing the interest in 
schools. A few pounds will supply a valuable apparatus, a few kind words 
will encourage a teacher, an occasional visit will gratify the children, and the 
more influence a man has, the more careful he should he to throw it into the 
useful scale. A public man should blush to be thought indifferent to so fun- 
damental an interc.'!t of the common wealth. Editors should devote a portion 
of their columns to it; parents should la^ deep in their families the founda- 
tions of a love for knowledge and its institutions." 
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Such are the leading principles of the " Father's Book." We 
cordially recommend it, not only to the perusal of fathers, but also 
to the attention of teachers of all kinds ; it aifords many very valu- 
ahle hints on the science of education, and will be found a help in the 
business of instruction generally. 

NOTICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

I The Inlethetnal Calculalor; or, Manvai of Practical Arithnutic. Hamilton 
and Co. Fourl)i Edition. 
This is perliaris one of tbe best, if not the best, as it is by far the cheapest 
Arithmetical TuWi esiant. It appears to have gone through four editione in 
tfae space of a twelvemonth, affording testimony that intellectual expositions of 
the principles of arithmetical science are beginning to he appreciated ; and 
thai the old and formal methods will very shortly he exploded. The Intel- 
lectual Calculator is ceitainty what its name imparts, an intellectual book. It 
appears to steer the medium course between the tangible methods of Pesta^ 
loEsi and the abslraelions of ihe common mode; and combines all the vivacity 
of one, with Ihe certainty of the other. The more abstruse and difficult rules 
have been shortened and simplilied, particularly compound proportion and 
tactions ; and the latter is illustrated by a diBgram, hy which fractions 
of all kinds axe easily shown, and can be rapidly calculated. What, however, 
is peihups of more importance, is the complete courEe of mental arithmetic, 
wbtch is here reduced to a system, and hy the worlcing of which the most 
difficult and involved questions are easily resolved, as is the praclice in die 
British and Foreign schools, where the work is used as a text book. The 
pork also contains a greater variety of practical questions than any book pub- 
"bed of Ihe kind, and at a price one-third less Uian is usual ; which, with 
other advantages, is surely suificient to make its adoption general in public 
' private schools. 

FloKvn of all Hue. Fry, Hounsditch. Second Edition. 
:aaips there are few things more calculated to awalieu re£oedfeelingand 
delicacy of sentiment than flowers. They bring U9 hack to Paradisiacal en- 
JOTments; and all that issweet and lovely seems asBociated with their presence. 
We have had the " Language of Flowers" and the " Moral of Powers"; here we 
have the poetry of flowers. The snowdrop and ihe dat^, the violet and the rose, 
and almost every flower we can name, have been made'to breathe poetry, and 
ihat too, in many instances, of (he highest kind. Among the contributors we 
find the names of B. Barton, Felicia Heman, Barrv Cornwall, J. Mont- 
gomery, Cowper, Neelc, Bowring, Wordsworth, and William Martin, the 
author of the Christian Philosopher. The united talents of these are suffi- 
cient to form B splendid bouquet ; and indeed we may justly affirm that they 
have done so, — one from which many a flower may lie taken, to be placed near 
the heart of the fairest and the dearest of our yonUiful readers. 
Leetwa at Hume. By Maria Hack. Darton and Harvey, London. — pp.211. 
There is no female writer who has brought down the high things of science, and 
of information generally, to the mindnof the jouug, so successfully as the uuihor 
of ihe volume before us; her "Geological Sketches and Glimpses of the Ancient 
Earth," is most admirably executed, and makes information that is suiEcieut 
far a man, easy and inierestiug to a child. " Lectures at Home " are written 
in the same excellent style; and comprehend tlie discoveries, methods of 
manufacture, properties, and uses of Klas», with the mechanism of human 
virion, and die structure of the eye. Without going int« optics as a. science, 
the antboress has contrived to condense and simplify a variety of essentia] 
informalion, forming part of that study : light, refraction, lenses, minors, 
ipeclades, telescopes, microscopes, the camera-obscuta, are all treated v ' ' 
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p^eat clearness and perspicuity. No work can be better calculated for the 
young, than those which bring out any of the natural senses : this is one 
\vhich lakes up the first and most valuable which we enjoy ; and the authoress 
has not only made the most of her subject, but has g^ne through it in a man- 
ner calculated to awaken further inquiry, and to stimulate the mind to the 
acquirement of knowledge generally. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes , and its Consequences to the Protestant 

Churches of France and Italy. By the Author of the Wild Garland. 

Darton and Harvey, pp. 140. 

This volume contains sketches of some of the most remarkable circumstances, 
attending the persecution of the French and Italian Protestants, at the close 
of the seventeenth century; and is calculated in no small degree to elevate 
our views of the love and mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, by the pictures it 
affords of spiritual strength vouchsafed in the day of trial, to uose who remain 
faithful to their Lord. 

The information contained in this volume, has been obtained from some 
good authorities: "The History of the Edict of Nantes," printed in French by 
authority of the States of Holland, and translated into English, a. d. 1694 ; 
" Eclaircissemens Historiques sur les Causes de la Revocation de PEdit de 
Nantes; " " L'Histoire Apologetique ; " " Burnet's History of His own Times ; " 
and some others : and the narratives given are such as to awaken pathetic and 
pious reflections in the mind of the reader. Care has been taken (no unim- 

Eortant matter in such works) to avoid such scenes, as might be calculated to 
arrow up the feelings; and the principal aim of the writer seems to have been 
to fix in the youthful breast a steadfast attachment to divine truth, and the 
cause of religion. That Christians will yet have to endure many fiery trials 
on account of their faith is not impossible; but that all who are sincere will 
overcome them is most certain : and however long and fearful the conflict may 
be, they will be enabled to end the warfare with this triumphant song of praise, 
" Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Cnrist." 
We would recommend the volume as one of high interest, illustrating very 
forcibly an important part of history, and much calculated to assist the cause 
of true religion. 

Spain Yesterday and To-Day. Darton and Co. 

Spain is every day becoming an object of greater interest; and a work com- 
bining historical and Ipcal information, with illustrations of the various pro- 
vincial customs and traits of national manners, cannot but be acceptable. 
It is a condensation of a variety of information, which could only be 
obtained from larger and more expensive works; and is calculated to give 
a tolerably correct picture of Spain as she was formerly, and as she is now. 
The influence of the Inquisition, the reformation in Spain and its fall, the 
auto dafe^ the bull fights, the history of Columbus, the Arabs, and Conquest 
of Grenada, are subjects always calculated to excite interest These are 
treated in an off-hand, conversational manner, while many of the customs 
and habits of modem Spain, not generally ^known, are introduced with 
pleasing effect ; such a work is of value in education, and it would be well 
if every country were treated in a similar manner. 

The East Indians at Selwood ; or, the Orphan's Home. Darton and Co. 

A PRETTY little volume, full of instruction. The chapter on the uses of par- 
ticular plants is illustrated by some well-executed wood cuts, and is inter- 
esting in a point of no small importance, and calculated to be useful to the 
young botanical student Cowper's Hares are formed into a subject for 
one or two chapters, and the wonders of nature are more or less dwelt upon 
throughout the whole ; nor is a reference to nature's God forgotten, the whole 
being written with a relation to the great Author of all, while in many parts 
-Hiempts are made to interest and call out the higher feelings of the mind. 
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e Geographifal Planesphere, By T. Parkhurst. Simpkin and. Marsliall. 
Tbis is a design Co exhibit tlie world du a plBue luid dona with the nartli 
pnle in the i.-eiitre, and tbe south }iole dicergin^. By this plan, RllliDUgh the 
map becomes iinnatutal and distorted in appearance, inanj of tie commoa 
geographical problems can he performed. Considering that the invention is 
hj one of a very humble class in life, it is ingenious, and will supersede the 
use of a glo^e to very yimnff classes in schools. We wish the inventor ereiy 
snecesB, and tLink his devotion to a subjeot of the kind, which lie has evidently 
studied with e<^l^ct, is creditable to him and deserving of encouragement. 

R.^ Vieil la the Banks of Jordan. Darlon and Harvey- 
lead the youthful mind lo serious thoughts of the necessity of preparalioii 
dealb, ia the object of tliis little work. To make a serious impression of 
kind on tbe mind of a child ought always to be done widi extreme cau- 
, and with a strict regard to the inlelleciual and physical constitution of 
individual. Children should be taught to look upon death calmly, but 
imsicinBtion should not be roused, as is the case in some ill.judged publi- 
ons, or the dreadful broodinu: that follows may lay the foundation of future 
ili!anity. Above all things, in making nerious impressions in young minds, 
. rare should be taken in no way to quench the sweet hilarity and buoyancy of 
youth i such is the natural bequest of a )food Creator towards his children ; 
and while it is highly proper to give it a wholesome check from time to lime 
in llie high and important concerns of eteruity, the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in not pushing ibe remedy tim far, un iJie same principle that a small dose 
of medicine does good, while too larpe a one of the same medicine may do 
incalculable iiynrj. The volume, on which ihese remarks are made, should 
he placed in judiciouK hands; if ihb is the case, ilmav be rendered useful in 
the purpose of instruction ; if, on the contrary, it slioiild fall into the bands of 
■a ioemnpetent person, or one rthose mind is tinged with gloom, it may have 
the effect of doing much harm. 
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Repanffoia the Select Commiltee ,m the Stale nf EducaHon. . 1 

This Report, so called, is no Heport at all, as it simply expi'esses a 
hope that the House will direct, early in the next session, a further pro- 
secution of inquiry upon a subject which they deem of tbe highest 
national importance. The object of tbe Committee was to aacertmn 
the Btate of instruction and the amount of information abroad through 
the instrumentality of public and private schools, the practicabihty of 
a general system ol' compulsory educatbn, and the effects of the grant 
made in the last session of Parliament, for the erection of scEooU 
houses, and to consider of the expediency of further grants in aid C 
education. 

The committee consisted of — 
Lord Viscount Morpelh, Lord John Russell, Mr. Secretary Rice, Mr. 
Hoebiick, Mr. Strutt, Sit James Graham, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Poulett 
Thompson, Mr, Giote, the Earl of Kerrj', Mr. Ahercrombie, Mr, Plumtree, 
Mr. Fraokland Lewis, Mr. William Ord, Sir Harn' Vemey, Mr. Wolrrche 
Wbitmore, Lord Visconnt Sandon, Mr. Parker, Mr. Edwtird Romilly,'Mr. 
Williain Gladstone, Mr. Hawkins, Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. 
DivBit, Mr. Marshall, Mr. William Evans, Mr. George William Wood, Mr. 

Vol. l.—Jan. 1835. h 
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The witneases examined were — 
John Rickman, Esq., ibe Rer. Win. Johnson, Mr. Ueoiy Dunn, Piu^ 
Fillans, the Rev. Joseph Culton Wigram, William Allen, Esq., Mr, Jj 
Thomas Crussley, Mr. William Freeman Llojd, Mr. Henr; Althans, ] 
Nichiilftfi Henry Julins, William Cotton, Esq., the Rev. George Clarli, the 
Rev. Samuel Wood, the Rev. William Wilson, Benjamin Braidley, Eeq., 
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r, Es(|, 



a Wright, William Davis, Esq., James 



So far as the object of the committee waa to aacertain the exact situ- 
ation and extent of education in England and Wales, we think it has 
; certainly failed ; indeed there ia no taethod of arriving at the pre- 
truth, except by the institution of a commission, which should 

it ait in London, but go round the country and take evidence, 
[evertheleas the evidence comprises much that ia valuable, not only 
aa regards the efforts made by the two Educational Societies, but also 
as to the state of public feelmg on the aubject; and although it may 
not exactly be able to ascertain the extent of what is done, it very 
clearly marks out what ia not done, and what it will be more or leaa 
expedient to do. We scarcely know how to select from the vast num- 
ber of unimportant questions put to the witnesses, such as will mve 
a feir idea of the information obtained by their examination. The 
committee appear to us in the character of tniaers, who have brought 
to the surface a vast quantity of earth, stones, loam, sand, ore, and 
metal, thrown together in heaps ; and if we could by any process of 
literary chemistry, precipitate the pure gold from the dross, we should 
^fibrd the pubhc a valuable residue. 

Dispairing, however, of efiectiog this, we shall, as the best means of 

-'"-g the public acquainted with the information elicited by the 
Lttee, and to avoid going into unimportant and general matters, 
refer to the evidence, by adopting a certain classification of it under 
several heads. Such a plan will have the advantage of calling atten- 
tion to the most interesting parts, and by concimtrating the evidence 
in a focus, upon the most important points, will give a tolerably gene- 
ral idea of the information elicited. 

We have therefore arranged our plan under the following heads :- 

I. AS REBAEnS THE FEELIHO IN FAVOB OF EDUCATIOS. 

II. AS REGARHB THE NECESSITY OP ITS EXTENSION, 

III. AS REGARDS C0MPUL80BT EDUCATION. 

IV. — AS HEGAKDS REEIOIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

V, — AS EEGARDS SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

VI. — AS REGARDS BOOKS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

VII. AS REGARDS INFANT SCHOOT.S. 

Till. — AS REGARDS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 

IX. AS REGARDS NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

-AS REGARDS gC EI OOLM ASTERS. 

1. — ^8 regards the feeling in favour of Education. 
'his, we are glad to find, is now nearly universal. The most i 
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fjrtaut and tinequi vocal testimony Is afforded a 
Uliop of London, aa regards the clergy. 



s point by the 



Q. 492. 

England geDeralfj 

" Decidedly so, with perhaps a few exceptions. They tnaj differ as to the 
extent, bnt they are deddedlyin favour of educBtinn, and the hest proof of that 
is the sacrifices they make. In many cases the clergy support the schools 
entirely; in many parishes they are themselves the masters, and almost in 
ereiy caw they superinlead the progress of instruction. I may add, that the 
Natunial Society is princiiially supported by the clergy. 

Q. 493. "Is your lordship acquainted with many instances in which clerg;y- 
men in their own parish have devoted, not only a part of ihetr income, hut ■ 
great portion of their time and zealous attentien to the promodon of schools?;. 

"A great many. 

" Was that zeal for the promotion of education among their parishi 
CKttfied of late years among the clergy of England ? 

»"Very much, and is encreasing." 
Little need be said in confirmation of this testimony to the benefits 
flf instruction, and the feeling in its favour which it naturally induces, 
i^ the secoud head we shall be more copious. 
Hi 
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2. — ^s reffarrls the Extension of Education. 



^Here we must again refer to the evidence of the Bishop of London. 
s Lordship, in answer to various queries, has given evidence to the 
effect — that the retainment of the knowledge given cannot be depended 
tipgn to any great extent, although considerable improvements in 
teaching have been made during the last twelve years; his lordship 
admits that more attention is now paid to the improvement of the 
child's faculties, and to the storing of his mind with useful knowledge 
and tiie inculcation of sound principles than was the case at the fiirst 
introduction of the system, when, as was natural, the attention of 
teachers was principally dire<^ted to a new species of machinery for 
teaching. In answer to a question as to the results of his lordship's 
experience generally, i " ' 



Q. 449.^" I thinl that improvemetils may Btilj he i 
snhject of teaching. I am of opinion that i 






with respect to the 

.. „ „. _j. I wider range should he taken, 

where children can be kept for a sufficient time at school, and that they should 
be introduced to other branches of knowledge besides the necessary instruc- 
tions in the Bible and religions subjects, and the elements of ariihraetic. 
Q. 451. — "Will your lordship have the goodness to explain in what manner 

{ou think improvement may still furtlier be carried on, in introducing other 
ranches of knowledge that are not now taught? 
" I think that children might lesm a certain portion of history, geography, 
the elements of useful practical science; that is to say, the children in some 
schools, for I am afraid it would be difficult to introduce inslniotion in these 
branches into the scLools of small country parishes ; but in towns they might, 
snd in point of fact the experiment has been tried in several schools in my 
own diocess with encouraging success. It is found that the children arc not 
al all less interested in the religious part of their educadon, in consequence of 
their attention being occasionally directed to other branches of knowledge," 
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Ne are rather surprised, after this enlightened and Uberal declara- 
tion of bis lordship, to find by the answers of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
clerical superintendent of the National Society's Model School, that 
the whole of the tuition was coD&ned to extracts from the Scriptures in 
books published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and to the Scriptures themselves ; and that in some schools in connec- 
tion with the Society writing is not taught. — Q. 57, 58, 59. 

William Allen, Esq. in reply to several questions put to him on this 
subject, appears to think that it would be injudicious to Introduce books 
of this kind Into the schools, and gives as a reason their taking up too 

I much time. He, however, says, that children are delighted with books 

I containing useful and interesting knowledge. He is asked — 

"Are you not of opinion that kuowledge commenccl in ihat rorra, aud 
which may he useful to cHldrea in aflerlire, ten lis to keep up iu tliem the 
habit of reading- which they have aciguired at Echool ? 

"Certainly: and I tliinl that whatevertenda to maiie them aequainlcd with 
tlie operation of nature, tends to elevate their minds. Persons brought np in 
ignorance are more under their natural appetites and senses, than tliose whose 
minds are a little open and cultiFated, and tau)(ht in natural history aad olber 
useful tilings. The great point, with regard to Ilie poor, so far as mv obser- 
Tation turn gone, is lu raise (hem out of their degraded natural sensual state, 
and to give them a relish for the enjoyments of mind and intelleel, aiid I dunk 
it very possible to promote this by a proper selection ofbools. 

This feeling has been brought about doubtless by the incontestible 
evidence, which has of late been atiorded in the favour of educatiun 

I by the Poor Laws Commissioners; and the Bishop of London alludes 

1 to this in hia answer to the following queations : — 

" Is tliere any good reason to believe that the encouragement amonc the la- 
bourers will tend to raise their character, and to revive among litem the feel - 
ings of independence whieh liavebecn a good deal impairedbj the iate system 
uf management of tlie poor? 

"There can he no doubtof it; and even under that sjslem, a eouBideraWe 
improvement has taken place, where educatiun has licen imparted to the la- 
bouring cla.sses; and if it has not made them so much better as the friends nf 
education might have expected, I have no doubt that nithout it they wonld 
have been much worse. Tlie evidence collected by the Poor Laws Commis- 
sioners, all goes to prove the superiority of the educated over the uneducated 
labourers. In the riots that took place in the agricultural districts, it appears 
that the most desperate of the offenders were always tlie most illiterate. In 
two manufacturing parishes in tlie same districi, Stoukport and Oldham, a re- 
markable difference exists in the workmen ; in one of the towns they are 
known as (he most induEtrious and best conducted men in the county, and in 
the other as the worst ; while in the one town there are seventeen per cent, of 
the population under instruction, and in the other only seven. 

"Does your lordship attribute any considerable part of that remarkable dif- 
ference in the moralconditionof those towns, to the circumstance of there being 
alarger provision for the education of the lower classes in Stockport than there 
isatOldbami' 

" I have no doubt that it is in a great degree to be attributed to that, for I 
have myself witnessed the beneficial efieots produced in another large manu- 
facturing town (Bolton) by the esistenee of very large Sunday schools, one of 
which conlainea 1500 scholars." 
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This testimony to the moral effects of inBtruction is furtlier shown 
J the evidence of Profesaor Pillans in allusion to education in Scot- 
land — 

"Is it [he uniforra pmctice for parents to send ttieit children to school ? 

"Almost universal wherever they can; I think the exceptions to this hnbit 
aie Tei; rare indeed, and can oulj exist in Scotland among the most depiaied 

Cof the popuJation. In the country districts I should sav there ia nu such 
g; a maji would be looked upon as a monster who would keep his child 
from means of instruction within his reach. 

"Ib there any compulsion used for that purpose? — '"None. 

" Has it not frequently happened that parents have submitted to great pri- 
▼atioiia in order to enable their children to receive educalioD ? 

''Yes: 1 believe itisan object which a Scotchman seldom loses sight of, 
both when he thinks of marrying and settling in life, and at every future 
period, the laying aside a sum for the eduualion of his children. 

"DoTOU trace the consequence of that habit among the people of Scotland 
in the ohaiacler of the labouring people of that country. 

" I think, very decidedly; and that we owe the morality of our rural dis- 
tricts almost entirely to that habit, handed down from father to son, so that we 
hare scarcely any rural population who are not perfectly aware of the impor- 
Umce of education, and not willing to moke sacrifices to secure it to their 
children." 

ProfesBor PiUaos observes, in his evidence, that both National and 
Lancasterian Schools are deficient in tbis particular, as shown by the 
following questions: — 

" You made a remark with respect to the limitatiou of the subjecla of in- 
stmction in England: Do you apply that remark to the British and Foreign 
School Socie^, as well aa to the National Schools? — I do. 

" You think the course loo limited in the Borough-Eoad school. Yes; but 
chiefly in tbis point of »iew, that the books for reading are too limited. The 
present teacher does tiis very best, and he has succeeded to admiration, in en- 
gtafUug upon a very limited number of books, a great fund of general infor- 
matioD ; bat if a master, other than he, were to set down with the rules of the 
CStabli^meut before him, and were to limit himself to the regular course of 
iOBteucrion prescribed there, I think it would be very little better than the 
other." 

This is the plain fact. The education given at tbe Borough Road, 
is no sort of criterion to judge of what is done generally in British 
■dux)ls ; all that is done, it not stib rosa, is at least done indi- 
rectly, and from the very nature of the thing, still very impartially; 
except in those sciences in which books are professedly used, such as 
geometry and geography. Tbe natural sciences, such as the elements 
of physics, which are perhaps better calculated to produce good 
efiects upon the class of children brought there for instruction, are 
not attempted to be brought out in a general way ; and we may say 
that underneath a great deal of apparent knowledge on many points, 
that a very large portion of ignorance may exist. We mean not 
thia in disparagement of the exertions of the teacher there em- 
ployed; no one could possibly have done more under the circumstances 
in which he is placed, and few, very few, would have done so much. _ 

We shall proceed through the evidence in our next. 
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THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 

The annual meeting of this useful and laudable society, i 
on Thursday the lOth ultimo, in the Agricultural Society's great room, 
at Netley Houbc, Bath, the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells in the 
chair, ?Iis Lordship in opening the proceedings of the day, adverted 
t,o the advantages of the institution on the poor man's character, and 
itB tendency to counteract the evils inflicted in society by the beer- 
shops, the ruinous conuequencea of which he could not sufficiently 
deprecate, they reduced man who was made in the image of his maker, 
to the condition of a brute that had no understanding. The benefits 
dispensed by the system, enables the industrious labourer to provide 
for himself and family, under every disadvantage of scarcity of occu- 
pation and inclemency of season. He had himself beeu endeavouring 
to promote this system for 30 years, and he could truly say he had 
been well repaid by the heart-cheering consolation of its beautiful 
effects, and the gratitude with which they had been acknowledged. 

The Honorary Secretary then presented specimens of the field gar- 
den, and prizes were awarded to several laboiu'ers, for potatoes, onions, 
parsnips, savoys, leeks, kc. From a communication received from the 
Eev. James Philpot, the meeting was informed that he had let a quan- 
tity of land, from 10 to 40 poles, at fourpence per pole, and had thus 
accommodated all the labourers in the pariah. The Eev. &. WillLog- 
worth, of West Horptree, also stated that he had let 8 acres of good 
laud, in lots of irom 15 to 30 perches, to 50 poor labourers, the Tent 
of which was paid without a single esception, and the effects of this 
in drawing away the labourers from the beer-shops, had been great. 

Captain Scohell gave a highly-interesting picture of the effects of 
the system : he had traced the effects of the system for some years, and 
out of 700 families occupying 1 30 acres, he had met with only a single 
instance of a defaulter ; of 300 tenants, in high Littleton, all had paid 
thMT rent. He had higher testimony to offer, not one of them had 
been committed for any crime, and be it remembered they were not a 
picked tenantry, but taken iodiacriminately, and purposely without 
reference to personal character, and many of them had teen known as 
previous offenders of the laws. Capt. Scobell also bore testimony to 
theinterest generally felt by the occupiers in the improvement of the 
land, from its being manured every year, and observed that it is a 
great fault in society that the different classes are too distant from each 
other ; they scarcely knew one another. The poor man, indeed, knows 
the rich, but the rich does not always know his poor neighbour ; the 
rich are like trees on the roadside ; the poor are undistinguished as 
the plants forming a hedge-row, however green the verdure of the tree, 
if the roots are not sound, the verdure will decay and betray our n^- 
lect. The hearts of the poor are open to receive good impresaions; 
there is not a heart so bad as to he void of good feelings. Capt. 



Icobell then met all the objections which have been from time to time 
nused against the system. 

The Hev. H. Merriott bore teatimouy to the good effects of the 
system ; and T, Tamier, Esq. urged the propriety of procuring the 
proper seed for the labourer, and the setting of a single polatoe in a. 
hole of eighteen inches distant, and also the culture of mangle wurzel 
and the Swedish turnips, and that the edges of the plots should be 
planted with lucern. 

Capt. Scobell read the following document, detailing the produce of 

Smimer Crop. 

s. d. £ 8. d. 

Potatoes 62 sacks, 24 Olli. each, at 4 — 14 14 6 

Onions 5 do. do. - - 10 — 2 10 

Parsnips and Carrots 13 do. do. - - 6 — 3 12 



Turnips 3 do. do, - - 3 6 — 10 6 



_e.i 



iroad and Kidney Beans ... 2J do. 
btbagea 3200 at three a 



2G 17 



eailei 



Winter Crop. 

Leeks 800, eiglil a penny 8 

Savoys 700, Biocoh 300, Brossels Sprouts 250, l)d, each 2 12 

Brocoli 160, id. each fl 

Tamips, 10 lays, at Sa. per lay 1 

ToungCftltbage.'iaOOO, at 3d. per hundred 6 

'■ ' AcreofVetches " " 



Rent per Acre , 

Hanlage of Manure and Fences 

Bales and Tithes 

Seed Potatoes, seven sacks 

Otber Seeds 



Winter Crop 4 1 

iiditto 20 17 6 



17 6 



Clear Profit, including labou 



At the conclusion of the meeting, the right rev. chairman answered 
several objections which had been taken, and particularly one by a 
^yaioian— "that the plan was one decidedly averse to his profession." 
Thanks were then moved to his lordship, and the meeting, which was 
one of the most interesting ever witnessed, separated, highly delighted 
mtb the increasted progress of the system. 

We are more than commonly gratified with the information aflforded 
at this meeting, of which we regret our columns will not allow na to 
rave a more detailed account. AasociationB are now widely extending 
themselves. In the most highly cultivated agricultural counties, having 
for their immediate objects, the encouragement of the labourer and 
&rmerB servants of both classes, by prizes for ploughing and other 
skill, and for good conduct, and promoting the more important and 
national effect of re-uniting the several orders of rural society, by the 
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reiiewdl of mutual regard and mutual interest. They eucnurage the 
master to regard his servant, and the aervant to have respect to his 
master, and, what is for better, they induce both to inspect theraselveB, 
and mutually to prosecute their duty steadfastly. Indeed the nhole 
rural population seems now to be conviuced, that employment and the . 
re-estabhshment of those bonds, which heretofore compacted them 
together, is the true and only restorative for the disorder of distress ; 
and thus allotments, giving the labourer a stake in the land and a re- 
source when work fails, b^n to be generally substituted for the un- 
productive and degrading assemblies upon tlie road and in the gravel 
pit. Instead of this degrading employment, and, when their labour 
ceases for the day, becoming the constant frequenters of the ale-house, 
we now see them when theii masters' work is done labouring on their 
own httle farms, weeding and clearing their crops till daylight fails, 
and sometimes by the light of the moon, and then returning to their 
homes with the pleasing anticipation of their labour making them 
eventually independent of the parish, whilst the laudable pride of pos- 
sessing some stake in the soil, raises the man in his own estimation, 
increases his attachment to the spot, from which he derives his living, 
fosters his loyalty, nulhfies the influence of the political demagogue, 
and will we trust, do away with those diabolical burnings of farm pro- 
duce, now unhappily so prevalent. We have been frequently led to 
rejoice at not only the moral, but the religious feeling, with which some 
of the meetings, for the payment of the yearly rent by the occupiers 
of the land, have been CotiduCted: otl one occasion the rents having 
just been paid, the tenants with one accord lifted up their voices in a 
loud and cheerful hymn of praise to Him " from whom all blessings 
flow," thus testifying their sense of the benefits conferred, and of their 
debt to the great Author of all good. The friends of the system now 
triumphantly challenge the scrutiny of every opponent, by the labour 
that would have been lost, but which has been thus saved to the com- 
munity, by the hours that have been drawn from the beer-house to the 
allotment, by the interest awoke in the poor man's mind from his 
having a st^e in the hedge — from the revival of a moral sense — from 
his having now a character to sustain — by his glad harvest home — by 
his grateful affections towards hia earthly benefactor, and his cheerful 
song of praise to his heavenly Master — by his gladdening prospects for 
the dreary winter — 'ly the revived hopes of the partner of his cares and 
anxieties — by the smiles that play on his chOdren's cheeks ; in a word, 
by all that can speak to the heart of man — by all that can reach the 
Philanthropist, the Patriot, and the Christian ; we are most anxious 
to press this and similar plans on public attention, hoping that such 
efforts may crown the best feelings of which human nature is capa- 

^H ble, to make common cause in the improvement of man as a social 

^K and intelligent being. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
No. I.— THE INFANT SYSTEM. 

The vast load of vice, and its consequent misery, under which so- 
ciety still groans, call aloud for the exertion of the highest and best 
energies of our nature. Of all obstacles to its removal ignorance 
is the most formidable ; like a dreadful incubus it rests upon the body 
politic, and not only paralyzes it, and prevents it rising up in the 
majesty of human nature, but distresses it with frightful and unreal 
visions, entangles the understanding, and defaces the reasoning facul- 
ties with vague and indefinite, but no less painful and dangerous, 
ideas. While such ignorance, general or partial, exists, the labours 
of the legislator will be vain, and the efforts of the philanthropist 
futile. Remove it, and society will rise under their energies, like 
fabled beauty from a sea of tumult, and become adorned in the gar- 
ments of resplendent truth. 

We look with confidence to Education to do more than any other 
thing can possibly do for society. The mind must conceive before 
the will can determine, or the body execute ; therefore correct actions 
can alone proceed from right principles, and these can only flow from 
right notions of things. The man who has never known any thing 
of rain coming from the clouds, will be very unlikely to provide him- 
self with an umbrella. Forethought is the result of experience ; ex- 
perience is knowledge acquired by suffering from the effects of igno- 
rance. The ignorance of the child induces him to put his hand into 
the fire ; the ignorance of the man makes him believe that poverty 
and distress can be cured by the government, and that he is less 
blameable than his rulers, although he may get intoxicated every day, 
and spend more than he earns. 

There exists a vast difference between the Education of means and 
that of things. A knowledge of the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, can exist with the most profound ignorance as to all those 
things upon which it is positively essential the populace should be 
informed. Reading, considered by itself, is a mean for the acqmsi- 
tion of truth ; but it is no less so for the acquirement of error. It 
enables the mind to imbibe both wholesome and hurtful food — either 
the physic or the poison ; but when the poison is sweetened by so- 
phistry, and " candied o*er " with self-gratification, can we wonder 
that the poison and not the food, much less the medicine, is preferred. 

Vol. i.—Feh. 1835. i 
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The error of Education has therefore been the mistaking of the 
means for the end ; and the over soUcitude about means has totally 
thrown into shade the objects to be attained. The Education of the last 
thirty years, has done much towards the formation of the Christian 
character, and has, to a certainty, prevented the spread of infidelity. 
No one can possibly calculate what would have been the effect of the 
preachings, the writings, and the discussions of the infidel teachers, 
had not the religious instruction given at our schools set the gospel 
theory and practice before the minds of our youth. But, at the same time, 
the total abstinence from the inculcation of the truths of civil and moral 
relation, of the structure of society, and of the nature and true interests of 
man in a social state, has had the effect to render that portion of our 
population, now bursting into manhood, the tool of the dangerous 
demagogue, and the believer in all those political sophistries which 
would set the world in arms against itself, and destroy every thing in 
society worthy of sacred preservation. 

We are compelled to advance, that the systems of Education pur- 
sued in England are not the best calculated to produce a wise and 
consistent social order. The acquisition of knowledge has been made 
almost as mechanical a process as the piling of timber ; and the for- 
mation of the understanding has been entered upon without rule, 
without order, and without discretion. The end of Education should 
be the formation of the Christian and the manly character ; the teach- 
ing of man to look for Divine guidance on one hand, and within him- 
self on the other, for the principles of conduct and knowledge ; the 
supplying of a counteracting influence from virtuous principle early 
inculcated, by which the evil effects of the world's temptations may 
be as much as possible neutralized, and the mind, with all its unborn 
capabilities and yearnings, confirmed, developed, and encouraged m 
its onward progress towards that possible good, the desire of attain- 
ing which is at once its best stay, and the surest pledge of its high 
destiny : the rescuing of the will from the bondage of things out- 
ward ; and the building up of a firm and consistent structure, on the 
broad foundations of religion, in love, and freedom, and harmony. 
The Education we would term religious, goes infinitely beyond the 
zeal of interest, of sect, or of party ; and is founded on the super- 
structure of reason and intelligence. It is not to make men fit for 
one profession more than another ; — ^it is not to arm them with wea- 
pons of argument against their fellow creatures, or to furnish them 
with a chart of one narrow road alone ; it is to awaken in them, or to 
sustain, the consciousness of the common brotherhood that exists 
among mankind ; — ^that the first business of life is the reciprocal per- 
formance of duties towards those that surround them ; to clear away 
away the obstacles that choke up the opening of living waters, so that 
they may flow on, fertilizing and in joy, beautiful in themselves, and 
the sQurce of happiness to all that dwell beside them. 

There are powers in the mind ab origine^ not existing from any exercise 
of the sensitive faculty, but are the very conditions under which the sensi- 
tive faculty becomes capable of furnishing the understanding with the 
phenomena which enter into the constitution of knowledge. These fun- 
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damental principles, it is the province of education to draw out, and 
to develope and to improve ; and its whole essence will then be the 
strengthening of the feelings which constitute religion, and the devel- 
opement of those powers of the understanding which are the germs 
of all knowledge, and in the due combination of which, the social 
character exists. We must ever have in view the fixing of the mind 
upon itself and its powers, as regulating both in ethical and phy- 
sical science; the leading it to discover in its own sphere the 
laws of its moral being, and the principles of that ordination which 
supplies a life and unity to the otherwise disjointed and dead facts 
of the material universe. 

Among the designs of an advancement to a pliilosophical method 
of instruction are the Infant Schools ; whose very existence, bad as 
the principles are understood and ineffectually as they are carried 
out, is a proof that a better hope is springing up among us ; and 
with this assurance we would believe, that better days are at hand ; 
and deem that the seeds of a new social order is sown with higher 
ends, and better feelings, than belotig to that which they will dis- 
place. It is true that they are the offspring of the last century ; that 
they derive their being from a simple village girl, though an exalted 
disciple of the devoted Oberlin. But they were not in the spirit of 
that age, and therefore they were every where opposed and thwarted 
by it ; and the system of developement took too much of the character 
of a happier and older philosophy, to meet the approbation of the 
miserable scoffers of France, and their scarce more deeply grounded 
antagonists of England. Locke and Voltaire, Hume and Cordillac, 
ahke reject the notion of anything to be developed, and England 
has yet to emancipate herself from the bonds of their shallow 
psychology. 

It is now about thirty years since Louise Scheppler, a young female 
peasant, then scarcely fifteen years of age, was so forcibly impressed 
with the character and virtues of the pious Oberlin that although she 
enjoyed a small patrimony, she begged to enter into his service, and 
take a part in his charitable labours. From that time she never 
accepted any wages ; she never quitted him ; she became his help, his 
messenger, and the guardian angel of the rudest huts. She offered 
the inhabitants every species of consolation ; and in no instance can 
we find a finer example of the power of feeling to exalt the intelli- 
gence. This simple village girl entered into the elevated views of her 
master, even astonishing him by her happy suggestions, which he 
unhesitatingly adopted in his general plans of operation. She it was 
who remarked the difficulty that the labourers in the fields experienced 
in combining their agricultural employments with the care of their 
younger children, and who thought of collecting together even the 
infants of the earliest age in spacious halls, where, during the absence 
of their parents some intelligent mistress should take care of, amuse, 
instruct in their letters, and exercise them in employments adapted 
to their ages. 

From this institution of Louise Scheppler, arose the infant schools 
of England and France. The honour of the idea which has produced 
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already such striking results, and which is calculated to do so much 
for society is solely due to this poor peasant of Ban de la Roche ; to 
this she consecrated all her worldly means, and what was of more 
value, her youth and her health. Even now, although advanced in 
years, she, without receiving the smallest compensation, assembles a 
hundred children round her, and instructs them according to their 
capacities. 

This poor maiden also merits the honour of the invention of the 
Loan Funds, as she founded and regulated a sort of Mont de Piete, 
of a peculiar kind, which is likely to be multiplied like the infant 
schools. It is among the very small number of institutions which 
merit the name given to them, for money is here lent without interest 
and without securities. When M. Oberlin died, he by will left Louise 
Scheppler to his children ; and these, faithful to the wishes of their 
father, were desirous of bestowing upon Louise the inheritance of a 
daughter ; but nothing could induce this generous woman to lessen 
the small patrimony left by her master ; and all she asked was per- 
mission to add the name of Oberlin to her own. Those who claim 
this honourable appellation as a birth-right, think themselves further 
honoured by her sharing the title. 

The idea of Louise Scheppler was first carried out in England by 
Bobert Owen, at New Lanark, under the superintendance of Mr. 
Buchannan, and the utihty of such institutions being soon recognized, 
Mr. Buchannan ; was engaged to superintend a school opened on 
Brewers Green, Westminster, by Lord Brougham, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, John Smith, Esq., James Mill, Esq., Zachariah Macauley, 
Esq., Thomas Babington, Esq., Lord Dacre, Sir Thomas Baring, 
William Leake, Esq., Henry Haze, Esq., Benjamin Smith, Esq., John 
Walker, Esq., and Joseph Wilson Esq.; and shortly after the latter 
gentleman established one at Quaker Street, Spitalfields, which was 
opened July 24th, 1820, under the management of Mr. Wilderspin, 
who succeeded admirably in systematising a method of managing in- 
fants in a mass. Public attention was drawn to his establishment ; 
visitors went away pleased from the schools, and schools were opened 
in various places ; and at Liverpool the members of the Society of 
Friends opened a very large one, and subscribed among themselves 
in one day no less a sum than a thousand pounds. 

Soon after this, in 1824, a meeting was held in Freemasons' Hall, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne in the chair ; in which Lord Brougham, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Smith, Dr. Thorpe, 
William Allen, Lord Calthorpe, and Dr. Lushington took an active 
part ; and a liberal subscription having been commenced, upwards of 
£700 was collected before the meeting separated. 

From this time Infant Education has been progressing ; Mr. Wil- 
derspin has carried this system into Scotland and Ireland ; there now 
are supposed to exist about one thousand schools in the country, about 
three hundred of which are in and around London, although there are 
no means of arriving at the exact number. 

The principle of infant government, or rather management, is best 
exemplified by Mr. Wilderspin in the following account of his com- 
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mencement of his operation. The sense of vision being the principle 
inlet to the mind of an infant, seems to be the grand secret of infant 
instruction :— 

"Most of those who had been entered did not come at the time my labours 
commenced, and we Lad, after much exertion, an entirely new brood. These 
came on the Monday morning, and as soon as the mothers had left the pre- 
mises, I attempted to engage the attention of their offspring. I shall never forget 
the effort A few, who had been previously at a dame school, sat quietly ; but 
the rest, missing their parents, crowded about the door. One little fellow, finding 
he could not open it, set up a loud cry of " Mammy ! mammy ! " and, in raising 
this delightful sound, all the rest simuhaneously joined. My wife, who, though 
reluctant at first, had determined, on my accepting the situation, to give me 
her utmost aid, tried with myself to calm the tumult, but our efforts were 
utterly in vain. The paroxysm of sorrow increased instead of subsiding ; and 
so intolerable did it become, that she could endure it no longer, and left the 
room ; and, at length, exhausted by effort, anxiety, and uoise, I was compelled 
to follow her example, leaving my unfortunate pupils in one dense mass, cry- 
ing, yelling, and kicking against the door ! 1 will not attempt to describe my 
feelings ; but ruminating on what I then considered egregious folly, in sup- 
posing that any two persons could manage so large a number of infants, I was 
struck by the sight of a cap of my wife's adorned with coloured ribbons, lying 
on the table ; and observing from the window a clothes-prop, it occurred that! 
might put the cap upon it, return to the school, and try the effect. The con- 
fusion when I entered was tremendous ; but on raising the pole, surmounted 
by the cap, all the children, to my great satisfaction, were instantly silent ; 
and when any hapless wight seemed disposed to renew the noise, a few shakes 
of the prop restored tranquillity, and perhaps produced a laugh. The same 
thing, however, will not do long ; the charms of this wonderful instrument, 
therefore, soon vanished, and there would have been a sad relapse but for the 
marchings, gambols, and antics, I found it necessary to adopt, and which at 
last brought the hour of twelve to my greater joy than can easily be conceived. 

"Revolving these circumstances, I felt that that memorable morning had 
not passed in vain, I had, in fact, found the clue. It was now evident that 
the senses of the children must be engaged ; that the great secret of training 
them was to descend to their level, and become a child, and that the error had 
been to expect in infancy what is only the product of after years." — p. 3. 

Visible objects then being the important agents of infant instruc- 
tion, we are not surprised at finding a large portion of the knowledge 
communicated in these schools to be of this character. All that is 
abstract, indefinite, and vague, ever has and ever will have a tendency 
to destroy the enthusiasm for knowledge common to most children. 
The Infant system, therefore, very properly attempts to give ideas 
through the senses, and by this means to cultivate not only the senses 
themselves, but to develope other powers and faculties through their 
medium. Thus teaching by pictures is one most important method of 
instruction. A variety of pictures are used for this purpose, exhibi- 
tory of natural objects, houses, bridges, churches, farm-yards, ships, 
animals, trees, and the miracles of the Old and New Testament ; from 
which the most striking religious inferences are often drawn. We 
have seen a lively painting of the shepherd and sheep introduced, 
which led to a conversation on the nature of the sheep and the occu- 
pation of the shepherd. The little squad being in a raised gallery, the 
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teacher attracts their attention to the picture with a stick or wand. 
What is this ? — Children, A sheep. What is on its back ? — Wool. 
What is wool used for *? — To make cloth, flannel, worsted, stuff, &c. 
What is dead sheep called ? — Mutton. Then the value of the sheep 
is pointed out : What are sheep put in at night ? — A fold. Do they 
always keep there? — ^No, sometimes they get out and go astray, and 
cannot find their way back again. Who sometimes go astray like 
sheep ? — We do. What do the scriptures say about this ? — " All we, 
like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
way?" Who brings the sheep back again when they go astray? — 
The shepherd. What does he do for the sheep besides ? — He guides 
and watches them, and leads them where the grass is nice and rich ; 
and when they fall into any place, he pulls them out with his crook. 
Who is our shepherd? — The Lord. How do you know that? — 
Because it says in the 23rd Psalm, " The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want." — Jesus said, I am the good shepherd. What would a 
good shepherd do for his sheep ? — ^Risk his life for them ; if they 
fell into the water he would jump in after them ; if a wild beast ran 
away with them he would follow it and get them away. Did any body 
ever do so ? — Yes, David, who was a shepherd before he was a king. 
One night when he was minding his sheep, a lion and a bear 
came and took a lamb out of his flock, and he went after them 
and killed them both, and saved the poor lamb's life. Was David 
stronger than the lion and the bear ? — No, they were the strongest, 
but God helped him to conquer them : I dare say David prayed in 
his heart as he went along after them ; yes, and while he was fighting 
with them too : and he killed a giant after that, with God's help, 
although he had nothing but a sling and a stone. The children are 
probably at another time brought back to the subject in a different 
way, and the good shepherd giving his life for the sheep is associated 
with the sacrifice and death of Christ. The Paschal lamb, as a type 
of Christ is introduced, and the institution of the passover is touched 
upon, which according to the capacities of the children is simplified 
and impressed : so that by means the most striking, and at the same 
time the most simple, impressions are made of the most vivid and 
serious kind. Only look at the knowledge and the variety of feelings 
brought out in this one subject. There is first the nature and uses 
of the animal, its habits and character, next a feeling of dependence 
and humility in knowing of our liability to go astray : then admiration 
and love for the character of the good shepherd, and of him who is 
the bishop of our souls. There is the admiration of David's affection 
for his sheep, and his boldness and trust in the Lord's protection 
and strength, and all the divine feelings of affection for their Lord, 
who carries the lambs in his bosom ; feelings which we have seen 
drawn forth in tears and in sobs. Such a mode of instruction, for 
the picture method illustrates the general mode, comprehends, if 
faithfully and zealously imparted by a teacher who loves the com- 
pany of children, the most perfect and congenial system that has 
been invented. It bears alike on the intellect and on the heart, on 
the mental and moral powers ; and while it would enlighten and exalt 
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the one, would soften and subdue the other, by the all-hallowing 
mfluence of religious truth. 

In a similar manner are pictures of a variety of animals treated, 
the miracles explained, illustrated, and the most important religi- 
ous truths conveyed to the mind through their media. While the 
object is to teach more by things than by words, because in the for- 
mation of an idea, more is necessary than merely bringing the object 
before the senses ; yet no means are lost to give a knowledge of 
words ; the quahties of a visible object are explained, its origin ac- 
counted for, its parts described, its relation to other things ascer- 
tained ; its use, its effects, and its consequences stated ; and all this 
being done, vivd voce, insensibly gives the child a knowledge and 
command of words, and it is astonishing to observe the perspicuity 
and force with which children thus instructed give utterance to their 
ideas. The child is not only the thing acted upon, but becomes an 
agent in the improvement of his own mind ; the powers of reflection 
and deduction are called out at an early period ; and at the same time 
that the moral faculties are called into habitual action, so are the 
reasoning ones ; the one acting as a balance upon the other, regu- 
lating the motions of that extraordinary machine — the human mind, 
and leading the human subject towards harmonious action. 

Speaking, however, more systematically, the exercises recommended 
for employing the head, and eliciting thought in the infant schools 
are such as embrace form, number, and language. Form, or Geo- 
metry, to speak scientifically, in its simplest elements is taught by 
means of a large black board and a piece of chalk. A dot is made — 
the master asks, What is this ? — A point. What is a point ? — ^The 
smallest thing that can be. Is this that I have made the smallest 
thing that can be ? — Oh, no ; it might have been a deal smaller than 
that, but if you had made it smaller, we could not have seen it. Do 
you know any thing that has got a true point ? — A needle. Can you 
see the p^int of a needle ? — Yes, we can just see it. Well, how 
many lines can I draw from this point ? — ^As many or as few as you 
please. Suppose I draw lines from it in every direction, what will the 
point form to the whole of the lines ? — ^A centre. What will the 
lines do from the point ? — ^Diverge, or go from each other. And 
what towards the point? — Converge, or go towards each other. 
From one point the leader proceeds to two, when a discovery is 
made, that between two points one line only can be drawn. The 
reason is shown by asking and explaining ; that as every line must 
have two ends, and as each end of every line is a point, therefore 
one line only can be drawn between two points. Well, but if three 
points be marked out, how many lines can be got between them ? — 
You can get three lines between three points. But why can three 
lines be produced between three points, and only one between two 
points ? — Because from the third point you work to the two points 
you had before, and that produces two more lines. It must 
be understood that the children are not instructed thus to answer, 
neither do they speak in this precise language ; but having such sim- 
ple problems worked before their eyes, they see the case for them- 
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selves, and according to the impression received, answer in their own 
language. 

Lines of all kinds, straight or arched, waved, &c., are shown and 
explained in a similar manner, and by the association of points, lines, 
and angles, many will be produced ; especially of triangles, quad- 
rangles, and others, containing many sides and angles. Each teacher 
is also proveded with an instrument, made of tin, iron, or brass, cut 
in ten or twelve pieces of equal length, which are ri vetted together 
at the ends, and with which he can at pleasure form figures of various 
kinds, and by which the children observe the difference between an 
acute, a right, or an obtuse angle ; equilateral, scalene, and isosceles 
triangles ; oblongs, squares, circles, ovals, regular and irregular pen- 
tagons, hexagons, and polygons ; the diameter of circles and their 
contents ; also semicircles, ovals, spiral lines, concave and convex 
angles, are made the subject of thinking lessons. These are ap- 
plied to the works of nature, the various objects of which are framed 
into one or more of these geometrical shapes. For example, a tree 
possesses its points, lines, and angles ; its leaves, its branches, its 
stem and fruit, are either circular, oval, conical, oblong, or spiral ; 
while the various parts of animals and the human frame exhibit some 
or other of these forms. Hence, ask an infant scholar to show you an 
angle, and it will point to its elbow or its knuckle : ask for a con- 
cave angle, and it will point to a comer of its eye or to its mouth ; 
or for a circle, it will point to its eyeball ; and even this is made sub- 
servient at times to a moral lesson. A lady, one day, asked a class 
of children she was examining, to tell her "a circle of the body :" 
an answer having been given, she continued, " What can you do 
with your eye.'' '' We can see," was the general answer; but one 
little girl said — " we can sin too.'' " How," rejoined the lady, ** can 
you sin with your eye." " If we see a young lady or gentleman with 
very nice clothes, and wish they were ours, we covet what is our 
neighbour's, and sin with our eyes against God. 

NUMBER, OR ARITHMETIC. 

The elements of this science is taught by objects. The child is 
never instructed in anything abstractedly. Two apples or two books 
can be conceived readily ; but a child will never understand that two 
and two make four abstractedly : therefore beans, marbles, or more 
generally a frame, containing ten wires, and in each wire different 
coloured balls are placed. Thus the children are always perfectly 
aware of what they are doing, and also know the reason why, in all 
their exercises. Change the state of the question, and they are not 
puzzled as those are who see only as far as the mechanical rule goes 
and no farther : thus, while it produces confidence and a feehng of 
safety, it gives them also much dehght ; and a difficulty overcome, with 
a consciousness of a felicitous effort, always prompts to the undertaking 
of a new one. The consequence is, that children well versed in these 
elementary exercises, afterwards display great skill in mental calcula- 
tions. One of the most effective methods of imparting the knowledge 
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of number, so as to interest and delight the mind is the following :— 
The teacher desires his pupils to hold up their hands ; he then asks how 
many each of them has ? two ; how many fingers on one hand ? five : 
what have you on your fingers ? joints, or knuckles : how many joints 
on each finger? three: on two fingers? six: on three fingers ? nine: 
on four fingers? twelve: on that hand? fifteen: on both hands? 
thirty. How many fifteens are there in thirty ? two : how many tens ? 
three: how many fives? six: how many sixes? five. Ideas of frac- 
tions or parts of them, are communicated in the same manner. A 
firuit — as an apple, or a root — ^as a turnip, is divided into two and 
named ; divide each piece, and they see and name four ; the four di- 
vided give the idea of eight, and the eight of sixteen, the sixteen of 
thirty-two, and the thirty-two of sixty-four, &c. Thus, in the sim- 
plest way, are taught simple and compound numbers. Subtraction, 
multiplication, and division in its simple parts, are taught after the 
same manner, and always applied to something that the children can 
understand. Money, weights, and measures, are taught by a refer- 
ence being made to real money, weights, and measures ; scales and 
weights being used before the children from time to time. The divi- 
sions of time are taught on the black board, divided like a clock, and 
a variety of other operations of the same kind are made by means of 
visible objects being chalked thereon. 

LANGUAGE, OR GRAMMAR. 

Language and the rudiments of grammar are taught on a similar 
principle. The things themselves are first taught and the technicalities 
are left until the last. Nouns are taught as the names of things, and 
visible things are the illustrations. There is in many schools, what is 
called a grammatical picture, in which the whole of the parts of speech 
are introduced : a landscape exhibiting a church, a mill, water, fields, 
trees, the sun, a dog, a man, and various other objects ; first the sim- 
ple nouns are pointed out, then the man is tall^ or the dog is blacky 
the church is nighy and the trees are^r^^w, which shows the adjectives ; 
then the teacher proposes to put the things into 7notian, which gives an 
idea of the verbs : — the man walks, the dog barks, the mill turns, the 
stream runs, the horse trots, and the trees wave ; then the position of 
things is shown :— ^the stream is under the mill, the steeple is abwe the 
church, the dog is beside the man, the horse is without the stable, &c. 
The pronouns, articles, and conjunctions are easily shown ; and the 
gender, number, and the cases of the noun, and the tenses of the verb, 
are explained in a familiar way, and in connection with the pictorial 
representations. Such are the methods by which ideas are commu- 
nicated to the mind. The most striking and principle auxiliaries to 
these, are drawing, writing, reading, and singing ; with a knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of nature. 

Drawing in some schools is attempted in a limited degree for a varia- 
tion and an amusement ; and the outlines of Geometry, before taught, 
are naturally associated with it, as is also writing. The child can already 
make straight lines, curved lines, circles, and ovab : he now makes a 
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straight and a curved line, into one, and forms the letter / or i ; an oval 
placed behind the I, makes the d ; two i i's joined together, give the 
letter u ; and reversed, n ; or with the addition of another curve, m. 
In the cypher D (as written) are combined the curved line, the semi- 
circle, the oval, and the spiral line : such a knowledge of the first 
principles of form, as already shown, greatly assists the pupil in the ac- 
quirement of writing, and gives great freedom and ease to the hand.* 

Spelling and reading are taught to the whole of the scholars at the 
same time ; at other times a class is selected, and each child separately 
examined. In many schools the monitorial system is introduced. 
The materials used to impart the elementary signs of language are 
various : the master takes his black board, and forms thereon the 
various description of letters, as used both in printing and in writing, 
comprising syllables and words ; and at the same time exercises the 
thinking powers of the children, by requiring them to name other words 
and syllables which may be formed with the same letters when trans- 
formed or decreased. From the letters used in the word BREAST we 
may get bear, beat, rest, beer, brat, rare, rear, babe, stab, star, bare, 
rate, tare, tear, beast, stare, ate, eat, are, ear, bat, set, sat, sea, tea, tar, 
rat, art, best, rest, seat, east. For the purpose of teaching spelling 
upon this plan, a provision is made by having narrow slips of wooa 
about two inches wide by nine or ten long, painted black, with white 
letters ; each slip contains six letters of the same name, but in different 
characters. 



1st Division, Boman Capital 



2nd, Boman Small 



3rd, An Italic Capital 



4th, An Italic Small 



5th, A Writing Capital 



6th, A Writing Small 



a 



j^ 



a 



* The elementary forms of the writing characters are these 111 CIS 

If a child can be made to execute these six forms well, he will very rapidly 
acquire a good hand. Having had occasion to attend a school in which the 
pupils were generally destitute of writing, we proceeded upon this method, 
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On the second slip are six B's, on the third six C*s, on the fourth, six 
D's, and so on until the alphabet is completed. The advantages of 
this plan, which is not generally known,* are obvious, for by these 
means a child gets the knowledge of the letter in six different forms at 
the same time ; and any word may be spelled by placing the letters side 
by side in the six characters at the same moment, and afterwards 
altering, according to the specimen already given. That the idea may 
be fully comprehended, we give the following as an example : — 



T 


R 


E 


1 
A 


D 


t 


r 


e 


a 


d 


T 
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A 


D 


t 


r 


e 


a 


d 


tr 


M 


s 


J^ 


& 


e 


t 


e 


a 


d 



Here is a word spelt six times in the same moment; and by transposing 
or removing one or more of these slips, many others will be found. 
The amusement which this method affords, and which is of great con- 
sequence among infants, is very great ; it a^so saves books : besides the 
chUd becomes acquainted with both reading and writing characters, — 
a thing of more importance than is at first seen. When a school is 
supplied with three sets of the alphabet, and three sets of the vowels 



taking care that the forms were well drawn before a letter was formed : the 
result was perfectly satisfactory ; in the short space of three months there was 
scarcely a child who could not make all the letters of the alphabet correctly, 
and in six weeks more, could combine the letters, and write a good hand. 

* Letters on the System of Development in Infant Schools ; by a Master. 
We have received much information from this little work ; it ought to he in 
the hands of all who wish for information on the Infant System. We have 
frequently referred to it 
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in addition, the teacher can form simple sentences ; and thus reading is 
taught as well as spelling. 

Reading is not only taught, however, in this way, but also by printed 
lessons pasted on boards, sometimes attached to a picture, sometimes 
not ; of these, however, there is no sort of progression or uniformity, 
those masters who supply them being obliged to go to four or five dif- 
ferent publishers to make up a set ; and these are very imperfect from 
their not going upon any regular system. Thus reading in infant 
schools has in too many instances been neglected, although lately 
more attention has been paid to it. Reading from lessons is generally 
used on the monitorial system : a card is hung against the wall, and a 
boy points to it with a stick, the children who form the class reading in 
rotation. Singing is very much used in infant schools, for the purpose 
of making study pleasing, and adding a cheerfulness to application. 
Children are very soon found to acquire the sounds of harmony, and 
a variety of hymns of a devotional character, and short pieces of a use- 
ful kind, with the arithmetical tables, are sung to various popular airs. 
In some schools the children are taught by notes ; and there appears no 
more difficulty in doing this by means of chalking them down before 
the children on the black board, than in teaching the sounds of the 
letters. In some schools the children are become so proficient as to 
be able to sing off a tune from the notes in this way represented. 

As a variety in the instruction, and to give the children ideas, the 
works of God are continually brought under their observation. The 
human body, animals, grass, com, plants, earth, stones, insects, and 
fruit, are the subject of short and interesting lectures made by the 
teachers, some of whom are provided with a microscope, with which 
they exhibit the minute wonders of creation. They are also taught 
to distinguish between the trees, plants,- and shrubs. The various 
descriptions of roots, stems, branches, leaves, &c., are the bases of 
useful and edifying conversation ; and from these discursive remarks 
are made of the more common phenomena of nature's operations, 
vapours, clouds, rain, dew, frost, heat, water, &c., so as to keep the 
» children incessantly amused and profitably employed. 

The Scriptures frequently refer to the luminaries of heaven, as in 
the 19th Psalm. For the purpose of giving correct ideas concerning 
the heavenly bodies, the solar system and the orbits of the planets 
are represented on the large black board, as are also ecUpses. The 
Globe is also at times projected by a clever teacher in the same man- 
ner, in various elevations or depressions of the pole, so as to give an 
idea of the globular form of the Earth, while the first principles of 
Geography are taught in a simple oral manner. This is also extended 
in various ways : vallies, rocks, hills, forests, seas, lakes, rivers, &c., 
being explained and illustrated in the most familiar style, and with a 
view to assist the children to understand the Scriptures and such 
other books as may fall under their notice. 

ReUgious and moral instruction is attended to in a variety of ways, 
and brought home to the minds of the children by improving every 
circumstance which happens to them, or to those around them. The 
leading truths of salvation are clearly pointed out, and those moral 
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duties which affect children are diligently enforced. The system of 
catechism, whether of the Church of England, Dr. Watts, or The As- 
sembly, is reprobated : there are no set questions and answers upon 
given subjects to be committed to memory; but the teacher interro- 
gates and the pupils answer according to impressions received, to 
ideas imbibed, or to suggestions which may arise from the objects 
presented ; by which means the natural powers of the mind are 
brought into action, and together with its better feelings developed ; 
while the conscious pleasure generally experienced by the child is a 
sufficient reward to pay its most industrious efforts and to stimulate 
to new exertion. 

But the most important principle upon which Infant Schools are 
conducted is that of not allowing Emulation as a motive. ** Strive 
to excel'* is not thought to be a proper text for the young. Thus 
rewards for doing what is right are considered not only useless, but 
positively hmrtful. The child is taught by the highest of all possible 
motives, ** social love," and the desire of pleasing the Almighty; 
and he is taught to think, speak, and act, as much for the sake of his 
brethren as himself ; the feeling of Emulation being thought to 
enkindle and cherish those principles of pride and selfishness so com- 
mon to our nature. 

Such are the principles, and such is a brief outline of the history 
and character of the Infant System ; and though we may not be dis- 
posed entirely to agree with some of its principles, we should be 
heartily glad to see the Infant System carried into effect more fully 
than it is. That the germs of a good system are to be found in it, no 
one can be disposed to deny ; — that its success has been equal to its 
pretension, every one will concede. But it still labors under the 
want of generalizing and systematizing, so as to make it progres- 
sive and perfect as a whole. The system is now without any respon- 
sible agents ; there is no standing committee, no central or model 
schools, no authorized manual, no regular lessons, no systematically 
adapted books, for teaching either the principles themselves, or the 
lessons which should be inculcated in the children. Several of the 
infant schoolmasters have published books on and of the system, 
containing general observations, slight directions, hymns, and other 
matters, expedient to teach ; but being composed by those who are 
unaccustomed to philosophize and thmk ; and who, from want of the 
requisite education, are unable to express their ideas forcibly, or to put 
them into a connected and proper position, have hitherto failed in 
producing any work which can be said to exhibit the system and its 
beauties, at the same time that it gives the method of teaching, and the 
things most proper to be taught, Wilderspin himself, who has done 
more than any other man, has proved himself unqualified for the task 
in most particulars. Those who have followed him have generally writ- 
ten in different spirits, and advocated different principles ; so that he 
who would study the system of infant instruction, would be greatly 
puzzled to know which of the many teachers of teachers to follow. 
Beside this, there are no regular places for the training of teachers — ^no 
central establishment— no examination of candidates, excepting as to 
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testimonials of character, and no consecutive or progressive, lessons as 
before stated. The result of this is that little, compared with what 
ought to he doing, is being done by the Infant System. In many 
places it has wholly failed, from the inefficiency and the want of 
intelligence in the teachers, few of whom understand at all the prin- 
ciples under which they should teach ; while from the too common 
method of engaging single females, who have not sufficient physical 
strength for the work, the schools are degenerating into the veriest 
dame-schools. The Infant System, then, requires the prompt and 
serious attention of the friends of human improvement. Let a cen- 
tral committee be immediately formed ; — ^let a competent body of men 
draw up a manual of instruction, both for the teachers and the pupils 
— ^let the lessons be systematized — ^let auxiliary societies be establish- 
.ed, and training schools set up in various convenient places, where 
the principles of the system may be thoroughly learned, and the habit 
of their application be acquired. The teachers of London, many of 
whom are talented and worthy men, have formed a society for the 
laudable purpose of self-improvement and mutual benefit ; ' but this 
will go but a little way in producing the important change which 
must be produced, before the system can have proper play. The In- 
fant System was established under favourable auspices : — where are 
now the noble founders and their colleagues ? There are those who, 
if the cause was laid before them in a proper manner, would be as 
anxious as they have ever been to come forward to resuscitate the ex- 
piring cause. We believe that his Grace the Duke of Bedford is a 
munificent patron to the infant school in Co vent-garden. No place 
could be better adapted for a central-training establishment ; and if 
application were to be made to his Grace, to enable an establishment, 
now dilBPusing its usefulness on his property, to extend and perpetu- 
ate that useMness, the acts of that noble house on all occasions, 
in which the good of the people has been the object, have always 
been so illustrious, that it is not too much to infer that now, upon 
due representation being made, means would be provided for the pro- 
motion of so excellent an object as the one we have ventured to point 
out as indispensable. We shall, at the present, add no more, ex- 
cept expressing the hope that a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, may, ere long, be realized ; and that the Infant System may 
be placed on an extended, a comprehensive, and a permanent footing. 



RELIGION NOT LOCAL. 

BY BERNARD BARTON. 

Religion does not fix her dwelling-place 
Exclusively in streets, or rural shades ; — 

The Omnipresence of Redeeming Grace 
The crowded cities — ^forests' depths pervades. 

The contrite heart, which unto God would sigh, — 
The faltering tongue, which on His name would call, 

In both alike may own its Maker nigh, 
lor He is every where, and all in all. 
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THE MANUFACTURING POPULATION ; 

THEIR MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

The moral, social, and domestic relations of the immense portion of 
the productive population of the kingdom now engaged in manufac- 
tures, present a picture as strange and as deeply interesting as any 
in the whole circle of the history of mankind. Comprising as it does 
so large a portion of the whole population, it must be a most import- 
ant object to furnish data of its present state and prospects to all those 
who may be led from humane and political motives to an attempt to 
give that healthy tone to society, from want of which the body politic 
must meet with premature decay. To the Philanthropist — ^to the 
man anxious for the well-being and social happiness of his species, 
the state of this portion of our countrymen is calculated to fill the 
mind with sorrow and apprehension. It has been little attended to, 
and still less understood. Remedies are wanted, are loudly called for; 
but before they can be efficiently applied, the disease must be studied : 
mere empiricism, even when founded on the purest motives, is dange- 
rous ; and when the interests and happiness of a multitude are at 
stake, a clear and distinct understanding of the wants and feelings 
should precede any attempt to satisfy the one or rectify the other. 

When we think how large a proportion of the national wealth and 
of the prosperity of the entire population is involved in this class, it 
is astonishing how little is the amount of the information which exists 
on these subjects. Erroneous opinions are afloat in all quarters both 
on the remote and immediate causes of the miseries that are proved 
to exist : some attribute them to poverty ; others to the lack of edu- 
cation : but it has not arisen from these alone, but from far more 
fatal causes: it has arisen from the separation of families, the break- 
ing up of households, the destruction of all those ties which link 
man's heart to the better portion of his nature — ^viz., his instincts 
and social affections, which can alone render him a respectable and 
praiseworthy member of society, both in his domestic relations and 
in his capacity of a citizen ; and these causes have finally led him to 
abandon the p\u:e joys of home, and to seek for pleasures and excite- 
ments in pursuits fatal alike to his bodily health and his moral 
prosperity. 

The domestic manners and modes of living, are the best means by 
which the judgment may be formed of the condition of a community ; 
and the habitation, furniture, dress, &c. are subsidery ends of no mean 
value. The inquirer into the progress of the civilization of man, finds 
that as man removes from utter barbarism, he first secures a habita- 
tion, instead of being contented with the cave or the shelter of a tree, 
as in his primeval condition ; from the wild' produce of the forest, he 
picks up a scanty subsistence by fishing or the chase : in his next ad- 
vance he improves his hut, and adds the production of esculent roots, 
by the cultivation of the earth ; he lays the foundation of the relation 
of husband and wife ; and in his continued advance towards society,' his 
habitation and his means of comfort and convenience come out into 
bolder relief. His moral attributes develope themselves in the same de- 
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gree ; and his wife becomes to him more than a creature retained solely 
for the gratification of his appetites : he then learns to submit to certain 
rules, sunple at first, but as his relations multiply, augmented into 
codes of laws, and municipal regulations ; which, although they may 
be partially inconvenient, are submitted to for the public benefit 
Man is now said to be stationary, has lost his predatory habits, and 
has assumed his rank as a social and moral being. In his further ad- 
vances, he still improves his habitation, builds his house in a more de- 
sirable manner, and with better materials ; divides it into distinct com- 
partments, and separates the sexes ; his wife is no longer an instru- 
ment of labour, but depends upon him for support ; promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes is prohibited as injurious to the marriage 
contract ; and thus, step after step, man goes on to the maximum of 
civilization and excellence of social confederation, exhibiting in habi- 
tation, dress, and manners, a conformity — an homogeneousness of im- 
provement, showing how intimately all these separate conditions are 
essential to the perfection of the whole system. If the progress of 
civilization is thus clearly marked, and we take the middle classes as 
exhibitory of the civihzed state, and contrast them with the lowest 
classes in the manufacturing districts, wa must confess that their ad- 
vancement from a savage state is made but very few steps forward ; 
and though their primitive nature is disguised and modified by the 
force of external circumstances, they differ but little in inherent qua- 
lities from the uncultivated child of nature; and show their distinction 
rather in the mode, than in the reality of their barbarous and debased 
condition. 

The degraded condition of this portion of the people is most re- 
markable, when we consider that it exists in the midst of a nation cele- 
brated for its cultivation of the arts and sciences ; for its benevolence ; 
for its efforts to extend the benefits of moral and religious instruction 
over every part of the globe. When we consider further, that this por- 
tion of the population are important and indispensable agents in up- 
holding the nation's stability ; nay, the very corner stone of a great 
portion of its preeminence, we are almost led to exclaim " How can 
these things be." 

The houses of the greater number of the labouring community in 
the manufacturing districts, present many traces of savage life. Filthy, 
unfurnished, deprived of all the accessaries to decency or comfort, they 
are indeed but too truly the index of the vicious and depraved lives of 
their inmates. What little furniture is found in them is of the rudest 
and most common sort, and very often in fragments : one or two rush- 
bottomed chairs, a deal table, a few stools, broken earthenware, such 
as dishes, teacups, &c. ; one or more tin kettles and cans, a few knives 
and forks, which are never cleaned ; a piece of broken iron answering 
for a poker, no fender, sometimes no bedstead : blankets and sheets, 
in the strict meaning of the words, are unknown ; their place is often 
made up of sacking, — aheap of flocks or a bundle of straw supplying 
the want of a proper bedstead and a feather bed ; and all these cooped 
up in a single room, which serves as a place for domestic and house- 
hold occupations. 
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The houaea thus inhabited by often five or Bixfamilies, are generally 

nantej by the week, and the owners eeldom laying out any money 
upon them, except such as will just keep them from tumbling down, 
in a very few years they become minous to a d^ee. Ooe of the cir- 
cumstaiices in which they are particularly defective is that of drainage 
and water closets ; whole ranges of these houses are eiUier totally un- 
drained, or only very partially soughed, the whole of the washings and 
filth trniii them are coosequently thrown into the front or back streets, 
which baing often unpaved and cut up in deep ruts, allow them to 
collect into stagnant and stinking pools ; while fifty, or more even than 
that number, having only a single convenience common to them all, 
it is in a very short time choaked up with excreraentitious matter, 
which often overflows itself, and runs into the already defiled streets, 
thus leading to a violation of all those decencies, which shed a proteo-. 
tion over fkmily morals. 

It very frequently happens that a tenement is held by several fa 
milles ; one room, or at moat two. being generally looked upon 
affording sufliicient convenience for alt the household purposes of fo 
or five individuals. The demoralizing effects of this utter absence 
Bocial and domestic privacy, must be seen before they can be di6>^' 
itoughly understood, or their extant appreciated. By laying bare all 
~" RCto of the sexes, it strips them of outward regard for decency; — 

^ cleety is annihilated: the father and mother, the brother and sister, 

Hm male and female lodger, do not scruple to commit acts in the pre- 
■ence of each other, which even the savage hides from the eyes of his 
fellows. 

The brutalizing agency of this mode of life is very strongly dis- 
played in the language employed by the manufacturing population, 
Joung and old alike. Coarse aud obsceue expressions are theu' house- 
old words; indecent allusions are heard proceeding from the hps of 
brothers to sistera ; the infant lisps words which, by common con- 
sent, are banished general society ; epithets are bandied from mother 
to child, and from child to mother, and between child and child, co 
t^ing the grossest terms of indecency ; and husband and wife addri 
each other in a form of speech which would be disgraceful to a brol 
These things may be imputed, in a very considerable degree, to the 
promiscuous way m which faraihes herd together, — a way tbal prevents 
all privacy, and which, by bringing into open day, things which deli- 
cacy commands should be shrouded from observation, destroys all no- 
tion of sexual decency and domestic chastity. 

It may be questioned whether, in any other quarter of the world, or 
in any other condition of society, such an absence of the observances 
of modesty and personal cleanliness can be found. Nothing can be 
more brutaliaing; — ^nothing can render individuals more debased in 
tliox feelinga and habits ; — nothing can tend more powerfully to pro- 
duce that personal coarseness of habits and filthy indelicacy, which 
are so disgusting and repulsive in women. 

Many of these ranges of houses are built back to back, fronticg one 
way into a narrow court, across which the inmates of the opposite 
houses may shake bands without stepping out of their own doors, and 
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the other way into a back street unpaved and unsewered. Most of 
these houses have cellars beneath them occupied (if it is possible to 
find a lower class) by a still lower class than those living albove them. 
Prom some recent enquiries into the subject, it would appear that up- 
wards of twenty thousand people live in cellars in Manchester alone. 
These are generally Irish families, hand-loom weavers, bricklayers 
labourers, &c., whose children are beggars or matchsellers, in con- 
junction with their mothers. The crowds of beings that emerge from 
these dwellings every morning are truly astonishing, and present very 
little variety as to respectability of appearance ; all are ragged — all are 
filthy — all are squalid. They separate to pursue their various callings, 
either shutting up their dens till night, or leaving a child as sole occu- 
pant. These cells are the very picture of loathsomeness : placed upon 
the soil, though partly flagged, without drains ; subjected to being oc- 
casionally overflowed ; seldom cleaned ; every return of their inmates 
bringing with it a further occasion of filth ; they speedily become dis- 
gusting receptacles of every species of vermin that can afiect the 
human body. 

Another fertile source of the licentiousness in domestic manners, 
exists in the number of lodging houses, which are very abundant in all 
the manufacturing districts: in towns they are thickly scattered 
through those divisions occupied by the poor. By an inquiry made 
in Manchester, in 1832, there were found very nearly three hundred 
of these houses. When it is remembered that these are but the tem- 
porary asylums of want and depravity, their number, great as it is, 
affords no criterion for ascertaining how many persons become their 
inmates during the year. In another point of view they are very in- 
jurious : the breaking up of families, the consequence of mill labour, 
drives many of those who should be sheltered under a very different 
roof, to take up their abode in these haunts of crime ; where, if not 
already debased by other causes, they are speedily reduced to the 
lowest ebb of moral depravity. Their influence, in this respect, re- 
sembles very closely that brought about by a residence in prison ; for 
the persons that are the habitual occupants of the one, are, in their turn, 
found living in the other. The extraordinary sights presented by 
these lodging houses, during the night, are deplorable in the extreme, 
and must fill the heart of any man, open to feelings of humanity, with 
>pain and unutterable disgust. Five, six, or seven beds, according to 
the capacity of the rooms, are arranged on the floor, their being, in 
the generality of cases no bedsteads, nor any substitute for them. These 
are covered with clothing of the most scanty and filthy description. 
They are occupied indiscriminately by persons of both sexes, strangers 
perhaps to each other, except a few of the regular occupants : young 
men and young wojnen ; men, wives, and their children ; all lying in a 
noisome atmosphere, swarming with vermin, and often intoxicated. 
But a veil must be drawn over the atrocities which are committed : 
suffice it to say, that villainy, debauchery, and licentiousness, are here 
found in their darkest character. They serve as so many foci for crime 
— so many hot-beds for bringing into exijstence vices which must have 
laid dormant, if not roused into vitality by their imnatural stimulus. 
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Thus surrounded by circumstances so appalling, can we wonder 
that no regard to religion is paid by the manufacturing population, A 
disregard for the common observances of religious worship, and the 
spending of the Sabbath in drunkenness, being almost universal in the 
lowest classes. The proportion of those degraded beings, who possess 
no knowledge whatever of the most simple portions of the Christian 
faith, is truly astonishing. Inquiries made amongst them have shown 
that often there is no belief of the superintending care of a great and 
beneficent Creator, nor of a state of future rewards and punishments ; 
much less of the sacrifice and death of Christ, and of the benefits which 
we receive thereby ; in fact, machinery has placed them in these re- 
spects, upon a level with the beasts that perish ; and they are less sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions than even the savage. Pie, indeed, 
from his familiarity with the operations of Nature, in all their wild 
wonders, is impressed with her power, and yields obedience to the dic- 
tates of a whispering consciousness that there is, that there must be, a 
CAUSE for all that he sees around him. But different is he who is 
cooped up from morning till night in a factory. He knows nothing of 
nature — ^her very face is hidden from him : he is surrounded and 
hemmed in by a vast circle of human inventions ; he is at perpetual 
warfare with the world and with himself, and his bad passions are 
consequently in constant play. Thus circumstanced, the pure and holy 
impulses of religion can find no home with him ; but like the dove, 
hanging with trembling wings over the agitated waters of the deluge, 
seek a refuge in the ark of some more peaceful bosom, and leave him 
occupied solely by his own impure sensations. 

Religion thus obliterated, the operative, having no home which 
can cheer the brief period allowed him from labour, destitute of 
mental knowledge, unguarded and uninfluenced by good example, 
flies for relief to the gin vault or the beer house ; disipating, in these 
haunts of vice and depravity, resources which if properly applied 
would furnish his house decently, supply his table with wholesome 
and nutritious food, and provide means to make him a respectable 
member of society. 

His labor is continued so uninteruptedly, that whether it is morning, 
or noon, or night, he leaves the mQl or workshop, and devours his 
ill prepared and watery meal with feelings of such mental depression 
from exhaustion of the physical powers, and consequent derangement 
of the digestive organs, that he eagerly swallows a stimulus in the 
shape of spirits or beer, to supply by its temporary exciting influence 
the want of proper food on the one hand and of due relaxation on 
the other. 

The habit of dram drinking and of opium eating so fatal in its 
consequences, is of the most extensive prevalence. To satisfy the 
cravings for support, and to rouse into activity the mental faculties, 
the labourers, male as well as female, swallow the pernicious poison ; 
and take it as a boon which relieves them from their horrifying 
sensations. They resemble the hypocondriac, who flies readily to a 
stimulant which in his better senses he avoids as a curse ; and there is 
this lamentable difference, that the labourers have no lucid interval — 
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no return of correct sensations. Day after day their toil is accumulated 
upon them : deprived of the cheering influence of the face of nature, 
robbed of the pure breath of heaven, cooped up in crowded buildings 
with the Babel-like sound of their companions, animate and inanimate, 
their overstrained minds and bodies know no return to healthy feel- 
ings ; and they plunge deeper and deeper into the whirlpool 'till they 
neither know their danger, nor if they did, could they avoid or escape 
it without a moral discipline, a physical regeneration, which at present 
appear if not utterly hopeless, at least very remote. The increase 
which has of late years taken place in the number of gin vaults, and 
the more than equal increase of the number of low beer houses since 
the passing of the beer bill, which ought to have been designated 
" a Bill for the demorahzation of the working classes," is sufli- 
ciently indicative of the prevalence of dram drinking and tavern 
haunting.* 

In Manchester alone there are nearly if not quite 1000 inns, beer 
houses, and gin vaults ; of these 900 at least are kept open exclusively 
for the supply of the labouring population ; — placed in situations cal- 
culated for their convenience, decked out with every thing that can 
allure them, crowded into back streets and alleys, or flaunting with 
the most gaudy and expensive decorations in the great working 
thoroughfare — ^they are open at the earliest hours when the thirsty 
operative is proceeding to his work, holding out to him a temptation 
utterly irresistible, and remain open during a considerable portion of 
the night, ministering their poisons to thousands of debilitated 
creatures, who flock to them in place of seeking excitement and 
pleasurable stimulus in fireside comfort and enjoyment. 

Nor is it the adult male labourer who alone visits these receptacles 
for every thing that is wicked and degrading. Alas ! no : the woman 
with her wailing child, the girl in company with her sweetheart, the 
mother in company with her daughter, the father with his son, the 
gray-haired grandsire with his grandchild, — all come here, herding 
promiscuously with prostitutes, pick-pockets, and the very scum and 
refuse of society, all jumbled together in a heterogeneous mass of evil, 
to the ruin of every thing chaste and delicate in woman, and the utter 
annihilation of every that is honest or honourable in man. Thus 
mingling in wild carouse crimes of all shades are perpetrated. 
Blasphemy, fornication, adultery, incest, child murder, form the black 
back-ground ; while drunkenness, thieving, and obscenity, stand out 
boldly in front : the very sources of every noble principle of the heart 
are depraved, and converted into pollution. The mind loses its 
healthy tone, and remains dormant except when under the influence of 
these abominable stimulants ; whilst the body becomes emaciated. 



* Mr. Bradley, the respectable and intelligent Boroughreeve of Manches- 
ter, during 1832 — 3, observed the number of persons entering a gin shop in 
five minutes during eight successive Saturday nights, and at diflferent periods 
from seven o'clock till ten. The average result was 112 men, and 163 wo- 
men, or 275 in forty minutes, which is equal to 412 per hour. — Dr, Keifs 
Pamphlet, p, 58. 
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shrunken, dwindled to a mere anatomy, and siuks iuto premature de-' 
crepitude, wearing out its mieerable remnant of existence in the work- 
house ; or becomes the victim of an acute disease, and, dying in the 
crowded wards of an hospital, falls into the grave unheeded, uncared 
for, even by those who have derived their very existence from the 
blasted trunk now withered before them. 

Pawnbrokers shops have an alBnity in their demoralizing agency b 
the giu and beer-houaes, and are alraoat as numerous, occupying t' 
same localitieB, and giving unhappy facilities to the poor man to 
tract his Saturday night's or Sunday's debaach throughout the e 

Eart of the week. Article after article is pledged for small sum, , 
e redeemed the next pay-day; and homesteads, which, on the Satu 
day mornings are destitute of every domestic utensil are found in the 
evening possessing some of thera. They have been fetched from 
pledge, a loss has been sustained on them, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, they are again m.issing before the middle of the ensuing 
week. The same withj-egard to dreaa : coet or trowsera, cloak, dress 
or under- dress, shoes, stockings, kc, all have a constant round; sa- 
crifice at\er sacrifice takes place, till at length the articles are either 
left um^eemed, or become ho far worn anil soiled as to be no longer 
ft valued security to the pawnbroker, even for the very small sum he 
~ l^vauces upon them, be it twopence, fourpence, or sixpence, 
]«in pawmng, the debased and reckless female is the principal agent ; 
lui this calls our attention more directly towards the state of women 
n^ie districts of which we write. 
3'he moral influence of woman upon man's character, and domestic 
apiness, is mainly attributable to her natural and instinctive habits. 
ir love, her tenderness, her atfectionate solicitude for his comfort 
mi enjoyment, her devotedness, her unwearied care, her conjugal 
attractions, exercise a most ennobling impression upon his nature, and 
do more towards making liim a good husband, a good lather, and an 
nseful citizen than all the dogmas of political economy. But the fac- 
tory woman cannot have this beneficial agency upon man's character : 
her instincts, from their earliest birth, have been thwarted and pushed 
aside from their proper channels ; thev have had no field in which they 
uld be cultivated, no home where their aberrations might have been 
ao legitimate objects on whicli her love could be lavished ; 
rerse, her passions have been prematurely developed, her 
iVBical organization stimulated into precocious activity, her social 
^tions utterly blighted, her person rendered unworthy by its want 
leminine gracefulness ; her occupation has destroyed the delightful 
npathies of home, as idso her maternal aflections ; and finally, in 
le of seeking her pleasures, enjoyments, and happiness, in minis- 
g to the wants, and promoting the welfare of her household, she 
B gratification in other less pure and less womanly stimuli, fatal 
.e to her health, her comfort, and her appearance. 
BjNothing would tend more to elevate the moral condition of the ma- 
'acturing population, tbau the restoration of woman to her proper 
ial rank ; nothing would exercise greater influence upon tlie form 
d growth of her oSipruig, than her devotion to those womanly oc- 
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cupation8, which would render her a denizen of home. No great step 
can be made till she is snatched from unremitting toil, and made what 
nature meant she should be, the centre of a system of social delights. 
Domestic avocations are those which are peculiarly her lot. The poor 
man who suffers his wife to work separate from him and from home, 
is a bad calculator : it destroys domestic economy, without which no 
earnings are sufficient to render him comfortable ; it produces separate 
interests, and separate sets of feelings ; they lose their mutual depen- 
dence upon each other : their offspring is suffered to starve or perish ; 
to become, even as a child, the imitator of their bad example ; to have 
its frame prematurely injured ; to acquire bodily conditions, which it 
must, in its turn, transmit to its own children ; till in the end a point 
of physical declension is reached, from which the return of a condi- 
tion approximating to that of the more perfect and more valuable part 
of the species, must be by slow and painful gradations. When women 
are thus reduced below the grade of savage life, we can no longer 
wonder that all household virtues are utterly extinct ; and thus we 
have to lament the want of regard for conjugal obligations, of bashful 
reserve, of a cultivation of those few sensibilities which can and do 
shed a bright gleam of pure radiance over married life, when com- 
posed of its proper elements. 

Maternal Euffection is one of those beautiful and beneficent instincts 
which so strongly mark the goodness and surprising wisdom of the 
Divine Being, It is alike influential upon the unwieldy whale and the 
least mamiferous animal — ^upon the fierce and cruel eagle, and the 
painted humming bird. In all countries, in all stages of civilization — 
in war, in pestilence, in shipwreck or famine — whether roaming through 
the jungle or over the prairie — whether traversing the expanse of the 
continent, or dwelling in the far-off and isolated island, woman has 
ever been found with the hallowed character of a mother, and exhibit- 
ing, for the sake and love of her offspring, an abandonment of self and 
a pouring forth of her most holy affections, which has been the bright- 
est and purest portion of her history. 

Love of helpless infancy — attention to its wants, its sufferings, and 
its unintelligible happiness, seem to form the very well-spring of a 
woman's heart — ^fertilizing, softening, and enriching, all her grosser 
passions and appetites : it is truly an instinct in the strictest accepta- 
tion of the word. A woman, if removed from all knowledge of her 
sex, and its attributes, from the very hour of her birth would, should 
she become a mother in the wilderness, lavish as much tenderness 
upon her babe, cherish it as fondly, hang over it with as fervent affec- 
tion, attend to its wants, sacrifice her personal comforts, with as much 
ardour, as much devotedness, as the most refined, fastidious, and intel- 
lectual mother placed in the very centre of civilized society. 

The system of factory labour has, however, gone far towards anni- 
hilating this great and beautiful principle in woman's moral organiza- 
tion; it has torn asunder those links of instinctive affection, which, 
under almost every other circumstance, have bound a mother to her oft- 
spring, and in doing this it has deprived woman of that moral charac- 
teristic, the most influential in rendering her a loveablfe and loving being. 
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Compelled to riae early — no opportunily given for visiting home 
during the day, but at scanty and hurried meal-times — her mind and 
body alike enthralled by her occupation — her social affections destroyed 
— her irame little calculated to ftirnish her child with support, she "be- 
comes inaccessible to its appeals to her tenderness, leaves it to the care 
of an hireliug or young person — a mere infant, and as its faculties de- 
velope, takes no interest m keeping it from the contagion of vice wad I 



If a mother's love is thus injured, a love springing as it does from 
the veiy groundwork of Iier moral nature, no wonder can be excited 
that the relations of husband and wife are preverted ; and in place of 
presenting a perfect picture of what love and domestic felicity should 
be, developing a scene of indecency, wanting every thing which 
should render home a place for pure and chaste delights. The chastity 
of marriage is but little known or exercised, husband and wife have 
become equally regardless of each other, and an habitus! indifference 
to se^^nai rights is generated, which adds another item to assist in 
the destruction of domestic habits. 

The delicacy of comportment, which is the palladium of married 
love, has no existence : — separated the whole of the day, exposed to 
vicious example, surrounded hya stimulant yet enervating asmosphere, 
the intej:i;ourse of man and wife loses its protecting influence upon 
the animal appetites, and ceases to become a bar to licentiousness and 
even profligacy. After their day's labour they meet at night not as 
those who love and have been separated, not to indulge ill the 
endearments proper to their condition ; but to drink and to quarrel, 
to behave indecently, or to taunt each other in terms of vulgarity. 
The fountains of domestic purity being thus poboned, the sanctity 
of marriage rites thus profaned, social virtue is driven &on her last 
strong hold, and becomes then a prey to obscenity, coarseness, 
selfishness, and every thing that is pernicious and abominable. 

If the domestic manners of the parents are thus depraved, their 
example cannot tend to remove the influenee of the evil lessons taught 
their children at the mill, the gin or beer shop, in the streets or 
lodging houses ; brother and sister lose that connection which ought 
Uy and properly to exist between them ; disregard for each 
welfare, a separation of intereats and feelings, a forgelfulness 

what is dne one to another, destroy those bonds which should 
together the hearts of individuals springing from the same 
'iource. endeared as they ought to be by the memory of their younger 
years — years which unfortunately for them have been passed in total 
disregard for home duties ; uncared for likewise by their natural 
guardians, and separated at an early age to be exposed to a con- 
tinuance of the same vices which deprived tbeir homes of all beneficial 
influence upon the moral and social developement, they are inured ' 
conduct vicious in itself, and tending to destroy all the nobler 
better feelings of then: nature. 

^"'either is the conduct of parent to child and of cliild to parent 
it more engaging, but is as remote as possible from the just 
ance of fihal and parental duties : insubordinalioil on the part 
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of the child, cruelty and oppression on the part of the parent, produce 
quarrelling, fighting, a total alienation of affection, and finally, a sepa- 
ration from home at an age when parental control and proper do- 
mestic discipline are essential to the future well-being of the child. 

A household thus constituted, in which all the decencies and 
moral observances of domestic life are constantly violated, reduces 
its inmates to a condition no wise elevated above that of a savage. 
Recklessness, improvidence, unnecessary poverty, starvation, drunk- 
enness, prostitution, filth, parental cruelty and carelessness, filial 
disobedience, conjugal infidelity, unkindness, and selfishness, are its 
constituents ; and the results of such a combination are social misery 
and moral degradation — ^bad men, bad women, bad citizens. 

Such is a faint and brief outline of the state of our manufacturing 
population ; and it presents a picture over which humanity shudders — 
at which human nature recoils : that such a state of things can exist 
in a country in which Christianity stands so high, can scarcely be be- 
lieved. How to remedy it, is the vital question which proposes itself on 
every side. This we are are unable to answer ; but as it is said that 
to know the real state of a disease is half its cure, we may be certain 
that one of the best things that can be done at present is the supplying 
of sound and correct information, drawn from personal observation 
and unexceptionable sources. The legislature will have again and 
again to make laws for the gradual improvement of this portion of our 
population; and it is, above all things, of importance that the condi- 
tion of the labourers should be carefully and maturely considered, 
and be brought prominently forward; that the public feeling should 
be roused, and that public virtue should stand forward to put an end 
to that system of vice and misery which is a foul blot upon the manu- 
facturing energies of England, and casts a darker snade over her 
national character than even the iniquitous traffic of Ethiopian slavery. 



SPIRITUAL MELODY. 

Lord, dry a humble mourner's tear. 

Thy grace in grief impart. 
And give these (h*ops the power to clear 

And purify my heart. 
Proud man's cold comfort is too vain, 

Too poor, too mean, for me ; 
I would not they should know my pain, 

But ask the balm from Thee ! 

Oh ! let thy Spirit, like the dew, 

That heals some withered thing — 
Restoring it to life anew, 

With all the smiles of spring — 
Raise up this heart in verdure green, 

While here I bend the knee, 
And let it once again he seen 

Tcf bud and bkxrtHf in Thee ! 
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AN EVENING RHAPSODY. 

BY WILLIAM MARTIN. 

Dear Evening ! dear Evening ! how calm is thy glory — 

How sweet are thy shadows — how soft is thy close, 
When the mist on the mountain grows clouded and hoary, 

And the dun of the valley hath looks of repose : 
Thy lights and thy shadows, so tenderly stealing, 

Will soften the hosom while charming the eye. 
And the soul hath a charter in each gush of feeling, 

That tells her she is too exalted to die. 

Oh ! how blissful the time when the sun is descending, 

With a deep ruby splendour behind the gray hill ; 
And our thoughts, liie the twilight, seem peacefully blending, 

With all that is tranquil and all that is stiU. 
Then the wild briar rose, though in autumn airs fading. 

Seem gifted once more witli the blush of its bloom, 
liike the spirit, whose visions no dark doubts are shading, 

Illum'd by its God on the yerge of the tomb. 

Oh ! sweet to the ear when the night airs are coming, 

Is the soft-timed tread of the wandering fawn ; 
And sweetly the dull and monotonous humming 

Of the beetle's night-song o'er the spirit is borne; — 
Of the 'spirit that fain would be luU'd from the fever 

That daylight still breeds in its tumults so wild, 
And longs for the hour of repose, to deliver 

Itself from the thraldom of feelings defiled. 

Yes ! welcome to me is thy coming, dear Even, 

And dear thy red ray, glowing bright in the west ; 
For surely thy smiles hold a mandate from heaven, 

To kindle a love in the untainted breast ; 
And when thy deep silence is pure, or but broken 

By the fall of the leaf, or the hum of the bee. 
Will it not breed high thoughts that may only be spoken 

In holy communion, Great Spirit, with Thee ? 

There is joy in the heart when the dawn is just waking. 

And throws down, all jocund, her mantle of dun ; 
And a rapture when nature, from night's embrace breaking, 

Expands to the first golden kiss of the sun : — 
For that hour seems to speak of the time when the spirit 

Shall leave this dim prison of desolate clay ; 
And shall soar unencumbered by guilt, to inherit 

The unfading joys of an unending day. 

But at eve there's a solace more lovely than splendour, 

In her brightest of moments, can give to the mind ; 
For her soft western smile is so touchingly tender, 

And so sweet are the odours that float on the wind. 
That the storm-bruised heart and the tempest-rent bosom 

Are shut from the wrongs they have suffered, and yield 
To repose and to peace, and close up like the blossom 

A oew-dropin tove has cemented and sealed. 
Vol. I.— Feb. 1835. m 
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The note of llie mavis, when pUinlively trilling 

Her sweet vesper. hrmii from the lilusEoming ihors, 
Lile some air harp, o er which the soft zephvts are thrilling. 

Would temper the night-breezt; to those tJiat would mourn ; 
And when the proud grandeur of day is declining 
Will soften Uie dun of each thadow, and bring 
A balm to the heart, in its sorrows rcpiuiDgf, 

To lesseu Uieir weigbl, and to draw fortii their Btlnf^. 
The gloom of Ibe twilight, though silently sealing 

The eye and the ear in a fetter'd coiitm), 
Impregnates the bieast with some gloiioua feeling. 

And wraps, in the piide of its musings, the soul ; 
And darkness hecself, wbose wing passelh orer 

The brow, lite same fiend sent by terror to chill, 

□ the heart, with a voice Ihat would move her 

1*0 thoughts that eternity's reign cannot kill. 
Then may not the spirit, thus big with emotion — 

So matchless, so uigb, so pure, and refined-~< 
Soar upw'ordE to heaven on the wings of derotion, 

And leave the gross feelings of nature behind ? 
May not faith beam more bright as the shadows are failing, 

Like some glow-wonu'ii pure light through the darkening ai. 
To cheer witli its ray when the gloom seems apiiaUing, 

And throw brilliance of hope on the tremor of prayer. 
Then come to me, ye that find rapture in weeping, 

And would linger in love with the slow siiLEmg sun,— 
Come to me at eve, wlien each flowret is sleeping. 

And the nightingale's earliest hrmn is begun ; — 
Come and taste of the bliss in high holiness dwelling. 

Beneath the spread bough as &e sLadowa iiuaease, — 
Come and listen to nature, while plaintively telling, 

By eloquent silence — her lessons of peace. 
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SPIRITUAL SOJiGS POR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 

I No. 2. 

f BLESSED ABE THEY THAT MOURNj FOB THEY SHALL BE COMFORTBD,S 



When hopes that on our path-way bright 
Of early being, shed their ray, 

Are shadowed o'er by sorrow's night 
Or pass like morning dreams away ; — 

What cheers us in that hour dislress'dP 
What heals the pangs of " hope deferr'd 

Christ has prononnc'd his mourners bleat. 
And seal'd it by his holy word. 

But not for passion's bitter tears, 
Or hcurts by worldly anguish torn — 

Engross'd by selfish hopes or fears — 
Is hope from this gkd promise bom. 
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'Tis their's, and t1ieir*8 aldkie to claim 

The blessing promis'd by his Son, 
Who glorify God's holy name, 

And meekly say " Thy will be done." 

To these by pure confiding faith,— 

By treasured hopes laid up in heaven,^-— 
By love that triumphs OTer aeath, — > 

This bright beatitude is given. 

These shall confess its truth their stay, 

And prove the Gospel cannot err ; 
For Goa will wipe their tears away, 

And Christ will be their Comforter. 



No. 3. 

HOW SWEET IT IS IN PEACE TO DWEliL. 
BY WILIJAM MARTIN. 

How sweet it is in peace to dwell 

And do our Father's will ; 
His name to bless, his praise to tell. 

And feel him near us still : 
At mom to raise a merry song. 

At eve a joyful lay, 
And strive to please him all day long, 

While time flies swift away. 

Now while the heart is like a flower, 

Just opening to the spring. 
Oh let us every thought and power 

As holy offerings bring. 
Now in tie time of ardent youth. 

Ere nature's powers decay. 
Let's seek to know his love and truth, 

While time flies swift awajr. ' 
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Oh what are all those moments past, 
iiTiii MI' ThsLi we have idly spenti • >• ^ j ^??.j..Ui 

They had not one poor joy to last, 

But all like shadows went. 
Our hours are debts laid to our cost, 

That we can ne'er repay ; 
And years are but as moments lost;--* 

For time flies swift away. 
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PESTALOZZl AND HIS SYSTEM. 



ThE FeBtalozzlan aystem of instniction has, within the last fewyetts, 

gained considerabie ground in this coutitry, and some .of its lead- 
ing principles are beginning (o be of general adoption ; but still those 
not immediately interested in the business of tuition are very little 
informed either of the nature of the improvements being thus intto- 
duced into the various plans of instruction abroad or at home, or of 
the individual whose exertions some thirty years since, in a small vil- 
lage in Switzerland, laid the foundation of different principles in the 
great work of education. 

It ia about twenty years since (he nFime of Pestalozzi reached this 
country. In the evidence appended to the Report of the Education 
Committee in 1818, Mr. Brougham alluded to the school of Peataloazi, 
atYverdon: since that time, however, the principles of Pestsdoizi 
have been making a gradual although a slow progress ;— several board- 
ing schools, under the conduct of highly respectable iudividnals have 
bran opened in or near London, in which the plans and principles of 
Pestalozzi are publicly maiiitaioed; while the spirit of his melhod is 
finding its way into some of the largest schools for the eduoation of 
the poor, and may be discovered in the character of many of the best 
books for the instruction of the young. 

It is our object therefore, to snpply the public \vith all the inform- 
ation we can collect of Pestalozzi, his system, and his principles of 
teaching, — to lay before them an outline of the life and character of 
the man, — to enter info an examination of his views, regarding the 
fundamental maxims which he has propounded for the giride and 
conduct of the tendermind, — and to furnish such practical results as 
will exhibit the effect of his system, and prove tiie truth or error of 
the theory which liis admirers so tenaciously maintain. 
'' Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, on the 12th of January, 1745; 
' and by the preraattire death of his father, who was a physician, be- 
came an orphan wKen he was about five years old, and was brought 
up under the care of his mother, and a faithful female domestic, in 
- ' lifie most secluded babits. In his early years his habits were so 
" estraordinary, that he was nuMUtly acknowledged by his compamona 
' by the nickname of Harry Oddity : he possessed s quiet and almost 
feminine disposition, which made him among his school-fellows at 
' dnce the object of general affection, and the unvindictive butt of their 
'' hefedlesS sports. In the bustling games — in the wiger pursuits of 
boyhood he seldom joined, and was inferior in those manual actH of 
dexterity and quickness, in which school-boys generally pride them- 
selves, and was thus looked upon as a little half-ivitted, and iaferior 
in natural parts to those with whom he associated. ' 

'' ' Pestalozzi, however, contained " that within himself which paageth 
"'"flbow:" — maternal solicitude and love had deeply embued his mind 
^ith rehgious feeling, and developed in him that spring-dew of* the 
'■'■'Bolil, wbieh waters al! our affections and sympathies, and brings them 
"lip'befbre our heavenly Father's face in the sweetest bloomings-; and 
"'"thus while he was looked upon by those thfit could ' net* her icom- 
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ireheiid uoi' apiireciate him, as a beiiigof whpoi little could be hoped, 
energies and powers were at work within his heart, destined to be the 
mighty engines of moral improvement to liis countrymen and to 
maokind. 

. This bent of Henry'a mind naturfllly inclined his parents to educate 
him for the miiuateiial profession ; but his first appearance in the 
pulpit as a cundidate, was the occasion of his renoiiueiDg all his 
aapirations to holy orders ; — his natural timidity, and that degree of 
rvouanesB whieh generally accompany men of retined genius, having 
idered his probationary sermon such a failure, as to completely pre- 
sent his exposing himself to another. 
Renouncing therefore divinity, he applied himself to the law; but 
stead of directing his studies in a imiform and progressive manner, 
his actdre imagination had embarked in various speculations on the 
forma of government; and although be had made considerable 
progress in classical acquirement, he hy no means showed him- 
self to bo a proficient in the knowledge necessary for the legal 
profession. Purauuig his meditations, he was led to reflect on 
the errors of education, both in rulers, in teachers, and in the people 
at targe ; and the results of these he embodied in an essay on the 
bearing which education ought to have upon our respective callings; 
which he published. 

Pursuing this subject in his mind, from his anxiety on this and 
,on other pecuniary matters, he was thrown on the bod of sickness ; 
and on his recovery, he formed the resolution of abandoning all his 
former prospects and pursuits ; and left Zurich for Kirchberg, in 
the cttuton of Berne, where he apprenticed himself to a fcrmer of the 
me of Tachiffeh ; who enjoyed a great reputation at tliat time, not 
[j for his superiority in rural economy, but also for the warm 
itereat he took in the improvement of the agricultural classes. His 
;cupation soon improved his bodily health ; and his peace of mind, 
fhtch had suffered severely in his former anxieties, became in s great 
restored. After he had, rmder the direction of Tschiffeli, 
himself for the conduct of a rural estabhsbment, he occupied 
email pati'imony which his father had left huii, in the purchase 
I lEacl of waste land in the neighbourhood of LeuKberg, Ja the 
iton of Berne ; on which he erected a dwelling-house, with the 
isRiy out-buildings ; and gave it the name of Neuhof, i.e. ,the 
being then in his twenty-second year. Ilere he devoted 
cesstuUy to the cultivation of his estate ; and in these his 
brighliest days, sought and obtained the hand of Anne Schulthess 
a young woman, on whom nature and education had vied in bestow- 
i^ iheir accomplishments ; who, although the daughter of one of 
'"le wealthiest merchants in Zurich, set at defiance the voice of public 
lioDt the tastes of her se.x, and all ihe considerations of worldly 
rest^ to share Ihe affections and destiny of a man whom it was 
Aolitary glory to appreciate and understand. 
TJuo marrtage put Pestalozzi in possession of a share in a flourishing 
lUfiB I lUimu factory ; and while it thus improved his worldly means. 
•-■ him in contact with another portion of the population;, and 
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f'ruiu the ubHcrv-atiixu he maile atnoiig them, aiv\ hia contpora^^H 
of the mauufgrturii^ with the a^iciiltural portion of aOeiety, broiwfil^ 
liim buck to the conclusion, that the then prevailing e^etefn of t3u- 
witiou, was not hj- any means calirulated to fit mankind for the din- 
charge of their duties in after tile, and the attainment of a tranqmf 
and happy exintenre ; and kindled in him a ze^il and energiy, for 
which no aacrifice was too gn-at, no difficulty too appalhng. 

Peetolozzi now thought it & til opportunity to mako the experiment, 
how far it might be possible, by education, to raise the lower ordera 
to a condition more consistent with a Chriatian state of eociety. 
His establishment was converted into an aaylura, in which fifty 
orphan or pauper children were provided with food, etothing, and 
instruction of that kind calculated to lead them to acquire those 
practical abilities, and industrious habits, by whieh they woulfl b^ 
enabled to keep themselves in a situation favourable to their improve- 
ment His object was to show, not hnw the Stale might priavide 
for the poor, and correct them ; but how it might enable the poor io 
correct themselves. His design was not so much confined to the 
establishment of a private charity, as to effect a reform in the popular 
education of bis country. He wished to purify the affections, which 
he saw descend into low propensities ; to substitute jntelligeace and 
true knowledge, in the place of cimniiig and ignorant routine; and 
to restore to the Word of Faith, that which had been preverted into a 
dead creed, its origuial influence upon mankind ; by receiving the 
cluld not only eis a child of man, but also as a child of Grod — destined 
to be restored to the image of Di\ine perfection. 

Such was his generous intention ; but, unfortunately hia means 
wwe in almost every respect inadequate to the task ; his knowledge of 
human nature, andthelawsby whichit is governed, was deficient; from ' 
youtJi and inexperience; — ^in the difficult art of fostering the grtjwth 
of .tlie young mind, he was tjuite a novice; — hie eetahlirfimeftrt 
required organization — required positive principles ; but thefle P^ 
taloaai did not possess. '"'" 

When Pestaloizi ventured upon his experiment, like most bttefr' 
great men, — ardent in pursuit of their darling object, which arbasfi)'' 
and calls forth the highest efforts of genius, be never calculated' tbft^- I 
pense ; or he mode febe calculations of the return to be expected' frdfli'' 
the labouriof the cliildren. The mixture of agricultural and" mBOiUfi 
factu ring labor, of doroestk' economy, and commercied operjitiori*,- ' 
had also the efi'ect of bringing confusion into every part of his eatiib-"' 
lishuient; and concealing from his view, the real stBte of hbc^ 
ciroumatttnceo. His Hiougiits were all on the moral means he shotiltf : 
employ, and thus his estabhshment every year became more certain ktf'' 
failiire ; and as this oircumstance became partially revealed to Wnt,- ' 
it httd the «fiact to render bis mind more perplexed ; and the naJtif^Uy' ' 
distressing apprehensions, that at last arose, robbed him Ot BifidhOT' 
that enlmnesB and eerenity of tem[»er, which ai-e indispetosoljle'Jtj grfeat 
enterftrizeB. ' ' ■ !"' if-^i'-'ilO'i 

:Theasyliun at Nenhol, commptvc«d in 1775, and closed'WITOH?"' 
during tJieinten'al. however, Pe«taIoaziniade(i8eriM()rttWeovei4wi«tti''' 
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f a. highly interesting record of them iii varioua publications. The 
>t of thera, Leonard and Gertrude, a popular navel, which app«sired 
1781, contained iniichol' the iulbrmationhe had acquired: in 1792, 
i^ was followed by Ciiristopher and Eliza, which had for its object to 

,,;ect the attention of the lower clasaea to Leonard and GertrQde, and 

toi bring home the results of his experience to the heart* and mtuds 

ofthe cottagers. In a Journal, puhlished ia Basel, under the direction 

of- the celebrated pbilaathropist, laelhi, he inserted a series of essays, 

vfldet the title of Evemng Hours of a Hermit, which contained a more 

sysbepiaiic account of inatructton, and his plans for national unprove- 

piqent; hutbis "voice was as the voice of one crying in the wildCTness." 

K^e waa somewhat more successful in giving currency to bis ideas by 

BWeeldy journal, undertaken in the beginnmg of 1782, under 

the title of "SchweizerBlatt," i.e. Swiss journal, which was continued 

till, 1783, and forma two octavo volumes. It touches, in a popubr 

and interesting style, upon a variety of topics, all, however, connected 

w(th FestxloKzi's one great object— national improvement. 

Setwaeu 1783 and 1790, he engaged ia some degree in politics, and 

a' lished " Figures to my Spelliug Book ;" a series of Fables, which 
a material influence in hurting his fame and character, as it 
Tsked against him many enemies ; and to his identification of him- 
self >vith political parties, may he attributed much ofthe neglect which 
he a£t«rwards exp^eoced. 

The asylum at Neuhof was finally broken up in 1790 ; and upon 
that event we find Pestalozzi in a coudition truly deplorable. Dunned 
by his creditors — reviled by his enemies — insulted by men of powe^— 
siU^^ced at hy the vulgar — treated with ingratitude by most of those 
vhom he bad served, and separated from the few that might have 
been. grateful ; — destitute of assistance — cast down by a succession of 
misCsrtunes — and tormented by the consciousness of having contri- 
buted to them by his own failhigs, he consumed bis days in pain and 
Bonrow on that spot which he had made the abode of love and mercy> ; 
while the cause that lay nearest his heart seemed irrevocably over- 
thima. In this state he lingered ; when the French revolution proved 
the.dwgeir of givine to an uneducated and brutal populace politiCfd 
power, and revealed to Pestalozzi the danger of giving an undue 
ii^petuB to that fickle feeling of the lower classes which prompts 
them.coutinuaJly to change their institutions. He now learned that 
mm, uncurbed by authority, is less likely to attain moral and iatel- 
lei^Ual improvMnent, than when he is under tlie whcJeaome regula- 
tioDi o£ social institutions ; and his mind gradually arrived al the im- 
pQ);^i;t conclusion, that the amelioration of outward circumstancea 
wtU bi^ the effect, but never can be the cause of mental and moral 
irapnyvoaient; or, as our Divine Lord has expressed it, "Seek ye first' 
the) ' kiflg'^'^ua of God, and his righteousness, and aU these things 
eha^ibo added unto you." 

Tte hope that the political reform of Switzerland would produce 
national improvement, was futile : but some, nevertheless, wished to 
impcove tfasii country, which was at this tune under the government of 
an a«s«ani»ly, constituted aJter the pattern of the Directoire Executif, 
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ill France. Peatalozzi was known to one of the directors (Legnind), 
and was on the eve of foimiiig a plan of education, when the French 
invasion of Switzerland took place, supported by a revolutionary pEnlj 
in the country itself; and the fury of this war burst, in the month of 
September, 1798, upon tlie canton of Unterwalden, whose capital 
(Stuntz) was laid in ashes by the victorious French troops; and after 
a horrible massacre, in which neither age nor sex was spared, the 
whole of the lower valley presented oue scene of devastation. 

After this dreadful event, the Helvetic government hastened to mi- 
tigate the severities of war, and the most active measures were taken 
to rebuild the destroyed villagea : the scattered remnants of the po- 
pulation were invited back, under the most solemn assurances of se- 
curity, and supplied with provisions. This was the scene which the 
government proposed to PeKtalozzi, for the first experiment of hia 
plan of National Education. 

Leaving his family behind him, Pestulozzi proceeded to Stantz, 
where the new convent of the L'rsulines, then building, was assigned 
to him, for the formation of an asyliun for orphans and other desti- 
tute children, and ample funds were provided for making the neces- 
sary arrangements. The children presented themselves in numbers ; 
many of them wereutterly destitute, and some without even a place 
of shelter. The house, however, would scarcely afibrd this .- the 
walls were damp ; it was full of dust ; and scarcely any convenience es- 
isted for tliis development of his plans. Most of the children were in a 
diBtresBiog and diseased state, and all exhibited the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral neglect to which they had been exposed. 

Nor were these the only difficulties with which Pestalozzi had to 
contend ; the parents distrusted him, from his being a Protestant ; 
many of the children were taken away through their whims and ca-' 
prices; and Peatolozzi, unsupported by the ordinary props of au- 
thority, was treated with contempt as a mere hirehng ; and was com- 
pelled to adopt, as his grand inattument of instruction, the extraordi- 
nary power of love, as the basis of the relation between teacher and 
child. 

While Pestalozzi was thus, in matters of discipline, reduced to the 
primary motive of all virtue, he learned in the attempt of instructing 
his children, the art of returning to the simplest of all knowledge; he 
was entirely unprovided with books, or any other means of instruction; 
and in the absence of both material and machinery, he could not even 
have recourse to the pursuits of industry for filling up part of his 
time. The whole of the school apparatus consisted of hunself and his 
pupils, and he was therefore compelled to investigate what means these 
would afibrd him for the accomplishment of his end ; the result was, 
that he abstracted himself entirely from those artificial elements of iij-' 
struction which are contained in books, and directed his whole attention 
towards tlie natural elements which are deposited in the chUd's mind. 
He taught numbers instead of cyphers — lively sounds instead of dead 
characters — deeds of faith and love instead of abstruse creeds — sub- 
stances instead of shadows — realities instead of signs ; he led the 
intellect of his children to the discovery of truths which in the nature. 
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jp.^hey .could never Ibrget, insteaij of loading tbeir memory 
,t^ re(;pIIection of words, which, likewise, in the nature of things, 
,g»uld never understand : instead of huilding up a dead mind 
% Sii^d. heart on the M-ound of the dead letter, he drew forth 
jr tlie mind, and life to the heart, Iroui the fountain of life wjthig ; 
and thus established a new art of education, which, to follow him, 
requires on the part of the teacher, not a change of system hut a 
clfaqge of state. 

Tims, in the midst of his children he forgot that there was any world 
tpaidea his asylum ; and as their circle was a universe to him, so was 
he, to them all in all : from morning till night he was the centre of 
thfflr «aifltence; to hini tliey owed every comfort and every enjoy- 
q^ept, and whatever hardship they had to endure, he was theu- fellow- 
Buflerer: he partook of their meals, and slept among them: in the 
evf^aiiag he prayed with them before they went to bed, and from his 
opn^rec^ation they dropped into the arms of slumber : at the first dawn 
of light, it was his voice that called them to the light of the rising 
BQo, ana to the praise of their heavenly Father : all day he stood 
si^n^,them ; his hand was daily witli them joined in theirs, his eye 
h^nwng with benevolence rested on theirs, he wept when they wept, 
a(^ rejpiced when they rejoiced ; he was to them a father, and ihey 
were ,tp hini as children. Such love could not fail to win their hearts ; 
diM^ptent and peevishness ceased, and between seventy and 
eijftty children, whose disposition had been far from kind, and 
their habits anything but domestic, were thus converted in a short 
^me,i^tc^ a^peaceful mmily circle, in which it was delightfial to exist. 

jE()!|.yitr(qua methods, the suggestion of his own inventive and 
'"'"""T^flt nupd, did Pestalozzi seek to win and cullivate the atfections 
^. i^,-childreii, and worked upon them a visible transformation, both 
'^ai and moral, in a few months ; but while sketching out, in 
B^V. plans ol" improvement and discipline, in the summer of 1798^ 
^ tuptnans took possession of Italy, and Pestalozzi was obliged to 
idon his interestuig experiment at the moment when it began tg 
cmpit^j&WtB of success, Disappointment at seeing the work of 
- *■ — suddenly destroyed, after the greatest uifficulties and 
id been conquered, and the reflection that the enepi'es 
,1^ cause had now an opportunity afforded them of reviliiig, 
J ridiculing what was on tlic point of being estabhahed by 
ti^, evidence of incontestible facts, preyed heavQy on his mind, 
and, ill a lit almost of despondency, Pcstalozzi fled into the soli- 
tuijc of the, A]]is, and amidst the rocks and steeps of the Giimigal, 
soijgljt rest Ibr his weary soul, and health for his exhausted 

But it >vas not lo^g that Pestalozzi remained in an inactive con- 
di^^n; stimulated by his friend Zehender, he again determined to 
rettuoRe jjis, experiment. In consideration of his past services, and 
wiUia view, to facilitate his further proceedings, he obtained IJom, tha^ 
Hjlpetic gpyenuneiit a pension of about £30 per year, which wm, ' 
raiieiij.ip^lOP iia,lSPl„ hut ceased entirely at the dissolutipn of ffiy/,, 
Helvetic government in 1803. In 1799. Pestalozzi went to Burgdarf, 
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and obtained access to one of the public schools, with liberty to try 
his experiments : the school itself however remained under the 
management of the former master, who, eyeing his new colleague with 
great suspicion and jealousy, contrived in a short time to get him 
removed. He was soon after admitted into a school of infants, between 
the age of four and eight, where he had no molestation, and was left 
at full hberty by the good old dame who presided over the innocents, 
to keep crowing the A, B, C, after his own fashion from morning to 
night. 

While he was thus engaged in following up the discoveries he had 
made at Stautz, Fisher, one of the under-secretaries of state in the 
Helvetic government, had been directed to re-organize the schools at 
Burgdorf, and the castle of that place was assigned to him for a 
teacher's seminary, by means of which it was proposed to put the 
public instruction of the whole country upon a uniform plan ; the plan 
was, however, delayed from time to time for want of funds, and Fisher 
dying, Pestalozzi was still left officially unemployed ; but he had by 
the intervention of Fisher been brought in contact with Kruesi, a 
school-master, who was intrusted with the care of twenty-eight 
fatherless children, of Protestant descent, who had been driven by 
war from their native soil. After Fisher's death, Pestalozzi and 
Kruesi formed a union of their schools, in the castle, the possession 
of which the central government now transferred to Pestalozzi. 

In this spacious place was every thing necessary for an establishment, 
except furniture, teachers, pupils, and the nervus rerum, Pestalozzi 
however set himself earnestly to work, and through the intervention 
of some members of the government, and before the expiration of 
1799, he was enabled to announce the opening of an estaohshment, 
which contained twenty-six pupils in 1800, and thirty-seven in 1801. 
Of these about one-third were sons of representatives of different 
cantons of Switzerland, an other part belonged to the wealthier class 
of tradesmen and agriculturists, and the rest were the sons of 
respectable families reduced by misfortunes, who were placed under 
Pestalozzi' s care by benevolent friends or relatives. The expense of 
its first outfit was covered by a loan, which he was afterwards enabled 
to pay, though not without great difficulty^ — the small income of the 
institution being absorbed by its current expenses, so that it would 
have been impossible to have carried it on, had not the Helvetic 
government voted him, in addition to the annuity above mentioned, 
a sufficient provision from year to year, and a stipend of £25 each to 
two of his assistants, Kruesi and Bass, who however did not receive 
it, but considering the pressure of Pestalozzi's position, generously 
appropriated it to the general funds of the house, from which they 
^received nothing but their board and lodging; — a fact which shows 
the high moral interest with which the first followers of Pestalozzi 
embraced his cause. 

' A letter addressed by him in February 1801, to the central govern- 
Inent of Berne, shows the views of Pestalozzi on the subject of 
^tK^tion. He proposed to himself the following three distinct 
'objfeetsj— 
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r 1. — To piireue the development of his metLod in all tbe dilTerenl brandies 
O'l private and public education, at the Lands of experience, 

2. — To comintiniCBte to tbe world, by different publications, tlie results of 
Ids researches and experiments ; and especially to put into the hands of well- 
meaning parents and teachers, such majiuals as would enable them lo adopt 
his plans of instruction. 

3, — To educate teachers ; who, being' tboroufrhlviniliated in the spirit of A 
method, and familiarized with the praetical details, should be fit iiistruuiea' 
for ils effectual propagation. 

The means by which he hoped to nttahi these objects, were 

"1. — The day-school at Burpfdorf, of which the young emigrants from 
'1, formed the nucleus. 

s boarding-school, reccnily formeil, nhich was calculated for ^, 
iddling and hiffher classes. ^ 

3, — A teacher^ seminary. 
i. — An orphan asylum. 

These were his plana and hopes at the time, when at the request a 
Jiis triend Gessner, at Zurich, son of tlie celebrated poet, he gave an 
historical account of his experiments up to that period, in a series of 
letters ; to which lie prefixed, with reference to his popular novel, the 
tiUe, "How Gertrude leaches her Little Ones ; " which produced a 
decidedly favourable impression upon the pubhc. 

It is afact, of which the life of almost every distinguished man affords 
evidence, that the great mass of tlie public which are dull of com- 
prehension, and alow to acknowledge merit, are in the same proportion 
unintelhgibly lavish of their admiration, as soon as a man has snfely 
crossed the line of public opinion, and gone through the ordeal of the 
sailor's critical stop. Such was the case with Festalozzi ; he who had 
been the object of commiseration among philanthropic tviseacres, and 
die butt of every bad joke, from the Hps of the thoughtless and 
unfeeling, was now extolled to the skies, as the man of the age : and 
so high ran the tide of popularity in his favour, that he was chosen 
to be one of the deputies sent to Paris, in 1802, pursuant to a pro- 
clunation of the French Consul, in order to form a new Constitution 
for Switzerland. 

Meanwhile the establishment flourished under the hands of Kruesi, 

who had enlisted two young men of ardent zeal, and more than 

common talents, into his assistance, named Tobler and Bass ; and 

Jolin Niederer, a young minister of high character, who gave lip 

*^ living and a boarding-school, to devote hunself to Pestalozzi's 

, These three young men drank deeply uito the spirit of tbe 

lozzian method ; and with their assistance, the institution of 

_^_ ^' soon brought into a more organized st^te; and the 

eomplaints to which Pestalozzi's often desidtorj method of teaching 

at the beginning gaive rise, gradually ceased. Regular courses of in- 

slmct.ion were drawn up; which after the test of two years' experience, 

and having imdergone the reviaal of Pestalozzi and his friends, were 

■nmitted^to the press in the year 1S03, and published under the ti^e 

l>*"PestalDzzi'8 Eiemeiitajy Books, in six parts." They compri^etl 

mtuiual of iuithmetic, one of elementary geometry, and piiepf 
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languages. A spelling' book !iad been published so early as the year 
1801, tinder the title, of " Help Tor Teaching Spelling and Reading.*' 
But these books failed to produce the effect anticipated ; the fault 
however lay not so much with the books, as with the public; 
who considered them only in the light of interesting dociimenta — 
merely distinguishing the progress which the development of Pes- 
talozzi's method had made, up to the (leriod of their publication. 

This disappointment, in the anticipated effects of his elementary 
"books, was not, however, the only one wliich Pestalozzi experienced 
about this time. He had obtained from the Helvetic government 
£250; at the close of his accounts, however, in 1804, it was found 
that the expenses of publication had not only swallowed up the whole 
produce of ibe sale, but, in addition to it, nearly the whole amouat of 
the government grant ; and the " Directoire " being now dissolved, 
Pestalozzi was deprived of all further assistance from that quarter; 
and the ancient families being reinstated in their seat of power, 
they not only withheld all support from the " Schoolmaster" who had 
settled within their boundaries, but they gave him notice to quit 
This illiberal proceeding would once more have arrested the progress 
of Pestalozzi's course, had not the government of the Canton de Vaud, 
one of the provinces which was formerly tributary to Berne, and which 
had gained its freedom by the revolution, invited him to transfer his 
institution to their territory ; for which purpose they gave him the 
choice of several of their castles, in which the deputy governors had, 
in times past, exercised their proud rule. Another offer was made 
bim by Emanuel de Fellenberg, the celebrated patron of education, at 
Hofwyl, who proposed the removal of the estabfishmeut at Burgdorf, 
to his estate at Munchen Buchsee. In this dilemma, Pestalozzi re- 
solved upon sending one part of his institution, for a year's trial, to 
Munchen Buchsee, while he himself took up his abode at the castle 
of Yverdon, situate on the south end of the lake of Neufchatel. Thia 
separation, however, lasted not long ; Fellenberg and Pestalozzi had' 
different views ; and the branch -establishment, which had been lo- 
calised at Munchen Buchsee, followed the other to the place which 
has ever since known the celebrity of Pestalozzi's name. 

Left now to his own energies, the first leading idea which had come 
Eome with clearness to Pestalozzi's mind, was the necessity of found- 
ing the knowledge of the child on the evidence of his senses. This 
axiom, which he laid down as the basis of his method, was, in fact, 
nothing else but a partial apprehension of the general principle, that 
true knowledge is knowledge not of the name but of the substance. 
This great truth had, as it were, identified itself with Pestalozzi's 
nature ; and, accordingly, we find him in moral and religious educa- 
tion, directing all his attention and energies to one point, which was 
to surround the child with such influences of virtue and piety, aa 
should give him a substantial acquaintance with the elements of moral 
excellence and religion. But Pestalozzi had a mind essentially un- 
philosophica], equslly incapable of abstracting from the world of sense, 
and of bringing the results of his internal experience under the cog- 
nizance of his intellect. The consequence of this deficiency, on hu 
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part was, Uiat while his treatiaent of the children rested on the most 
vital ground, his instructjon was coDsonsnt with his own principleB 
oijly BO far as the knowledse of the outward world is concerned. The 
plan laid down for the estabhshment at Yverdon, embraced languages 
ancient and modern, geography, natural history, physical science, 
mathematicK, drawing, singing, history, and religion. liut Pestalozzi 
was not sufficiently i-lear in the knowledge of the fact, that there is a 
mental tuition as well as an intuition of tlie senses, and thus in the 
avoiding of the one extreme of mere nominal knowledge, conveyed 
by the usfial systems, he ran into the opposite one ; by keeping the 
child to the visible representations of nmnber and form in outward 
objects, long after that period when they are conceived in tha 
intellect as mental realities or ideas, in the true sense of the woti;, 
sad thus methodically preventing the mind's emancipation from tha; 
external world. But this mistake was soon corrected by Niederei^; 
who reformed the reformer; and the pupils, after they had been allowed,. 
EiilTiL'ieiit time, by the aid of visible representations, to acquire reali 
ideas, were conducted to truly mental operations on the sama 
subjects, 

One of the favourite branches of study with the pupUa of Pesta- 
lozzi was singing ; but the results were unaatisiactory until an eminent 
artist of the name of Pfeiffer, traced out, with the assistance of the 
celebrated composer, Na^eh of Zurich, an appropriate course of ex- 
ercises, which was subsequently published by him. This was altoge- 
ther a, new idea ; the art of singing had hitherto been cultivated as 
an ornamental accomplishment. In education it heen considered not 
tts a means, but as an end ; and tliat one to which many a more im- 
portant object was sacrificed. The method of Pfeiffer and Naegeli, 
and the spirit in which it was applied, at Pestalozzi's uistltution, re- 
stored it to its original purpose — to become subservient to the cultiva- 
tion of the affections ; and the absurd distinction between sacred and 
profane music ceased, from the moment when music itself was placed, 
on a sacred hasis. The cheerful songs with which the youthful 
choir of Pestalozzi's pupils saluted tlie rising aun, or the lovely 
breezes of returning Spring, so far from shunning, seemed, on the 
contrary, to call for a reference to the bountifid Author of nature, 
whilst the hymns of praise and thanksgiving, especially reserved for 
solemn occasions of worship, instead of enumerating dry doctrines 
in pedantic rhymes, teemed with those simple and significant 
"uions of feeling, of which in the poetic portion of the Sacred. 
Kne, we have left us such sublime and even unparalleled examples. 
Jptural history and physical science were taught entirely without 
K; tiie cliildren were led to observe, and examine for themsdvea, 
'i subjects and phenomena as were within their reach ; and to 
rge the sphere of their knowledge, their teachers made excursions 
k.Aem in different directions throughout the country. The 
y olyection tliat lay against this method, was, that the pupils did 
not acnuire a, comprehensive view ol' the sciences ; hut that tlieir 
knowledge, being gathered, as it were, upon casualties in the first 
instance, had a tendency afterwards to remain fragm^itary. 
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That an establiahment, whose founder had annotinced Iiimaelf as a 
reformer of education, slioiild upon the discovery of these various defi- 
ciencies in the practical execution of the plan, have to endure severe 
ohloqny, was to be expected ; and the clamour of detraction prevailed 
to such a degree, that Pestalozzi, confiding in the excellency of his 
cause, reqiiested from D'Affry, at the time president of the Swiss 
diet, the nomination of a committee for investigating his plans and 
proceedings. His wish was complied with ; and three commisBariea, 
one of whom was the celebrated Pere Girard, of Freiburg, were ap- 
jjointed to pay a visit to the institution. They remained at Yverdon 
for five days, during which they were present at the lessons, and had 
conversations with Pestalozzi himself, and some of his disciples and 
friends; and, after this inquiry, drew up a report, which, passing by 
general ideas and principles, confined itself to a statement of mere 
matters of fact. By the instructions of the ooramissionera, they were 
directed to examine not only what had been done, but whether the 
system was capable of more extended advantages, and particularly 
whether it was possible to apply it to village schools, which were con- 
sidered by the government of primary importance. The result of this 
inquiry is given in tlie following words : — 

" On peut CD imiter quelque chose (lans nos institutions, janiais on ne 

pouira le copier Les niaiDons d'educatioD pourroDt faire une ricbe recolte 

snr un champ, que I'intelligence et le zele out cullivB si long-temps; mais 
nos ecoles n'y ramasaeronl que quelques epis.*" 

The members of the diet acquiesced in this opinion; but though 
they assisted and protected Pestalozzi's eatahlishment, no steps were 
taken for forming others on a similar plan m other parts of Switzerland. 
The report was printed, and, as an official document, it was laid hold 
of with a shout of triumph by Pestalozai'a enemies, until Niederer, in 
the name and on the behalf of all the teachers on the estahlishmEXit, 
completely refuted them in a well-written work of two octavo volimiea, 
at the same time that he threw farther light upon Pestalozzi's views, 
and the discipline of the establislunent. 

Pestalozzi seemed now to have gained vantage-ground on his 
enemies, and to stand with firrnness on his principles and plans of in- 
struction. His establishment coimted pnpOs of all nations and tongues, 
and was daily inspecl^d by visitors from all parts of the globe ; as a 
writer he had commanded considerable attention, and his name had 
become familiar to most of the sovereigns of Europe, some of whom 
had given him unequivocal marks of their respect: hut the enlarged 
view he took of things, and the extended magnitude of bis under- 
takings without adequate means, brought his finances, which were oot 
very flourishing at Burgdorf, into so deplorable a condition at Yverdon, 
that even his credit was entirely destroyed. But these external eoi- 
barrasamentSj great as they were, could not have materially injuredi the 
progress of his cause, had not the intoxicating mania of popularity!, by 



* RMpporL aur I'lustitut de M, Pestalozzi a Yverdun, preaenle I'l S. E. M. 
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1 many a great man has been deprived of the sense of what is 

Illy great, assailed bii heart with temptations of vanity, to which 
after a long struggle he fell a victim. He had become the idol of the 
multitude, while his disciples were by their enthusiastic admiration of 
hia views, and their filial respect for bia person, betrayed into the 
dangerous weakness of calling him Eabbi ; and claimed for bim as the 
bearer of a. divine mission to man, in his house, and afterwards even 
before the public, an authority aiinilar to that which our blessed 
Lord and Saviour exercised over bis disciples, and over the world at 
large. The Peatalozzian idea was spoken of aa a new kind of gospel, 
of which he was the personal representative. The consequence of this 
profane presumption soon became apparent in Pestalozzi'a Conduct, 
and those who bad taken such pains to place him on a super-bumao. 
elevation, had the humiliating discovery to make, that the " master " 
was but a poor weak mortal, liable to be subdued by the common 
frailties of our nature. 

In an evil hour, Peatalozzi suffered to return to his house an early 
pupil of bis establishment, Joseph Schmid, who had some time betbre 
lampooned Festalozzi and his elder disciples. Schmid was a man of 
talent and tact, and no sooner resettled himself in his old position, 
than he determined to rule all things. At firat bis operations were all 
covered, but after the death of Mrs. Pestalozzi, in 1815, he threw off 
the mask completely, and set himself in open opposition to all 
Pcstalozzi's earliest and most faithful Iriends, and soon drove tbem 
away one after one from hia side j after Kruesi had taken leave in 
1816, with the voice of sorrow, and Niederer the year after with the 
voice of mourning, Mrs. Niederer was assailed by the basest calumny, 
and Pestalozzi was at last dragged away by bim from his establish- 
ment, which bad gradually sunk into complete niin, to the Neuhof, 
from whence the controversy which had been terminated in 1824, by 
a sentence of umpire, setting ibrtb most unequivocally the groundless- 
ness of the insinuations against Mrs. Niederer's character, was re- 
opened by the publication of a volume, pretending to give an account 
of Peatalozzi's life, which tended much towards depriving him of all 
his &ieuds. 

In these years of alienation from hia former associates, Pestalozzi 
undertook a new edition of bis works, partly by subscriptions, and at 
a time when he was almost destitute of pecuniary resources; the suau 
thus rdsed were however soon expended, while the invaluable pro- 
ductions of his better days, calculated to become the lasting monuments 
of his glory, were not only re-edited with great negligence, but were 
disiigured by being made vehicles of personal recriminations. Mean- 
while the institution, which had once been the model of domestic 
union and friendship, had become the scene of every disorder and 
corruption; and was crushed at last by the moral indignation of the 
public, and the weight of its own pecuniary debt. 

Thus was Pestalozzi, at the age of eighty years, overwhelmed with 
disappoiutmenta and mortifications, more bitter than any he had ever 
before- experienced, — an object of acorn to his enemies, of pity to 
his friends, and of just condemnation to the advocates of his own prin- 
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ciples. Deathmay besaid tohavecometohim asthe greatest blessmgr 
he naa removed from this scene of sorrow on the 1 7th of February, 
1827, at Brugg, in the canton of Basel, and hia mortal remains vera 
interred iu the ground which owed its fertility to the vigorous esertionB 
of his ripening mtmhood. 

To give the system of education which Pestalozzi adopted in detail, 
would be impossible in our publication ; nor would it oe interesting 
to the general reader, and we fear not of much service to the teacher. 
The leading idea of Pestalozzi was, that the child should l>e taught as 
inuch as possible, by Ilia own examination of things : his knowledge 
was not to be founded on hear-say evidence, but on his own ocular 
inspection. This he called, very appropriately, intuitive knowledge; 
the Riannals by which the teacher was to he guided in the course of 
his instruction, were called intuitive books. At a subsequent period, 
when Pestalozzi pursued the subject of education to a, more advanced 
age, and when he penetrated more deeply into the mysteries of human 
nature, he spoke likewise of mental, moral, and religious intuition — 
that is to say, of a perception of the understanding, the moral feelings, 
and the religious faculties of man; which is distinct from all informa- 
tion derived from outward Bources, inasmuch as it rests alt^iether on 
internal consciousness. The ideas usually conveyed by the terms 
light of reason, light of conscience, and inward divine light, bear a 
faint analogy to what Peatiilozzi meant to express, when speaking of 
different sorts of internal or spiritual intuition. 

Pestalozzi held, that reasoning with children at an early age, did no 
good whatever ; and that the only way to the real development of 
Uieir laculties is — 

1. — To enlarge the sphere of their intuition ; i.e. to increase the numher of 
objects falling under their own immediate perception. 

2. — To impress upon them those perceptions of which Ihey linve become 
conscious, wifli eertamly, clearness, and pretiaion. 

3. — To imparl to them a comprehensive knowledge of language for At 
expression of whatever has beoome, or is becoming on objeul of iheir oon- 
Bciousness, in conisequence either of the sponiaueuus impulse of thai own 
— ...... _. .1 :_. — ., gf tuition. 



In all the courses of his instruction, Pestalozzi's aim was to make 
education tangible ; i.e. to represent every tJiing first through the 
media of external objects. His method of teaching to re«d, was on 
this principle: — sticks were used about eighteen inches in length and 
an inch in width ; on each of which, only one letter was painted, oab 
under another, twenty-four times in German, and a smaller number 
of times in French. The advantage of the frequent repetition of the 
same letter, is, that the pupil is supposed to retain thereby a better 
recollection of its figure and its sound. The vowel-sticks were first 
learnt; and when they were accurately known, the con sonant- stidts, 
which have been previously sounded with e mute, were alternately 
put before and after the vowel-stick, and pronoimced each way. 
Another stick was then taken, on which all the consonants are painted 



I perpeniMcular bne, and the vowel-sticks were applied to each letter 
successively, thus forming as many syllables m there are consonants: 
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This exercise is varied at pleasure, by adding new sticks, and by 
composing syllables with any number of letters. Two mouths were 
said to be quite sufficient for teaching to read by this method ; but 
&u we know to be impossible. According to this plan, many syllables 
will be composed before the whole alphabet is learned ; and no attention 
is paid to the scrupulous distinction of consonants into labials, 
gutturals, &c. This is a judicious arrangement, as the explana- 
tions with which it ia necessary to accompany them, are more apt to 
bewilder a child tlian to assist its progress at that early period. - 
Beading and writing were, ait with ub in our National, and British and 
Foreign Schools, properly taught together ; the slate too was used 
in the first instance ; and the children were kept employed for a con- 
tidernble time on those letters which contain the elementary charactera 
of others. As often as they learnt a new letter, they were made to 
write a word, composed of that letter and of others which they knew 
before ; and when they were sufficiently advanced to trace three or 
four letters with care, the others were generally learned with great 
tiwjility. In both reading and writing, the main principle was to stop 
upon even the most trifling points, till perfect accuracy was obtained ■ 
never to sufler any retrograde movements ; never to allow words to be 
forgotten which hud been ouce known, or those to be written badly 
which had once been written well. 

The French and German languages were taught in three courses : 
the first, embracing nothing but the simple usage of the words ; the 
second, a knowledge of grammar; and the last, style and literature in 
general. The basis of grammar he rather fancifully laid in a practical 
manner, without the use of abstract tenna. In Uie second course, 
much attention was paid to the analysis of words, especially in the 
German language; in which etymology is an important branch of 
study. In the elements of prosody, the different feet were distin- 
guished asparticular measures were anciently, by the names of different 
poets; as Ossian, Hbltz, Klopstock, Rules were given for the elevation 
or the lowering of the voice, and three distinct tones were pointed out; 
that which lays the stress upon the syllahles, which murks the meaning 
of the word, or on those words which mark the meaning of the phrase; 
tliat which expresses the nature of the sentiment intended to he con- 
veyed ; and a third, which was supposed to hold an iulermediary plaoe 
between the two preceeding. 

In the department of geometry, Festalozzi was said to have paid 
the greatest atteution, In teaching it, in the first place no definitions 
were employed, but their place was supplied by the examination of 
the geometrical figures themselves ; for which purpose models in wood 
or pasteboard were used, in order to give more definite ideas. The 
attention was thus well fixed upon the forms, before proceeding with 
their admeasurement. Another peculiarity was, that each pupil in- 
vented his own figures, and did not merely copy them from tables ; 
they were left to his own choice, giving him only certain conditions, 
which he was required to fulfil, and directing him only so far as ta 
enable him to advance with order in solving the problems : leasooftTB 

iog. always given for each step in the proposition. 

Joi.. I.— Feb. 1835. o 
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In arithmetic the same principle of presenting the first elements 
visibly to the senses was preserved. Counters, or beans, were not 
used ; but unity was represented on the slate by one line, two by two, 
and so on, as far as ten. The pupil was then set to compose any 
number with this series, as many times as possible, with the different 
groups of lines drawn before him. He was afterwards asked in how 
many ways he could destroy any number ? say for example the num- 
ber seven ; viz. by taking away six and one, five and two, four and 
three, &c. The pupil had this series of lines before him, and calcu- 
lated by sight, till he could dispense with this, and when they were 
laid aside, and similar operations were formed by the head, the frac- 
tions were expressed by halves, thirds, quarters of lines, &c. ; and 
after these lines or exercises were perfectly learned, calculation by 
figures commenced, the unit being placed opposite to the lines which 
correspond to its number. The same gradual steps were followed 
in algebra. Before the algebraic signs were used, one unknown 
quantity was compared with known quantities, and calculated by 
rule, without sign or formula, and thus the number of the unknown 
quantities were augmented successively. L'Huilier has adopted the 
same system of preliminary reasoning in the head, by means of pro- 
blems, without algebraical signs in the first instance, in his " Ele- 
ments of Algebra," published at Geneva, in 1804. The method suc- 
ceeded under Pestalozzi ; and the mathematics were considered the 
branch of study in which the pupils of his establishment made the 
greatest progress. The manner of working in a class was as follows : 
the question was first communicated by the master, and then written 
on a slate, so as to be seen by all. Each boy then copied it on his 
slate at separate desks, and repeated it aloud for the sake of correct- 
ness. The master then passed to perform the same operation to the 
second class, while the first was calculating, and then returning, ra- 
pidly inspected the slates, and proceeded to set another problem. 
Those who had not worked out the first question, were not allowed 
to proceed to the second ; and the whole was carried on without noise 
or confusion, and without any appearance of embarrassment from the 
presence of strangers. 

In geography and history, similar care was taken to simplify the 
first elements of each science. The description of the sphere, which 
is usually placed at the head of geography, was properly deferred, till 
the course of elementary instruction is finished. In history prelimi- 
nary notions were conveyed, by the successive consideration of an 
individual, a family, a tribe, and a people. Schlaeger's Chronological 
and Synchronical Chart was used, which answers nearly to Priestley's 
Historical Tables, except that it preserves a distinction between 
brilliant and obscure Epochs, by means of the degrees of shade 
in the colours which represented each period. 

History, however, as well as the teaching of foreign languages, must 
he confessed to have been complete failures with Pestalozzi. The 
historical lessons laboured under great imperfections, and his historical 
studies, were, more than any other branch of education, subject to 
sudden changes. One man read abstruse lectures ; another drew up 
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of synciironical tables : it Heemed to some prel'eraMe tt 
all history with biographkal sketches ; while others dwelt in lengthy 
dlBcunsiouB OE the difftrent ibrais oi' government, and the heat polity ; 
some hurried over the records of human kind in a few months ; while 
others found their whole set of pupils changed between their ante and 
post diluvian lessons. Gjmmisties were taught, but only partially : 
like many other of Peatalozzi's ideas, they were not fully carried out. 
He thought that the education of the body, and the various powers of 

iinuacles should accompany mental ciJUvation ; and therefore attempted 
jo reduce the various motions of tlie limbs to a sort of system. Such 
ftplaa, however, was very un-Pestalozzian, and, like history and the 
ady of languages, did not make much progress at Yverdon. 
TW religions instruction imparted by Pestalozzi was open to 
objectiouB, although the manner of it was not; holding peculiar 
notiona himself, the spirit of those notions was indicated by his pupils 
at an early age, by an absence of those points of belief which formed 
the ground-work of the Christian faith : with this objection, and it 
is mie which we deem of no mean importance, the establishment 
at Yverdon was conducted in a Christian spirit, anJ a genuine brotlierly 
feeling seemed to exist between all the members of the institution. 
The children saw in Pestalozzi their father, in the teachers of the 
house their elder brethren, and they needed few rules to keep them in 
subjection, when a constant exercise of kindness imposed on them the 
restraint of daily and hourly obligation. The domestic arrangements 
had for their object to form habits of order, and to ensure the enjoyment 
of good health to the children. In the morning, half an hour before six, 
the flignal was given for getting up ; six o'clock found the pupils ready 
for their first lesson, after which they were assembled for morning 
prayer ; between this and breakfast the children bad time left them for 
preparing themselves for the day, and at eight o'clock they were again 
called to their lessons, which continued, with the interruption of from 
five to seven minutes recreation between every two hoiu-s, 'till twelve 
o'clock ; half an hour later dinner was served up, and afterwards the 
children were allowed to take moderate exercise till half past two, when 
the afternoon lessons began, and were continued till half past four ; 
from half past four till five there was another interval of recreation, 
during which the children had fruit and bread distributed to them ; 
K five the lessons were resumed, till the time of supper at eight 
o'clock, after which the evening prayer being read, they were con- 
id about nine." The hours of recreation were mostly spent 
games, on a fine common situated between the castle and 
lake, and crossed in different directions by beautiful avenues of 
..jOt and poplar trees. On Wednesday and Sunday afternoons, if 
weather permitted it, excursions of several miles were made 
jtiel) the heautifulseenery of the siurouuding country. In summer 
^tldrea went frequently to bathe in the lake, the borders of which 
winter fine opportunities for skating ; in bad weather they 
resorted to gymnastic exercises, in a large hall expressly fitted up for 
tliat purpose. This constant attendance to regular bodily exercise, 
logrther witli the excellent climate of Yverdon, and the simplicity of 
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llieir mode of living, proved bo effectual in preserving the health of 
the children, that illness of any kind made its appearance but very 
rarely, notwithstanding the number of pupils amounted at one time 
to upwards of one hundred and eighty. 

Such is the outline of Pestalozzi'a career, and his system of instruc- 
tion; the first preBcnts a chequered picture, and the second a crude 
and disjointed plan, containing the elements of what is good, but in 
many pai'ts neither developed according to its own principles, nor 
carried out with the effect it might have been under more favourable 
auspices. The fault does not a,ppear to rest with PestaloKzi, whose 
energies were aUve to the last, and who pursued bis objects with an 
enthusiasm and constancy, which deserved a success of the highest 
kind that can attend human exertions. The most imperiect part of 
the imdertaking was perhaps that to which the pubhc attention has 
been chiefly directed, and which has been most vaunted by the new 
method of instruction. The spirit which pervaded the whole, and 
which constituted the vital principle of Pestalozzi's education, was 
less tangible than a set of printed tables, and hence is it that travellers, 
inquirers, and observers from near and far, while diey have hardly 
caught a glimpse of the former, have inundated the world with 
fragments of the latter, which coidd not but prove inefficient and 
worthless, hke to a branch which must necessarily wither when it is 
cut off from the tree on which it grew, Much of the reproach which 
has from various quarters, and on various grounds, been heaped upon 
the cause, is to be attributed to this circumstance : the disproportion 
between the effects announced, and the results actually obtained, by 
men who converted the means engrafted upon the life of the institution 
at Yverdon, into a dead system, and transferred them on a dead 
ground, has prejudiced many even against those branches of his 
method which Pestalozzi and his teachers had succeeded in establish- 
ing ; while the imperfect state in which they themselves left some 
departments of instruction, furnished an additional argument 
against them with the large mass of the public, who care not 
whether their judgment be fair or unfair, so as they can support 
it by facts. It was not indeed to be expected that a discovery, which 
tended to a universal reform of all human knowledge, not merely iti 
the manners of conveying it, but in the basis on which it is to be 
founded, and the purpose for which it is to be imparted, should be 
I)ractically applied to the whole range of science, by a man, who, at the 
time when he engaged in the work, had attained an age at which moat 
men retire from active pursuits. If those who are unable to com- 
prehend, or unwilling to acknowledge whatever is more lofty or more 
enlarged than the common-place chronicle of their own consciousness, 
must needs have something to be surprised at, let them wonder that 
Pestalozzi realized so much of his views, rather than that he did not 
realize them all. The task which he undertook will not be done ui 
one or two generations ; but the seeds are sown and will germinate, 
because they are in unison with nature. The infant schools have 
already dipped into the principles of Pestalozzi : had Pestalozzi never 
lived, they perhaps would not have existed ; and these principle a!«. 



lally finding their way, not in name iudeed, but iii-tlieir e; 

g all who uke up the cause of education, with a view t 
upon a right basis : we cannot then but consider Puatalozzl, with all his 
errors, with all his imperfections, and all his wants of philosophy, to 
have been a light in tbe world, which it will take some time to ex- 

Kiish ; and, in this view, a guiile to bis species, and a beuefacter ti 
kind.* 
SE 
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losE who are at all conversant with the wants of the poor, ' 

mediately acknowledge that the loan of a small sum in temporary" 
emergency, or by way of capital, to be employed in indnstrious pur- 
suits, is one of the best means of assisting the poor and industrious. 

Our attention has been called to the subject by an interesting pam- 
phlet, written by Francis Trench, Esq. on the advantages derived by the 
poor from these institutions. Speaking of the ditRcnlties under which 
the poor labour, and their inability to provide for sudden emergency, 
Mr. Trench says — 

" The impossibility of obtaining the use of a small sum of money at 
particular moments, frequently causes whole families to fall into sud- 
den distress, from which tbey can never again extricate themselves ; 
and frequently excludes an industrious man from all hi 
bettering his condition, when opportunities arise ; and this 
even where it is evident that the means of subsequent repayment 
be produced with ease and certainty. 

" In fact, tbe accumulation of a sum, very trifling in the eye of 
rich, is to the labouring classes a moat difficult task. The rate of 
wages, and the means of employment, are seldom adequate to do more 
than provide the poor with the articles of daily and hourly necessity ; 
so tliat however intelligent, labourious, and conscious of the heneflt of 
possessing a few pounds for an unforeseen accident, or for the advance- 
ment of their condition by a small outlay, they are frequently unable 
to gather such an amount together. It is almost incredible what a 
series of aufieringa and what destitution originate from this cause. 
' The poor man perishetA became of hia povetty \' or, in other words, 
one impoverishing circumstance causes another, till he is utterlyruined ; 
and the inability to obtain one article of comfort or necessity, preventa 
all hope of self-advancement in external circumstances. The exp*^" 
rience of every one who has taken any interest in the agkiis of thJ" 
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• To fliose who wish to drink deeply into the spirit of Peslalozzi's method, 
we would lecomraeiid the perusal of his Plan of Education, by Dr. Bibet, 
which contains copious extracis from Ids workt:, and extensive details of the 
practical parts of his method. We have frequently been obliged tn refer to 
Dr. Biber's veorks, and have found in tliera so much sound philosophy, aniL 
Inie Christian character, as to recoinmend them to all— whether parent^ 
teachers, or principals, as highly illustrative of the science of mind, and of tt' 
and natural views of teaching. 
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poor, will enable him to recall numerous instances illustrative of the 
above statement. 

** * A parent is often prevented from apprenticing a child to an 
advantageous trade, from the want of assistance towards the requisite 
premium and outfit. 

** In the repairs of dwelling-houses, and other similiar instances, the 
poor often require to hire the labour of others, at a time when a small 
portion of such labour would save much ultimate expense, if they had 
but the means of commanding it. 

** The artizan frequently is compelled to remain idle, from being 
unable to obtain the price of tools and the raw materials of work ; 
and is thus entirely disabled from pursuing his branch of trade. 

" Where any portion of land is held, the labourer frequently 
experiences much difficulty in obtaining seed for his ground, in 
purchasing a cow, pigs, or other profitable stock, and in effecting any 
improvement, or commencing operations on his small allotment. 

'* One member of a family becomes incapacitated from work, by 
sickness or accident. To supply comforts and necessary relief, much 
immediate expenditure is requisite, tlie funds for which cannot be 
obtained, notwithstanding the comparative certainty that if a small 
sum could be borrowed for such an excellent purpose, the other mem- 
bers of the family, or the sick man on his recovery, would repay the 
money by weekly instalments. 

Of the tendency of Loan Funds the following testimony is afforded — 

" Wherever a Loan Fund has been established,! its tendency has 
not only been to prevent distress, but the invariable and immediate 
consequence has Tbeen to promote industry, honesty, sobriety, and 
other moral virtues, within the circle to which it extended, among 
that numerous class who from their situation looked forward to the 
possibility of wanting its aid at any future time. They see that none 
who are addicted to idle or vicious habits are considered worthy of 
receiving a loan, and there being a necessity of bringing forward a 
respectable person as security for each borrower, it soon is observed 
that such a guarantee cannot be obtained by any one who would be 



* Those cases of want are only brought forward, in which there would be a 
fair prospect of repayment by small instalments. 

f I consider it well worth while to transcribe a few remarks of one at present 
engaged in the superintendence of the Fund from which the small table of 
English Borrowers has been taken. * One striking point I have noticed, not 
only in those who are deriving the benefit of a loan, but in those who are 
anticipating one, viz. an emancipation from those habits which if continued, 
must have brought individuals to the necessity of applying for parochial aid. 
I am fully persuaded were Loan Societies generally established, and vigilantly 
looked after, the spirit of independence would be revived, and we should see 
the working classes strenuous in maintaining themselves, and encouraged by 
a feeling of being trusted with a loan, coming from those who have a confi- 
dence in the borrower's honesty. I have received repeated thanks for this 
trust, and all say they prefer it to a gift. The bringing into immediate 
contact the Borrowers and the Lenders has a most excellent effect.' 
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liter. The probability of peraonal loss, e 
lotive, will naturally prevent any person IVoid. 
becoming bound for the idle, the dishonest, or the druatard; and thfti' 
securities being frequently in. the clnss of life immediately above thatl 
of the borrowers, have means of being intimately acquainted with^ 
their characters. 

" Neither must it he forgotten, that a most desirable link or bond 
is formed between all clasaes by the existence ol' such an institution. 
The wealthy will probably supply funds for its niaiatenance, and 
having more leisure, will take an active part in its direction and 
BUperinlendence ; thus shewing a deaire for the general welfare of 
their neighbourhood, and supplying several hundreds annually with 
a valuable species of relief. The middle classes usually give security, 
and thus prove their good opinion of those who deserve it. Individuals 
m this atation will perhaps liave one, two, or more poor persons whom 
they are wdliog to aid ; and having such a small number to attend to, 
will be enabled to guard themselves against that deception, in r^rd 
to the character and circumstances of borrowers, which would un- 
Bvoidahly be practised on those who woidd have some hundreds on 
their books at the same time. The poorer objects of pecuniary 
Bisislance have been found most grateful for the benefits conferred 
upon them, and in general have zealously endeavoured to shew their 
conviction of the valuable nature of the relief by doing all in their 
power to fulfil the objects of the design," 

There are many excellent authorities for the adoption of establish-, 
mcnts of this kind ; ■ among these were Franklin and Dean Swill, hot 
of whom bequeathed money, and arranged measures fc 
tenance of such ingtitutiona after their death : that left by the form* 
comprehended a scheme of vast magnitude, and thousands in America 
have been started in the world, or saved from folly in it, by the noble 
provision of Franklm, Adam Smith says, " 'money,' saystheproverb, 
'makes money,' when you have got a little, it is often easy to get more, 
the difficulty is to get that little." Colquhoun, in his work on the 
Police of the Metropolis, employs the annexed remarks, which are 
most applicable to thepointin question : " In considering the innocent 
causes of indigence, it will be seen that the irremediable cases, re- 
quiring constant and permanent support, are few in number compared 
with tnose of useful labourers broken down for the moment, but who, 
py the judicious application of well-timed props, might be reatoi'ed to 

'My, and their industry rendered again productive." 
*" 'lous are the jdaces where the system of lending money has beea 
A with signal success. In Bristol, a small capital which never 
ided £432, enabled a society, called " the Bristol Prudent Man's 
, Jend Society," to circulate an amount of £14,303 among the ne- 
cesitous aud industrious, during the period from 1812 to 1825, where 
it ia represented that small sums thus employed, have saved whole 
fitmilies from becoming dependent ou charity and parochial aid, Iq 
Bath, a Loan Fund has been engrafted on the Mendicity Society 
llomiiouth Street ; the annual sum lent has been about £640 ; 
annual average deficit about £6; the number of familiea annul 
ayed about 240. 
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We cannot howei'er do better than give the following es tract from 
tiie report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1830, appointed to 
inquire into the distresBes of that country, which it will be Be«i 
recommendB the diffusion of the loan system most powerfully. 

" A§ one mode of ascertaining the economical condition of the 
people of Ireland, your committee have considered the state of some 
of the eharitaHe Loans and the accoimts of the Sa\'uigs' Banks. 

" Under the first class of these iastitutions small loans are made to 
the necesaitouB. but trustworthy jiersons, which are repayable with in- 
terest, and re-applied in the same manner. Thus the charity not only 
supports itself, but the principal accumulates by the addition of 
interest. 

" During the management of Mr, Baylee, a witness examined before 
your committee, the Pery Charitable Loan baa more than doubled, — 
not a farthing of the money is idle; as soon as the amount of the Loan 
is collected, that Loan is instantly let out, and it is stated to have had 
the effect of producing habits of punctuality in the performance of their 
engagements. 

" In Uerry a similar charity was established, the fund having been 
created by collections at three charity sermons, preached by tha Lord 
Bishop of Derry, by a Presbyterian minister, and by a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman. A principal sum of £500 in small loana has, in twenty- 
one years, been lent out m 12,600 small loana, giving relief to families 
containing 63,000 persons, and affording pecuniary assistance equal to 
£27,300, On this sum the lots by default of jpayv^ent kis not ex- 
ceeded £7 Is. Od. 

'"The same system has been applied with equally useful effects to 
the encouragement of industry among the fishermen; and it has been 
a most gratifying circumstance to your committee, to remark that , a 
balance of the subscription raised m England in 1823, for the relief of 
Irish distress, continues to be usefully and benevolently applied to this 
purpose. Mr. Barry observes ' that the repayment of these small loans 
has been uncommonly regular, considering the miserable state of des- 
titution in which these persons are; a fact which proves that tbere is a 
very current disposition, on the part of the peasantry, to avail them- 
aelves of any advantages which may be granted ; and that there is a 
fair and honest disposition to make repayment when they are eaablul 
ao to do'. — Beport, JVo. \.p. 17. 

" See also the interesting evidence of Mr. Godly. — Reports on, ihe 
Mate of Ireland, 1823,^. 57. 

'■ In the Meath Loan Fund, which is the largest inDnbhn, only: £8 
has been lost by bad debts in ten years, and its beneficial e&cta lue 
felt in every part of that city. 

'• At Castle Townsbend, in the county of Gatk,a fund was carried on 
for two years by a friend of the writer, during which time the utmost 
Bsaistnncewaa rendered to all descriptions of the poorer classes, aad.iit 
thi' close of tlie period mentioned, when the fund was called in to be 
handed over to u new secretary, not a shilling was lost. Its utility 
and uumplete success were so stiikiog, tliat upon this occasion i^ 
means were increased by subscriptions to more than treble their 
original amount. 
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" One instance more. Tbe writor was himself engaged in the ma- 
DBgement ot'a charitable Loan Fund, ia one of the midland counties 
in Ireland, during the greater part of the ftrat year ofitsestabliahment, 
The result of the first year's proceedings was ag follows ; — the original 
nun Bubscnbed amounted to a little mure than £100 : £695 was cir- 
ftilated during the year; 425 persona obtained bans : 240 persons be- 
[came securities: £1 5s. was lost, though made up within a few shil- 

igSi by fines of Sd. considered necessary and adopted in corapliance 
ifiUt one of the rules. These facts are worthy of consideration, 
' ** In' Sootlaad a vast deal of bene&t has resulted from banks and 
ca^ credits, nearly on the systeai here recommended ; but they are 
chiefly for*HcIaBsabove that of the labouriug poor, and do not descend 
to a Bcale sufficiently low for them. One of the Parliamentary wit' 
npssea esamined on the subject of Scotch Banking, observea, that a 
sum leas than £50 is seldom lent. How desirable it is that the poorest 
and moat numerous class of society should have similar advantages ! 
All improvement in man's condition is relative, and the use of a sum 
of from one to five pounda, may confer as much real and essential 
Krvioe on the poor, as hundreds or thousands could on those in a 
mOK elerated and wealthy station of life. 

"These details have been given to shew that the writer is not ad- 
vocating an untried or specidative plan, but merely desires to diffuse 
and extend a, system already tried and approved of in various local- 

atiw. 

" It would be unavailing to describe the advantages resulting from 
the plan, or to give examples of its success, unless the measures are 
'lecoided step by step, through which individuals practically interested 
on 'these topics might be able to reali;{e it without needless t<M, 
"difficulty, or disappointment- The following account may perhaps 
'itppe&r a little protracted and tedious, but the mode here described of 
'eMablishing the fund, of keeping the books, and of conducting the 
" ' has been found so (rfiicient, that it is not unworthy of being 

tyesamined; success chiefly or entirely depending on judicious 
_,!ment, and on maintaining a system of accounts that will 
ly but little time, and present a clear and immediate view of the 
I 8tal£.of all^ra relative to the money l)orrowed, the instalments 
'rniaid, &c. Sec. The employment of two hours a week by two persons 
will be found suflii:ieat lor the direction of the whole charity, on the 
'IbBthod here described." 

The method of commencing, forming, and conducting a Loan Fund, 

fi^' be found fully detailed in Mr. Trench's tract; it ought to be 

tllidied by ait who are desirous of bettering the condition of the pot»r 

man, by teaching him how to assist himself. The plan descritied is 

e of those grand and captivating schemes, which are 

ly put forth, and as rapidly forgotten, but one which will work a 

itentunobtruaive way, like the little rivulet in ^e broad meadow. 
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icarwly jierreptible. but yet affording the springs of vitality tri many a 
plant, wliich, without its presence, would wither. One advantage is, 
that the roanagesnont of a Loatt Fiind would not require rouch time and 
trouble, and ns pecuniary contributions are required but once, the 
plan requires no additional subacriptiona for its maiutenance. The 
Loan Fund is. perhaps, the cheapest mode extant of doing much good, 
find if at all generally adopted, would tend to give an impetus to in- 
dustry of all kinds, and pre^-ent much deprivation and misery. As 
Huch we cordially recommend it to our readers, and tettder our thanks 
to Mr. Trench lor the efforts be lias made towards giving publicity to 
the scheme. 
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Memoir ff Felix ^Veff, Pagtor of the High Alps, and of Am tahfnm 
amtmq the French Prolestariis of Pauphbii ; a Pemmml of the 
Frimkive Chnrehes of Gaul, hy miliam Stephen Gilbj, 'D.D. 

Memoriiih ofFeVix ■'Vi^, the Alpine Fastw, /»/ T. S. EUc/^. 
Nothing can be a surer proof of a man's merits than to find that he 
is beyond the rancour of party, and (hat those who are at issue in all 
othfT poiiitB, Hhoiild agree in their estimate of his charucter ; hut 
wlien we find that even those, who might be supposed to be at VBri- 
ancewith such au iudividual, the first to come forward and attest 
their sdmiratiuu of him, we may Mrly inter that it was a peculiar ex- 
cellence of character, and an exalted conduct and conversation that 
must entitle him to such extraordinary attention. Such has been ths 
case with the individual whose name stands at the head of this ^tge ; 
wid we may justly remark, that no character of modern timea raima 
fitly deserves the high distinction which has, in tbia way, been con- 
ferred upon him. We hardly know which to admire most, — ^the faith* 
fulness, the devoledness, and the enthusiasm of Neff, or the feelings 
of Christian liberality, so unugual in these times, which would induce 
im. tudividual professing different opinions, to give so true, so ^ilMul, 
fluid so touching a picture of the labours of ano&er, when those laboura 
apparently spring from a theology which, ia some unportant points, 
was evidently at variance with his own. There ia a high moral to be 
leamt from this, and one which ought to stimulate our zeal, and arm 
UB against the jealousies and slanders that aifect us incessantly in our 
labours. The goodwill do us justice, andfromour cold ashes may 
arise the blessed union of the Spirit in the bond of peace, which shall 
bear testimony to our endeavours in this life, and point us out as 
beacons on the way to that which is to come, il'so he that we have. fol- 
lowed our Lord with an bumble and ardent heart, and for his exaltit> 
tion abased ourselves, and for his sake alone have suffered and hpve 
died, as was the case with the excellent individual whose exertfoh* 
fifld tt record iu the works before ua. nuij' 
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BVlix Neffwiia born in the year 17'J9, near Genevaj niid like many 
i&ers who have signnllzcd themselveii in the moral and intellectual 
world, wag indebted to hia widowed mother for the lirat rudiments of 
learning, and for those early impresaions which more or less influ«ice 
our future life. When a child, he was the child of enthusiasm, — his 
joy was to admire nature, springing from her everlasting footstool to 
the throne of the Most High ; and breathing forth, with the difficult 
air of the mountain tops, holy aspirations and prayers to his Creator. 
With these were mingled the visionB of heroic exploits and scientific 
research ; while a high coiirage, a. meditative disposition, and an in- 
quiring genius, seemed to foretell that he would, one day, be mmibered 
among those who had deserved well of their country. At fourteen, 
Neff engaged himself to the proprietor of a nursery-ground ; and gi 
sixteen he published a little treatise on the culture of trees : but tha 
still life of a gardener would not suit the enterprising genius of Neff;' 
and at seventeen we find him a private in themilitary service, and two. 

Ears after a Serjeant of artillery : in this office he soon showed that 
waB not only a soldier of his country, but a soldier of the cross; and 
his Christian efforts with his comrades were so earnest, that he waa 
advised, as the serious turn of his mind was so strongly marked, to 
prepare himself for holy orders, which he did by a study of the holy 
Bcnptures and by earnest prayer. In 1819, Neff put on his spiritual 
BJmour. and officiated as a probationer for two years, in the canton of 
Neufchatel, Heme, and the Pays de Vaud. In 1821, he was invited to 
th^asHistnnceof a pastor of Grenoble, in the same capacity as that 
which he had held among the Swiss cantons ; and having remained tit 
Grraioble about six months, his services were requested at Mens, to 
supply, as far as might be done, the place of an absent pastor. In this 
Eituation he had many difficulties with which to contend, besides the 
cold and heartless Christianity with whidi he was surrounded, in con- 
sequence of that rage for conh'oversy, which made people think more 
oi others' spiritual condition than their own. One of the pastors, 
under whom he was to act, seldom held any religious conversation 
with his flock, unless it was to discuss the points between Protestantt 
and Roman Catholics : hut this person soon after began to ente* 
most warmly into all Neff's views, subdued by the earnestness wliiefe 
he could not fail to discern in him. The system which Neff pursued 
at this period of his career, while he had yet no pastoral charge, was 
to oollect as many young persons as he could for purposes of religious 
instruction ; these he called catechumens ; and they soon numbered 
eighty orninety. But Neff did not confine his labours to Mens, or to 
it* immediate neighbourhood ; wherever his presence was required, 
there he was, he 3ie distance what it might. At this time, and in this 
department (that of the Isere), there were about eight thoueand Pro- 
testants scattered over a surface of about eighty niUea square, with 
only tliree regular pastors to look after them, one of whom was now 
nb»ent When his visits were paid in one direction, bis services were 
TCf^uired in another, and nothing hut a frame of iron could have eaf^ 
Ued'B person of Naff 'fl zeal to encounter the loU which his repiitattDla< 
soon imposed upon him. The following letters give an interestiAg;;! 
description of one of his vdlsge tours, and of his usual employment :- 
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Vcslerday, aSier ihe Mrtiee, I went to Guitliudiere, it ba 

I this place, and I relumed ddiirliied wilh my excnrra — _ 

already, luany s^s of the seeds springing up amon;; m; catecliumens. 

was laicly accosted lij serera] peasant women, one or wliom beggtd inc lu 

K' re her a copy of Ihe prayer which I had delivered on the previous Sunday 
fort toy sermon, I nskei her uiiine and residenee, and tola her to come to 
me on the folkwinfr Sunday. She kepi to her appointment and I then gave 
her the prayer, and wilh it a little tract containing the parable of the ten 
Tiigins. These interviews made me desirous of knonin^ more of her, uid I 
pRiposed accompanying her some day to her villftjte. Ycslerday, tUiiabedi 
ynd 1 set out uigether for h« parents' cotti^, ana as we walked along slie 
: that many of the young women of (he neighbourhood met at up- 
times 10 practise psalm smgiug, and to read the Bible. Upon reaco- 
_jg the village where she lived, which is charmingly situated in the midst of 
bees at the fool oT a high mountain and on the edge of a torrent, I was most 
lindly received by her parents; they said they could not themselves go to 
dinrch, but that their daughter always repealed to them that which she had 
beard. The old man recounted n history of the persecutions which his own 
parents and himself had snfiered, and he added-^'Iu those times there was 
more aeal than there is now ; my father wid mother used to cross mountnins 
and forests by night in the worst of weather. Bud at the risk of their lives, t« 
he present at divine service, performed in secret, but now we are grown Wy. 
Eetigious fi^edom is ihe death-hlow to piety.' " 

« In another place Neff has given this heautiful deBcription where he 
Jiad theaatisiaction of seeing much fruit come to perfection: — 
' " These two lovely villages, which are at the foot of Monnt Chatel, in a. 
Bttle dell, watered by a charming Mream, tapesiripd wilh rich vftidure, and 
diaded by a, grore of beech trees, had often tempted me to extend my wallu 
fiom Mens in 1S32 ; the? seemed to be the peaceful retreat of true piety ; and 
their bumble moss-clad cottages appeared to offer a natural taheniacle fur 
^e good shepherd Jesus Christ" 

. %>eaking of bia labours, he writes from Mens, May 15, 1822 — 
' " Par from having time to write letters, I sometimes can scarcely find time 
to take my meals. May I say willi our Lord—' My meal ia to do the will of 
faim &at sent me, and to Hnish his woil^.' From before Easier, I hare been 
fisiting all the hamlela and villages of the parish. I hare held meetings is 
nearly every one of them, at esch of which there is a, good attendance aitec 
the labours of the day. When I am in Mens, of an evening, I always give a 
'catechetica] lecture or an exposition. Besides tjiis, I have called on all iny 
catechumens in their own communes. The sermons of an evening, and pai^ 
licularly the pharaphrastic explanations, are constantly well attended. Oat 
of seventy-seven catechumens whom I have at present, more than thirty Hk 
aerionsly inclined, fifteen of those seem to be more or less aware of their tme 
condition, and four or five have fonnd peatre in Jesns Christ Since I hffe 
been here, and especially of late, God has given me a, facility of expressing 
myself, an energy, and a degree of boldness, at which I am myself astoniiihed, 
and which they certaiuly would not endure in Switzerland. With reipe«t to 
my licallh, it is much stronger since I have been constantly on the move and 
making long excursions, although many of these are fatiguing, far it often 
happens thai I go sei eral leagues and perform as many as lour or five services 
in the day, especiiilly on Sundays, I have not unfrequenOy been fli us en- 
gaged, instructing and conversing from five o'clock in the morning till eleven 
at night, and all this without any cough or ailment of tlic stomach, I have 
ncovered my appetite and can driuk nine at my meals without any inoonve- 
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NelTs journals contain i'reqiient mention of evening hours spettf 
m llie exercise of sacred muaic, witb the catechumens and other 
young persons. These meetings were always numerously attended ; 
sometimes above a hundred were to be found ; and the effects of sa- 
cred music waa of a kind to sldraulate the young Pastor to fVesb ex- 
ertions in this portion of divine worship. But while Neff was win- 
ning all hearts by his devotion to their best interests, the return of 
the minister to Mens, whose place Neff was to supply in part, was not 
fevourable to the progress of improvement iu that neighbourhood. 
Having absented himself for a longer time than the circumstances of 
his case would justify, a question arose bb to his re-instfllment. This 
produced some party feehng ; and the clergyman himself, jealous of 
I influence, and angry with the Consistory for not permitting 
o resume his functions, at once raised a cabal against the man 
■■ anxious object had been to feed and to watch the Hock during 
e dupherd'a absence. The eSect of his ungenerous misrepresenta- 
ms was painful to Neff; but he did not leave Mens wiUiout the 
niBolation of knowing that his labours had been appreciated by 
Bun' ; particularly by M, Blanc, the other pastor of Mens, 
R'Weff had now given proof of his abilities and powers ; and took 
%iB departure from Mens in April, 1823, with the intention of seeking 
for the imposition of hands, and of devoting himself to the service 
of the church ; but a difficulty arose a» to whom should ordain him. 
Hi« soul shrank from the principles of the authorities of the national 
<^urch of Geneva, who, in his opinion, had betrayed the gospel by 
eetting to uphold the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the essential doc- 
toines of tiie Book of Life. Neff therefore determined to come to 
England, where his name and merits were not entirely unknown : he 
proceeded to London in the beginning of May; and on the 19th 
of the same month, received a diploma in Latin, signed by nine 
ministers, of whom three were doctors in theology, and one a master 
of arts, and was ordained in a chapel in the Poultry, in London. 

Immediately after his ordination, Neff returned to France, where 
be met with some difficulties from being taken for an English agent, 
Uis reception on his return to Mens, would have been felt like a tri- 
lunphal entrance to any but a person of his meek and unassuming 
ipint. The inhabitants left their shops and their husbandry to meet 
taim : they crowded around him : some half stilled him with their 
embraces ; and all signified the sincerity of their affection and respect. 
But the cabals, already mentioned, rendered it impossible for Nefi' 
to reinain either at Mens or its immediate seighhourhood ; and he 
Vtatt anxbuB to he stationed on the high Alps, where, like the eagle, 
ho might have the liberty so congenial to his sold ; and at length his 
ardent wishes were gratified ; and while he was staying at Grenoble, in 
1823, he received intelligence that the elders of the Protestant churches 
of Val Queyrasand ValFreasinierehadraade application to the Consis- 
tory in his behalf; and in a few days he was on the scene of hiB fu- 
ture labours. To Fressiniere he first directed his steps: next to 
(juilleHtre ; and lost no time in traversing the formidable paas that 
Icada to Arvieux, Here all his enthusiauu was called into action by 
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ofFiciuling in a clmvi^li whiuh had recently been coustnictod on tlie 
ruins of tliat which was tleslroyed at Ihe revocation of the Eilict of 
Nantes. At Lii Chalp, a hamlet of Arvieux, they shewed him a. new- 
cottage, which was just finished for the residence of the expected 
miniBler ; and four leagues further to the east, he found himself at 
San Veran, on tile iVoiitiera of France and Italy, and at the foot of a 
snowy ridge, which is the boundary line between the French Al]jine 
valleys and those of Piedmont. 

Here, aniid alt the grandeur and all the terror of alpine scenery--- 
among the roarings of the cataracts, or the dreadful thunders of the 
avalanche — was it Neff's privil^e to preach Christ crucified, and to 
herald the glad tidings of salvation to the poor benighted moun- 
taineers. In the valley of Fresainiere, there are two Protestant 
churches, those of Violins and Dormilleuae ; and in the commune of 
Champsaur, there is a, church at St. Laurent. Sixty mfles of rugged 
road must be trodden before the pastor, whose residence is at La 
Chalp, beyond Arvieux, can peribrm hia duties at Champsanr. Thus, 
when that the pastor had fixed his abode at the house wliich is pro- 
vided for liim at La Chalp, in the commune of Arvieux, he Iulb h 
journey of twelve miles before he can reach the scene of hia labours 
in a westerly direction, and sixty betbre he can arrive at it in 
the opposite quarter; he has alfio a distance of twenty miles towards 
the south, and thirty-three towards the north, when his services xre 
required by the Utile flocks at Vare and La Grave, and that over the 
ice of d@solat« mountEiins, or tha mazes of p^Uous valleys : not 
here, as in the more smiling valleys of Piedmont, which form, aait 
were, a garden ; but among sombre and ft-owning rocks, and tre- 
mimdous abysses, and thick mists, and clouds, and cold. ' i 

Such was the scene Divine Providence marked out for the labouii' , 
of NelF; and here, unappalled by the physical difficulties of Hx 
country, or by ihe ignorance and benighted state of the various feids; ] 
of which he was the common pastor, aid Neff enter upon his oharg^ 
He established himself at La Chain on the 16th of January, 1824,' 
and on the Monday following we find him a second time wil^in foOr' 
days encountering the fearful pass of the Guil, and on the eveflnw' ' 
of the same day looking after his little flock at Vars, twenty taaiat' 
from Arvieux. He remamed at Vars on the Tuesday, and part of the 
Wednesday, organizing little associations for mutual instruction dup* 
ing his absence: on Thursday and Friday in the same week, at his < 
post again at Arvieux, La Chalp, and Bnmichard, chatechisingthS' 
children, and making himself acquainted with his people : and 'os 
Saturday, iu spite of a fall of snow, and a storm of wind which sw^ 
tba valley, be directed his steps towards San Veron, that he might tafee 
■' '' ' '" ' dnistering the public Sunday serviite'in< 

Q the furthermost western boundary of 
' d quarters. ■ '■'" 

s from seven to eiglit iiipheS; nriti ft^' 

it Hboul iu clouds. I Nilt k ' 
■a perfoiiniog twehe^ilwu' 
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the church which was situate ii 
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wind, wliich blew a hurricane, raiiied and tossed it 
* could be seen of tbe ])atliB, and I n 
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i'ei]>i>siire, I arrived perfectly well at Sun Ver.tn, and held ft meetioK- 
e evening-. Tie next day I preached in the church, cateoliised in tUe ttfler- 
nDun, uud asseubiod some wUling hearers iu the evening, whom I addiesaed 
on the "one thing needful;" eo that I did not loscu fdnglehouiin thatcom- 
muns duriog in; slay there. It ia the highest and coiise<j neatly the most 
pioua village in the valley of Queyras, in fact it is said tu be the most elevatei 
in Europe; and it iti a provincial saying relating to the mountain of ~ 
Veran, "La pin alia oul'i mindgent pain," thiit is, "It is the highest 
where bread is eaten." The air is sharp, hut thon^b it was the 35th' 
Jftnuftry, the weather was so fine that snow melted on the ground 
doe* in April. There are about twenty-three Pcoteatant families here; 
The men are intelligent, well read in Scripture, and very anxions to converse 
OB spiritual subjects. Some of the women are the siune; but for tiie most 
part, the females ore ignorant and conhned in their noiions, through the whole 
of this rauutry. I have heen much gratified by my excursions to this plac^,, 
which I have already visited four or five times." 

The date of these observations was the 10th o£ February, so thati 
(from thy I6th of January) in the L-oitrse of twenty-five days, this in-i 
ael'atigable servant of God had made four visits to his flocks at Sunt 
Veran, and displayed an equal share of anxiety for hia parialiionere- 
whose residences were more distant; and that amidst difficulties oftr^^ 
vdling whiob would have ajipalled the stoutest heart: but he had that' 
with him which warmed hia heart and animated his spirits, as he pene- 
trated through the patliless snows of the defile, and crossed the mw 
gusty summit that lay in his way. His was a work of love ; he waa 
going to preach that word of which the anoeatoTH of the Dormilleu- 
MBUB bad been the depositories for centiuieB, when France rejected it; 
and to trim the lamp which had been left alight here, when the restot' 
the land was in darkness, Nor were these exertions confined to the 
first coming of the Pastor, but the same zeal was untiring aud unflinch- 
ing to the last. We find him not only preaching and peribrming 
public service in every village between Do rrailleuse and the fi"outieri 
Alps, where there was a church, hut gathering the young people about 
him, classing them, and instructing them in the first elements ofi 
Ghrislianily ; making hsts of those who had not yet appeared at th^ 
Ii>rd's table, and preparing them for that solemn ordinance ; visiting 
them from house to house ; putting famihes in a train to pursue de- 
votional exercises by themselves ; inspbing them with the love of 
pious conversation and reading; and performing all those little office*' 
(J kind attention and pastoral duty, which have the sure effect of en- 
dearing a parochial clergyman to his flock, by proving that he takes »■ 
zeal and aSectionate concern in all that interests them. This earnest- 
ness in seeking for Christ's sheep that were dispersed abroad through 
the far scattered hamlets of hishurthensome charge; and in using both 
public and private monitions and exhortations, as well to the sick \ 
the whole within bis care, was displayed with unceasing energy,i 
through the tempestuouH winter season ; and the remaining portion ofil 
the ministry of Neff is but a repetition — varied, however, by incidents 
oThis great anxiety for winning souls — of the hair-breadth escapes 
among the mountwns — of the many desolate (but not lonely, for 
God was with him") hours spent on foot, in Iravellbg from village 
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village — to the heigbt of the pinnacle or the depth of the ravine, to feed 
hungry souls with the bread of life — toevtendlhe pastora] crook of 
the good shepherd — to venture his life fortheaheep. 

Nor did Netr wholly confine himself to the spiritual wants of his 
parishioners, but he attempted to improve their temporal circum- 
stances hy everj means in his power. Their agrictiltural system w^s 
bail in the extreme : Neff descended into its minnteyt particulars with 
thtim, and the knowledge of gardening, acquired in his youth, was now 
of great service. He devoted much time in the planting season in tra- 
versing the vaUies : going into their gardens and fields where they were 
setting potatoes, and taking the hoe or the spade out of the labourer's 
hands, he would plant two or three rows himself; and having observed, 
a.fter one season, the method of their Pastor to be much Better than 
their own, they adopted it ; and in the end obtained large crops of ex- 
cellent sorts of veg^bles, where before they had only obtained scanty 
ones : on one occasion he persuaded the peasants, althongh with rnuch 
difficulty, to repair an ancient aqueduct, for the preservation of the 
water of the winter months for the drought of summer, and himself 
assisted as a common laborer, working with them, directing and ani- 
matingthem ; at one time plying hia pickaxe, and at another moving 
from place to place, superintending the progress of others. Il was the 
good shepherd, not taking the fleece, but exhausting his on-n strehgfli 
and wearing himself out for the sheep : thus a work stupendous, eoil- 
sidpring the means available for the nndertaking, was accompliahtid 
with complete success, and the gratitude of his flock was unboiindeS. 

In the same way did NefFwork in the building of his school, and 
the same hand that had been employed in regulating the interior kt- 
rangements of a church, was now turned to what is scarcely less essett- 
tial, the building of a school-room. He persuaded each fainily Sli 
Dormilleuse to furnish a man, who should consent to work under liis 
directions, and having first measured out with line and plummet, arid 
levelled the ground, he marched at the head of his company t6'lKe 
torrent, and selected stones fit for the building. The pastor pl^cjed 
one of the heaviest upon his own shoulders, llie others did the saw. 
and sway they went with their burdens, toiling up the steep acclii^, 
tin they reached the site of the proposed building. This la%oiir w4s 
continued until the materials were all ready at hand ; the walla f^^ 
began to rise, and in one week from the first commencement the ^- 
tferior masonry work was completed, and the roof was put upoii tfle 
rbom. The windows, doors, tables, and seats were not long belwe 
they were finished ; and DormilleuBe, for the first time probably-'ni 
history, saw a public school-room erected, and the process of in^mw- 
tion conducted with all possible regularity and comfort. It waa hwe, 
however, that this apostle of the Alps may be said to have s'acrific^ 
his life ; the severe winters of 1826-7, and the unremittiug, afteafi^ 
he paid to hia duties and to the school, were hia death-blow: ' ' "" 

Neff added to this school a sort of Normal school for teachers ; aid 
here he was, from sun-rise till breakfast at eleven o'clock, employed- 
in teaching adulta : he had indeed unwearied and constant occupa- 
tion in bringing his pupils into a proper state of information, biit d*' 
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re spared. Sacred liistory, geogmpby, the common ele- 
flits of knowledge were all successfullj' treated liy the exemplary 
"Pastor, who gave kctures on geography, the elements of science, and 
lessons in music. Thus shut up among the most comfortless soenea 
of nature, enveloped in ice and snow from November till April, 
with fourteen hours hard study a-da}-, Neff found his strenglh 
fuling, and after the winter of 1825, and the cold spring of 1826, the I 
severe duty of presiding over the Normal school, and of visiting ths j 
distant churches at regular intervals, overwhelmed him with fatigue, 
and he became painfidly convinced that his career must soon end. 
The long- continued excitenient and anxiety, the oft-repeated jouraies 
on foot in all weathers, the sharpness of the external air, and the suf- 
focating heat of a small room, in which so many persona not remark- 
able for their cleanliness, were crowded together day after day : these, 
together with the exertion of daily and almost hourly lectures, deri- 
vation added to hard work, and the irregular as well as the cob£U 
unwholesome quality of his meals, brought on a weakness of stomaeh 
whiehwasfoUowedby a total derangement of the digestive organs. But 
Neff would not relax, he struggled through the summer of 1826 pretty 
well ; but when the winter came, and he resumed his labours in the 
school and on the rock, sometimes buried in snow ; and having 
SufTercd a severe accident by the fall of an avalanche, he was rendered 
at length incapable of attending to his duties, and, submitting to the 
■ liecessity of aremoval tohis native climate, on the 17th of April, 182?, 
,tpok leave for e\'er of his afflicted frieuda at La Chalp, He was 
ided with the most faithful devotion by those whom he had in- 
ited, and the heads of families met him to hid him adieu with 
igned sorrow. He preached a ferewell sermon at Vara, and felt a 
le^p struggle in leavhig friends so dearly beloved ; although he knew 
that he had lost his hfe in their service. At Mens he met with the 
warmest sympathy, and he addressed them powerfully from the pulpit, 
which ailded much to his debility. When he reached Geneva he felt 
somewhat better, but his disease returning, he left Geneva and joumied 
slowly through the Cantons of Vaud, Neufch&tel, Berne, and 
BSlo, rejoicing in the strength afforded him to preach wherever 
he stopped. At Plombieres he addressed the gay throng who 
frequented it for the sake of fashion, or for their health ; hut he was 
now waning fast, and his Hufferings were extreme, yet he bore all with 
patience and resignation. A narrator of his dymg scene remark*, 
lliat he never heard a murmer escape from his lips. He was grateful 
for tho services his friends afforded him, and often threw his arms 
about their necks, embraced them, and thanked them, and exhorted 
ifieia with aD his soul to devote themselves to God. Knowing his 
fp;for sacred mnaic, they frequently assembled in a roora near his 
"".Mid sang in an under-tone veraea of his iavoiuite hymns, particu- 
■'"Sien <i Jesus ! que ta r/race." This singing filled his. soul witli 
iimbd feelings and recollections, and affected him so much that 
vero obliged to discontinue it. 

made presents to his friends, and set apart some religious book» 
"Vol. I.— Ffft. 1835. « 
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fat manv persons to wlioni he still hoped to be uselul, aud liaviug 
■ " ' i B»v<!r«l passages, hi- thus wrote the address : — J-i'lix A'tj^j 

e ImI letter he wrote he traced at intervals in large and irregular 
,-ptcr« whk-h filled a page — the lines were as follow, addressed to 
« of bis beloved friends in the Alps : — 

** Aftinii dcv friend, Andri^ Blanc, Antoioe Blanc — all my triends, the 
Mbveis, niinni I love teniierlj ; Francis Dumout aud his wife ; Isaac and 
bU «U«( Wloved Doslois, Emitie Bonnett, Sec. Sir. Alexandrine, and her 
,q^pt;—iJ|, all the brethren and sisters of Mens, adieu! adieul I ascendftu 
oar J'silicr In entire iieaue. Victory ! Viotoiy ! Victory ! through Jesus 
Chrwt! 

Felix Neff." 

Od the Inst night of his Ufe it was necessary to attend him constantly, 
in hrtid him io liis convulsive struggles, to support his fainting head, 
10 vijH' tlm cold drops from his forehead, and to oend or straighten his 
srilK>«^ limbs : the centre of his body only retained any warmth. For 
fyut hours hise yes were observed raised to heaven ; each breatb. that 
«qciil>Ml his panting bosom seemed accompanied with a prayer : and at 
th*l nwfnl period when the heaviness of death was on him, in the ardent 
<ist<nt*Nion of his supplication, he appeared more animated than ever 
hi those who were around him, imploring tlie Father of mercies in 
tiia bcduilf. The power of faith was so visible in his countenance that 
il tiniiuited fresh faith to those that stood by. His soul eeetned 
iMtvonng on his hps, and panting for eternity; at last, all so well under- 
«|iiod what his vehement desire was, that with one impulse all ajacu' 
Mi'fi — " Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!" Soon after, Neff was 
tn heaven. Over his resting place were some heautifni versea of that 
Word which shall never pass away : and over his grave were sung the 
Utio* of M. Venet, which conclude thus 

" Ila ne sonl pasperdns, lis nous out devances." 

Such is a slight outline of the character which the work we IiaVa 
Ixifore us would present to the public attention ; — ^valuable not oid]^ 
to the pastor as an example, but also to those who receive with meek-' 
n(t«s the engrafted Word. The volumes which record the exertiona of 
Nf ff, have a value not common to the jiublications of the day, bteath- 
tng a deep interest, attheaame time that they advance some of the hwh- 
txt views of the Christian character and the Christian commonweaitH. 
To those who would emulate Neff, and go forth with the gospel in thdt 
hands, and the Saviour in their hearts, these volumes will afford '& 

Slttem for imitation : to those who would confine their efforts to 
loir own climes, they will tend to keep alive that holy enthusiasm 
%ai fixed devotion of purpose, which will enable them to suraiotint 
tUfficulties as great as Neff's, and to do the wiU of their Lord under 
whatever circumstances be may think fit to place them for his glory 
UHtA the hasteniog of his kiugdotn. 
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( Jfe/n« Coionies. — ^n Account of a F'isit to the Dutch Hoina Colo- 
. ■»»« (;f Frederick's Oord, WeUem's Oord, and VetrOmizen, in the 

Autumn of IS33, Tcith J^Totiees of their present State and future 
^ Prospects, by a Member of the AgrvsuUural Employment Inailtu- 
•■ titm. 

If there is one Bubject more tlian another requiruig the deep atten- 
tion of the Statesman or the PhilanthropiBt, it la that which relates to 
the morala and comfortable subaistence of the mass of the people of 
the country — those who are the producers of wedth, or, sb they are 
emphatically called witli us, the poor. If these are suffered to be 
ground down and oppreaaed, their intellect wlUbe deteriorated in pro- 
portion ; they will become leas man, and assimilated more with the 
nature of the brute ; their minds will become depraved ; and they will 
be tempted to supply their necessities by all the means in their power : 
nor will the law aiford protection to property when the national 
ohardcter is depraved, and the national mind perverted by wrong no- 
lions of the rights of property. Poverty and oppression will and 
must bring dread, apprehension, and misery ; and those that would, 
by judicious measures of amelioration, raise the taste, habits, and 
comforts of our lower classes, will be, perhaps, doing more for the 
permanent security of England than the makers of laws or the mar- 
shallers of victorious armies. It is a pity, however, that we should have 
to take lessons from other countries ; but it would be a greater pity if 
we did not take them when they are worth taking. The Dutch Home 
Colonies have been frequently alluded to as excellent models for us 
in the treatment of our poorer population ; the pamphlet on which we 
are about to remark, professes to give an account of these, from a 
personal visit, in the autumn of 1833. The writer seemed anxious to 
ascertain the precise state of these Colonies, mth a view to furnish 
data, on which to prosecute similar plans in this country. 

The Dutch Poor Home Colonies appear to have originated with a 
General Van Bosch, who resided several years in the Island of Java : 
while there, he became acquainted with a Chinese mandarin, who 
persuaded him to buy a small tract of barren land, which he brought 
mto cultivation and sold at a large profit. The general, on his 
return home, published a statement of the peculiar process of the 
Chine^so husbandmen ; and laid before the people and the government 
of the Netherlands apian for the establishment of Home Colonies. A 
society of heneScence was formed, who purchased a tract of poor bog 
land and saudy heath on the East bank of the Zuyder Zee, a few nulea 
fi-ona the town of Steeu Wyk, which they called Frederick's Oord'j, J 
and commenced operations in 1818. The pamphlet states — 

" Wlien the writer visited the Dutch Poor Colonies in (he autumn of 1833, 
be expected to have found only ahout fifty or Eisly cottage farms, as the j have 
teen Msnally called; iostead of which, he discovered that at Frederick's Oord 
and Wellein'e Oord alone, the numbei of their farms amounted to more than 
be hundred. This was a most agreeable surprise, as itat once dissipated the 
IS excited by the iiifcrmatioi! he had received at home, from sere- 
entlemeu, some of Uiem memhers of Parliament, tliat die Dutt^ Society 

dTtunied ont a failure, and the scheme had been abandoned. He found 
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likewise at E'rpderick's Oord an eicellent idd, a, large Luuse for lie DirectOM, 
stabling, stiire-houses, Sec.; aD(l BtWellem's Oord, a church lor Prolsstonts 
and CaWlics, a lai^e school-house, sub-di rector's bouse, manulkotory, hail, 
Stc. erected by the Society, paid for from llidr funds, and constitating u p»it 
of their property. Widi Uie characteristic prudence and foresight of Duldi- 
meu, they appear to hare Itud a permaucDt loundatiou for the sure tbaugh gra- 
dual acGomptisbment of a most important and most extenstTC moral iroprov- 
mcat in the state of society. So far were they froin failing- or abandoning it, 
thai the wtiler was shown land which had been reclaimed from ibe sterile 
heath only the year before, bearing esccUeat crops of clover, and other land in 
Ibe ^ocess of amelioration. 

"To each of the first fifty cottages erected at Frederick's Oord was assigned 
' auBUotraent of three and a half morgeu of land, equal to about seren Eng- 
lish acres. Such a portion of land was found on trial to be, on several ac- 
connts, the most proper quantity to be attached to each cottage ; and it fut- 
dier appeared, tliat the method at first instituted of stall-feeding Iheeattleand 
sheep kept by each family, was indispensably requisite. The same experi- 
ence, however, convinced the mangers that the original method of cultivating 
ihe land required alteration. At iirst, about one-fourth, and sometimes only 
a fifth, of each allatmeat was kept in grass, and each family was fiimished 
with two cuns, or one cow and ten sheep, which were stall fed (or kept on, 
what is termed in England, the soiling system,) for the double purpose (if 
raising a suihcieDl quantity uf provision for their stock from a mucD more 
limited portion of land than would he required in the usual method of feed- 
ing practif^ed by farmers ;* and of obtaining a far larger quantity of mBnuie 
than could be procured by any other kind of management But it was fomadi 
from the results of several accurately-condncled ex^erimeuls, carried on for 
pome years, and most minutely recorded, that this quantity of land in ^aaa 
vas insufficient; — that one moiety of the seven acres must he kept in g>ass;~- 
and that three cows, and three sheep, or a number of tlie latter equivalent.Io 
any deficiency iu that of the former, (reckoning ten sheep la furnish as much 
manure as one cow,) besides a pig for the cottage family, nere essential to .^ 
iiill success of the plan. The system now pursued, therefore, is to la; d()«IA , 
tliree acres and a half in grass, to sow one acre with what they caU.wheM ' 
(hilt which van really rye), and plant one acre with potatoes, usually a£^,a 
crop of green-cut rye ; the remaining acre and a half being appropriated' lo 
tie culture of flax, mangel-wurzel, dovcr, cabbages, and such other veg^tarr 
hies as the cottager may thiuk most advantageous. About a quarter of Jin 
aqre'wos always observed to be laid out as a kitchen-gurden ; extending jn 
front and on each side of the dnelliug-house, frequently planted with tmit 
trees, and sometimes inclosed by low hedges. 

"Though the cottogeris thus left at liberty in some degree, lo ghooBe T(IiM 
articles he will cultivate, he must cultivate and manure the land properly, 
being bound to lay eiglite"'" •' " ■. ~ > . 

i_ i:, .^uji Howi 



in his occupation. 



1 each acre of land 
!r large this quantity may appear, it is fmmd.fbat, 



o furnish ihe refjuisile amount. Every fresh dressing renders it.ni^ ] 
easy for the cottager to raise a sufficient quanUty of fodder tor bis live stock, ' 

at first ojiprar tecf probteinft- 



dnac from to smell a 



tical ; hul cxnerience and good loaDiigeineiit wiU Eouu convince (be dBirjmaD IbM iu 
'may resliEe tbe aJiaiitB|{e, great oi it may aprEar. Tu enabii^ the mradaw to SUppo^ 
ttria Mbautlicn (naa Ihc scythe, itshnulil be eleiired at the eud of Every flntumn, mti 



mil kindinf weeds n_ . _ . . ., ^ 

Ihat oaa be eoKeotetl from [lie hauiehald, o 
wtnied with ricg'ui eanb. 
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jiniiy, and also, with the assislance of bis wife and children, 
to Iceep Ibe tliree acves and a half of hie dtg^tig land fnlly cropped and in ex- 
cellent ciillivaiion. He thus, too, has it in his power, niifaont incDDvenience, 
to devote the required portton oflabaur ta the lands of the Society; for each 
head of a family, until he is out of delit, is obliged to worh three days in a 
week for the Society ; for which lie is paid hy piece worl, witliout haTing to 
pay Lack to the Society anything for labour done to his own farm, which, l>y i 
the rules, he would be obliged to do, if his land is not properly cultivated 1^ ' 
hiroseir and family. *' I 

"Two or three immense advantages were stated by the Directors ta resuW | 
of increasing the quantity of land in grass. 



ne has 



writer made himself acquainted with a variety of ioterestii* 1 
icalara regarding the manacemeut and rearing of live stock, whiott 
las detailed with considerable accuracy. He has also depicted the 
social state of the cottagers, and the means taken for their intellectual 
and moral improvement. There is one peculiarity with regard to the 
payment of the labourers, quite in the spirit of Dutch economy. "" 
author says — 

" All those descriptions of work, as thai of every other kind, and the wholeirf 
the labour performed by the colonistsin Iheir respective trades, or at their homeSj . 
is done at piece work, not according; to time, bnt according to the quantity of 
work executed, which in paid for by the Society to their labourers at the same 
rate as is paid by other persons in the neighbouring districts, for work of a simi- 
lar description. The attention of the wriler to this part of the plan was firslei- 
cited by obaeniug a number of hoya very hard at work; for on hisremarting 
10 the EUpertntendant bow heartily the boys were occnpiedin wheeling the soil 
dug out of a canal to some of the heath land adjoining one side of it, which 
was nndergoing a first improvement, apparently without any sirperintendnnce, 
the officer remarked ; ' Oh, that is nortiing ; each boy is working for himself, 
and the more work he performs, the more he earns ; each boy has so many 
wods of ground marked out, on which he must Ihriiw so manj loads of sand 
and turf, for which he will be paid a certain snm.' On inquiring more parti- 
cularly, it was stated that every thing done was reckoned for at piece work. 
' Bow should we be able,' said the superintendant, ' to see after the people by 
day work ? we should want as many overlookers as labourers. Besidt»!, if we 
_.j I... j.^ .......L what encouragement would the people have to become in- 

ind alert? all here are paid for work performed; not tor 

r subsequently found that even the inferior officers, or superiil- 
e paid on the system of piece work ; for each of the quarter 
rs receive fonrpence a week for every family under his oare and instruc- 
. n, provided he attends to them in such a manner that their land is properly 
CTllivftled, their stock in a state of improvement, that they live prudently, n^.m 
getting behind hand, bnt paying to the Society the required portion of ^Kfl 
expense of their establishment." 

We were gratilied at the excellent provision made for the education 
^yenth in these Colonies ; the children are instructed in reading, 
ritii^f and arithmetic, the elements of useful knowledge, and sing- 
S by notes. Speaking of one of the finest of their institutions of 
IS kind he observes — 

J^ ThtJ have another and a larger establishment, called Veenhuizen, i 
"^ch twelve hundred poor orphan children are boarded and aluoatcd, ' ' 
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for Ihc gjcatcr pnrt, cnni their own subsisiencc by agriculture, and dw^^^^l 
cannected with it; niantifactaring tbeir onn louls uad ImjilemeDls, ^^Wn 
the materials for tteir ohh clothes, and matioE' ihem up. At this estaoluB- 
ment, llie Society have ahont two thousand acres of the Mime kind of heath 
and bog 1 null, as at Frederick's Oord, of wbieli they have brought uine hundred 
acres into excellent cultivation. Besides the large huildiDg required to accom- 
modaie so taanf children, nine farm houses have been erected, after the same 
fashion as the coll&ges and bams at Frederick's imd Wellem'a Oord, thouj^ 
of lai^r dimensions. Each farm contains filly Dutrh morgen of land (about 
100 English ncres) and 19 under the management of a fanner and bis family, 
reKiding iu the farm house, who, hy practising the soiling system, are enablra 
to keep iwen^ cows, one hundred sheep, and two horses, on the hundred 
acres. These farms are usuall;^ cultivated on the same plan, viz. 40 acres in 
grn-ss, Ifl in potatoes, 20 in clover, and the remuning 34 in various kinds of 
grain. 

"Ten years only have elapsed since the commencement of this great 
Orphan Asylum, and it more than probable, that in less tlian ten years more, 
the other eleven farm houses will be built, and the rest of the land (ItOO 
acres) brought into cultivation. And these beneficial purposes will be in a 
great degree effected by tlie labour of orphan children, who thus not only con- 
tribute so essentially towards their own supjiort, but from the useful eduofr- 
tion, and industiious habits they are acquiring, bid fair to become motf 
valuable members of society. 

" The manner of bringiug up the orphan children at Teenhuizen appeued 
most admirable. In this asylum, all but tliose of tender age contributed to 
their own support; everyone being employed during some hours every day 
in either Bp'il^uIture, gardening, carpentering, weaving, baking, &c. or in 
domeatic labour, knitting, sewing, making clotlies, cooking, washing, &o. 
ufoording to their respective ages, sex, and strength ; and thus they asusted 
to prepare among themselves every thing required for their own use, or for 
the use of the colony. The plan that seemed (o be generally adopted was to 
place nine or ten children, to be instructed in some one occupation, under the 
controlofanelderly person, assisted by a child of maturer years; and they were 
thus taught first the easiest and most simple domastio duties, nest those more 
difficult, aAd so on, till both bojs and girls were render^ expert in tluM 
offices and employments moat snitahle for their ^es, and their profioiency in 
which was calculated lo qualify them for their several stations in sooietr. 
Their occupations were so contrived as to furnish the means for Iheit rewaras 
and gratifications. Every child, whether boy or girl, was paid in proportioi* 
tet the work individually performed. Those in the first or youngest class 
were at school a certain number of hours, employed in working during cer- 
tain hours, and aUowed so much time for recreation ; and each child iiehmg- 
ing to this class was expected to earn a quarter guilder, or dd. a week. TbOaB 
cluldren in the second, or nest eldest class, earned half a guilder awe«k; 
those in the third class, did not go to school, and were eitpected to eani'S 
guilder a week ; and those in the fourth class, a guilder and a quarter, or B& 
pence a week. As they increiised in years their school and play hours dimi' 
nished ; bnl, as furnishing at once a stimulus and a reward for labour, all 
their earnings above these sums were their own ; one half of which sntplps 
they might expend in the colony as they thought proper, and the othermoieW 
•mt» placed in a savings 1>ank for them, and repaid to llicm with interest ontheu 
HUdning the age of twenty, when they are fiee to quit the colony. 

" The living and eating rooms of the children were lofty, spacious, and 
partioularly clean. They are unoccupied during the time tiie children are 
at school, at work, 01 at play, so that they get properiy ventilated and 
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Hepared for tliem at their niealti, and tlieir hour^ of Bleeping'. Each cliild 
Us a bed, or mtTier hummock, to itself, whuih during tlie ifay ia drann up 
withiQ a yard of the cefling. At the batk of ibe large building, in a yard 
orerlooliiDg the open counuy, is on one dde the hospital for bays, and on 
ihe other aide the hospital for girls. Each of them is a large, lofty roon, 
very homely, but excessively clean, with amiill wooden moveable bedsteads, 
or cribs, lo hold one only, and painted while inside rmd ont, consequently 
easily washed, which, as well as the bedding, it was staled was always done 
on erery child quitling the hospital. There were sis girls and nine boys in 
these hospitals at the time they were visited in 1833 ; of these patients only 
four were confined to their beds. 

" To these selllementa are attached plain churches, for both Protestants 
and Calliolics, with dwelling houses for Iheir clergymen, who, judging 
from the conduct and demeanour of the selllers, must he men who labour 
sincerely and earnestly in tlieir TOGOtion. Theit salaries arc paid by the 
goTcninient; tliere are no tythes ; and the Society's lands and property are 
exempied from taxes of every kind." 

We hftve giveii a faint outline of the Pamphlet, and the subject of 
which it treats. It is one of the most interesting tracts which have 
been published for some time : interesting to all wno would wish to 
improve the condition of the labouring classes in this country ; and 
affording many valuable hints of cottage and rural economy. The 
work ia illustrated by three plates, thi; first being a representation of 
the cottages and gardens of the colony at Frederic's Oord ; the second 
of the Dutch home colonies for poor children at Veenhuizea ; and the 
third of the home colooiea for poor families at Yeeiihuizen. These 
plates are worth the money of the book, the only fault of which is; 
that it is too cheap. 
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^5*e Tnfimi Teacher's Agmtant, hy T. BiUiy and R. S. Bi^erttc^i 

Musters of the Chelsea and Kent-Street Infant Schools. 

Or all the manuals or hooka of instruction for infant teaching this 
ia the best, because it is the most practical. It eontalns a vast varietj, 
of subjects for instniction, hymns, poems, and general information on- j 
the first steps of science, and the simpler elements of religious iiistruc*. 
tion. Some scripture lessons are treated in the interrogative mannac^ 
and the whole is set forth in such a clear and perspicuous form as ify 
be of infinite use to the teacher as a text book, as well as to the Uttle 
ones for whom its contents are designed. A series of poems on va- 
rious animals and their habits, with a reference, and moral for the 
children, are very interesting ; and many points of conduct are 
forcibly illustrated by verses brought down to the capacities of the 
young. The whole volume is really a useful production, and will be 
exceedingly serviceable iu parental tuition ; to snch, we should aa 
cordially recommend it as we do to tlie public teacher. We cannot 
refrain from quotiug a part of some very plain reasons for the failnr«t | 
uf luiant Schools, as it admirably accords with our first article : — 
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" It is ttilli regret lliat we are sometimes constrained to liear of itje faifrae 
of these imnortanlanJ liigUy Hsefnl institutions, and «illi very few excep- 
tiout, tliey liave been traced, or rtuiy be ascribed, to some one or more of the 
following causes : — 

I. Want of eai'e in tbe selection of the Teacbeie; sucb as a desire to ne- 
natd an old serrant, or assist a. friend in reduced circumstances, without con- 
sidering for one moment whether snch persons possess eren one of lie many 
necessary qnaliflcatious so essential io Teachers of Infant Schools. 

3. Selecting a person, because he is what the world calls an oocomnlislied 
man and a good scholar; not coondeiing that thechief requisites are, aecided 
piety, and an aptness to teach. 

3. Employing a person to organize the schonl and instruct Teachers in the 
system al the same time. This plan is decidedly bad ; and although there 
me individuals who tliroiigh seluinterest applaud and piaclise it, we unhesi- 
tatingly affirm, that, comiuiltces who adopt this plan will find that thej pay 
dear at a time when, probably, ihey can least afford it ; and the Teacher him- 
self acquires bat a very imperfect knowledge of the system, and that only of 
its meahanical part. We would recommend, that wfien suitable persons are 
found, tbey be sent to some well-conducted school for a month or six weelu ; 
let them see the system in all i is bearings on the infant mind; take a practical 
part in the school; make their own observations; and then openand organize 
their own school. 

4. Aiming at things too high, and neglecting die first principles in (he «dD- 
eation of the little ones — burdening the memory with unmeaning sounds — and 
neglecting the Scriptures and the moral culture of the heart. These create dis- 
Gfttisfaction in the minds of the Bubsoribers, and consequently the scbool Buffeia 
more or less thereby. 

6. Looking for and expecting impossibilities — or, in other words, employ- 
ing a Mistress, where a Master and Mistress are needed. We are sorry to see 
to what an extent this error has spread ; and to convince the advucatexof slieh 
a system of their mistake, we would only resiieclfully urge such to talce &e 
charge of 120 children, and do their duty diligently in the school for one 
month, and we have little doubt bat that in less than half that time, they will 
acknowledge that they erred through ignorance of the Dyiug and laborioUB 
dntiesof the conscientious Infant Teacher. We are bold to affirm that,fev 
females, if any, are competent to the charge aodinstructionofmore thiui raxty 
or eighty chlldien. Above that number will require a Master and Mistress. 

6. Combining the Infant and National Systems ; and thu.'; spoiling botb. 
Infants and elder children cannot with advantage work together ; as each will 
require a diOerent mode of treatment. 
. 7, Making the school free. This may appear to some, at first sight, s veak 
and simple argument; and cause them to exclaim — how could this lead U 
th^ falling oflT of 3 school? Simple as it may appear, experience has coi)filwe4 
it as a fact Parents have felt some degree of degradation iu sendinp; jiffpf 
children to a free-school — their pride has been touched, and the fichool neg- 
lected, if not despised. But on a chajige of this system, and a small weekly 
charge of two-pence being intrndnced, these same parents have willingly sei^ 
tteir children, and the school has prospered. 

i' 8. An cxpensire outfit of lessons and apparatus; perhaps to the a 
I otSOLOTBOL, when one-third of that amount would have sufficed. At Ae 
aoinmenaement of a school, the teacher does not require so large a 

; the children are not ready for them, unless to destroy them — andt) 
'(wmmillee are burthened with an expense which probably may oocaaon »r " 
after 4iECounigemcnt. , 
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9. The inierferenr* of commiitces aai appointed viiitavs in tlie intcmn! 
manngeracDt of die scbool. This ia loo freciuentl.T llie case where the list of 
Tisfton is large. One wishes the reading to be particuktly attended to; a 
i>e'd>nd (liiiits it of little consequence at present ; a third is desirous of intro- 
duciug a particulai catechism ; a fourth desires strict order; a fifth, a little 
more Tecref»ti(ir. Thus, the teacher is perplcsed, discouraged, and finally 
dissatisfied. How widely different would tie the result, if such persons inew 
tiie importance of aiding, instead of discouraging their l«auhcr^who lias quite 
enough with the cliildren lo try lii- patience, and abundant exercise for every 
Christian grace. Visitors would be found of unspeakable advantage by 
strengthening his hands in his arduous work ; by supporting his authority; 
by lending Lim worlia on education ; relating any striliiug auecdole nccurrent 
in the neighbourhood ; and by visiting and comfurtbg Lim or his fumily in 
the liour otafiliclion. 

10. Keglecting to teach the children to read. This may alno appear strange 
to many ; but it if> a fact, that some leacbera have ncled on the idea, that the 
Infant School is not the proper place in which to give inslruction in reading 
—but iliat it is quiie lime enough when they enter the Nulional or other 
schools. In this opinion «v cannot coincide ; nor is the world, we believe, 
prepared to receii e it ; the parent's constant cry is, (aad we think justly so 
tooj the book — the book. 

The Booh of Science. Second Series. Chapman and Hall. 

Tme Book of Science is not only an entertaining, Init a highly inatruc ■ 
ttfe vohmne : unlike too many of the ephemeral produL-tions for youth 
of, the present day, it does not dip info many thitiga and give infor- 
mation iipon none ; but takes up highly uiteresting portions of 
Bcience. and carries them out in cormectLon; so that he who reads one 
finds himself jir«)iared, in an important degree, for the study and com- 
prehenaioa of others. Thus, in this volume, chemistry, metallurgy, 
mineralogy, ohrlstalogrophy, geology, oryctology, and meteorology, 
areseverally treated, but in such a manner as to form a kindred comiee- 
tion of the earth andatmosphere. Chemistry and mineralogj'are treated, 
■not only at considerable length, but also as introductory to geology ; 
while the remaining subjects, though perfect in themselves, are illustra- 
tive of, aad supplementary to, the important science above men- 
tioned. Perhaps there is no science so much the object of public atten- 
^on at the present time, as that of geology ; there ia none more calou- 
Ittled to call forth the powers of thought and speculation ; and treated 
ttit isin thisway, in connection with physico-chemical science, abroad 
and comprehensive foiradation its laid for it future prosecution by t te 
rtwdent. The illustrations which accompany the volume are ""' 
Irotts, and excellent specimens of the art, 

Hifmns for Infants Sc/wola. Darton and Tlar^'ey, 
To nritehvmns or poems for the young is, of all thingB. the meet 
diSiculc . ^here are more than fifty volumes extant of tliia kind ; and 
OUt«f tlie 6fty, perhaps not fifty pieces could be selected which would 
ha»e an. cfieot u])on the mind of a child, such as \re would see pro- 
duced. True poets are always true philosophers ; but fine verse ma- 
kers have less of philosophy than most people. To write a volume of 
poetrv fit for '■ little lambs," is a desideratum; and a premium might 
Vol. 1—/VA. 1835. ii 
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Le offered for it by (lie goveminent with as iiiucli propriety Bs4l 

ofitred premiuma for sjiecifics for various complaints, or for certitt I 
articles of manufacture. The moral donga of Br. Watia are escellMit 
sbecimens of what should be done ; but who can do it ? We want 
the intellect of a Shakspi'ure and a Milton, joined to the philosophy 
of a Locke, and the tender sympathy and simplicity of a Hoiisseau. 
The little book contains some good pieces, but their number is com- 
paratively small. 

" Poermfor Children" "by the same publisher, contain a few pret^ 
pieces; and " Hymiia mid Saered Poeimfw C'hHdren,bjf tJie Rev. W". 
Fletcher, F.R.A.S. R.G.S." seem to be written with much simpli- 
city and effect, and perhaps come down to the capacities of childj-ra 
"more fitly" than most of similar volumes of the kind. In wrilii^ 
sacred poetry, and more particularly that of a devotional kind, much 
caution is rcij^uired : the devotional jioetry for cliildren is geser&lly 
anything but what it should be. Mr. Fletcher's volume is an impor- 
tant improvement in this particular, and is well worthy the attentive 
consideration of writers for babes and sucklings. 

Gleanings from Many Fields. By the Autfior of Portugal, §w. 
A SBRres of little tales, written partly in the conversational style, ftiU 
of interest, and adapted to the capacities of the young. Much inte- 
resting information is afforded in some of the tales, and a high moral 
tone pervades all of them. 
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Report m the iState of Educaiion. — Infant Scliooh. 
We refer to the Evidence on Infant Schools this month, that we may 
make our information as complete na possible with regard to these 
establishments. It appears that the following evidence given hy X>ord 
Brougham, has been the subject of much controversy : — 

"I have (thsen-ed the same diapoaUon to follow our footsieps in other iq.- 
sCajiGeG, as in tliat of Infant Schools, wliich were liegTin in 181B by myself uoA 
ft fen fiisnds {J. Smitlj, J. Mill, and the Marquis of t^sdowue were of tliB 
numbra), and ihej were aflerwards taken up by the established churohf J 
etoerve Mr. Wilson, in speaking of his excellent Infant School ut WallJiBiiL- 
slow (the IwU uny where to be seen), say.s his biolher bad previou^y eBl»^ 
lislied one in Spital fields, and that be believed there had heen another., }f^ 
d»Ubt there had, and his brother having belonged to our original commitieei 
had taken the plan of our first school, established in Biewer's-tp^ea, West- 
minster, the year before, and formed the admirable one in Quakei-Streel'. 
Oors was under J. Buchanan, whom we obtained from Eohert Owen's great 
niBcufactory at New Lanark. Mr. Wilson'swsjiuuderMr. Wi!dcrapin,Hioa«, 
very able worits on the subject have been of great nse in promotiup these 
useful eslablishinenls ; but the first Infant School in this island (I beUeveIn 
the world), was the one in Brewcr's-green, R. Owen's, and Mi. Ii*ellentierg% 
^hlcb g^ve the idea, having l«th been formed in connection with an eslsAlislf 
ment, manufacturing or agricultural, and so necessarily confined in their &p. 
plkstion;: uuj> heing every-day schools, where tlie children arc neiflier fed, 
'u any way helped, except by instruction and training." , | " 
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This evidence having appeared in the Times, Robert Owen, of La- 
nark, addressed a letter to his Lordship, in which he claimed the ho- 
nour of establishing the first Infant School at New Lanark, in 1816, 
two years prior to the one established in Brewer's Green. Lord 
Brougham, in reply to this, observed, that in all probability, the In- 
fant System would never have been established but for the New Lanark 
schools ; and that the only step in the invention claimed for it in his 
evidence, was the applying it to day schools ; marking it as a distinc- 
tion that Mr. Owen's school, as also the one of Fellenberg's, at Hof- 
wyl, were both attached to other occupations ; one being a manufactur- 
ing, and the other an agricultural institution. In reply to this, Mr. 
Owen contended that the school at Hofwyl, which was conducted by 
Vehrli, was not an Infant School, according to the commonly received 
sense of the term ; being made up of children of ei^ht years of age 
and upwards, able to work ; and that the children at the said Infant 
School at Lanark consisted of children from fourteen months old, to 
the age of six years. This proves, as we think, very clearly, the fact 
that the first Infant School in this country was that at New Lanark ; 
and that R. Owen first sketched out a system and plan of instruction, 
although very different from what is now practised. There appears to 
be some difference of opinion concerning the effects of Infant Schools 
as preparatory establishments. The Rev. W. Johnson gives the fol- 
lowing evidence : — 

" Q. 193. — Do you say from your knowledge of children from Infant 
Schools, that they are quicker than others ? 

" No ; I have seen nothing of these schools that enables me to speak favour- 
ably of them. I find that the bad song that the children have learnt there, is 
more difficult to unlearn, than it is to teach a child that has not acquired that 
bad habit. The* manner of teaching in these schools is very prejudicial to 
simple and effective reading." 

Mr. Dunn, Secretary of the British and Foreign Schools, appears 
to give little better evidence on the effects of the schools. He says— 

" 352. — The children are certainly better prepared ; but not to the extent 
we once hoped. We find Infant School tuition is so much of an amusement 
that the children are not at first willing to work, or to make a serious business 
p*^ their studies. The number of competent Infant School teachers is very 
limited. There is no society to which any one can apply for teachers ; the 
consequence is, that masters and mistresses of Infant Schools havfe been ge- 
nerally recommended by other masters and mistresses ; and sometimes from 
inferior motives." 

Mr. Crossley, Master of the British and Foreign School, gives the 
&llowing evidence : — 

** Q. 1106. — Do you find that the children are more clever who have been 
at Infant Schools? 

" I find them quicker, and more voluble ; they are less capable of restraint ; 
they are more lively and wild. 

^T^o you) object to Infant Schools properly conducted? 
'-^*:By: no. means: I tliink them exceedingly useful, not merely as giving 
o^iildren information ; but keeping them from much haim." 

" 'tev'ideiice of a more satisfactory nature is, however, afforded by the 
Rev. W. Wilson, of Walthamstow : — 
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" Q. 2183. How far does inslruotion proceed in an Infanl School * 

"Tbevcan geueralljiead theTestaibeat when ihey leave tlielnfnnt School; 
the instruction is, liowerer, generallj elemcalaiy ; the great olijecl is lo form 
the moral chaj'acter of the children. 

"Q. 2194.— .4ro j'oii strongly impressed with the advantage of these Sdiools? 

" Indeed, I have had abundant leafon to be so, 

" Does the comparison between those mho have receired no previous educa- 
tioTi,with thecbildren taught in the lufanl Scbool, exhibit the advantafje of it? 

" It does: v-hen Ihej are admitted into the Natiunal school tbcy begin at 
another grade ; tlieii desire of knowledge is also increaEed by lb e pleasurable 
form in wbicb the elements of it have been conimunicatcd in the Infant School. 

" Are they more easy lo teach ? 

" There are ^ome few things to unlearn, perhaps, in going to a National 
school- Our National schools are now nearly fonneil of those who have had 
pTevious iuEtruction in the Infant School. Before that was the case ctitldTen 
coming from the Infant School soon ro^^c lo the iirst class. 

"Q. 2215. — HasnottlieeslaWishment of Infant Schools rather a tendency 
to encourage cleanliness? 

" Decidedly : it is one of the proposed objecls. 

■'Besides the learning the children acquire at these schools, do you not con- 
sider that the hahits of Eelf-command and attention which they acquire aie 
very valuable ? — Surely. 

" Q. 2380. — You are convinced that the advantages of Infant Scbools are 
manifold ? 

" They are all that can be expected, considering the age of the children. 

" Tbey are both positive and negative advantages ?— Yes, 

" Perhaps it would be tis well to sum up the principal advanlages he^de* 
the knowledge acquired ? 

" The moral discipline, in connection with the pleasurable eraotion, under 
which tbe infants are constantly kept, is, at their age, an incalculable advan- 
tage: they atrain habits of order, obedience, attention, and mutual kindnen; 
they are tanght to loot upon the acquirement of knowledge as a source of 
gratification ; it is much to pass the first yeara of life with just ideas of the 
proper sources of human happiness. 

" Q. 3263. — Then its keeping the children out of mischief ia another ad- 

" Yesr both physiciil and mental. There are many dangers and many tetnp- 
tations which lliey escape within tlie walls of an Infant School. 

Tbe Bisbop of London, who has been actively engaged in Infant 
Schools, and who, from Ihe lively interest be has taken in tbem, bota 
«s regards their estubliahinent generally, and their internal discipline, 
gives tPBtimony quite as favonraUe. 

" Q. 3483. — Your LoTdship ha.i expressed an opinion favourable to Infant 
Behools : does that apply as well to the counter as the towns ? 

" My own experience of them is principally confined lo towns. But «n 
principle, I should say that they are quite as beneficial in tbe country, becauM, 
in the country children are taken away from the National schools, at an eaiUer 
age than in the townn. I tliintc it desirable to ^ et hold of them as soon 
ae we can, and to form them to habits of obedience and docility at the 
earliest possible age. The great advantage of Infant Schools, is not m 
much the quantity of knowledge attained by the child, as tbe facility of 
acquiring it, and the hnbit of attention and obedience to ili teachers, as well 
he improvement of its leroper and bodily health. 

Q. 2503. Is it not tbe case, that children who have been educated in In- 
fani S<ibDOlshaTe a greater facility than children of the same age who have not ? 
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*' Ves ; ibev i»me to tlie National schoolB aJreadv able tu ie«d j they 

agrea.terlaciIitjol'rea<iiiig,andagreater facility of paying aitenlion to everj 
thing. I liare been making iuquirie.^ as to the eSect, of InfaDt tichcmh upun 
the scholars who aie drafted into the National schoolf, and they say they leain 
more i[uiKldy, and are betler behaved. The only difficulty anses from lliia— 
that in Infant Suhools, an important feature is the bodily exercise of the 
Euholars, and the combining a sort of mechanical e^tertinn nilh the process of 
learning. In the National schools the children miss that exvilement; but, 
upon the whole, there cannot tie any doubt, that Infant Schools are an im- 
{lortiiut preparation." 

The latter part of the evidencp, compriBJng that of the Bishop of 
London and the Rev, Mr. Wilson, appear much in contradiction to 
that ol' the Rev. Mr. Johnson and others, in the former part ; but we 
may observe, that the knowledge of the subject of those who spoke 
unfavourably, or only faintly in praise of the infant ayatem, was com- 
paratively very small with that of the two last witnesses, both of 
whom have watched the system for many years — ^have been worker> 
in it, and are therefore much better able to judge of its results. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Eililur nf (he Edueaiimial Mngasine. 

RESPECTED FBIENI), 

FaoM actual experiment, at Missenden and at Eating, and other plaeen, it 
hm been clearly pri>red, not only that boys from eight to ten years of age, 
11 cheerfully do tlie work of a garden during' two or tlirce hours per diem, 
Iti Uiat both themiielves and their parents are delighted with it At Missen- 
T, . ibe boys receive three-pence pet week each for their worli, which is one 
Ifny pCT week over and above what they have to pay for their educatiou ; 
^-" 1 sutn of money is gradually accumulatino' for tbem till thry leave 

. It appears, however, that at Missenden, they have only one acre of 

i Bttached to the scliool. Now, I have long desired to Cud out a plan by 
iloh Tillage day schools may be made to support ^emselves, without annutd 
Kbscriptions, which cannot be got in counliy places; and 1 am quite confi- 
dent that this roay be done upon the profits which would arise from the 
culture of four or Ave acres of land, — the labour to be dune by the master 
jmd his boys. If the holder of allotments of land (see the Beporls of 
'labourer's Friend Society) can make a profit of 26/. a-year per acre, in- 
' ig flie value of his own labour, — that being done hy himself, I wish iia 
why a schoolmaster, assisted hy his boye, cannot make a livelihood nff 
r five acres of, good laud attached to liis school room ; I am confldent he 

The difficulty lies in obtaining masters who are acquunted with 

[ideninp, and vho will devote tliemselves to the object fully : hut I am sure 
hebaraolers can he found; and I am fully persuaded, were some such uc- 
n nsD. Capper, of Mis,senden; or Dr. Smith, of Southam, to undeitalie 
biSiqwrimeiit, it would succeed ; and we should then find the great ubstacre 
''m way of general National Education removed ; and every village which 
.1 funiish twenty or thirty boys, might have its day-school, carried on in- 
., wdeot of annual subscriptions ; and, while the master was getting a good 
nUfeood, and instructing his scholars in letters, they would also he learning 
■ useful art of gardening, instead of spending their lime in birds'- nesting, 
Mching, pulling down hedges, dog-figbiin);. 'Sec., as is too commonly tlieir 
flttoniniour country villages and hamlets. TLIne, mily, 

JOHN HVSLU 
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NOTES ON THE MONTH, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

INTELLIGENCE. 



YOUNG men's societies. 



We feel much pleasure in calling the attention of our friends to these Societies. 
They appear to attempt the co-operative principle for mutual improvement ; 
and though they aim not at the end, nor aspire to the honour of the name of 
learned Societies, they have taken very excellent means of acquiring really 
useful knowledge. It has always been our object to unite science and reli- 
gion, and to make it a running context upon tlbe word of God. The Young 
Men's Societies would consecrate science at the foot of the cross. Science 
and Christian truth may and ought to go hand-in-hand : and these Soci- 
eties are formed for the express purpose of considering them together, and 
viewing God as his perfections are illustrated— by creation, providence, and 
redemption. 

The Young Men's Societies have attempted the publication of a little 
Magazine, called "The Monthly Chronicle," which contains articles commu- 
nicated bymembei's of the Society and others on Tarious topics, all of which 
are extremely creditable to the views of the writers. They embrace subjects 
of natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and religion ; treated in a simple but 
yet an intelligent manner. The No. for January contains reports of tJie va- 
rious Young Men's Societies in and near London, exhibitory of their plans, 
success, and future prospects, which are in every way encouraging. The 
names of the associations in London are as follow : — London Wall, Spital- 
fields, Islington, Russell-square, Old-street, West Kent, Peckham, and Fins- 
bury. To show more particularly the objects these Societies have in view, we 
subjoin a list of the essays, &c. delivered by the members of the Western 
Association. 

Religious. — On Prayer: On Faith : On the Divine Institution of Marriage, 
our duty concerning it, and the responsibility involved : On the Resiu-rectiou : 
Religion Essential to the Prosperity of a Nation : The Being and Existence of 
a God inferred from the Judgments which have followed the dreadful 
Transgressions of Mankind; The Being and existence of God consistent 
with Reason: On Attendance at Public Worship: On the Sabbath, its 
Origin, Observance, Distinction, and Duties: On the Benefits of Christi- 
anity : On the Excellency of the Scriptures. 

Moral, Src. — On Punctuality: On Prudence: On Humility: On Friendship. 

Scientific. — On the Elements of Thunder and Lightning: On the Atmos- 
phere : The Deluge confirmed by Heathen and HistoricalTestimony : On the 
Utility and Medium of improving the Mind : Arguments to prove that the 
Universe cannot have been eternal. 

Lectures have also been delivered by the members upon the following 
subjects : " The Atonement," " The Principles of the Gospel," " The Evi- 
dences of Christianity." " The Excellency of the Scriptures," and " The 
J^ature, Sources, and Results of Infidelity." 

' ;We cordially recommend the establishment of similar Societies every where ; 
they are calculated to be of the most extensive benefit, and we shall feel a 
pleasure at all times, while they are conducted in the spirit in which they have 
commenced, to give them our support. 

''"" ' EDUCATION OP FEMALES. 

^/Aii ttistitution for the Education of Young Ladies has just been estf^blishei 
m KAin'burgJi. It may be termed a ladies' university, as the subjects taugtt 
iR^imii'tltS'Wiilli^ include all the usual branches of female education. What 
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E^ are be'it pleased uitli in tlic art.tugementE of the founders of this scliool, 
is, the lutroduLtion of popular lectuiea on seieoce ; young ladies are ibere- 
fore presumed lo haie limine, and to be capable of takiug an aciire interest 
ID llie works of nature; lectures on natural philosopiij, chemistry, and 
natural historr ire to be delivered bj Mr. Lee, Dr, Reid, and Mi. M'Gillirray. 
The publii IS indebted to the pTomolers of this institution, for having given ■ 
this euligbtened esample ; an example for the encouragemeut of which, Ih^ 
publicmustbepretty well prepared, since it has already ([IveD birth to anolliet 
iiTal institutioD, to be conducted much on the same principles. Webeliertf J 
ther<i is plenty of scope for both, and our wish is, that aci-ordiug lo the 
lighlened zeal in carrying their objects in to effect may be their success. 



We hare lately lad 
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attention directed t 
i parts of the Tuettoplis, 



a number of schools whicnT 
, , " mime of Rational ' 

e connected with the institutions formed by the foilowea 
of Hobert Taylor, Richard Carlisle and others, holding sentiments in oppo- 
^lion to Christianity ; and, as might be supposed, religion dues not form any 
part of the instruction afforded the scholars; indeed it is systeraaiically ei- 
iduded, and even the being of a. God is not allowed to le taught. Wt have 
nsited one of these schools, and questioned several of the children ; and they 
appear to be quite deficient in a knowledge of a Divine Being. We also had 
some conversalion with the master, who openly professed his disbelief of eveiy^ 
thing except of what he had ocular and demonstrative evidence: refeniag J 
all ikai, was to the term " necessiw " and "circumstances," he candidly conn 1 
feesed he did not believe in a Godi and tJiat it was the rule of his committee* 
that the ehiidreu should be taught nothing of the Icind. This school coiilainB 
ftbout ninety children, and is supported by the weekly subscriptions of the 
parents, many of «hom are unaware of the real nature of the estahlishnient, 
and by more wealthy individuals of known deisdcal opinions. The school 
was partly on the British and Foreign ^slera;Cobbett's spelling boot was 
used, and a few infant school lessons; lectures were delivered in the looo) 
three times a «eek, by Robert Taylor and other athmstical professors, at 
nliicli the children were allowed to be present. We hope to be able to funiislj. 
faither evidence of these schnuls, and shall defer further remarks, till « 
lay a more parlieular account Iwfore our readers. 

EALINQ SCHOOLS. 
The school at Ealing, lately established with a view to give tlie risiL^ ^_ 
puladon a true notion of the rights of property, and to impart a sound and 
cmnpreliensive education, affords an excellent opportunily forparenls whomay 
kare children of talent, to place them in the school designed for the educatioo 
of teachers. The terms of this school ate £14 per annum ; and for this sum 
an education of a superior kind will be obtained. The children are admitted 
between the ages of eleven and thirteen ; and there is no fnrlher change; 
b<ntdiug, washing, books, lodging, being all supplied for the economic snni 
above mentioned. It is an institiilion worthy the attention of ail parents whs 

1 good education for their children, and who would have thera brought J 
'■'■■'' "' -'-".t morality and usefulness. " ■ 
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luld recommend tliat all National and British and Foreign Schools 
uj^ form Juvenile Temperance Societies among the monitors and elder 
K We were at a school lately in which no less than 23 childrBn, nn^er 
&'yiata of ilge, confessed to liaving been in the habit of driokipggi^j 
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from half a glass to r ^laiis, »iih tlietr parenU on Suoikr tuorning'. V.'e m- 
wedialely tliouRht of forming a temperante society amoGf; them, auii auc- 
oeeded in gettiDjf about 40 boys to sign tlie dcclnralioD ; not however without 
forcibly iiDDTessiiig tliem with the sin of intempeiaitce, aitd its dreadful effects 
both □□ body and soul. 

JUVENILE crARDIAN SOCIETIES. 
There lias been formed at UsbridKe a Society attached to the Briiish School 
there with this title ; the olijeol of which h to encourage prorideDt habiM 
amoi))|; the scholars after ihej leave the Echool. The bo^s pay into a Sohool 
Savings' Club, under the cotidilion that they are to reoetve 25 per cent, for the 
money so paid in, if the money is liept for seren years by the committee. The 
-nholesome elfcct of this is evinced in a rariety of ways .- firsi, the guardians of 
the buyK, who are cuniposed of some of the most respectable gentlemen of tiie 
town, are enabled to keep si)[ht of those ihsy have educated. If the boys 
should he sick, out of place, or in any itmuediateillnessor difficulty, they find 
advisers and friends in those to whom they have been (aught to look up m the 
period of their education. If they, throufjh idleness, full into tcmpintion tutd 
rice, they meet with admonition and advice ; ia fad, the school coininittee 
keep hold of the lads during that most dangerons of all periods of life, via. 
thai between boyhood and manhood. The results of the society are highly 
escDuradnit, some uf the hoys Laving laid Ilie foundation of their future RT- 
ings, and ul more ot less been Etimulated to good cundnct, knowitig that tWr 
snperiois are watching over them. A library is attached to the Society, and 
the boys willingly subscribe to iu It is calculated that many of the boys wifl 
have from £10 to £30 when they arrive at manhood, by this scheme ; and tlw 
subscriptions to support it are by no means large. We will supply aJI infer- 
niilioa DQ the subject to those wishing to inittitute a similar pkn. 

WEST 07 EKGLAND DEAF ASD DUIIH ISSTlTrTlON. 

A public examination of (he pupils of this most admirable InstituUon, took 
place on Wednesday last, at [he Royal Subscriptiun Rocmi, before a numerous 
and highly respectable audilory. The examinalion of the children consisted 
of the usual routine of questions and aosuers, through the means of signs, 
writing, &c. ; and was conducted in a very able manner by Mr. Gordon, wx- 
cessor lo Mr. Bingle, late master. 

Ill this examination, Mr. Gordon entered rather more into details than life 
predecessor; and one part of the proceedings was particularly strikingi tiiii 
was the speaking of three of the children, who ansivered questions putlo tbett 
by Dr. Tennell and several of the auditory, merely from observing the actios 
of the lips of the speaker. "How old are you?" and other simple questions^ 
were readily and cleanly answered ; and one boy repeated the Lord's ^ayet 
in a style of clearness and distinctness which asumislied tlie auditory. But 
&e most wonderful part of the exhibition was the repetition of several con- 
nected sentences from a sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Bouldock, at St. 
Lecmard's church, which were taken down by the boy entirely from walcli- 
ii^ the lips of the Rev. GentJemau. Mr. Gordon, in an interesting manoer, 
I explained the method of leaching sounds by the vibration of the inusde*. 
[ The pupil places bis hands on the throat of the speaker, and in this otti- 
i tnde be attempts an imitation of the motions of the (eacher, till be finds, Iw 
I Bensntiun, that the imiUition is tolerably perfect. The voice, of course, a 
harsh and discordant, for want of exercise, but the advantage lo tlie puj^ 
\ in bis intercourse with the world is immense. 

The audilory were higiily pleased at the exami nation, and the rapid pn>- 
gross made by (he pupils. Tin.' collection was £24, being double the nun 
contributed at any forme - - ' -■ 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

No. 2.— THE NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Katiooal Church and Nationttl S::hoolB, from the very laws whicli I 
n each, muat ever go hand in hand ; and ecclaaiaBtical uuthori^-' 
received so gi'eat an accession of strength as when the Nationu 
Scbools were estahlished. Wlien we reflect that above one million of 
children are at this moment receiving instruction through the medium 
of the Clergy, we cannot accuse them either of want of zeal or want 
of care For the instruction of the people. Indeed, up to the com- 
mencement of the present century, the Chiu-ch exercised an influence 
of the highest kind over the middle classes, as it does at the present 
time over the lower. The earliest of schools for the instruction of the 
people, from the times of King All'red, downwards, has heen under 
their control. To the Eeformalion may be teaced the principles of 
that religious instniction which it is the object of the National Society 
iromote. The Monasteries, indeed, afibrded instruction of some 
to a few; but before the invention of printing, wliich gave the 
blow to superstition, it was of the most absurd and contemptible 
It is prohable that every Cathedral Church had a school for 
scholars ; but it is to be observed, that the expression " poor 
idan," did not refer to the children of the labouring poor. From 
trn that there were three principal schoola oelonging to 
iftree principal churches in the time of King Stephen, a.d, 1140. 
also upon record, that a petition from the parsons of Great All- 
V ; St. Andrew, Holborn ; St. Peter, Comhill ; and St. Mary, 
Lm:ch ; addressed to the Parliament and King Henty VI., had 
_, effect to procure the estahliahment of Grammar Schools in these 
■ishefl ; and nine years afterwards, at the recommendation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, schools of a similar description were es- 
tablished in St. Paul's Church-yard, in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Martin- 1 e-Grand, at St. Mary de Arcabus, or Bow Church, Cheapside, 
St. Dnnstan's in the East, and the Hospital of St. Anthony, Of 
"continuance of these we have little information; in the last-named, 

, Sir Thomas More wii* educated ; and this school was stUI car- 

ou'm the time of Queen EUzabeth, The great foundations of Win- 
itjr, Iff William Wykeham, Bishop of the See, A.n. 1382, and of 
in, by King Henry VI., offered, of course, no benefit to the hum- 
clasBCB; and St. Paul's School, founded by Dr. John Colct, A.n, 
OL. 1.— J/orcft, 1835. B 
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1508, although it was for a class lower than that of the other named 
institution a, went no farther than to give inBtruction to ihe children 
of tradeamen. he. Christ Church School, founded by Edward VL, 
1553, for 400 children, at the Buggestion of Bishop Eidley, was but 
in a amall degree removed from that of St, Paul's ; and the same ob- 
servation will apply to the Merehant-Tailors' Free School, eBtablished 
at first for 100 boys, and various other endowments of a fiimilor kind, 
which, at this period, arose in some few places in the kingdom. It 
was not, however, till a century after the rolbmiatiou, although it was 
the wish of the early reformers to give infomialion, particularly of a 
scriptural kind, to the people, that Grammar Schools were multiplied 
in the kingdom, and flie middle classes were enabled to obtain in- 
struction near home for their children ; and many of the endowments 
then founded, had their rise in tlie piona beneficence of those who had 
acquired fortunes by trade, and retiring in their dechne of life, to their 
native towns, fonniied schooU as one of the best means of doing im- 
portant service to their townsmen. 

A school, strictly speaking, for the lower orders, was not set on 
foot until the year 1698: this was opened in Westminster, as an an- 
tidote to the Jesuit's Charity Grammar School, established during the 
preceding year, in the Savoy ; and soon afterwards others were estab- 
lished, including that of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and Norton Falgate. 
Shortly following, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
appeared as the great promoter of the Education of the poor, which 
tended much to the encouragement of schools, and what is almost as 
jmpoi-tant, the circulation of useful and rehgious books. It advo- 
cated, as an especial means, the system of anneung habits of industry 
to religious learning ; and the efi'ects of its early labours may be seen 
in the following results : — 

Report. — At ihe last date, in 1714, the numbers in England and Ireland 

were reported tube 10(3 Schools 

13463 Scholars 

Tear. No. of Boj5. Girli. Ta(al. 

Schoole. IjD^a. (iirls. 

1704 54 138t> 745 2131 306 75 381 

1709 88 2181 1221 3402 903 406 1368 

1714 117 3077 1741 4818 1650 824 2474 

In these charity schools the children were often lodged and boarded, 
and always clothed. But the funds requisite to do this to any very 
great extent, rendered the patrons of so excellent a scheme unable to 
do what they wished. But the zeal and earnestneaa with whicji 
the design was prosecuted, especially by the clergy, the follow- 
ing facts will testily. For the general encouragement of the work, the 
children and patrons of charity schools, assembled together annualhr, 
and a sermon was preached in aid of the cause by some eminent ^- 
vine. On the first occasion in 1704,2000 children met together in St. 
Andrew's, Holborn, and a sermon was preached on Genesis xviii. 19, 
Afterwards the anniversary took place in St. Bride's, then in St Se- 
pulchre's, where, in 1716, 5000 children were assembled, and on the 
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1 of May, 1782, the achoola were, for the first time, assembled 
L Paul's Cathedral, where it stUl contiimeH to be held, and where, 
notwith standing the dimensions of the building, the conductors of the 
ceremony are now obliged to limit the number of the children admit- 
ted, by reason of the prodigious inureaae of achools. 

Besides this annual sermon preached before the children, so early as 
1710, the clergy of the London parishes established from 30 to 40 
monthly lectures to promote the cause of schools; examinations of the 
children in public were fixed, and various means taken to dmw the 
public attention to the schools themselves ; collections were made in 
many parishes after the week day lectures on education, and after the 
sermons in Lent, for the benefi.t of the schools ; in very many places, 
ae is the case even now, the ministers provided in part for the chil- 
dren's schooling at their own charge, and in some they taught the 
children themselves ; oftentimes persons were appointed parish clerks, 
on condition that they should open a cbeap school ; a part of the offer- 
ing money was occasionally applied to the teaching of the poor, and a 
charity bos was set up in the church, with an inscription " for the user 
and increase of the charity school;" and various other laudable ways 
and means, and schemes of obtaining money for this good cause wera.^ 
put in practice by (he clergy. Between the period of these exertions 
nothing was done, in a national point of view, for education, but many 

Jrivate indi^duals, both of the clergy and laity, made great efforts. 
Q Wiltshire, a practice was adopted ibr teaching children to read, by 
offering premiums to sober and discreet persons, according to the pro- 
ficiency of the children. The prices given were 28. fid. as soon as the 
child knew the letters of the alphabet, the like sum when he could 
speU, and 5s. additional when he could read and say the church cate- 
diiHDi. In Wales, a clergyman, the Rev. Griffith Jones, tried two 
" circulatory schools," * the masters of which, ns a principle of econo- 
mising the funds, were to move about from village to village, staying 
only a few months at each, and to instruct adults as well as children 
to read.f 

* The same idea has been in purt carried out at the leDonmiendaiiiin uf 
Mr. John Ilall, of Hillin^on, neai Uxbrid)^ wlio has procured to lie built 
two movftWe schciol-niume, which can be taken to pieces in a few hours, . 
called hy him locomotive schools, for the purpoae of showing' the efiecC of J 
noml training, and of iMnnmunicating knowledge in different spots by u) 
teacher. Could not a plan of tbis kind now be tried T 

t The founder was liberally assisted with Bibles and other hoots, by thoM 
Society for promoting Christian Knmvledge, and with this aid; and wiA tliel 
collections made in manv parts of England for its support, the scbeme verf ■ 
toon attained to a great degree of eCEciency. Bishop Wilson, in praisings ^U^ 
instiiutionoftheee schools 10 bis cle:^,in 1747, writes, "We haTe a most sur-' 
prising account of what has been done' in the South of Wales within these six 
years in this glorious work. No less than 3f>,000 persons, young and old, 
havo been taught to read, and, according to Iheir capacity, to understand their 
eatMliism, to say ijieir prayers, and to sing the common psalm tunes." Thete 
dtoulaloty schools, by the bequest of Mrs. Bevan, in 17H3. heeame "chly en- . 
dowed, and ore still carried on with efficiency in different pails of Wales, J 
"ten; they continue on the circulatory |p!an, but remain in each plao 
Bishop may determine, for the space of a few years. 
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The schools instituted in the Isle of Man, under the care of I 
Wilson, which were partly endowed, in 1740, by Lady Hastings, b 
as perfect a specimen of the ParaduEd Education of the poor, as is to 
be found in the annals of any church. They were entirely confined 
to teaching reading ; and, as the Bishop writes, were the Jmtndatim 
of catechiknff in eeerij parah. 

The next important epoch in the history of Edunation, is the ests- 
blishraent of Sunday Schools. The origin of these simple and excel- 
lent institutions is, withont question, to be attributed to Mr. Rabeit 
Baikes, a printer, of Gloucester, and a member of the Established 
Church. In a neglected part of the town of Gloucester, about the 
year 1781, he employed some persons, at a small expense, to receive 
their children in their private rooms, and givu them religious instruc- 
tion, before going to church. The plan being generally eacouraged 
by the clergy, was quickly propagated through all parts of the king- 
dom; and none worked more earnestly and more indefetigahly than 
the various bodies of Christian sects, who have succeeded in attach- 
ing a Sunday School, of some kind or other, to nearly every place of 
worship. Dr. Borrington, Bishop of Salisbury, advocated sixenuously 
this system of instruction, and published a spelling-book for their use. 
Dr. Porteus, Bishop of Chester, addressed a letter to his clergy, ad- 
vocating the same plan, and recommending it for general adoption. 
Dr. Watson, Bishop of Uandaff, and Dr. Kaye, Archdeacon of Not> 
tingham, were promoters of them at the first, and continued to do so ; 
but they did not receive more efiectual assistance from any person 
than from the excellent Mrs. Trimmer. This lady, by her almost 
masculine exertions, produced by the strong religious impressions of 
duty OQ her mind, was mainly instrumental in giving them form and 
character; the exertions of her pen were constant — she drew up 
works for the schools, was the author of some excellent abridgments 
of the Scriptures, and advocated their uaefulneas, and exerted herself 
in their behalf in the most praiseworthy manner. She established a 
Sunday School at Brentford, in June, 1786,* and recorded the re- 
markable success which attended the plan in Somersetshire, where 
what were termed the Mendip schools extended over twelve parishes; 
the whole district beijig about twenty-five miles across, and so early 
as 1798, comprised 3000 scholars. In 1792 Mrs. Trimmer writes, 
" I have been informed there are 500,000 children aJready in Sunday 
Schools. 

With these institutions for the Christian improvement of the LordV 

* At the present lime the town of Brentford is not nt all adeqiiiilely supplied 
witli Sunday Schaals for tlie Education of Cliildren in tlie principles of die 
EslablisliedChureli, On the occasion of a School, on the British andFomgn 
system being opened, a large number of children would have l)een glad U 
have attended a Church Sunday School, if one had been connected with tha 
new churcii, in that part of the town called Old Brentfotd; hut, aa none es- 
isted, thej are unable to obtain aniirtUgitmiisf^IwoHiatTaetion im the Sunday, a 
fact to be greallylamented, Brentford l«ing a town, of all otherB,siandingiii08t 
ii need of Christian exeition, on account of (he gross ignorance, and ineli- 
gion of iho loittr riots of people. 
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• <Uy, repeated attempts were made to connect Schools of Industry 
during the week, ana to a partial extent this benevolent design was 
fulfilled. But "the ilifficulty of providing work for the children, 
especially such bb should he productive of pecuniary profit," wna seri- 
ously felt ; and little has been done to the present day towards finding 
an employment which shall be generally suitable to tie children of the 
poor while at school. We, however, entertain confident hopes that a 
time is not far distant when this important object may he brought 
into practice. Needlework has supplied this want, as regards the 
girls ; but it yet remains to discover a system which shall provide a 
general and effectual occupation for all the boys. 

In the year 1789 a discovery was made at Egmont, near Madras, in 
the Mihtary Male Orphan Asylum, by Dr. Andrew Bell, who succeed- 
ed in remodeUing the Asylum, and the school, then contnining 200 
children, was conducted under the charge of fourteen teachers and 
assistant teachers, trom the ages of seven to fourteen years, selected 
from the scholars themselves. Thisexpedient, leading to the discovery 
of one child being taught by another, was perhaps, next to the iuveotiou 
of printing, one of the most important to mankind. 

In 1797. Dr. Bell arrived in London, and published an account of 
the plan of teaching, under the title of " An Experiment ia Education 
made at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a System, by which 
a school or family may teach itself under the superintendence of a 
master or parent-" In consequence of this publication and the per- 
sonal efforts of the author, the ejcperiment was forthwith repeated 
in various quarters, at first at the oldest parochial school iu Lon- 
don, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; and also at Kendal, in Westmore- 
land, a gratifying account of wliich was published by Sir Thomas 
Barnard ; and in 1807, on a grand scale, in the Royal MihtMy i 
Asylum, at Chelsea. Various other schools were, from time to tim<^4 
opened ; and Dr. Bell, in IffUS, published a. sketch of a National In* - 
stitution for training the children of the poor. i 

In the year 1811 was formed, under the presidency of the Archbi* 1 
shop of Canterlmry,an institution on this system, called the " Nationel'J 
Society," since incorporated by royal charter, ''■ for promMiny theedu- 
cation of tJie poor in t}i£. prinaptes of tJie EKtabiishcd Church." The 
patron was the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV, ; and the Lord 
Chancellor, the Prime Minister, the Archbishop of York, tlie bench 
of bishops, and other high authorities of the church, gave it their most 
cordial support. - 

Such is 3 brief outline of the rise and progress of schools, and theq 
eatablishment of the National Society. We now proceed to give tt ■ 
detail of the system itself — 

The leading principle of the Madras system is, that it is monitorial ; 
that is, that the classes of the school are taught by the more forward 
bovs. The neKt is, that the religious instruction is confined exclu- 
sively to the iucidcation of the doctrines of the established church. Of 
the former Dr. Bell observes, in his book on the system, that " There 
is a /acuity inJierent in the t/dnd of conveying and receiving mutual 
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instruction, and a pleasure attached to this reciprocal intercourse. 
It is this, faculty, or rather the development, exercise, and application 
of this faculty, as an universal and immutable law of human nature 
that constitutes the Madras system ; the organ desiderated by Lord 
Bacon for the multiplication of a power and the division of labour in 
the moral and intellectual world, for the communication, extension, 
and advancement of letters, arts, and sciences in general. In a 
school it gives to the master the hundred eyes of Argus, the hundred 
hands of Briareus, and the wings of Mercury. In other words, by 
multiplying the monitors at pleasure, it gives to him indefinite powers, 
and enables him to instruct as many pupils as any school will contain; 
while it bears a manifest analogy to the mechanical powers, it infinitely 
surpasses them in simplicity, economy, force, and effect. With great 
propriety it has been called the steam-engine in the moral world. The 
intellectual machinery costs nothing, grows in force and efficacy by 
the use which is made of it, and the work which it has to perform — 
viresqTie acquiret eudo. In a word, it is the lever of Archimedes, 
transferred from matter to mind." The intellectual machinery and 
scheme of system in a National School, is exceedingly simple. The 
arrangement is as follows : — 
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[ere the school ia divided into nine classea, round which the boys 
are seated on low forms, having slates round their necks; the monitor 
ia stationed at the centre of each (marked M.) seated on a box, which 
holds the books, when not in use. There is a writing-desk roimd the 
room, for bojs who write on pajier; but the writing on slate ia taught 
by the monitor oi' one of the ctasaea, the children holding their slates, 
on their knees. In reading, each boy reads a verse, or to a fnlt atop, 
in rotation ; if he reada incorrectly, the nest one corrects him, if he 
cannot, the next, and so on through every child in the class — the 
chUd who gives the correct reading taking pieccdence. Writing is 
tauglit by the children being siipphed with pieces of stiiF paper, on 
which sentences are tranacribed, in writing characters, caUed scrip — 
these the children copy. Arithmetic is taught by the monitor givmg 
tlie sum out, or the boys themselves giving it figure by figure, and re- 
peating, in a loud voice, the process of working it aa he proceeds, till 
whole sum is gone through. The following is the arrangement of 
daily lessons as set forth in the manual of the system. 
the divisiaa of lime in the lower elassea of NatioTvd Schools, irhicA m 
fi-ce or irir lumrs a day. 
1. Religious Eelienrsals— 2. PtBliminaiy Repetition of the initiatoiy 
Lesions — and 3. Arithmetic — for each of these allow 15 or 20 niiinites every 
morning and eFeiiiag', nAj two hours in all, there will remain three or four 
hours for the regular and stated course of sitnultaneous and perfect instroc- 
lion in writing', spelling, and reading, which ntuj be divided interchangeably 
with the other esarcises, into eii or eight lessons, of half an hour each. The 
former part of this half hour is to he allotted (o writing and leBining the les- 
toa at the desk, and the latter to saying it on the floor. 

" The vit'd tiice rehearsals and repetitions are discontinued as soon as the 
scholars can give out tlie lessons for themEclves, and the divisions necesfarilj 
vary as the classes advance, and according to llie tespeclive studies and other » 
raicumstanees; hut the whole should be so arranged that the scholars may mt ' 1 
and stand alternately. 

To begin with, the first of these: — 

On Religiotu Hehearsals. 
The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Teji CommandmentE,he(the schulai). 1 
s hy heart, not bj reaihng them himself in his Primer, hut by somebody's ' 
iting them before he cnn read.' — Locke. 
" How extensively and effectually does the teacher of a Madras School si ^ 
ply the place of the person designated lamebndi/ by Mr. Locl:e, far beyond I 
what he could have imagined. . J 

"On admission to school, the beginners, in the first instance, learn by heart, I 
for a quarter of an hour (or more, if deemed expedient) morning and evening',, J 
in small portions, such religious exercises as are of daily use. These are — 1. J 
The Lord's Prayer, which is restored, as it were, to its wonted place in the J 
Horn-bool;; 3. Graces before and after meat; 3. The secondand third CoLj 
lect of morning and evening serrice; 4. A short Prayer on entering andj 
leaving church; 5. The Creed; and 6. Tlie Ten Commandments." I 

These introductory lessons are followed by otliera of the liie cha»a 
lactor. according as the children advance in proficiency, and tol 
higher classes. 

" In the scheme of Educadon reduced to practice in the National School^.J 
and through the whole course of study there pursued. Morality and Religiu' 
ue both end and means. They are the ultimate object, and they lorm l^~ 
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jiiindpal mmerials of the instrutdon wbiuh the pupiU receive. The elemen* 
Ltrv boolts, lliere taught, are almost enlirelj talten from the Holy Scriptures; 
ana fann a ttompCDdioos system of Christian iustruutioD. 

"This Eul^ect has been, m a great de^ee, anticipated. The instruclioii 
began, as has been seen, on the entrance of cliildren at scbixil, with religions 
rehearsalfl, wHl'U Uiey learned by heart from the moulb of the teaoher, while, 
at the same time, thej were groiinded in the rudiments of reading, hy ». seriet 
of lessons, ending with the history of Joseph and his Brethren. 

" They now proceed to the appropriate course Itefore alluded to, of moral 
and religious study, hy which uiey are more and more improved, by incessant 
practiee, in the art of reading'. This course, in National Schools, consists of 
rehearsals of the Catechism, the same brolien into short questions, the larger 
expositiDns of the Cateclii.'nn, and the Chief Truths of the Christian Rel^ion, 
in Question and answer (which are committed to memory by reading them}, 
ana of the following brief tracts fnmi the list of The fiodeti/ for ProTnating 
CiiTUtitm Knowledge, ix>mposed of exttocta and abridgments fmm the Bible. 
1. Our SaTiour's Sermon on the Mount. 2. Parables. 3. Miracles. 4 l>ie- 
eonrses. 6. History of our Saviour. 6 Ostervuld'ij Abridgment of the Bible. 
By means of these, the character of which is snffltiently indicated by their 
tiUes, and which do not altogether cost so much a.s one of the small spelUng- 
boolcs in common use, the cliildren are qualified to read their Bible and 
Prayer Book with readiness and edification." 

Such is sufficient to show the provision made for religious inatruc- 
tion in the schools, and the manner in which it is inculcated. The 
following will showtlie resulUoftliesjstetn, being the state of the Cen- 
tral School for the past year : 

GtHLS^ SCHOOIi. 




It appears further hy the report, that there are ahout a million of 
children in the Schools of the National Society, between the ago of 
seven and fourteen years ; hut the best calcuhitions that can be 
madefi-DTO the populationretiirnsof 1831, clearly show that there must 
be about 2,250,000 children, of hH classes of society, between these 



1, yet (IfiBtitute of education in England and Wales; of these not^ 

i than a million are probably of the class to whom education cannot 
come but through the hands of pubhc or private charity. This fact 
aufficiently speaks the necessity of a more extended provision for the 
education of the people at large, and calls for the exertion of not only 
the clergy, but of all friends to improvement and to religion. 

With regard to the system thus generally adopted throughout the 
country, it has much to recommend it, and is perhnps the moat im- 
portant engine for spreading the truths of religion since the preaching 
of the Apostles, The monitorial system has advantages of the highest 
kind, for by it a boy is not only taught to obey, but also to command, 
and he hecomea, at a very early age, aware of tne responsibility of him- 
self to others, and feeh himself a free agent, in which state the prac- 
tice and effort of yirtue is constantly required. J 

In religions matters the instruction aiforded is, perhaps, as perfect 1 
as it can DC with, the elementary books used. The discipline of the I 
church, and those points of doctrine upon which difference is held, I 
is not brouffht prominently forward ; nor are the tenets of the church 
taught with a view to arm the mind against other opinions which 
mi^t be forced upon it at a subsequent period of life. The science 
of arithmetic, as appears from the report, and from actual examination 
made by us, seems to be very low — the system itself appearing to be 
more than deficient in that particular. The report of 1832, gives, in 
the Central Schools, only 40 boya out of 290 in the compound rules ; 
that of 1834, exhibits some little increase, the proporrion being 99 out 
of 354. This shows a great deficiency — our experience enabhng; us 
to state that, under a proper mode of instruction, at least one half of 
the pupils may be kept in the compound rules. This deficiency ap- 
pears greater stiU in the girls' school, where indeed, it is equally, if 
not more necessary, as it very frequently happens, that the poor man's 
wife has to do with the accounts more than himself The number of 
writers on paper appear to be as large in proportion as the arithmetic 
appears small. But the number in the Bible class is by no means so 
large as we might have expected in a Central School : the state of 
which, evidently leaves room for very considerable improvement. 
We have attended several examinations of the children, and their 
scriptural knowledge, and the answers returned by them to the question 
put to them promiscuously by the highest dignitaries of the church, 
proved that little was wanting in that respect ; but much is wanting 
on a ground, not so high certainly, but much calculated to benefit ana 
improve the class of cluldren it is the province of the National Society 
to educate. It is not enough to give the means of instruction in ge- 
neral matters ; it requires a someUiing which would tend to raise the 
powers of the mind from low ideas — to fix the taste beyond mere 
sensual objects. A boy too generally enters a National School as a 
blackguard, and leaves it one. He feels little interest in what lie is 
instructed — he looks upon the education he is receiving in any other 
light than that of a boon — he cannot apprehend how or why it shouT ' 
dp him good — he does not find the sphere of his knowledge increas« 
to any decree, and what he is taught affords him so little interestj " 

Vol. I,— March, 1835. 
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he is glad when the lesBon i» over, A vast quantity of children, firan 

this very circumstance, after all the laudable pains that are taken to 
give them a knowledge of reading and writing, from the very cause of 
never feeling an interest in it, if they leave the school only half taught, 
soon forget that half; and even lose, in some cases, the very know- 
ledge of their letters. It has been stated, that the average time a boy 
is in these schools, is 3 years ; now, in the Bible class of the Central 
Schools, there are only 32 boys ; consequently, not above a fourth of 
those, said to be educated, can positively be taught to read, so as to 
enable them at a future time to take up a book with pleasure or profit 
to themselves. Were a more interesting series of hooks on general 
subjects — such as history, geography, the arts of life, the wonders of 
nature and art, with pictorial illustrations, to be used, as knowledge 
sits appetite, by what it feeds on," a stimulus would be given 
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to the mind, and the advantage of beiog able to read, and the pleasure 
resulting from it would he felt ; this would have a two-fold conse- 
quence — that of making reading itself more quickly acquired, atid 
also that of creating a love of it after leaving school. 

The Bishop of London has, with that acuteness of intellect, and libe- 
rality, which basso frequently characterized his conduct, recommended, 
in his evidence before the Education Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, a further extension of knowledge in the schools. To this con- 
summation, so devoutly to be wished, we look forward as the next step 
in an improvement in education : without this, education will still be a 
barren tning ; with it, we may look for the raising of the taste, 
the improvement of the feelings, and the softening of the character of 
that portion of our population which, at present, are still but as little 
removed from all that is essential to tlie well-being of society as tiie 
untutored savage. Should tbe day of brute force arrive before educa- 
tion has done this work, it will be shown how little has been accom- 
plished in improving the feelings of the mob. The riots of Bristtd 
spoke volumes on this subject ; and those who wish for present illua- 
trationa, let them mingle with tbe crowd collected on any public occa- 
sion, — let them listen to the ribaldry, the filthy language, the oaths, 
and the murderous remarks made from fellow to fellow, and then l«t 
them reflect if something more be not necessary to work a change, 
the means already employed. 



THE INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED. 

Thb Interrogative System, for which we are indebted to Pestalozzi, 
seeks, by extending the sphere of a child's intuition, to draw out its 
moral and intellectual foculties. It has occurred to US that a veiy 
large portion of knowledge of the providence of God in creation might 
be attached to the first chapter of Genesis. We have, therefore, 
thrown together a. few questions and their answers, calculated to open 
the mind to tbe wonders of nature : and it perhaps will he the best re- 
commendation of Ihem to the public, to say that they have been sub- 
jected to practice in a public school, and that the information ooJi- 
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n has been ingrafted upon children between the ages of si 
and nine years, with the best effect. We not only recommend it to 
the pubhc tL-acher, but to the private instructor, as calculated to assist 
them very materially in tlieir duties. We must, however, guard them 
both against Bdoptlug at all times the same language in putting these 
questions, or sufl'ering the children to answer iu the precise terms here 
employed, always remembering that ideas must be infixed, and that 
ideas must be brought out. There will be but little difficulty in habL- . 
tuating a child to explain bis ideas when he is sufficiently acquaintei' 
with language, provided these ideag are clearly conceived by th. 
mind. To the waut of a clear conception of things may be attributed^ 
much of the evil that afiects society, and the. difference of opinion 
which prevails among men. We would also impress upon the mind 
of the teacher, never to let a word pass without its being fully and per- 
fectly illustrated and explained. We shall conclude the chapter in 
ff next number, and bring out the animal kingdom in like manner- . 



mxM. 1. In the beginnuig Gon created t!ie heaven and the earth. 

hat do you mean by the bepnniDg; P The beffinning tjf time. — Wlial ui 

^r A mauarfd portion of elemili/.—Wkai is the measurement of time 

■" CAroiio/upy.— How'do we measure our time? By periodi, fpoc/a, 

i, yeOfs, mnitlhii, uxeks, dayg, hovrs, minula, and senmiU. — Wiat is s 

feriod? A portion of time from oiie great eoeKllo another. — Whatis aoen' "" 
100 yean.—WhaX is a J'ear ? 13 calendar months or 13 lunar miMtltt ; 53 1 
9S5 dayi 5 hours 48 minatei and 54 seconds. — What is a dayP 24 Aoiinr. ^ 
isanhour.' 60 nttnufw.^What is a minuia? 60 lecondn. Whatis 
CAtlil ? iVkilei/all Mn count one, two. — How miiny years since the AreationH 
5839.— How many since the birth of Christ? 1835.— What did God do igj 
ihe lie^^miing? Created the heaven and the earth. — What do you mean Im^ 
creat°d ? Fiirmed out of notking. — Does man create ? No '. man mnAfs.— fl 
What docs man moke ? Coaches, hoitsea, looU, tables, chairs, clothes, shipt, 
woleAM, pfocii, anfZ aWam pnjines.— What does he male them from? Wood, 
iron, brass, vegetables. — What do you mean by the heaven? All ahore Iht 
»w{A.— Wiat do you mean by the earth ? What we iralh upon ; the grmmd, 
- 'alll/ialisoititorinil. 

'iB. 2. And the earth was without formand void ; and darknes 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of tlie waters. 
What is here said of the earth ? /( was mthout farm.—Wilat is implied 
by its being without formand void? Confusion and disorder. — Wliat ia form? 
SAope.—^Viiat have all things then? Shape. — Tell me wme forms that things 
h«*e. Envnd, gqvare, angular, and oval. — Tell me something that is square. 
Windows, doors, dice, bricks. — Something angular. Triangles, prisms, ends tfij 
iiatiMs, open compasses, particla of different salts, mintraU, and spars. — Somr^ 
thing ova). Eggs, leaves of trees, the openings of oar eyes, some sorts offrm_ 
tuch at daynsons, or e^j-y/ums.^Tell me of something round. Oranges, appl^ 
lemottK, flierries, our egeballs, marblts, attd cricket balls. — Of which foim dia 
God malie the world ? Raund.—LUe a lemon or like an orange? Like an 
wianje.— Wb J ? Because it i^ flat at the pot^. — Which ate the poles? The 
»afm%d hatlom. — Whatis said of the deep ? Darhness vasupon tliefacrt^the 
■•■ ■ Wlial is darkness? .ItiwncM nf Mij**.— When is itdaiii? At nigkL — . 
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What colour is daiknesi ? Black.Tr-V^hat is like daiknessF Ipioranix. — 
What does a man do in ihe dark ? Stumblei. — Wliat does an ignoraut m&u 
do f Maket mistaket abovl ev&ry ihiui/, Im mind sltimbla. — Wbat else is like 
darknesE. Sin.— What cauuot u. innn see when he ia in this darkness ? Tkt 
ipiWo/Gorf.— What else cannot lie see? Tlie goodness of God, the mfrty of 
GoJ,— What cannot he come to ? The irwlA.— IVTial will enable liim to come 
to the tiutli. The Spirit of Gad. — What was it that moved on the face of the 
dark and troubled water? 77ie Smril ofGitd.—AnA what did thai produce? 
" God said let Ikerf le light, and ihfre wot /ijA(."— Wlial is like light ? Truth. 
— Then does God act with our benighted mind as he did with crealion ? Yei. 
— Wbat does Christ say about the light? lam the ai^, ike truth, and the 
light. — What does this light of Christ shew us ? Our rinfuliieas. 

Vsk, 4 And God saw the light, that it was good ; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. 

What did God eav of the light ? That il ti-m ^ood.— Wbat did he do with 
the light? Divided it from the darknas.— Can lifiht and darkness keep to- 
gether ? No. — What else cannot live together ? Sin and righteousness. 

Veb. 5. And God called tlie light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night. And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

Wbatdid Godcallthelight? iJaj.—Wljat did he call the darkness? Nigtit. 
— What males the day? The motion of t)ie earth. — Horn does the earth move? 
/( (UT7M TOunii.— How long is it turning round ? Twenly-fouT hours. — What 
part of this is day ? AU the time the saa shines on it. — Does the sun shine on 
It all at once ? No, it cannot thine on Ivo lidei of a sphere at once. — But 
how does this make day? Because all the parts the latt shines on are bright- — 
How does it make the Bight? Bewmse all the parts the sun dnti not skmi m 
are dark. — But all the days are not the same length, how does that happen? 
iJecfltUB the pole of the earth is inclined to the sttn in the summer, and fiwn if 
in Ifie ri-'infer.*— What is the length of the longest day in this latitude ? 16 
AD'jrj.--'W]ien is il ? On the 2Ut of June.— What is the length of the shortest ? 
S hoan. — Whenisthis? On the '2lst of December. — When are the days and 
nights equal? Onlhe2Ulof March, and the 2Ut of September.— Whj isdiis? 
Became the pole of tlte earth inclines sideways, and Ihe luti shineion onehalfaf 
it.— But when the sun goes down it is not dark. No : it is twilight. — ^What 
The rays of the tim pass over the earth through the atmosphere, 
and are bent ibtvn to it. 

Vkh, 6. And God said, let there be a firmament in tlie midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

Veh. 7. And God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which weie 
ahove the firmament, ajid it was so. 

Veh. 8. And God called the firmament heaven, and the evening 
and the morning were the second day. 

What is meant by the firmament? The atmosphere ahme vs. — What isthis 
fiill of? Watery particles. — WhaX use is it of? It coinprehends theairw. 
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to ? All living tkinga tcouM die. — Can « 



e something else tbat ia tmnspareat ? Gloat. — Someihing 



y«. (they 



e rtieir hands.) What ii 



ihen ? A aabsCance. — Is it heavy? M>.— Is it lighter than all other things ? 
No. — What is lighter than air ? Seoeral kindi of air or gaser, such aa are put 
in balloons. — Why du l>alloons ascend ? Secaine tlify and the gaa in ihem do 
not weigh so mveh at the commnn air, — What other properly lias the air ? /( 
Aoi denritg. What ia deo^tj-F 7%>(m()mss.— Where is it thickest? At the 
tarlh'i lurface. Why is it ihiekeslhere ? Bevavte the air above it prttaet it 
doKn. — Could you squeeze it more ? Ye*. — What does that show the air to 
be? Elaatie, — Tellmesomethingelsethatia elastic? Whalebone, the iprvng qf 
a v/ateh., cane, and a bladder tvhea blown up. — What makes the hladdei elastic ? 
The air inaide of it. — Tell me something that shows the pressure of tliQ ait ? 
When «« tack a thimble on the arm ; vAfn we make a aueher leitk a bit of wet 
leather on a atone. — Wliat keeps ihe thimble on the ai'm? The air being taken 
out of the inside of the thimble, the air on tlie OHtiide preases it domi to the 
akin. — What is said to be formed in the inside of the thimble ? A veetmm. — ' 
What do you mean by this ? A place vihere there ia no air, — How much air 
presses on every inch of imt bodies ? 16/6s.— How much then presses on our 
whole body ? SO,2iOlbs. Why does not Ibis weight kill us ? Becauae the 
naface of a maWa lunga, vAlh which he breathea, ia equal to the aurfaee of his 
badif, and that ke^ up the taZance.— What are the results of a knowledge of 
this property of the air? The making ofpumpa. — What is a pump ? jf ma- 
chine to draw tcater mit of the earth.—aow is that effecled ? By creating a 
vacuum in the barrel h/ meant of a sucker ivhen the walerriseaia/ in its place. — 
Why does it rise up ? Because the weight of the air without tlie uieil preaaes it 
ty.— What is the further use of this knowledge of the air? We make barimu- 
tert, and can foretell the changes of the weather by them, and can measure llie 
heights of Tiumiitains. — Has the firmament a more extended meaning ? Yea. — 
Wbal is it? The whole expanse of heaven and of the blue akl/abojie us. 

Vkb. 9. And God said, let the waters under the heaven be gathered ' 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear. ' 

In what state were the land and the waters at the end of the second day f 
Not yet aepaTated.—Wiia.l did God do with the waters ? Called them together 
unto one place. What appeared then? The dry land. — What was the dry 
land called ? Earth. — Wnat are the names of some of the principal seas ? 
North Atlantic, North Pacific, South Atlantic, South Pacific, Indian Ocean, 
North Sea. — Some of the inland seas? Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea, Caa- 
pitm Sea, Persian Gulf.— What lemajkable place was near the Persian Golf? 
The Garden of fcWni.— What run into the sea ? Rivera.— TeM me the names 
of some rivcK ? The Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, the Wolga, the Missis- 
tippi, the Rio de la Plata, the Thames. — What other kinds of water are there 
on the globe ? Lakes. — What is a lake ! A piece of water surrounded on all 
tidei, or nearly ao, by land.—TeW me some of the principal lakes ? Xaket 
SvperioT, Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Winnipeg, in North America.* 

When God called the waters together, what was left? The dry land. — 
Which is there most of, the dry land or the water? Water.— In what proper. 
tion ? Three fifths ia water, and two fiftha land. — What is seen on the land ? 
Deserts, plains, kills, rachs, valleus, mmmtains.f — What is the body of the 
earth farmed of? Vegetable mould— gravel, clay, sand, bog, peat, coal, flint. 
Hone, chalh, rack, basalt, salt, slate, gnesi, lime-itnne, marble, yuartz or rack 

• Thf se ciercisej may be extended hi pleasure as the children become belter ii 
fomicd on Keni;niphica1 poials. 
f All iheie oames or words should be deGned andilluatrated in SBimilarinanDei 
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CTwMa/; pneiovt itonei, diamimds, anKlhgtti, taptu,mineraU, aiut metali — geld, 
fiher, iron, lead, copper, mfrcuty, xinc, pltmUiago, aaltaumi/, bi»irmlh, arsmic, 
cobalt, manyoTifK, mete/, ^e-J 



Veb. 11. And God said, let the eartb bring fortli grass, the herb 
yieldiog seed, and the fruit tree yiidding fruit atT:er his kind, 
ivhoae seed is in itself upon the earth, and it was so. 
Vbr. 12. And theearth brought forth grass, ajid herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose geed was 
in itself, after his kind :, and God saw tliat it was good. 
VkR. 13. And tlie evening and the rooming were the third day. 
What did God nesl create f Vegttablm.—Whal are Vegetables? Atl 
ihingt thai grow out of Ihe earth. — Wluit part of the earth do they grow out 
of ? 7^e top part, called the movld. — What hare vegetables 1 Leaves, fMfU, 
tnmks or ileras, budt, bloieoim, fruit, leed, jnlh, bark. — What is the use of the 
roots? They draw nutriment or food from the earth to itipport the pianl. — 
What is the use of the teares? Plants, breathe hy them, and imbibe the eilal 
qualities of the air and light. — What is the bloBsom for ? To bring the seed 
to itiaturitg. — What is the fruit fur ? For the food of man or animafa.— What 
else ? To perfect the *eerf.— What is the seed for ? To jperpetuate the plant 
to the md of the worM.§— What uses do we make of plants ? All kinds of 
UMJ. — Tell me the names of some of the principal grasses ? Wheal, rye, ior- 
&y,ooit, rice.— What use do we male of wheat? Make bread ofit.—WkaX 
use do we male of rye? Make fUmr of it. — What of barley? MiAt bur 
of it — makeginofit — raake brandy of it. — What dn wedowithoats? JfiiAe 
oatmeal. — WTiat do we feed with oais? Hones. — Where does rice grow? /• 
the East and West Indies. Telt me the name of some other vegetable pni- 
duclioDE? Hen^, fiax, eoUon- — What do we make of hemp? Sopa for 
sii/w—sacAi.— What with flaiF Linen ckth. — What with cotton ? Calico.-— 
Do we call vegetables all by the same name ? No : somx are trea, some an 
shrubs, some are plants, same are herbs. — What is the use of trees ? To huili 
AoiMeJ and ships teilh, and make various things. — What trees are used for this 
purpose? Oak, fir, beech, ash- — fell me some articles we have from vegeia- 
bles ? Tea, mgar, gvm, pilch, tar, camphor, tpice, opium, tobacco, oil, Inditr 
rubber, chocolate, and coffee. — What do we make of Lerhs ? Make medicine to 
cure people tthea Iheij are nek. — Tell me the names of some medicinal berlx ? 
Rve, rhvharb, foxglove, henbane, poppg, nightshade, saffron. — Name a few of 
the vegetaMes we eat? Cabbages, iTtmipa, carrats, leeks, onions, potatoes, ^. — 
How many different species of plants are there? Above SO.OOO. — Can people 
disfolinffuiBh one from another? Some people Mn.—WhM. people are these? 
Those who have learnt botany. — What is holany ? A inoalalge of the grotath, 
sihiatiim, organizatirm, properties, and Tiset of planli. — How do BotaoisU di- 
vide plants? Into 24 classes, i09 orders, 2000 genera, and abate 50,000 species. 
— Are these all the plants in the world ? A^o, onli/ a few known and described. 
(To be continued. } 

t All ibtse words Bhoulil be 9|ieUed, and rhe prupertks o( the direrent metals 
or minerals maj be given in BUbsrqiiem leijous, — See Marlia'a Christian Phi- 
iosopher, p. S4S. 

^ Thii lesion may be extended by descrihioi; (he organs of FructiScatiun In dif- 
ferent plants, whlcb are ea^ilv oblained by i;itlnga few jreneral niles for ascerlaln- 
Ing the class and order tn whirh en; plant may belon);, and by teachlaiE the pnpllt 
tbeoameiof the different classes and nrdera, by the Llnnean system, which will be 
ftinnd belter than the French methnd for children. 



SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR TOUNG CHRISTIANS. 
No. 4. 

HTUK OF THE OBAYE. 



Earth to earlli tetains, and Aast to dust 
Falls down ia wreck and ruin with our breath; 

Worms wait to feed, and lank porruption must 
Finish thy worlc, thou alUDesliopng deatli ! 

Take, take, oh take thy moisel, hungry graral 
Clo.^, close, oh! close thy hideous flinty jaws! 

All, all of earth 'tis thine to claim aod have. 
For Ihioe are Nature's never changing laws. 

Howl, nature, howl ; look not on earth nor Eky, 
Nor bloom nor blossom gaze upon again ; 

All that is fair and bright but smiles to die. 
And mock thy hope, and call thy longings rain. 

Weep, weep, ah weep ! no more, oh ! never more 
Od bim shall Nature's sun in glory beam ; 

The waves of time, the gales of sense are o'er; 
Earth is a phantom shade ; and life a dream. 

Yet, oh ! why weep for those that die 

In Thee, oh Lord, and knew Thee here; 
Have they not spirits bom to fly 

Unto a brighter, purer sphere — ■ 

By holiness their choice. 

Angels and seraphs welcome aing, 

And usher them before the throne 
Of God, their Father and their King, 

Who smiles and calls them all his own. 
Rejoice! rqoioe! rejoice! 

Let Nature fade, and suns grow dim, 

And worlds in darkness pass away. 
Nought can eclipse the light of Him 

wbo leads ua to a brighter day — 
Our portal gate, the grave. 
He is oui God, our faithful Lord, 

Our succour, help, and comfort too ; 
Our helm, our shield, oitr trust, our sword. 

In life and death auchanged and true, 
And mighty still to save. 

Shout, joyous spirits, now set free 

By death, to taste bis love divine, 
And throughout all eternity 

In glorious rapture still to shine. 

Sitiglsing! with cheerful roioo, 
Sing, Hallelujah! joy on joy, 

In multiplying ecstaciea ; 
And Death, oh Death, eumol destroy 

Youi world of love, and light, and bits*. 
Rejoice! rejoice! rejoice! 
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GOD FAITHFUL IN AFFLICTION, 

When the Loart is sore smitten by sorrow, 
And the boEom is duksome and dreur. 

And when bright hone no longer may borrow 
A sniile from ihe future to cheeri 

And llie cyo that would gaze on the morrow. 



Even then tliere's a hope thut can brighlea 
The soul in her darksome abode — 

That can ity up her sorrows and lighten 
The weight of its wearisome load [ 

'Tis that hope, which no new jov can heighta 
That leiuls it to trust in its God. 

Though Oie world to our griefs may be evi 
Disdaiufiil, unkind, and unjnst; 

And manliind ma; be eager to sever 
The liulia of our holier trust. 

And the mightj may daily endeavour 
To tread our torn hearts in the dust : 

Still, thj presence. Lord, cannot be taken 
From those that all faithful will be; 

Then, why slionld onr spirits be shaken. 
And why should we languish to flee, — 

Wlien we Know we are never forsaken. 
In the midst of our troubles, by Thee. 



ON THE UNION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE Wrf^']^, 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. , n 

True religion ia always more triumphant when the faith of its iaci- 

fles is supported by knowledge, and enlightened by scientific reseorcti, 
t may be, that in Bome things, the mind cannot reach nor Compaq 
the mysteries of the divine manifestations; these go beyond reaaoii, 
but they are never contrary to it. But the human understanding Im 
been compared to a drnnken clown attempting to get on horsebag^t, 
who no sooner gets up on one side than be tumbles down on the ottiei^ ; 
and thus we observe, that men, when they are roused from one aupor- 
Btttion conmionly Fall into another equally great. Aa Lord Baqon 
observes. "There ia a superstition in avoiding superstition, , w^^n 
men think they do best if they go furthest from the superstition fortQ- 
erly received." The standard maxim of the devotee, is, " I believe, 
because it is incredible." The standard maxim of the sceptic,, ^j^, 
" 1 disbelieve, because others believe." Others there are, who ssjT, 
" I believe, because I am afraid to doubt;" and between these llii«e_^ 
jarties, and a fourth, who would add reason to faith, the world is $ — ■ 
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fuBdamental principlea of the Div 

treble obscurity. Whether we descend ioto the 



e fimdamental doctrineB of the Chrigtian religion, li 

e action, are involved in inipene- 
n of nature, 
or whether we would dive into the mysteries of revelation, we are 
alike perplexed. But aa in the natural world, all that ia really good 
for ns, becomes more truly valuable and serviceable the more we be- 
come acquainted with its properties and uses, so in the spiritual world 
all that ia of importance to us is made doubly advantageous when it 
is separated and cleansed from the rust which ages have thrown round 
it, and is restored again to its native beauty and pristine purity. 
And aa in the one case, society is benefited by the inquiry, and the 
research, and the experiment, — so in the other is true religion 
improved ; indeed, it conies out like gold from the furnace — the more 
pure from having been tried ; and the man who rubs oiT the rust with 
which superstition has obscured truth, also rubs off the rust of preju' 
dice from himaelf. 

Christianity is broad and comprehensive in her views, her notions, 
and her means ; which are instruments of the moat stupendous 
grandeur — no less grand in their simplicity than in their loftiest work- 
ings. She has subjugated the fell spirit (^mankind, and bound it 
the adamantine chains of Love; — chains that, while they encompass, 
would render free ; whDe they are shackles upon earth, are yet the 
links that connect mim with the angels of light, and lift him towards 
heaven: uniform in her influences, universal in her operations, she em- 
braces the wide universe in her grasp, and brings to hermatemal breast 
her dear black, and red, and white chUdren, and fosters them with the 
fondestemotionsof love; she wUla not that they should bleed on altars, 
or be empaled on spears, that they should pass through fire, or that 
they should hate, despise, and thrust each other from her embrace ; 
nor would she haunt them with unreal visions, invade them with phan- 
taaies, distress them with omens, or perplex them with dreams, mak- 
ing night hideous, and them " fools of nature :" nor would she shut 
them up in darkness and leave them in the thick dun of ignorance : 
rather would she open the wide doors of knowledge, and throw the 
full flood of intellectual light over their browa, that they may shine 
to her glory, and make bright her coming. A foe to all that is limit- 
ed, and all that is contracted, and all that is narrow among men, she 
does not hedge herself in this peculiarity, or that abstruse notion, nor 
fix her standard on the proud citadel of the bigot, or the crazy walls 
of the enthusiast; but enUirones herself calmly in the pure sanctuary of 
s temple, in which no foul thing can intrude, and where the Divine 
ShecWnah, the intelligence of the Holy One, absorbs into its own 
essence the light of wisdom and of virtue, and blends together 
son and truth. 

Ignorance baa been said to be the curse of God, and knowledgf 
vriags wherewith we fly to heaven. " God said let diere be Lght, 
there w.is light," " and in Him is no darkness at all." We ar 
bouring to he restored to that image of Him we have lost. All knt 
ledge of his laws and their modes of operation, is knowledge of H' 
«ad leads to truth. When this knowledge is increased, it dehvers 
■Vol. I.— March, 1835. 
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tent power, extending fiom the meaiteBt to the highest of his creatures, 
I afford, by analogy, the most convincing proof that these records are 
true. I bring them to the tribunal, where truth alone is heard in evi- 
dence — to that high court of judicature, from which there is no appeal. 

To unite, then, in the great work of the Education of the people, 
Science and Philosophy, as handmaids to Beligion, is, in our opinion, 
at the present time, highly expedient ; this is the next step to improve- 
ment. It will be argued, as it has been argued, that the lower orders 
know too much already ; some will raise the smile of indifference, or 
the sneer of scorn, and affect to laugh at the Idea of National School- 
boys being turned into " Natural Philosophers, " Some will no doubt 
predict that should such dreadful things take place, the world would 
surely be at an end ; others will be scared at the possibility of their 
own children, on whom they expend so much, being worse educated 
than charity boys; and would keep Ihem ignorant, that their own 
sons may be so liketnae. Some wUl fear that the poor should tread 
on their heels ; and that physical and intellectual strength combined, 
would upset the aristocracy of weallh, and the aristocracy of rank, and 
the aristocracy of idleness : and all the arguments that were formerly 
used against giving the Bible to the laity, and, some hundred yeara 
afterwards against teaching the poor to read, will he dressed up in 
modern attire, to prevent the teaching of things rather than names; 
but all the rhetoric that Dowager Prejudice can conjure up, or ihat 
pantaloon Antiquity can call from the " vasty deep," will be unable 
to stay the progress of knowledge. The hitherto ice-bound stream is 
in motion on the hill, and it must reach its base. The only question 
now is, how shall we direct its course * if left to itself, it will he de- 
vastating, aud dreadful as the Alpine torrent : if guided into proper 
channels, it will flow on, an enriching and a fertilizing stream, makn^ 
green the pastures, and filling the valleys with delight. 

But let it not be thought that we would either undervalue instruc- 
tion in the sacred oracles, or the infixing of the true principles of 
rdigioo; in the emphatic words of the holy apostle Paul, we wonM 
reverMitially exclaim, "God forbid." No, we appeal to nature, as a 
context to the scripture ; to science, as an iUuxtratiort of Gospel truth. 
To honour God is to receive right notions concerning Him; we would 
be sedulous to infix right notions, drawn from all his glorious woika, 
as the Parent of Good. We would so present to the mind and planC> 
in the understtmding, his wisdom, his providence, and his goodness, 
from the surrounding sphere of our instruction, that the child should 
not stumble against a atone, nor view the falling of a leaf, without s 
religious impression. We would so imbue the mind with all the tb-' 
lations of nature, that man should feel himself a part of all with ' 
which he is surrounded; that God might be continually in his' 
thoughts; aud that wherever he went, and in whatever he might be 
^gf^ed, the multiform operations of nature might present to hun the 
Creator unceasingly at work. Thus would the whole universe be 
tumed into a temple for constant adoration: and he would be led to 
fiad "morals on trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in ' 
Btpues, and good in every thing." 



THE INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 

Odb wise Creator haa beneficently ordained, that while man should 
present a form of strength and aptitude for exertion aiid fatigue, and a 
mind capable of enterprise, of reaesTch, and investigation ; woman 
should rahibit a beautiful contrast in the aoftnesa and delicacy of her 
bodily form — the tender devotedneas, the mild enthusiasm, and the 
lovely bienseance of her mind and character. Man, isolated and drawn 
out by himself, is Uke the stubborn and hardy steel, black and brittle 
from the furnace ; but in the social intercourse of woman, he finds the 
tCToper which renders him susceptible of that brilliant polish, which is 
one of his highest ornaments ; at the same time that it renders him 
usefni to society at large. 

If we look at the history of mankind, we shall find that just in pro- 
portion as woman baa assumed an ialluenoe, and exerted her power, so 
has been the progress of civilization, and the advance of man from the 
ferocity of savage life ; and, on the contrary, wherever we find woman 
to have been kept degraded, and all those fine instincts, of which she 
ifi the sole recipient, repressed and subdued, we have seen the male 
sex to be "men of blood, "ferocious, and rude; children of the tem- 
pest and the storm. Among the Indian tribes, women are treated aa 
beasta of burden, and looked upon as slaves. Among the Tartars and 
the Arabs they have been held in a scale of the most degrading in- 
feriority ; and in eastern countries they have been imniuied in palacea, 
and kept for the gratification of a monarch's lust. But in all these 
cases their tyrants have been more or less retarded in their progresa 
to civilization, or a social state; and have been unaltered by even the 
change of climates or the lapse of time. 

It was an act more expressive of true wisdom in a monarch, than 
even the most splendid scheme of conquest and subjugation laid claim 
to, when Peter the Great, as the first step to the civilization of Kussia, 
threw off the shackles which for twenty centuries had kept woman in 
bondage, and, by it, man also in debasement. From that hour the 
^ole tone and manners of society were changed ; the social confede- 
racy and bond of urbanity was cemented by a pm-er gem, and sealed 
with a lovelier image, whose impression gave assurance of a title-deed 
of liberty, greater and more comprehensive than the tables of the 
Boman repubbc or the Magna Charta of England. 

The ancient views and systems of religion, which exalted woman to 
her natural dignity, had always a more powerful effect in humanizing 
the brutal nature of man, than those which degraded and debased her. 
The Egyptian and Greekmythology either held her up as themere vic- 
tim of passion, or the beast of burden; and theEgyptians and Greeks, 
with all their temples, their pyramids, and their conquests, were never 
a social people ; but the devotedness, the piety, and the transcendent 
vhtueoffheBomanmatrons, immortahzed as they were by fable, by the 
historian and the poet, exercised an influence over the minds of the 
people, such as had never before been known to the world. LucretJa, 
Volumnift, and Virginia, produced revolutions through their 
lAicb. suBttuned the sacred cause of liberty in its most trying 
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and produced cODSequences to tbe world, perhaps the most impoitant 
of any that the historian has to record. 

But it was reserved for Cliristianity to set hefore the world the tnie 
dignity and beauty of the female character. Our blessed Lord called 
forth pre-eminently their faith, their constancy, ajid devotion ; for 
be it remembered, it was in them he found the greatest faith : it 
was a woman who touched his garment that she might be whol^— 
who washed his feet with tears, and wiped them with her mit ; — women 
stood ruuad the cross after his disciples hud " forsook him and fled;" 
— a woman came to the sepulchre, and first knew him to be the Lord, 
It was Christianity that drew the female character from even the sacred 
heroism of Roman grandeur, to emhue it with heroism of a higher and 
more congenial kind — the heroism of faith. In woman's breast the 
"sweet and divine religion of the cross" finds an attractive sympathy, 
and an echo holding mysterious converse. Tenderness, purity, affec- 
tion, compassion, "love, joy, peace, long-sutfering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith," the more Jiinared emotions in her bosom, answer to the 
voice of the Redeemer; and while the eye moistens, and the heart 
bleeds, and the tongue falters, it responds, like Memnon's sun'touched 
lyre, to the genial warmth of its adored God, the hymn of sacred obe- 
dience and of undying constancy. 

There is a season in which female influence is indeed deeply felt, and 
the more deeply in proportion as the sex are imbued with religion: — a 
seascm that is as common to our mture, as the spring-bird's song, or the 
blossom of the flower; that comes upon us in liiat ambrosial time when 
all is fresh, and glowing, and lovely, around us ; and the heart and the 
mind full of all the energy ofyouthfijl prime, seem ready to ovelle^ 
their destinies. But with female worth associated, these high enet^giel of 
the soul take a softer turn ; the holy impulses of Christian virtne, 
lookuig forth from female eyes, would seek to, and do in a manoeTi 
subdue the grosser feelhigs of our nature ; the rare qualities that shine 
out from her, like the veins of some beautiful marble vase, brought to 
the light by the celestial polish that it bears, awe us into virtue, 
and all those tinersympatbiea of which she is so dear an inheritor, 
throw a chain around us that would bind us with higher hopes 
and purer longings — that would hft us from this sphere of earth- 
linesB, and translate us to a brighter atmosphere. We become 
changed in heart and purpose, our feelings are attuned to a sweeter 
harmony, and our whole being takes a new form and charac- 
ter ; OUT aspirations are more holy, our desires are more pure, aad the 
" miiverse of things" seems to catch our inward likeness. Nature be- 
comes exalted witli us, the sunset seems to have a more tender rftji 
flie forest bough has a softer sigh, the stars more chastened brightness ; 
and the very shadows have less of gloom, and more of that sacred b*- 
Jtmcboly which gives the soul an eagle's wing, and brings it to the 
tiireftbold of God's throne. 

Such is the influence of woman in the spring-tide of our youth. 
But, beautiful as it is, and redolent as it may be with all tliat can eU- 
chaut us with her power, and embue us with a love of virtue ; yet, 
gljl] this influence will bear no comparison with that which she eia- 
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a wife :'' here all thoee virtues which were before indicated, 

and were seen in prospective vision, burst into briglitness ; here she 
is the creator, the i^ueen, and coiiservalor of all the joys of domestic 
liie — happiness ia centered in her. Home is no home without her, 
but a "aterile promontory ;" and all the charms of other hearths will 
be to him, who baa "the gude wiie at hame, " but a "pestilential 
congregation of vapours :" and then her constancy- — ^liow do we see it 
mamed! from the nigheat to the lowest grade, it is enduring, faithfuli 
and sublime. In the hour of trial it rises above her sex, as esemplifiad 
in a BiisBell ; and is ready with counsel and advice in the time of need. 
Her night watchings, her prayers, and her devotion, when aickness 
hangs out the ashy banner upon the cheek, speak no less of her in- 
fluence ; for they sooth the power of pain, and throw blossoms upon 
the bed of death. Add to this, her houaehold business and her domestic 
economy. Franklin says, no man is poor when ihe wife ke^s the 
accounts ; and so it is. Thousands have been saved from a prison, 
by their money matters being kept in the hands of their wives ; anf 
thousands have been irretrievably ruined, by their being " slow 
consult," and less slow to intrust tiieir wives with their afiairg. 

But above all the ways in which " female influence " is ielt, is that^ 
which woman exercises as a mother. In this character it is, that all 
her feelings, all her enthusiasm, all her tenderness, is brought forth. 
To a mother's influence the best, the wisest, and most extraordinary 
of onr species have attributed their advancement, their character, and 
their fame. Napoleon, Howard, Peatalozzi, Bloomfield, and a hun- 
dred others of a like difference in character, whom we could name, 
have attribnted to a "mother's influence" allthatthey deemed esti- 
mable or great in themselves. Her influence it ia, that, more or lesa, 
makes generations what they are ; — and when does this influence com- 
mence * Why, with the young heir to immortality at the breast, nay, 
before even tlufi period it is felt. She not only gives birth to the body 
but to the mind, and the milk of nurture flows from her to one as ' "* 
as to the other. The creation of principles, the gift of ideas, the 
velopment of faculties, all are subject to her influence ; and as thia 
wholesome or otherwise, such will he the future being she has brongl 
into the world. Hitherto the world has been the scene of rapine, 
tnmult, and of blood ; our records make us blush and weep. "War, 
war, war, has been the beginniug, the middle, and the end of states, 
of communities, and nations. "Where shall we look for the influence 
which shall change this scene, and fill the earth with the fruits of 
peace and benevolence ? It is Christianity, as taught, not only pub- 
licly, but from a mother's lips. When our land shall be filled wift. 
virtuous and patriotic mothers, then will it be filled with virtuous ai 
patriotic men. She who was flrst in the transgres^on niust be y( 
principal earthly instrument in man's refltomtiou, promoting hia "" 
interests, and bringing him to those feelings and those principles n 
and with the Divine will, and breathe the sphit of thf 
s love. No combination of causes, no aggregation of circuL 
feces, and no earthly influence can be so great as Uiat of miiternU 
e patriot who hopes that schools, and colleges, and academies, 
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univprsities, and the general diffusion of knowledge, will change the 
present habits of the community, while family government is neglect- 
ed, and a mother's high infliience is unknown, wilt find he is attempting 
lurify the streams which are flowing from a corrupt fountain, 
f how great an importance, then, must be the education of females : 
•nd it is with regret that we observe that schools for the inatruclion 
of boys, are double tJiose in number for the instruction of girls ; if it is 
possible to feel deeper regret, it is in the conviction we have that in 
these education is by no means what it should be. It is miserably 
deficient in nearly all that should be a " female's inheritance." The 
knowledge of her importance in the social state, and of all those ctr- 
'eumstances with which she will be hereafter surrounded, is syBteraati- 
(aily concealed from her. The duties that will devolve on her are never 
shown ; domestic virtue and domestic economy are never taught ; and 
this remtirit. holds good, from the behest establishments down to our 
very national schools. In the one we find what are called the accom- 
plishments superseding the higher accomphshments of family manage- 
ment. Miss can play, and sing, and draw, and lounge, and dance, and 
quadrilleL But of priociples for the guidance, the care, and manage- 
ment of 'Jier future ofifsprmg, she has no further knowledge than the 
.dressing of her doll; and self-management in the married or domes- 
tic state Sb& knows no more than a heathen. There is, however, one 
of people in this country who go very fer to set us an example 
faithis reap^t; and these are the people of the " Society of Friends." 
lompare ftie young females of that class with the common " boarding- 
■chool misses." and it will be found how much a solid, a serious, and 
a religious education, in which all superfluities are rejected, has to do 
in making woman what she ought to be. The female children of the 
iwor are taught to read and write, and to repeat verses of Bcriptine 
tod catechisms ; and although we will not deny the wholesomeness of 
tiiis, yet we are compelled to advance, that a most extensive field for 
operation is left untouched, — the domestic habits, the moral feelings, 
Belf- knowledge, and the duties of station, are utterly neglected. If we 
would therefore improve society, let us look to these things. We do 
not advocate masculine education for woman, — we utterly abhor those 
Bystems which would jump at the other side of the argument, and 
Would endeavour to make women embrace the studies which their 
ihysical organization positively forbids them. We would have them 
icquainted with all that will be useful to them in making their home 
&e scene of intellectual, chaste, and sweet delights. She should be, 
not only the wife, but the "young man's best companion." We 
■would have her well taught in all that she might teach her children 
I their early years, — self-government, self-control, self-knowledge; 
e would have this taught as equally to the poor as to the rich ; and 
e shall hail, as one of the first steps to national improvement, any 
itablishment that shall have for its object Female Education on these 
-nciples. 
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PE CHILDREN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, AND BRENTON'S 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Thk distinction of ranks, and the difierence in the intellectual qualities j 
of men, were given for the purpose of establishing a mutual relation 
between each : the dependence of the weak upon the strong, and the 
influence of the strong over the weak, is a part of that syBtem of 
wisdom which hinds together the harmony of the whole universe. 
The primary motive of all virtue is love ; and the nearest akin to it is 
gratitude : but it has heen said, that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive j and certain it is that those who would really enjoy existence 
must learu to interest themselves for their fellow-man. This, when 
entered into in the true spirit of the Christian faith, throws into shade * 
all the "rapturous revelry of fashion's midnight glare," and imparts a 
consolation when the golden bowl is broken, and when the silver 
cord is loosened, and the strong menbow themselves, and the almond- 
tree shall flourish. These reflections are suggested to ua from our 
attention, during the month, being directed to an institution, perhaps 
the most important of any which has appeared in England : — we allude 
to what is called " The Children's Friend Society." Important, not 
more in what it purposes, than in the means it would adopt for carry- 
ing its objects into effect. It was said by the wise Socrates, that | 
"Youth alone was the time to mould tlie character with any pros- 
pect of success;" this maxim is corroborated by much higher 
ailthoutf, and it has been a principle generally recofinized ; but the 
tforld has yet to leam the true pnnciples upon which Educatior "■ — 
tp proceed towards the formation of coiTcct habits. It has bee 
t^erto thought, that precept would effect the work ; — that teaching the 
instruments or means of further acquirements, would produce the result 
ao " devoutly to be wished ; ' ' — that a few hours drUling per day through 
the mechanical elements of knowledge, would counteract the sad cir- 
cumstances of depravity by which pooi' children are surrounded from 
4*7 to day, — the drunkenness, the quarrels, the proiane and indecent 
language, and degrading habits of their parents and associates. We are 
CQOtiluially hearing of the improvement of society by these meana; 
Iwt we do not 8ee them to the extent we could wish. We see the 
niiiit of immorality is not at all on the decline; we are forced io 
b^late against this evil from its highest to its lowest grade — from 
ffi^ iniquity of " buj-iug up lives," to the beating of a donkey. But 
the deep-seated evil is not to be rooted out by penal statutes any more 
thsD it is by public executions. It is not to be prevented from taking 
root by teaching children to read, write, and cast accounts. Educa- 
tion must have a more general, and at the same time, a mure paiticu- 
lai aim — it must be brought into practice ; it must be brought to con- 
sist in the active duties and affairs of life — the entire subjugation of 
die will and the passions — the cultivation of virtue, through theme- 
dinm of effort — the teaching of it by practice, and that on principit 
no less philosophic than Christian. And this kind of instruction mi 
lie imparted not only to the lower, but also to the higher classes, for 
both a defect of this kind is equally felt. Our teachers, rulers, states- 
' Vol. l.^Jfttrch, 1835. 
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men, and legislalive divines, muit be moulded in a difierent modd for 
the next generation, as well as our tradesmen, mechanics, and labour- 
era ; §o as to establish reciprocity for security ; or the wliole political 
machine will cKperience a moral earthquake greater than any that l»a 
yet desolated a state, or laid in ruin the dearest hopes and prospects 
of a country. 

The views and opinions of Captain Brenton on these matters, so 
entirely correspond with those upon which we launched the Edrtca- 
tkmal Magazine, that we cannot resist the opportunity of making 
our pages the medium of bringing them before our readers. We 
have been highly interested with the volume publiKhed last year by 
the same gentleman, entitled " Observations on the Training and 
Education of Children in Great Britain ;" — a work which every onfl 
concerned for the poor ought to read. Speaking of the duly of Ae 
Legislature, Captain Brentou observes : — 

" The first duly of tlic Britisli Government is to look to the character and 
circuRislAiiccs of its WoikiDg Population, the basis of the social pyramid : if 
that is crutaMiog uniler our feet, what Bhall save the sopeMlructare? Wlut 
shall become of the £in)i, Lords, and Commons, when virtuons industry il 
succeeded hy vice, crime, brutal violence, and drunkennees? such is the case at 
this moment, and the pla^e is rapidly spreiiding' : the Beer Act has neai^ 
undone die Country ; the Gin Sbops are completing its ruin. Our agricultu- 
raJ labourers arc demoralized ; our sailors are sols ; iLe youlh in our islandt 
are not trained to labour ; aud the roental ctiitivation they receive only brings 
forlh poisonous fruits or hilter ashes. Look at jour prisons in the Metropo- 
lis : Newgate, Colibath-Gelds, Clerkenweil, Bridewell, Slillbank PenitentiaiT, 
— what reformation is there produced in tlicse colleges of which the Devil w 
the head ? I blame not the keepers of them — they do their duty ; it is itie 
system with which I quarrel. I blamo not men, but the measures which liave 
been ruinously and olwtinately pursued for a series of years. 

" In Clerkenweil, 1300 prisoners cost us £20. a year each, or about £31,000 
per annum ; in the Mlllbank Peniteuliary, 651! prisoners cost each '£30 (» 
much larger sum is suited, but I wish not tu exaggerate.) Warwick Giiol 
costs about £19 for each boy annually ; but I suspect that the whole outlay 
is not given iu these calculations, as I have had reason to know has been the 
case in Ihe Metropolis. Yet, with all this, we find crime increasing. Where- 
as, did we but take the chOd in early life from the path of vice, iia J place luu 
in the right road, we should save all the outlay of the prisons, — tlie horrors 
of the hulks,— the flogginffs, hangings, and transportations, — the tears of 
mothers and the despair of fathers, — the disgrace of the country, — lUe growing 
infamy of the people, — and the dissolution of society. 

" True,— we have National Schools, and we have our boarding-schools; 
hut in the first the education is worth very little without training to labour) 
and in the second, the mode of teaching and neglect of trainiog, any thing 
but what it should be ; these, however, I must leave to some other hand; my 
business at present is with the workhouse, and " the houseless child of want) 
whose only refuge is a prison. 

" It would be a waste of the reader's time and patience, to describe all the 
numerous instances of moral depravity, emanating from the workhouse atkd 
the prison. The neglect of the youthful poor, by their parents, their guardians, 
and their superiors, — the facility with which they can acquire money by beg- 
ging, and the difficulty they experience in obtaining it by honest labour, — 
onhappily combine to produce that catalogue of crime which we so much ile- 
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^^^i), aud the money paiil ; but after this, I fear, the conduct uf (he master^ 
^lote, and prove the Koundness of my often -repeated axiom, that the felons of 
1834 lire the neglected uhildren of 1814. Thus, even-handed justice treads 
quicUy on the heels of our guilty omission. The coat of our police, the 
spread of crime, Ibe increase of drunkenness, the numerous bui^laries, the 
midnight conflagrations, the loss of our ships by fire and by wreck, the dese(- M 
tioDS in war and the piracies in peace, tne sijaalid poverty and emaeiaWalfl 
frames of our sailors, the increase of coun^ rates and poor's rales, and tbiefl 
disordered stale of society, confirm the dreadful tale." ^ 

Alluding to that culpable iodiSereuce whicli characterises the falsely 
educated aons of fashion and life, he says — 

" Ladies a,nd gentlemen may pack up Iheir traveliinp; carriages aud set off 
for the continent, to feed, with the produce of British labour, the peasantry of 
foreign countries, while their own are starving at home. Distillers and gi»J 
sellers may erect tlieir palaces, and emblazon their bouses with gas lamps dji 
royal pattern, while they, like Circe, turn men into bea-sts. The New Be^H 
Act may fill our highways with riot, consign the peB.<«nliy to destmotion ;-^| 
all these things may exist for a time, but llie day of reckoning roust comflj 
and if they are not ninended, the fate of Britain is as certain, and wOl he aiW 
terrible and as exemplary, as was that of Nineveh, of Palmyra, of Babylon^ 
of Jerusalem." H 

The attention of Captain Breoton was simultaneously turned to th^| 
state of the poor out-cast children of the metropolis. From his ofiifl 
cial connection with the parish of Marjlebone, lie was led to invest!^ 
gat« the enormities of the workhouse aystem. aiid of the manner ia~| 
which apprentices ace pushed, off; and being more particularly di- 
rected by the account of a woman named Hibuer, a tambour worker, 
who had murdered two out of six of her little female pariah appren- 
tices, which exposed to the public a scene of great cruelty and 
tyranny. He immediately made himself acquainted with the process 
of binding parish apprentices — the motives of the guardians of the 
jNJor ui getting rid of them, aa well as those of the generality of trades- 
men who apply for them: he remarks — _ 

" These poor children are generally orphans, or tvoise than oqihans, IlaviI^^■ 
corrupt and drunken parents, whose pernicious example, and neglect of duQiv 
destroy the morals, while their bodily &ame is emaciated, and tiieir conatitit.'V 
tion« mined, by want of proper food and clothing. The workhouse doors are ' 
usually thrown open to such objects as these, provided they can prove their 
Kttlenient, which is too frequently very difficult, and in this case the i^ild is 
left to ilsownresouTces, either tobeg, or to starve, or Id steal. We will, how- 
ever, suppose that the wretched orphan gtuns its setUemeni, and is admitted 
to the workhouse school. Its prospects in life are little, if any thing, improved ; 
ft defective, and often inhuman, system has never yet produced any good fraits; 
and the child, excepting only relief from cold and hunger, has nothing to boaslof, 
iti point of education and moral training, above the street b^gar. It has rarely 
£0[len to my lot to witness the application of a respectable tradesman for an 
^prentice out of the workhouse ; they are usually needy people, greedy only 
fox the premium of four or five pounds, and this sura is often given to them to 
laiie the child away from the parish books ; as soon as the little victim ha* 
KDne through a probation of five or six wcek-s, and a prn forma enquiry hu^i 
been made into the character of the applicant. The probationary weeki 
aort of honey-moon, during which the children are kindly treated, in ord 
thqr may express the same before the guardians, when the indentures 
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too often undergoes a veiy malarial change. I have kuown many 
instances of the cliild baTing- been atitrved, beaten, or driveo from llic house 
by cruel Ireatment, and, on enquiry, we haie learned that tlie receiver of the 
premium has gone into the Gazette. M; opinion has a.lwajs been, Uiftl we 
So wrong in giving any apprentice fee at ail ; we should content ouisdws 
with finding tbe child in good elolhing during ^e Grst three years of iU servi- 
tnde. Tbe sort of etfuoadon given in the worUiouse, together with the asw- 
da,tiDn of ideas, and the contaet with paupers, prevents the application of the 
really disinleresled and generous fur any of onr children, so that they iiBua% 
fall to the lot of gin-shop keepers, and people of the lowest description who 
can afford to keep servants. Thut such pei^le should hare servants cannot be 
denied, but they should not have the workhouse or parish orphan, whose wet- 
fare in life f/iouftlie the peculiar care of those gentlemen who have talLcn an 
oath to do their duty as guardians of the poor." 

Withsach testimony oEtheart of manufacturing criminals, Capt. 
-entoti determined to found an asylum, not for the jtunishment. 
it the prevention of deUnquency. Accordingly an institution was 
iOpened at Hackney- Wick lor boys, and a female asylum at Chis- 
.irick, where a number of poor children have been received, have 
iindergone wholesome and moral training, and have been instructed 
.3n labour, in economy, and in rdigion: how much may be done 
Ay gently training a child to labour and knowledge, is indicated 
' le excellent state of the institution, and the appearance and be- 
>ur of the children. The children thus trained to virtuous and 
idustrious habits, are aflerwards sent -to the colonies, where they are 
iprenticed to trades; and a committee of gentlemen for the boys, and 
'ladies for the girls, of tbe highest respectability, is formed at tbe 
'Cape of Good Hope, who take charge of the children on their arrival, 
ana who keep a watchful authority over them during tbe time of their 
apprenticeship. From three to four hundred children have already 
been thus snatched from vice and misery. It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the advantages that must follow, in removing from the con- 
taminating atmosphere of cellar vice, and workhouse immorality, such 
a number of young beings ; nor on tbe benefits it would confer upon 
society if generally adopted. 

The generous enthusiasm of Captain Brenton makes bim wish the 
of his system in other quarters ; and he declares, in the 
already referred to — 
When I can see 15,000 boys in training for navy and merchant service, 
principles-, as many for the army — when I can see in every lai^ 
:town its agricultural school for hoys, every sea-port with its training ship for 
sailors, female asylums set up in the same proportion, and when I can see si- 
milar establishments in Irelaud, no matter whether Catholic or Protestant, so 
long as they follow the golden rule of our Saviour, then I shall be contented, 
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Speaking of the school at Hackney Wick, where there is accom- 
modation for nearly 200 boys, a capital house for the master, and ten 
acres of land, tbe whole of which ia cultivated and kept in order by 
tile pupils, who vary from 20 to 70, he observes, — 

" The first year of our occupation, the pniduce of the land was not much 
ore tlurtv pounds, the second year this Euro was more than doubled. The 
Kluce of this land in former years was, probably, not a twentieth part of 
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Uiis, as to kaman lubsistenre ; it is vcrj poor land, and the improving ferlil 
has arsen fram the ivdi-managed approprialiou of that redandimt labour whict 
had hilherto been either unemployed, or lieiit on the destruolion of propertj. 
Whatever, then, the pecuniary advantage may appeiir, it is nothing when com- 
pared to the moral effect produced on the minds and liabitj! of the children, 
who coming, aa it were, wild from the hot-beds of vice and lawless indulgence, 
are rapidly brought into the habits of order, regularity, and obedience, and 
ihis wilbout the agency of any other means than kindness and fiimnesG. We 
hare no bolts or bars, or whips or rods, although we have had many very 
Toly spirits to deal with. Each boy freely gives his own personal labour and 
iniUriduat exertion to the well-being of the general hive." 

The girls' asylum at Chiawick, called the Victoria Asyltn 
ducted exactly oti the same principles, and is, if possible, more deservi' 
ing of public patronage, inasmuch as the sex is more defenceless, ami 
more dependent on exertion. The coloDy where the girls are sent, a^ 
soon as they are snfEciently qualified, has been chiefly to the Cape.; 
where female servants are much wanted, and the accounts received of' 
them after their arrival, are most satisfactory. Letters from the chil- 
dren, from their masters and mistresses, and from tlie committee, 
afford abundant evidence of the important benefits conferred, not only 
on the children, but upon the colony. 

There are some importaiit remarks in the pamphlet to which we have 
more than once referred, on the subject of education, both public and 
private, aristocratic and plebeian, and they so completely accord with 
our views, that we cannot refrain from quoting them. 

" The leaching of a poor child to read and write is nothing compared to 
what we aspire to j knowledge, however great, is no! good unless it is placed 
in EOod hands: I have heard of little boys going into the woods in Westphalia 
and making gunpowder, and the knowledge aci^uired in many of out schools 
nay be applied to no better purpose, — but whose fault is it ? Surely of those 
only who, having the power to direct, give a wrong hnpulse.^leave the mo- 
mentum inert, or allow it to take a fal^e direction; the ship is either run on 
diOtebyuDsliilful officers, oris drawn by the currents among locks and shosb, 
because no one was found qualified to take the helm. 

"I have before quoted Mr. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, and I cannot 
help flattering myself that there is a very singular coincidence in some of our 
fliotighls and writings, without either being previously conscious of the other's 
existence. la page 32, I find the following passage : — ' But what is tJie na- 
ture of the education of the humbler classes which is extending in England, 
and has been so long established in Scotland P Is it of a kind to impart nseful 
practical knowledge for resource in life? does it communicate t« the pupil 
any light on The important subject of his own nature and place in creation, 
on the condition of his physical welfare, and his intellectual and moral h«p- 
pinessf does it, above all, make an attempt to regulate his passions, and to 
Intin and exercise his moral feelings, to prevent his pr^udice, suspicions, en- 
tyings, self-conceit, vanity, impracticability, destructiveness, cruelty, sen- 
BU^ity? Alas! no; — it teaches him to read, write, and cypher, and to pick up 
all the rest as he may.' 

"There is too much truth in the above, its justice must he acknowledged by 
every impartial person. I shall be told by the unthinHog and unreasoning 
class, that, as it was always so, it ought to continue; tlieir fathers did the 
same, and wliy should not ihey. I saw a young gendeman, the son of a man 
of large fortune, cleaning knives ou the stairs at Winchester College ; 'why 
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iw cume you so employed ?' ' 1 am cleaning knives and 
s breakfast table,' replied ibe boj; 'and praj,' said I, 
you to get by tbia drudgery?' 'Oh, get all that which 
be sure — a Tery nice breakfast I assure you.' I men- 
n such a way that I knew it must reach tJie ears of his 
told, 'it was always so; fugginff was a good thing, it taught 
may, it also teaches him to be a tyrant, and to rida 

, indeed, but too obvious that the real secret of edncatioa has 
hitherto been little understood, and still less practised. Oberliu and Fellen- 
berg ha?e led the way ; and some fen aitemptR have been made to follow 
them. Little, however, has yet been done in this counuy, and sdll less in 
Ireland, where it is much wauled. Our National Schools are in this respect 
alarmingly defective; the teachers look at each otiier with marks of self- 
gratulation when a poor girl can repeat a verse of the Sermon on the Mount; 
or tell you how many inches will reach from London to York ; follow hec 
home toherparents, and you shall hear how little she respects their authority, 
M cares for their censure; ask her the meaning of the fifth commaudment, 
she will repeat it by rote, but her general conduct will be a sad commentary 
upon it. 

"Children must he at once amused, instructed, and trained, not only to 
bodily labour, but to llie exercise of the virtues of temperance, forbearance, 
abstemiousness, the love of each other, the forgiveness of injuries; such a 
system as this, I own, is neitlLcr practised, nor to be expected at our public 
schools, where the master boasts of the number of boys be has fiogged in a 
day; the hoys in like manner boast of the floggings they can take without 
crying; and none ever reflect on the shameful, the indecent exposure, the de- 
stractioD of every feeling of self-respect and youthful modesty ; and thus are 
the minds of our embryo senators rendered callous to the claims of faumani^, 
on which in after life they are callcil to legislate. 

" I have been amused with the stupid apatby of men, when lamenting the 
severity wilh which young persons are treated: 'Pohl Poh! these ate all 
new-fangled notions. I was flogged when I was a, boy, and it did me good.' 

"On other occasions, when 1 have represented the enormity of putting 
great boys at the workhouse two in a bed, or binding an apprentice where he 
is to share the bed with a man, I have been answered with a laugh ; or 'I 
know I used to sleep witli a man when I was an apprentice.' Or, ' I used to 
sleep two in a bed when I wait at school.'— This no doubt was true, but it was 
not right, it was not decent, it was not cleanly ; and decency and cleanliness 

I cannot be taught too early. 
".Again, if young noblemen, or the sons of our great landholders, are en- 
couraged to fight at school, for such is really the fact, by the intentional 
absence of the master or teachers, or by the voluntary blindness of holh, how 
are we to correct the ferocious and brutal propensity in the loner classes? 
What passage of Scripture justifies the practice? how many forbid it! Yet 
we hear of a young nobleman of highly-cultivated talent, and superior powm 
of body and mind, saying, that he gave another 'as good a drubbing as lie 
ever had in his life, for calling him a d — d atheist.' Both the expres^on and 
the resentment of it, were disgraceful only to ilie masters nf the school Uid 
their assistants; hoys and children should never be out of the presence of B 
teacher, until their bad habits are cancelled, and their good ones confirmed. 
"In our public Schools, we have the crimes of omission and commission. 
Omission in the want of constant inspection of the pupils, by night as well 
as by day ; this would prevent the tyranny of a child being dragged from his 
warm bed in a cold frosty winter's night, and placed under the pump, there 
to he drenched with water till he was nearly dead; this would prevent boj» 
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roasting an olmoxious compaDion, or exposing liis oaked skin to & scorchiaj 
firs till it blistered; this mould prevent a poor toj beiag compelled to sleep 
with a window open immedialely over the head of his bed, by which he caught 
has death ; all these utnicitits I lay to the masters. 

" The list of crimes mipht be extended to a large quarto. At one of our 
great public schools, I understand, the hoys keep their miBtresses; but I have 
done. Let us see what they learn, — Latin and Greek of course; all pay for 
it I Imow, but some few learn too nucb, and the greater part nothing at all, 
OT nothing which Ihey can ever remember, escept, indeed, the objectionable 
parts iif Homer, Horace, and Vii^l, which they onght never to liave known. 
The cruel aud savage barbarity of iTlysses to the suitors, when he retiuns to his 
kingdom, although we admit that he Lad |;reat provocation, is not a lesson 
for a young Christian ; nor is the detested example of Achilles, either as 
a statesman, a moralist, or a warrior, to be held up to imitation. The drag- 
ging of the dead body of the valiant, the amiable Hector, round the waUs 
of Troy, is tlie most disgruceful and horrible piece of brutal revenge ever 
recorded in poetry, uud I blush to think that the name, even though perhaps 
fabulous, ol the infamous Achilles, Ehould ever be given (o a British ship of 
the line. The cald4)looded and savage murder of Tumus by the hand of 
£neas, is another instance of barbarity rendered palatable to our youth by 
the beauty of classic language, and the celebrity of the poet. The late Mr. 
Wilberforce has justly reprobated other and stil! more exceptionable parts of 
the writings of Virgil, which pious and learned men are not ashamed to re- 
commend to the study of youthful senatore. 

" Too much of the time at school is usually 
languages, — too little in learning the living oi: 
tical knowledge, and virtuous habits ; every b< 
rood or one perch, according to his strength at 
instructed to dig, to hoe, to plant : he should 
sons;" he should visit and inspect other gavdc 

florid in the production of those rare specimens of Nature's bounty, the rose, 
the dahlia, the carnation, or the cactus. I like to see young people cheer- 
fully employed : ahoy who is fond of birds, and flowers, and rabbits, has 
generally an innocent mind. The u.se of tlie spade will expand the chest, 
enlarge the mnscles, and fortify the frame ; they will know from their own 
experience what their servants ought to do, and will treat them accordingly. 

"In every School where I have a voice, ■whether for males or femdes, virtue 
must be taught and practised — it must coexist with manual labour ; no mat- 
ter how high in rank the pupils. The field and the garden should be the 
school, where the works of God should be studied and lectured on." 

With theae remarks we can scarcely express how cordially we agree. 
Like the philosopher, we would ahnost shout "Eurica." Like all 
other good things, these principles have been branded with the names 
of Utopian Bohemes, of dangerous experiments. But here we have no 
lotiger shadows but substances, not vapoury visions, but real solid 
demons tratiorkB. "We cau add but little, except to express our hope, 
that the excellent views entertained by the projectors of the Children's 
Friend Society, may be abundantly realized. We shall from time to 
time make it a pleasure to record the progress of the Society, and 
having visited the establishment, and made a personal inspection of 
tbeir discipline and modes of tuition, fiurther report to the public the 
It of our observations. ~ 
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It has been again and again aaaerteil, that the " voluntaryprii , 

is better than " compulsory measures" in tlie great work of Education j 
that it is better to let " well alone;" that " forcing pumps" are not re- 
quired, where simple ones will do ; that private benevolence is so great, 
that public care is totally unneceaaary ; with many other " wise aaws," 
of the like import. The "modem instances,'' howeyer, which the 
state of the schools supported by " voluntary subscriptions" present, 
are by no meana such as would give us a very high opinion of the 
efficiency of " private authorities." There is scarcely one instance in 
twenty where the funds of British schools are in aflaurwhing state ; 
many are supported in a miserable way, by the paltry pence of the 
children, and where subscriptions are superadded, they generally form 
a sum very much too small to keep a teacher in that degree of respec- 
tability to which his important office entitles him. The effect of Gte 
pay system, where 2d. is charged, is to throw at least otie-third of &e 
children out of instruction ; and the bare circumstance of a master 
being generally made to depend on the children's pence, is sufficient 
to show the estimation in which he is held: the ;principle being that 
upon which the Dutch culprit is treated, when he is placed in a pit <rf 
water which would drown him hut for his incessant application to the 
pump. It is presumed that nothing but the absolute fear of starva- 
tion will induce a master to do his duty ; he is, therefore, placed at 
the mercy of the parents for his support; he must listen to all their 
little whims, and put up with that abuse which, whether he be a good 
or indifferent master, is generally bestowed upon him. Such a mode 
of payment tends much to lower the master iu his own estimation as 
of that of the public, and we much question whether it produces the 
effect intended. Hence the miserable payment which the masters ge- 
nerally receive, of which this system forms a part, is such as to render 
Uieni unable to support themselves in a sufficient degree of respectabi- 
lity, at the same time it prevents men of superior attainments becom- , 
ing teachers, or disgusts and removes them when they are. These are 
evils that have long been felt, and evils they are of no small magni- 
tude ; for their consequence is, that the schools suffer in a considerable 
degree, as also the cause in which they are the instruments ; and 
nothing short of a fair remuneration, a remuneration such as, besides 
placing the teacher above absolute want, enables him to move in Mj 
spectable society, will fix the schools on this system on a solid basis, 
and make them effectual and popular establishments. The pub- 
lic win be surprised when we inform them, that the average rate 
of the salaries does not amount to £70 per annum — a few reach 
£90, hut a very large majority do not amount to more than £60, be- 
ing below the wages of the commonest mechanic. Tims the teacher 
is too often obliged to ftx his residence in a low neighbourhood, to go- 
meanly dad, to engage himself in other occupations, which must nt^- 
cessardy interfere iu his school duties; and above all, to go uninstraCtyJ 
ed himself; books he cannot purchase — to book societies lie canndt', 
suliacribe; he knows little of the progress of mind; nor can he, ta,aiff.r, 
extent, make progress in his own. In London, the facilities ol', iofcri;' 
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ination are greater, and knowledge perhaps is more within his reach ; | 
tut in country places, poverty positively cuts the teacher off from all 
opportunitieBof improvement, except hemakes the Penny Magazine his 
oracle. These things have been felt by many, but by none bo acutely 
as the masters themselves. We are glad that there are those of their 
body who have spirit enough to come forward, and if they can do no 
more, at least, to record the difficulties under which they labour. It 
is gratifying to find, that out of the mass of teachers in London and 
its environs, there ai-e at least some, who are men of intelligence, and 
who would wish to improve their minds, and make provision for 
those casiialities which peculiarly effect those engaged in tiie unhealthy 
trade of teaching. It affords us pleasure to find that a society is now 
formed for the purpose of affording a further education to teachers; at 
the same time, we regret, that the objects in the first circular, addressed j 
to the teachers, were not carried into effect. I 

The following is a copy of the circular to which we allude — 

'^JSntUh School, BrentfnTd, August 27, 1834. 

"De*r Sir, — A Brother Teacher on the British syBtem, is requested to 
draw yonr attention thTougb lliis medium, to a plan for benefiting the cause 
of educatiOD, and for nilvancinpf tLe interests of the masters of British schools. 

"IC has long been fell lliat the office of a British School Teacher, instead of 
being considered an lioninirable and respectable station, is often looked upon 
in an inferior and disrepulable light, and that from the scanty remuneration 
geneially afibided the coziductois orBiitish schools, thev are quite unable to 
nnprove their minds in a degree sufficient for them to take up inslniclion on a 
comprehensive basis, whereby their schools might be lio improved as to make 
tbem popular; much less to meet any adverse circumstances that may over- 
take them, or to make provision for the future. 

"It appears, [hen, expedient that some measures should be taken, which 
would raise the British School Teacher to a higher degree of intelligence, and 
.enable him to take that station in society to which the increaang importance 
of his office entitles him, and to meet those vicis^tudeslo which Divine mercy 
may be pleased to subject him. 

" II has hitherto been deemed sufficient for the British School Teacher to 
bring his pupils through those attainments which are little more than mechan- 
ical, viz. Raiding, Writing, and Arithmetic. But Uie time has arrived when 
much more than this idll he demanded by the public, viz. the cultiivlion of the 
moral facidtiea, and the formation of characUr. It must be his, not only to ex- 
pand the intellect, but to soften and improve the heart— to cultivate the sym- 
pathies, the feelings, and the affectiouB — and, by the aid of gospel light, give 
principles and motives to action to the rising race; but before he can do this 
with effect, he must himself become the recipieut of a much higher degree of 
' ' n his 



knowledge than can be obuuned by him in Eis present ci 

" It mnst never he forgotten that vie have to educate the mats of the people, 
and that while high attainments, purely intellectual, are not necessary, yet 
there are no limiti to the cultivation of the moral faculties. To us, education 
may be deHaed as the development of the immortal partof man,consequc!ntty 
education should always he more particularly directed to the elevation of the 
moral powers; but as the moral powers are aoected both by the physical and 
intellectual ones, and as Ibey act reciprocally upon each other, it is necessary j 
to study man both as a physical, an intellectual, as well as a moral and ac-iJ 
countable being, before we can succeed in the great object we have i: 
Tiz. tiie moral regeneration of man. 
,. Vol. I.— March, 1835. ic 
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" ll is therefore necessarf Uiat the British Scliool Teacher should take up 
educalioa a» a icience, in which the Bcicnce of mind, ur more properly, the 
soieace of man, should be ]iis studj. FreiiupposiD^ him to he well actiuaint- 
ed with the glorious scheme of ealvatioii revealed in the «acred volnme, he 
mnst make himself acquainted with die physiology of man, and the adapta- 
tion of external nature to his otgnnizatiou. In connection with this he must 
take uv the mind and the understanding, its natnre and properties, more par- 
ticutaily with regard to the oommunivKtion of ideas; and lastly, hut in con- 
junction with all these, he must enter upon the science of morals in unison 
with the light of the gospel, and from these branches of study form lo himself 
data upon which to act in the great and important work in which he is en- 
gaged. 

" The intellectual powers of the teachers thus raised, education would then 
malie rapid progress, whUe the teacher himself would acquire an irresistihle 
moral force, and he speedily elevated to his pn)per post, he would he able to im- 
part that lone and importance lo education which it undoubtedly wants, and 
without which it must fail to make those moral advances among thepeople which 
the peculiar chai'octcr of the present times demands, and to which, under the 
Divine favour, society must chiefly look for the permanent improvement of 
mankind. 

" To cany these ideas into effect it is proposed — 

' I. To establish in a central part of the metropolis a Library, to consist of 
the best works of a physiologiratl, intellectual, and moral character; a Read- 
ing Room, in which the members and tlicii fiiends might meet at specified 
times, and where Lectures on those branches of knowledge of advantage lo 
them in their studies or professions might he delivered, wSh the aid of such 
scientific apparatus ^ could be procured. 

II. To establish a Magazine, to be published monthly, which shuU be called 
'The British and Foreign Educational Magazine,' its object being the dis- 
semination of all kinds of knowledge connected with the mind and its prograt, 
both at home and abroad, and wmch shall be the organ of the society, and 
open lo the contributions of all sects and parties, upon every subject conoected 
with moral and religious education, 

III. To appropriate, yearly, a certain sum from the profits of the Magazine, 
of which every member wUl be Ihe agent in his own particular district through- 
out the kingdom ; and also lo obtain quarterly subscriptions from the mem- 
bers, for the creation of a fund lo be applied lo the relief of members when 
aek, or out of Hituatiou, and to secure to them an Annuity in Old Age. 

IV. To solicit the patronage and subscriptions of the henevolent Friends uf 
Education, to enable us to carry these plans into effect, several of whom have 
already offered tlieir cordial co-operation and support.' 

At the request, therefore, of several teachers, who have honoured roe with 
the pleasant task of making you acquainted with these ideas, I have to solicit 
your cfr-operation, and that you will reply lo this letter within a fortnight ftooi 
this time, slating your views upon the subject, and any suggestions for its ex- 
tension or improvement, prepuraton to a General Meeting of the Teachers in 
and near London, which will shortly take place. 

In conclusion, be assured that an era is fast approaching, which ^kU 

£lace education on a higher and firmer basis, and that British School Teachcis 
avc now [he opportunity to engraft themselves lirmlv upon die public mind, 
which opportunity may not again be offered them; for so soon as edocaliou 
becomes worth following as a profession, as most assuredly it will be, men ol 
higher pretensions tbtui ourselves will attempt to supplant us, and reap die 
Iruits of our labours, after we have borne all ihe heat and burden of ihe day. 
I-osethennodmein corresponding with ouc whoishappytosiibscnhchhiiseir, 
Your sincere PrieB^" 
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"^This was transmitted to every British school teacher in Lond( 
Inthin ten miles. It hrought a variety of letters in reply, all, without 
exception, in approbation of the objects it proposed, and professing 
co-operation. A variety of meetinga were subsequently held, a plan 
was sketched out in accordance with the views of the writer of the 
letter, with the exception of the publication of the magazine, which 
was abandoned ; rules and regulations were drawn up, and nothing 
seemed wanting to complete the undertaking, but the approbation of 
the Committee of the Parent Society. The following letter was ac- 
cordingly drawn up and signed by the temporary Secretary, which was 
transmitted to Mr. Dunn, the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
School Society : — 

" To the Committee of the BHiie/t and Foreign School Society. 



" I am (lepnled l)y the ProviGional Committee of a society now fonni 
among Teachers on the British system, called the Biidsh Socie^ of Teacb4 
to lay before you the ohjecls they have in view, and to solicit your aid to 
able iliera to carry the same into effect. 

" The design of the socie^ is to enable all those who are really 
becoming efficient teachers, to educate themeelves fur their profession, and to 
afford the meSiiis of proiision beyond the reach of want in sickness and in old 
Age. The means adopted to carry out this will be found in the enclosed 
printed circular, addressed by me, at the request of many oftinr teachers, to the 
masters u( the metropolis and its yicinitj, and which have been unanimously 
agreed to \rith the alterations in the margin, 

" J am, gtintlemen, imtrucied to my, that the membei's of the society are 
anxious that their efforts should be primarily directed to qualify themselves 
for the important work in which they are engaged, that they would prosecute 
thmr design in a spirit strictly religious, and that they are determined to ad- 
vance only on the hioad basis of Christian charity, allowing, in accordance 
with the great principle on which your society is founded, any teacher of gtfod 
moral character to become a member, who shall acknowledge the Iluly Scrip- 
tures to be the rule of his faith and conduct. I would, therefore, respectfully 
submit to your Committee, whether such a society he not calculated importantly 
to advance the interests of your society, and the cause of universal education. 
Ton are well aware, that in all systems every thing depends upon the teacher's 
ability. That the very worst system in the bands of a man of mind may be 
made to perform wonders, and the very best system when under the direction 
of ignorance and inability will fail in its objects. To raise, therefore, the 
mind of tlie teachers of your schools, is to raise in proportionable degree, your 
system and society in the estimation of the public. 

" At the present moment, there are many of your masters who are unnuali- 
fied in every particulai, save an acquaintance with the mere mechanicaJ ele- 
ments of knowledge, to superintend the education of vonth ; men who make 
Committees dlsguited with their establisbmenls, and who ultimately bring 
about tlje irrecoverable ruin of their own schools and themselves. 
, " For your teachers, therefore, to lake up education as a science; to be will- 
i^g to devote themselves in their leisure hours to its study ; to endeavour to 
Canvass, discuss, classify, and adapt the chaotic mass of infbrmadon relating 
to the conduct of the mind and of flic morals to tlie purpose of instruction, is, 
in my opinion, no mean step in the glorious superstructure now raising by the 
fiiendsor human improvement, for ihementalandmoiaJadvancememof man. 
" It is not too much to assert that tlie public teacher should be in a district 
odIt second to the MiniKter. Be has an object quite as important, and no less 
tUfncuit than the teacher of religion, though twice as laborious. 
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province of the one to call the Elnner to repentance, it is of the other to endea- 
vnui to iiip mn iu the bud. If oDe would impress the doc^ne end monil ^re- 
ceptitlieotherniust cttll forth the Tacullies that nQI have tA receive thai doctnne. 
IfonenouldfihowtheunreHSouubleDessof vice, the other must prepare theun- 
deratandio^ for such reasomug. But more than this, for as the " child is the 
father of the man," are there not mooda of mind, shades of character, and 
impulses of feeling that can only be rectified in youth, and which if not 
carefullv and permanently rectified thea, grow up into giants too great for 
human laws to control. And shall raw you£s, or poor, ignorant, and despised 
men, be expected to perform the mighty worli, and to reform the character 
and manners of an age, with ihe foor modicum of knowledj^e they possess? 
It is absurd to suppose it; and vain will be the hopes and wishes of the pious 
regarding the prospects of education, and, to a certain degree, futile their 
exertions, till really talented teachers, men of thought, of strong intellectual 
power, aud tutorial tact, shall became public instructors. 

"I am quite aware that it is impossible, in the present state of the public 
mind, to carry my views, with the present teachers of your schools, to so lull an 
extent as could be wished, but great improvement may be made by the means 
about to be adopted. It is tbe intention of the teachers to go through regular 
courses of study on all subjects bearing upon these professions. To pass re- 
gular examinations, and to communicate with each other by periodical meet- 
ings, by lectures, essays, and conversations, the diseiplinc and internal go- 
vernment of schools, and the methods of teaching, that they may seize tin all 
improvements, and that every improvement may be brought to the test of 
public discussion among practical men. 

" These efforts will, I feel confident, soon be felt in the schools, emulation 
will he increased among masters, and it is likely that school committees will 
lake an increased interest in their establishments, while the teachers, having 
your interests and your cause pre-eminently at heart, will, bv rendering your 
system more and more efficient, give it greater claims to public liberalin and 
support. I sincerely trust, then, gentlemen, that you will assist thosowho are 
thus willing to improve themselves for the cause of education. They ask youi 
countenance on the ground tiiat it is their duty to ask it, and that it will be 
your pride to give it them. If the funds of your society cannot be touched for 
Buoh an object, they would appeal to your privote benevolence aud the honor 
of your individual support. Leaving, then, the cause of mj poor brethren in 
your bands, and praying that Divine grace may dispose you to act in aceord- 
ance with the Divine will, and that the Divine blessing may attend you, 5cc." 

To this appeal a reply was received, stating that "The Com- 
mittee were at all times willing to promote the intereata of their 
teachers ; but they did not thmk the present plan waa calculated 
to do so." The mastera, as might be supposed, were much dis- 
heartened at this intelligence, there having Deen a great confidence 
in the approval of the Parent Society, and in its assistance. They 
thought, as waa expressed, that they should be doing what would pny-' 
mote both the interests of themselves and of the cause in which they 
were equally engaged. They were therefore greatly disappointed in' 
finding their plans in part overthrown. A pubhc meeting of the 
teachers was, however, soon afXer called, in the City of London' 
School, Farringdon Street, and the original plan was modified and 
confined entirely, for the present, to mutual improvement and the for- 
mation of an Educational Library. 
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IB following resolutions were carried unanimously — 

"Resolved, — That this meetiDg loolc upnn the debased and degraded ci 
ditiou of the poni of tlie Sritieh empire with feelings of deep regret, und is of 
opinion that the state of society is such, that without some Epeedy and power- 
fol remedy, vice and crime will progressively increase, and that the mora] 
cliaracter of the poor will sink lower in the scale of depravity ; and that one of 
the most effectual engines for llie prevention of this evil, is universal educa- 
tion, and the imparting to evei^ child in the empire a sound and efficient edu- 
cation, founded upon the principles of Chrisliani^, 

"BisoLVED, — That this meeting ia of opinion that advantage would result 
to the cause of Education and to the Parent Society, by the formation of an 
Institution among Teachers, whose object shall be intellectual improvement 
for the science ofteaching, in accordance with Christian principles. 

"Resolved, — That aaocie^ of teachers be now formed, to be called the 
British Society of Teachers, which shall include teacheks on kvehy svstek, 
and of every religious denomination ; the object of which sbal] be monthly con- 
ferences of the members, the diffusion of all kinds of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of education, and the formation of a public library of educational books. 

"Resolved, — That the Society be managed by a Treasuier, Committee, 
and Secrelaiy, and that measures be taken to obtain donations of books, spe- 
cimens, or scientific apparatus, from the friends of papular education. 

"Resolved, — That the first meeting of the Society, as now constituted, do 
take place ou Saturday, February 15th, at IS, Comhill, and that the follow- | 
ing be the subject brought under the notice of themeeting :- 

BIAI. IMPROVEMENT P' 

Such are the present views of the British Society of Teachers. The 
spirit of improvement is evidently roused in them, but of themselves 
they can do little ; and those who are detprmined upon placing Edu- 
cation on a more practical and general foundation, are inclined to 
look to the creation of a new race of teachers from very diiferent 
elements. But let this society go on, let it advance steadily and gra- 
dually, let it show that it is producing practical good, and that those 
who have joined it for the laudable purpose of improvement, are rising 
in their knowledge of mind and its properties, of man and his rela- 
tions, and they may rest assured that assiduity and talent, capacify 
and efficiency, will always find a field for exertion, and meet with tlie 
eoc ouraRement and support that they deserve. 

I 

^^Rff. Cousin, on Education in Prussia. It appears that there are tw 
luads of Normal Schools in Prussia, a small and a large. The smaller 
ones are generally private eslahlishmentB, and differ from the latter, 
not only in the number of pupils, but in being the nurseries for village 
schoolmasters for the very poorest parishes. The objects and plan of ft 
sm&Il Normal School may he best gathered from the regulatiooB 
of a small Normal School at Lastadie, near Stettin. 
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Small PritiUBy Normal School of Lraladie, near SMtin. 

1. This school is specially designed for poor young men who 
become country suhoolmastera, and who may, in caee of need, gain a part of 
their subsistence by ihe labour of their han^. 

2. Nothing is laught liere hut those things necessary for small and poor 
country parishes, which reiiuiie schoolmasters who are Christians and useful 
men, and can afford tlieni but a very slender recompeoce for their toils. 

3. This school is intended to be a ChrisUan School, founded in the spirit 
of the Gospel. It aspires only to resemble a Tillage hansehold of the simplest 
kind, and to unite ull its members into one family. To (his end all the pupils 
inhabit the same house, and eat st the same table witb the masters. 

i. The young men who will be admitted in preference, are snch as are 
bom and bred in the countir; who know the elements of what ought to he 
taught in a good country sehoo! ; who have a sound straightfbrwarf under- 
standing, and a kiodly cheerful temper. If, withal, they know any handi- 
craft, or undeisland gardening, they will find opportunities for practice and 
improvement in it in odd hours. 

5. The school of Lastikdie neither can nor will enter into any competilion 
with the ppeat Normal schools completely oi^nized ; on the contrary, it will 
strive always to keep ilself within the narrow limits assigned to it. 

6. The utmost simplicity ought to prevail in all the habits of the school, 
and, if posKible, manual labour should be combined with those studies which 
are the main object, and which ought to occupy the grealei portion of the 

7. The course of iustruolion is designed to leach young people to reflect, 
and by exercising them in reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, to put it 
in their power to instruct ihemEelves, and to form their own minds. For ihe 
humblest peasant ought to be taught to think ; but to enlighten him, to make 
him a rational and intelligent ^eing, does not mean to make lum leamed. 
" God willeth that all men be enlightened, and that they come to a Icnowl^ge 
of the truth." 

B. The instruction ought to have a direct connection with the vocation of 
the students, and to include only the most essential part of tlie instraction 
given in the great Normal schools. 

9. The objects of instruction are, religion, the German language, readings 
writing, arithmetic, and singing. To these are joined the first elements of 
geometry, easy lessons in natural history, narratives drawn iiom the national 
Eistory (particnlarlj that of Pometania), and geographical descriptions. The 

Srincipat object, and the foundation of all education is religion, as leaned 
:om history and the Bible. The principal books are the Bible, the psalter, 
and the calechism. The school of Lastadie will also strive to excite and' 
cherish in its pupils a love of nature, and to that end will cultivate a teste for 
gardening and planting. 

10. In treating of all these subjects, the pupils must be trained to speak ia 
pure and accurate language ; for after the knowledge of religion and of 
nature, there is nothing of which the children of peasants stand so much in 
need, as to learn to express what they know with simplicity, truth, and ac- 
curacy. 

11. The studentsknow enough, when they speak, read.and write well; when 
they can produce a good composition in the German tongue ; when they can 
calculate with faoilipf and with reflection, and when Uiey sing well; Ihby 
know enough, when they are thoroughly versed in the Bible— when they pos- 
the most essential notions of the system of that universe which they bttrt 

itantlybeforetheireyes, of that nature in the midst of which tiiey live: 
they have attained mtioh, when they arc Christian, rational, and virtuous nietf. 
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\. The period of study is fixed at two teeits. The first jear the pupils 
n what lliey are hereafter ta teach to others ; hesides which, they assist at 
the lesEons the moEtcrs give to the children of the school iinaeied to thissmall 
Normal school. In the second year the future teacher appears more distinctly, 
and from that time everything is more and more applied to practice. They 
coatinne the whole year to practise teaching, and at the end tbey receive aset 
of rules, short and easy to understand, fur &e management of a school of poor 
country children. 

13. To theschoolof Lastadieisjdned a school of poor children, in nhicli 
the young men have an opportunity of going over what Ihey have learned, by 
teacbing it to otbere, and of exercising themselves in tuition according to a 
fixed plan. This school consists of a single class, in order that the students 
may see how a good school for poor children should be composed and conduct- 
ed, and how all the children may be kept employed at once. 

14. The number of pupils is fixed at twelve. The pecuniary assistance they 
leceive will depend on circumstances. The instruction is gratuitous. Six 
pa)>ils inhaWt each room. The maBter lives on the same floor. They talte 
their simple but wholesome meals together. Servants are not wanted. The 
pupils do the work of the house. 

15. The daily lessons begin and end with prayers and psalmody. It lests 
with the master lo fix the hours uf devotion, (founded chiefly on the Bible and 
the book of psalms,) as well as their number. So long as the true spirit of 
Christianily—faith quiciened by charity— shall pervade the establishment, and 
fill the hearts of masters aud of pupils, the school will be Christian, and will 
form Christian teachers; and this spirit of faith and of charity will be pru- 
duoliTe of blessings to the poor and to the mass of tlic nation. 

16. It will not, therefore, be necessary to lay down minute regulations; but 
practical moral tiaining must he combined as much s 
lion. "The letter killclh, the spirit quickeneth." But 
quire to imbue the whole establishment with the true spirit of Christianity, bo 
Uiat masters and pupils may devote themselves with their whole beaits, and 
for the love of God, to the children of the poor? 

17. Whoever wishes to be admitted into this establishment, roust not be 
under eighteen nor above twenty years of age. He must bring the certificates 
of his pastor, of the authorities of his paiish, and of the physician of the 
drcle, as to his previous conduct and the state of his health. He must, more- 
over, have such pieliminary Icnowle^e as is to he acquired in a well-con- 
ducted country school, on Bihltcal history, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
singing. Those who join to these acquirements the principles of piano-forte 
or violin playing, will be preferred. The candi<)ates for admission give notice 
to the director, and are examined by the members of the departmental autho- 

' litiea who have the care of the people's schools. 

IS. There is no public examination. The examination on quitting is like- 
wise conductedby the school-councillors of the department, and the certificates 
of capacity are founded on this examination, according to the gradation 1, 2, 
3, and are delivered hy the departroeotal authorities. 

19. As to the phicing of pupiJs, it is desirable that they should work some 
yean as assislant-masters, in order that they may gradually acquire the neces- 
sary experience and confidence, and may become well acqu^nted with chil- 
dren, and with the inhabitants of villages. Under this supposition, the age 
af admission might he conveniendy fixed at sixteen; and this arrangement 
would be a great relief to aged schoolnutcters who are become buitheneome ta 
themselves and to their parishes. 

20. IMrticular attention is paid to singing and to horticulture ; as m 
ennobling and animatiitB^ the public worship of God, and the general course d 
n, cii^try life ; of providing uie pupils wiih an agi'eeable recrefttion, and, M 
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the same time, a useful occupalion ; and, furllier, of comliatting tliti ^tossdms 
of mind und llie obstinate prejudices to which uneducated busbaDiiinen are 

21. All the students attend divine service in the church of Lastadie on Sun- 

32. The vaeatiuns must not exceed four weelis for the whole year ; tliey are 
at Easter, iu the autumn, and at Christinas. 

23. The establish meot has no other lerenues than what il owea lo the boun- 
ty of tie minisler of public instruction. These funds are employed : — 

1. In maintaining the poorest students. 

3. In indemnilyinf; the assistant roai^tcrs of singing and gardening. 

3. In paying for the school tuition. 

4. In paying the expenses of lodging the students. 

6. In lighting and wanning the school-room and the two lodging-rooms. 

6. In extraordinary expcuses. 

The expense of the meats taken at noon and evening, in common, is also 
chiefly defrayed from these grants ; the students, however, cootnbute a little 
from their own means. 

The School of Lastadie pays the head master from its own resources. 

Prassia contains Normal Schools for Catholics, for Protestants, and 
agaiD, others where pupils of both communications are admitted. It 
appears that the Catholic Normal Schools are not so rigid in their dis- 
cipline as the Protestant, which are extremely austere, but experience 
has shown that this ia absolutely necessary : young men taken from the 
lowest classes, and not yet divested of a certfun coarseness, cannot be 
shut up for two or three years, unless a strong religious spirit pervade 
the society, and a vigorous discipline keep them constantly to their 
duties. The regulation of the studies differs less in the schools of the 
two churches, yet they are conceived in a more severe spirit in the 
Protestant Normal Schools, and it may be said that these are superior 
to the Catholic. The great Normal Schools of Saxony or Branden- 
burg exhibit all the austere discipline of a Prussian barrack, while at 
the same time every thing breathes liberality of sentiment and a line of 
scienceandof letters. One of the principal Cathohc Normal Schools is 
atBriihl.on the banks of the Rhine, formed in 1823. The principal i« 
a Catholic clergyman, the nuniber of students here is about 100, and 
the object of the establishment is to train schoolmasters for the Catho- 
lic parishes of the four regencies of Coblentz, Koln, Aachen, and 
Diisseldorf. Its position, with relation to the government is, in prin- 
ciple, to receive students from its hands, and to render them back ac- 
complished for their task. 

" The students rise at four, and even earlier in long summer days ; in an- 
tumn, at Hve; and in winter, at six; and retire about nine. Mass is said in 
the church, and the young men return, make their beds, and breakfast, and 
prepare their lessons, which begin at seven or at eight, according to the season. 
As the daj' begins with prayer so it ends with it. A short portion of the Hoi* 
Scripture is read, and, after enlarging more or less on a text, and recommend- 
ing It to imitation, prayer concludes the service. The pupils confess and com- 
municate once a month. They are not allowed to go out except on the weeklj 
afternoon holiday, but thej take exercise in a garden of two acres daily. Lan- 
guage, arithmetic, drawing, geometry, singing, natural philosophy, botany, 
mineralogy, geographv, and surgery are regularlv taught, in addition to die 
common elements; while religion, history, the science of education, the theoty 
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mposition, the piano forte and muaic, the organ and violin, are also taugW 1 
(ffdui); to the capacities of the learners. 

" There iire alwut IW pupilti, and tlie revenue of the school coneists of ahout 
54O0 Uialer (£810,) from different Btale fnndB, beade which 2750 thaler are 
paid by the pupils, and 250 thalei bv the uhildren of tlie annexed primary 
school, where tlie students pmclise tlieir art, and enter into the business of . 
teaching others. There are tire masters. Applicants for admis^oD, rnDsCJ 
hitve frood health, freedom from all bodily infirmities, must be of the age o' 
17, of the Catholic faitli, must possess amoral and religions spirit, a good dill 
podtion and talents, a good voice, and a mndcaJ ear, and mnst pay 13 thaldj 
(jEI. I6s.) per quarter. 

" The Echool for practice is divided into four classes, the first class fbrms ». 
good elementary school, while the highest presents a class of a burgher schoc^t I 
where the most advanced hoys of ike Normal School, give instructii 
cleverest hoy.s, besides the usual elements, geometry, mathematics, singingil 
geography, natural hiiitory, history, and religion. 

" Id this school all the maslers, nt staled periods, exercise themselves in 
art of teaching. 

" The Priman' Normal Protestant School is at Potsdam, and now contain; 
Btudeuls, nho aU board in the house; llie charge here is 48 thaler a year 
(£7. 4s.) The director and masters, to the number of five, are all lodged in the 
house. The director'a salary is lOfiO thaler or £159 per year, the fire masters 
hare 530, 460, 400, 230, 200 thaler, not including an aHowance for wood ; 180 
thaler are devoted to the maintenance of a gardener and a garden ; 130 thaler 
are spent in booSs ; the library contains above 1000 volumes. There is a cahi- 
DM of mineralogy and natural history, a collection of seeds, a teUarium for the 
illustration ofgeographicnl and astronomical lessons, and a fine organ; for every 
one of the pupils is eKpeet»id to act as organist : each study has its piano 
forte, each pupil his violin and a small collection of books. The students are 
admitted at 18, and remain till three or four and twenty. Before they are 
admitted, they undergo an examination, which is a trial of strength, from the 
idenUtj of tlie subject it emhraces, and the numher of competitors. At the end 
of three years there is another examination. Those who go through it with 
credit are entered n^ candidates for the mastership of an elementary or burgher 

"The course of instruction is very solid, and at the same lime very compre, 
hensive : it embraces physical science, botany, natural history, zoology, miaf^ 
lalogy, geometry and the mathematics, history, and exercises in psycholoB 
and logic. Music is carried to a very high point, and most of the pupui 
leave the school good performers on the organ and piano forte. ■ 

" ANoranal School is generally what its director is; he is thelife and soul oj 
it. If he is a man of ability he will turn the poorest elements to account, *" 
he incapable, the best and most prolific will remain sterile in hts hand, 
must have long fulfilled the duties of a master, fiasl, in diSerent classes of * _ 
norma] course of education, so tliat he may have a general knowledge of the 
wbole system ; seoondly, in sevenil Normal Schools, so that he may have ex- 

Cnce of dilRculties of various kinds ; lastly, he must not be placed at the 
of a Normal School till he has Iwen director of several of an inferior 
a graduate promotion according to merit, and thus keep up on 



feh are aome of the leading features of the Normal Schools of 

B^a;.thevery life and soul of the grand and comprehensive syan 

f .fducation, Mliich may be said to be tlie glory of that niitioiu 

iiwa oompare the state of ihia country witli that of otir own "' 

It «l|iiCFVi8toii for educndoti, we are coiupelled to blnsh. 

WoL. I —^eirch, 1835. z 
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amnc'tiniea can scarcely believe thai England, with all her eneVgiAs. 

wealth, her abundant and nnfailing resources, her high moral chxhR- 
ter, and the liberal insUtutions which she possesses, should be so 
strikingly deficient in thfit point which, above all others, must ever be 
one of the nearest and dearest to the patriot's heart. The genius of 
the two countries will not, indeed, admit that the same plan would 
answer in one that seeras so advantaffeously adopted iu another : but 
there is a possibility ; nay. it would be no difficult task to lay down a 
system of instmction for England, which would embrace all the ad- 
vantages of that of Prussia, and afford to every subject the m«ans 
of a comprehensive education; one adapted to his situation in life-^ 
his wants— and to his meaoa of subsistence. At the present moment, 
to the poorman, nature and science is a blank ; the knowledge of 
things material, of their relation to him, and to the universe of things 
which is contained in his spirit, is of a kind worse than even bis ig- 
norance. We sincerely trust that the time is near, when those profes- 
sing their tender sympathies for man, will took upon him in his state 
of physical suffering, and endeavour to raise him by intelligence and a 
full and perfect scheme of intellectual and religious instruction, to that 
elevation for which his Creator has evidently designed him, and fl 
which to keep him is a great and an answerable sin. 
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Of Teaching Arkihmctk. 
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Wk have received the following letter from a valued eorrespondeni*-|- 
a practical teacher of the first class. Some of the oliscrvatioas at^ 
rather severe upon us ; bnt we know them to be well intended, and 
titeretbre print them: we should wish, however, our friend to give us 
a more detailed account of his method of teaching arithmetic ; he has 
not stated, with sufficient accuracy, how the results are to be obtained. 
The frames and the books may be serviceable, bnt they will not -pro- 
duce the results he instances. We want to know bow to begin with a 
child destitute of a knowledge of numbers, — how to proceed irilh 
him through the rules, and all those methods which are known only 
to the experknced. To withhold these, we are sure our friend will vhi 
wish, and therdbre we hope, he will furnish us on a future occ^on 
with the principles on which he teaches, and the methods be uses lii all 
their particulars. We have however great pleasure in laying the subjoin- 
ed letter of onr correspondent before the public, and we are glad to ,be 
able to show him, that the defects of wbich he complains, bare haSa, 
in & great measure, a.uticipated by os in the present number ; an4 we 
are also enabled to state, that in bke manner, the defect mentioned os 
belonging to the " Arithmetical Frames,'' has already been rembved 
by the inventor; anintrodiictoryframe, carrying outtheTangibte'iae- 
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, with Dotation Rnd nnmeTation also, having beeniftiit into the uiii-'] 
fcctiirer'a hamis heibre it was pointed out bj this letter : 

Tn the ^diliiT of t!ie Educational Magazine. 



^Bave read tLe two iiumlveis uf your magazine with a considerable degree of 
satisfacliun, but not unmixed wilb regret on observing tbat so small a jHir- 
llon of tbe matter bears on tbc actual business of leacbing. As a scboolmaster, 
I gliidlj hailed the announcement of yonr forthcoming periodical, in the hope 
tbat it would occupy the fleld^ — a very extensive one — between iJiat of tne 
Sunday Scliool Teacher's Magazine, which is almost reatiicted to religious 
infotniation, and that uf the Quarterly Journal of Education, which, with all its 
talent, which I would not gainsay, — iu devoting its pages I4} criticism an LaltD, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and the mathematics, or to reviews of worlis on potitical 
economy, or on the increa.se and slate of education, and benevolent institutions 
in their corpurate state, — has token a higher, and to me, a teacher of a public 
achool, a comparaliiely useless position. Such a work is valuable to the 
legislators on education, lo the members of superintending committees, and to 
llie general reader, rather than to the -norking schoolmaster. Your Magazine 
appears to be lending to the same course. To us, as men, loving our kind, 
and ansious for the spread of Christian prindple, and the decrease of menlftl 
ttDd physical sniTerinB' among our countrymen, or our species generally, such 
Biticles as those which occupy your two numbers are highly interesting; but 
AS Schoolvimlers, we wish to find in your pages information which may be 
brought immediately to bear on children ; — practical exercises, actual examina- 
tions, lessons', wliich may, on the instant, be given in the school, with the ma- 
gttiine in band. ^Vhat ore tbe great scbools doing ? and how are they doing 
itF are enqniries of far more importance to schoolmasters, and through them 
10 the rising generation, than to be informed on the state of education in a 
general or national point of view, or even of tbe lives of its friends. One 
good practical lesson , taken verbatim as taught in some excellent soliool (which 
from the circumstance of all da^-schools being open at the same hour, olhei 
masters are precluded from hearing), or a detailed account of any new appara- 
tus of "■ decidedly improved kind, is a real boon ; yet such as they are justi- 
fied in expecting from you. All the articles I have yet seen, may be writtto 
by men ulio have only read on the sninect of education. I wish to see uiti- 
des written by men who draw their information rather from experience 'than 
ftotn books ; and as one of them, I now venture to appear in yonr colunais, 
bUpltig that the example will be followed by other masters more able than I 
AM', and of whom I also may learn soroctbiog. The .subject I have chos«i^ is 
Aiitlimetic, one to which I was early attached, and one which, I am inclined 
ttf (liink, I have had some success in teaching. 

The two methoib which divide the suhools at the present day, are the Tan- 
gible and the Abstract methods. The Abstract method which has been, 
hitherto, the almost exclusive one, is now seen to noi^sesG great defects. Tbe 
Tangible, or Pestalozai's, is more talked about than understood. It is c^r- 
luioly absurd to employ boys, hour after hour, with abstract calcnlutionsi witb- 
onl an attempt to explain the principles on which they are acting: itiseqnatiy 
inpiofilahle to keep tliem handling balls, tracing fmcdonul parts, and demOu- 
stialing the truth of principles among series of Iraversing lines; so that yeajs 
. Amid elapse before they are able to perform any mercantile calculation, 
[he communication of a correct idea of numbers should he first aimet 

a tu be giveu by reference to feasil)le~tu tangible objects, — lioj 
fiibliw, peliblet, Ike. The uliild, being led to eee tluit ibis applii 
[gltrput)d)iim,has tiicn the a&ifnid idea of number. Tlio nnin 
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llwn be Tiaed nilhont a, direcl application to things, Thence we advance to 
the combination of numberB, — uumeralioD and the four primary lulee, with 
simple numbers ; anrl Ibus tipprnatli those general principles, ivhicli form flie 
basis of all future arithmetical reasoning. This is the natural order, and in 
this way the pupil may be led without difficult;, from the most simple to the 
solution of the most compliealad arithmetical or algebraic questions. Tie 
undetstandinekeepspace with the practice; the process of reusoningstrenglihens 
and matures the mind ; and the peculiar pleasure which mathematical opeia- 
tions alone furnish, the proof or certaintj of the result arrived at, act as a 
constant!; lecurriiig stimulus to the succeeding effort. Indeed I am ctnt- 
vinced, both by long practice and hy the testimonies of the best teachers, that 
arithmetic shonld be taught in schools universally, though, as a scieucf!, it wen 
never required in life, from the peculiar power it gives the teacher of develop- 
ing the intellect of the child, of invigorating hisjudgmeni, andofhabituiititis 
him to reason with accuracy and precision. How forcibly to vaj mind flashes 
the conviction of ihe incompetency of the teacher, when I hear it said by lum 
" my boys are too dull to understand mental arithmetic." If they are dull, a» 
it is colled, they need this sbarpner of the intellect the more; as the duller 
the edge, the mure the whetstone is required. In such a view of the cafie, if 
any be kept from the study, it should be the sharp and clever hoys. I caonol 
conceiveofanychi!d,alxn-ethedegceeof anidiot, whocannotleamit. If.hoW' 
ever, the teacher proceed80Utofthenatnralcourse,as above staled; — if he com- 
mences with numbers too large to be comprehended, so that the child cannot 
reason on them ; — if he should reverse ihe natural process, and attempt to teach 
bis pupils general principles before they have attained the simple ideas of 
number; — if, in a word, he attempts to commence where he oueht to leave his 
pupil, his failure will he no more wondered al, by the better iniormed teacher, 
than a gardener would he surprised at a plant not growing, which some novine 
had planted with its branches in the earth, and the root in the air. 

In this respect the frames invented by Mr. Martin are defective, though in 
Other respects, the most complete and efficient mechanical etratrivance ever In- 
troduced inlti a public school ; in fact, so complete, that th^ have left nothing 
to be wished in this department for monitorial leaching. But the defect con- 
sists in their not having an introductory frame to show the connection between 
arithmetical figures and things — the firat step, — lessons on tangible arithmetic 
They pre-suppose a knowledg;e of this, and of numeration and notation, which 
they ought to give,ineteiulof expect to find in the children. If they were pre- 
ceded by a frame, similar to the others in size, but made somewhat after the 
model of the Ball Frame, or Arithmeticon used in Infant Schools, by which 
lessons on tangible and palpable arithmetic might be made intoductory to ft 
knowledge of figures, and by which the pnnciples of addition, subtracBon, 
multiplication, and division, might be rendered familiar, before the pupils. 
enter oa the abstract study of those rules, appending also some exercises both 
in numeration and notation, a valuable service would be rendered to every 
master, and they could scarcely fail, witliin a short time, of becoming the 
Btandurd medium of teaching the four first rules throughout the coontiT. H 
to these frames lie added the littie work called " The Iniellectual Calculatol," 
to which Mr. Martin's name is ateo attached, and which embraces, besides the 
usual arithmetical rules, "a complete course of menial arithmetic," a know- 
ledge of all the useful rules, and a power and quickness of mental arithmetio 
wiU, in a comparatively short time, be obtained, such as not even the best 
conducted boarding school will exceed. In proof of this, I will refer to the 
Borough-Road School, in which both the Frames and the Intellectnal Oalcn- 
laior (which was written hy the master of that school in conjunction wiih Mr. 
Hartin) are used, and are the only means used. I refer to this school in pM* 
fereooe to others, because it is a larg« publiu institution, in which any p ' 
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can test tlie truth of nbut 1 uow assert, and beeuufc, as Uiere is only ni 

ter, and he almuNC conslanOy engaged witb visitoi's, the teaohing roust be dim 

esclusively by liie monitUTG. 

In unison with a remark I made above, on the imjiortance of a praotie* 
exercise, I shall give the questions proposed at that school, on a number gi 
by a visitor. The nutoher W8S 786!*. The following questions weie put by ' 
the master, as the visitoi's deelined to question ;— 78 times 78 ? 5!) times 59 T 
SquareofSS? 7859 pence? In £7 8b. 5d. how many pence? In£85s.9d, 
In £9 5e. ed., &c. 785fl yards of cloth, at 7d., 8d., 5d., ftd. ? £7SS0, at fi 
per cent., for 7 months ? £78, at 5 per cent., for 9 days ? IJ per cent, on 
£785. Cost of 7 cwt. at 8d. per Ih. ? Of 6 tons, al 9d. per lb. ? 6 ounces at 
8s.perlb,? 5 Ihs., at 9d. pet ounce ? The value of the decimal £.785S? 
.7859 of cwt.? 7d. per day for a year? 6d., Sd., 9d., with and without Son- 
days? 17 jards, at 18d. ? 18 yards, at 13d.P 15 yards, at 19d.? The 
sqoare root of 7859 ? The cube root of 7859 ? If 7 he the first terra in pro- 
portion, ^ tlie third, and 5 the fourth, what is the second temi ? In like man- 
ner, the other term.H were aaked, and a variety of other questions, and nearly 
the whole were answered initanlly as proposed, but in every case a few, very 
few seconds, produced the answer. This is as mental arithmetic is now studied, 
astonishing to a stranger, seeing that the time these hoys remain in the school 
is very limited, and that the teaching must he hy the monitors. But the esa- 
minaUon did not end with this; for a great number of other questions, of a 
difficult kind, were put and answered as readily; it was evidently of no mo- 
ment to the pupils what numbers were taken. They were then examined on 
the means and principles of worldng, and in several cases different means were 
described, and in every case a full and clear explanation of the principle, and 
areadyreplyio the— whydidjouEo? Neither elate, nor paper, or any help of 
the kind, was near them. 

This is the test, Tlie true end of intellectual teacliing is the attainment of 
mental power, and then the application of it to practiiml and scientific pur- 
poses; and all this is accomplished hy analytic induction, that is, by learning 
the principles by the examples performed. Much is said, hut I think, not 
wisely said, about lengthy csplanalions in books of arithmetic, development of 
the principles of the rules, i^c. My experience has found but little advantase, 
boTtk even the veijhest printed explanations. The illustration of prinoipTes 
T or monitor, vtiu voce, and be accom])anied by much 
irse pursued in that school, and it doubt- 
I. Good examples or questions are the grand object 
see books on ariOimetic with ■juesiiunB 
3Xp!anations. The explanations must ac- 
company tlie example, and the only effectual method of explaining is by 
questioning, that is, by applying the interrogative principle lo this as to every 
Other intellectual branch of study. Each difficulty, as it presents itself, is then 
brought fairly out — is put in a right light ; and the mind of the pupil beinK 
brought to bear fully on it, the difficulty is so completely conquered tiiat ^ 
nan never present itself to the same mind again. 

But by this digression I am departing irom the intention which I proposa 
to myself, and stating n^hat is done, rather than answering that question, w 
interesting to every one ambitious of putting time to best purposes, — kaui it is 
d<Kie. In reply to this question, I must briefly desuribe the frames, of which 
tliere are, in a complete set, eight frames, one for each of the simple, nud one 
for each of the compound rules. They are about 20 inches long and 14 inches 
hiuad. Each frame contains one or more cubical rollers, ingeniously and 
Etiongly placed, so as to turn round and exhibit, in succesdon, four lisee of 
£gtiies. Each liame contains abo, as part of it, a slate. The pupila aie or- 
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mnf^ed in onlor before il, and the TOtttulor nommences by working out a ques- 
tion im tlie I'raiiie, ns it btttigs aKiiinal tlie wall. The lioya' eyes ure directed 
to eat'li G^re of Ibe que^^tion as t!ie mouitor points to it, itnd to eadi Bguie^ 
ihe aiisw«[ as the munitur puis it down on tbe hHio. Tlie monitor, during tlie 
whole operation, is qiiestioaiii^ on wlial he ia doing. The pupils iJien wuck a 
question by ihemselie!!, aloml, on wliicli agniu tliu monitor questions its they 
proceed; each aruiivr in pnnvtl hi/ (he piipiU at it ii wniaghl. Al tlie thtra 
exercise die monitor U\es the frame aown, dictates a question tu be wrinen 
bj each bo^ on his slate, and lequireH the opemtioii to be peiformed aloud, 
eoi^ one taking his portion. A great number of sums are proposed and wrought 
in tills way, the monilur liaving mtthing to do but to ask questions, espluia 
the principle of the mie, and glance occasionally at the previou-sly wroiu^Iit 
answers, which are now so many keys. There are several modes of proceedm); 
witb them, at the choice of tlic master, which I need not descrilie ; but there ace 
two excellencies,of the first importance, which I must notiue; — the one is, tlial 
each mie calls for conuderable exercise in each of the preceding rules— mul- 
lipliealioD, for instimce, exercises them in subtraction and addition ; and tiie 
otner excellence ia, that to each rule Ibere is a master-key, so ingeniously coii' 
trir^, that whaterer sums may be wrought, (and the inventor speaks of niU- 
liona of sums being presented by the revolution of the rollers) the teiwhei can 
detect an error at a gWce in a whole morning's work, although even both nio- 
nitoi and boys sboufd combine to deceive him. So iugeniously are the key^ 
involved that no monitor, however lon^ ho might work at a frame, would su^ 
pect, from uang it, that it hitd such a key, and if suspected in consequence of 
the master's ready detection of error, he could never find a cine to it TKa 
last has ever been a detideralum with masters, and it is ventuling nothing to 
say, that fancy's self could not have pictured one more complete. The frames 
are succeeded by the ' Intellectual Calculator,' which has beeu advertisedin 

Cir two numbers. This work, if we may judge by its results, is the best of its 
d, but as its price is so low that every teacher will have it who has. any 
anxiety for the increased success of his schoo!, it ia not necessary to describe 
it: its course of mental arithmetic, with its rules for shortening calculation;, 
appear to me to be id chief recoininetidation. This branch of study, which is 
now daily gaining advocates, the authors appear (o hare been the Urst prope)^ 
tb appreciate and to carry out as a distinct study. Although I have dweh SO 
long on this, I will yet venture to make an extract from the intradnctioil to 
this part of the work, as it may awaken some to a consciousness ef its imports 
ance. " Mental arilhmelJe possesses so great a superiority in canimoa caleu* 
laticms, and presents so many ad\'a»tages to peiwns engaged in hosines*, 

Xcially in rcudy-money tnules, that instead of forming no part uf commw 
nation, it ought to form its most prominent feature. lis importance is se-; 
c»nd only to scriptural instruction, not only from its usefulness as an acquire- 
ment, but from its tendency to draw forth the faculties of the mind, and to fi't 
and conceutraie them on particular objects ; it is the mind's power exercised 
iti this wav, that makes the neute thinker and solid rt 



This has extended to greater length than 1 proposi 
give a detailed account of the apparatus, and as 1 aurocaie the use of it from 

H conviction of its superiority to any other means, and as it is not genettlly 

^^H known, I was forced to this lengthened explanation, — in actual teaching deiaU 
^^H is nearly all. I shall reioice to see, in any subsequent number, the eitperieKcs 
^^H ot other masters, who may, by pursuing another course, have arrived at olber 
^^H exclusions, and made discoveries which have escaped the notice of 
^^H Your obliged correspondent, 

^H A SCHOOLMASTER. 

^H LomIm, Feb. 16, 18;^ 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

i Prmcwles of Physiology, ^plied to the Presermtion ofSeallh, 

nd to the Iw^ooermnt of Phyaia^ and Mental Education. Sy 

KkitjireTP Comoe, M.D. Third ediMon ; Maclachlan and Stewart, 

'Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
Popular works are generally thermometrio indicatioiiB of the chanj 
of the jjuhlic mind ; and the tone of society, to a certain extent, 
be ascertained by their circulation. It is one of the most pli 
signs of a correct estimation of the principles of human nature, both 
physical and moral, being forming by aociely, when we obaenre an. 
anxious avidily manifested for the perusal of works in which these 
principles are acientiflcally e5:pl^ned. During the last seven years a. 
spirit of desultory reading, of pamphlet and magazine studying, has 
trenched most deeply upon works of a higher and more important cha- 
racter ; and philosophy has rather cotne by bits and shreds, than in a 
manner calculated to afford a physic, as well as a food, for the soul. 
The first principle in the ephemeral works of the day has been to 
amuse ; instruction has followed perchance, but not with any deter- 
minate certainty, or with any particular aim. Tlie result has been 
that with all the extensive and extended means of information, drawn 
from the abimdant resources of nature, of science, and of art, but few 
works of a purely philosophical character, having for the chief object 
the elaborate Ulustration of one particular theory or science, have 
foimd purchasers. Themost accomplished and the most talented men 
have been obliged to communicate their ideas to ibe public through in- 
ferior channels, and a standard work has but rarely become the popu- 
lar book. The work before us is an exception to the general rule, and 
this arises partly from the existence of a better feeling in the public;, 
and partly from the subject beina; one in which every organiaed hu- 
man being must feel a great ana paramount interest. Such a work 
might, however, have been written in a very different spirit ; it mig] 
have taken up the subject in a manner calculated to shackle stiU '" 
ther than to emancipate the mind. It might have beeu narrow, 
tracted, exclusive, and illiberal, instead of breathing a fme spirit 
freedom, and advocating principles of the first importance to matf^ 
with the first and highest sentiments of which man is capable. We 
are, therefore, as also every liberal friend of hia, deeply indebted to 
Mr. Combe for the excellent work before us. With the views enter- 
tained by the author, in almost every important point, we most.ooi- 
dially agree. Perhaps there is no sulyect of which men talk so much, 
and of which they know so little, us health : every one has his specific 
iax. this or that disorder when it makes its appearance ; but few under- 
stand or take the trouble to make enquiry regarding the principles that 
oonstitute the blessing of health : or to secure that blessing to tfapm^ 
BetVes by rational cure. It was a saying of Dr. Franklin, that hiB 
ee phy.iicians were Dr, Air, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Merryman. Mr. 
mbe's work will do much to establish the truth of the principle coij,: 
Mil an,tbei&cetious remark of the" Household Philosopher." 
n a very sensible preface, Mr, Combe remarks that, uotwil' 
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which a knowledge of the conditions wliich n 



gulate the healthy action of the bodiJy organs may be appUed ii. 

prevention, the detectian, and cure of disease, there ia scarce^ a, 
medical school in this country in which any special provision is made 
for teaching it. We think that if as much care were taken in preserving 
the healthy from disease, as there ia in restoring the sick, we should 
do with something less than 30.IXK) medical practitioners. It is said 
to be the custom of the Great Mogul, or some other wise eastern per- 
sonage, to pay Ilia physicians only when he ts well, and so soon as 
he tails sick to suspend their salaries immediately. This practice is 
said to ensure the monarch a large proportion of good health ; and, 
seriously speaking, we think it a principle not entirely to be despised. 
The general rules laid down by Mr. Combe, are, temperance, diet, air, 
and exercise ; but it is difficult to make people believe that these rules 
will apply to themselves. Tell one man to be temperate, and he will 
point you out some old friend of his who has been a three- bottle-mas 
for 'half a centmy. Tell another of gluttony, he will single out some 
half score of a corporate body, andh^ you look to the " killing effects 
of good feeding," with a smile of self-gratulation. If the phyaidan 
should venture to denounce tea as a slow poison, some old lady of 80 
who has drunk it regularly since she was a child, is pointed out to 
prove that it must be very elom poison indeed : and thus philosophy 
ia often confounded by the miserable wit of some careless contemner 
of the knowledge which he is too stupid to receive. Speaking of the 
evil efiecta of the ignorance on tbis subject, Mr. Combe observes ;^ 
" II has been objected, tliat tii teach any one how to take care of liis own 
health, is sure to (to hann by mailing him couEtantly think of this and tke 
otber precaution, to the utter sacrifice of every noble and generous feelings, 
and to the certain" production of hypochondriacal peevishness and disconteltt. 
The result, however, is exactly tlie reveise; and it would be a singular ano- 
maly in the constitution of the moral world were it otherwise. He, who & 
instructed in and familiar with grammar and orthography, writes and Ap^ 
so easily and accurately as scarcely to he conscious of attending to the rules 
hy which be is guided ; while he, on the contrary, who is not instructed in , 
either, and knows not ho» to cocEtruct his sentences, toils at the task, and 
sighs at every line. The same principle holds in regard to health. He, who 
ia acquainted with the general constitution of the human hody, and with die 
laws which regulate its action, sees at once his true position when exposed to 
the causes of disease, decides what oueht to he done, and thereafter feels 
himself at liberty to derate his undivided attention to the calls of higher 
duties. But it is fat otherwise with the peri;on who is destitute of this inffaiv 
matioD. Uncertain of tlie nature and extent of the danger, he knows opt V> 
which hand \o turn, and either lives in the fear of mortal disease, or, in Ids 
ignorance, resorts to irralioiial and hurtful precautions, to the oeriain negleot 
of Aose whioh he ought to use. It is ignorance, therefore, and not kiiew- 
ledge, which renders an individual full of fancies and apprehensions, and 
robs him of his usefulness. It would be a. stigma on the Creator's wisdom, if 
true knowledge weakened the understanding, and led to injurious results. 
And, accord! iijjlyi the genuine hypochondriac, whose bJiud crednlity leads 
him i^^ the implicit adaption of every inotislruus specific, is not the peison 
who has gained wholeaome knowledge by patient study in the field of nature; 
but he, and he alone, who has derived his notions of the human constitution, 
' ^lawBof nature, from the darkreoesses of hisowuurudeimagiiutiea-" 
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Pit, indeed, ignorance were itself a preventise of the daafrer, or could , 

le a rcBiedy when it approached, then it might well be said that " igfriaianoe 
is bliss ;" but os it (fives only the land of security which shutting the lejtt 
affords against the dangers of a precipice, and consequently leaves its Tic^in 
doubly exposed, it is high time to renounce its friendship and protection, and 
to seek those of a more powerful and beneficent aJly. If ignorance could 
divest us even of the sense of anxiety attending the apprehension of evil, the 
eonsequent trnnquillity of mind, deceptive though it were, would be at least 
some compensation for submitting to its role. But, unhappily, so far from 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the threatening' danger saving ns from 
gloomy anticipations, the fact is notoriously the reverse; for the darkest pie- 
tttre ever drawn is assuredly that devised by an unenlightened imagination. 
Every medical man can testily, that, naiurBJcharacterand other ciroumstanceB 
brang alilie, those wLose knowledge is the most limited are the fullest of 
^ims and fancies, the most alarmed at every trilling ailment, the most credu- 
lous respecting the efficacy of every senseless and prgrastemus remedy, the 
most impatient of restraint, and the most discontented at suffering. There 
are some, no doubt, whose constitutional sensibility prevents fliem ever con- 
trolling their feelings, or being guided by the dictates of reason; but such 
persons are comparatively few in number, and even they become more tract- 
able OS well as more comfortable in spirit, when their minils are enlightened, 
and Iheir true situation is distinctly understood. 

" If any of my readers be still doubtful of the propriety or safety of com- 
mumeating physiological knowledge to the public at large, and ibinlc that 
ignorance is in all circumstances to be preferred, I would beg to ask him, 
wfaetbei it was luiowledge or ignorance which induced ihe poorer classes, in 
every country of Aaa and of Europe, to attempt to proMct themselves from 
cholera, by committing outrages on the medical attendants of the sick, under 
(he plea of their having poisoned the public fountains ? And whether it was 
ignorance or knowledge which prompted the more rational part of the com- 
mnnity to seek safety in increased attention to proper food, warmth, cleanli- 
ness, and clothing? In both classes, the desire of safety and the sense of 
^Dgei were the same, hut the modes resorted to by each were as different in 
kind as in result; the efficiency of the one having formed a glaring contrast to 
hefoilurcof the other." 

After some highly-ioterestiiig introductory remarks on the BubjecM 
itself, its objects, and its extensive useftilness, spealdng of the evils o 
ignorance, and more emphatically, on the division of anatomy and jihy-" 
milogy in the studies necessary for the medical profession, our authoiT " 
obier\'ea — 

** Were the intelligent classes of society better acquainted with the functions 
of the humiui body, and the laws by which they are regulaled, many of these 
anomalies in practice would disappear; tbe sources of much saffering would 
bo drieil up ; and the happiness of tbe eommnnily at In^ be essentially pro- 
moted- Medical men would no longer be consulted so exclusively for the enre 
of disease, but would also be called upon to advjse r^arding the best means 
of strengthening the constitution, from an early period, against any accidental 
Of hereditary susceptibility which might be Bscerlained to exist. More allen- 
tiOB would he paid to the pn!>ermti<m of henltb than is at present practicable, 
and tbe medical mnn would then be able to advise, with increased effect, he- 
caniw he will be proportionately well understood, and bis counsel, in so far at' 
least as it was based on accurate observation and aright application of princi-' 
pies, would be perceived to be, not a mere human opinion, but in rcaliQ ait'' 

3siKan of the will and intentions of a beneficent Creator, and would llirre^* ^ 
Oh. I.— March, 1835. a a 
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fire be felt as carrjing^ with it an autborilr W which, as the mere dicluin of » 
falliWe fellow creature, it can never be confiidered as entitled. 

" II is tnie that as jet medicine has Iieen tumeii to little account in the naj 
of direcUj promoting; the pbf^icul ajid menial welfare of man. But the da^ 
is petlmps not far distant, when, in consequence of the improremenls both in 
professional and in ^neral education, now in progress, a degree of interest 
will become atlached to this application of its doctrines far surpas^n^ what 
those who have not reflected on the subject will be able to imagine as justlf 
belonpng to it, but bj no means exceeding that which it tnilv deserves. 

" The pmctiatl importance of phvsioti^cal knowledge in t!ie training and 
education of the young, has been overlooked chieflv, 1 think, from the unsa- 
tural i;eparation of the different brHDches of medical Mnence from each other 
bj its cultivators and (eachers, and the exclusive devotion of each to his own 
favoarile department. The Anatomist, for example, teaches structure, and 
■tmcture only, and refers to the Phvsiologist for an account of the uses Id 
which it is subservient; and the Physiolo^st, on the other baud, expounds 
functions, but scarcelj tauchea upon the inalrumeBts by which they are eie- 
cuted. The consequence is, that the student often becomes disgusted with 
what he considers dry anatouiical detmb, when perhaps nothing would iuterest 
him more deeply were the purposes which the structure fulliU in the animal 
economy taught to him at the same time. Many, in like manner, fail to take 
any pleasure in the study of physiology, who would be truly delighted to heu 
the truths of which it treats expounded in connexion with pcculiaritiea of at' 
pinizatiou, and with more frequent reference to their practical applications, 
The Anatomist and Physiologist err, in short, in limiting themselves too excla- 
sively to their own particular pursuits, and devoting too little attention to the 
relations which these bear to each other and to the great unit, — the living bting, 
of which lliey form a part 

"The restUt of this system is, as alreadv hinted, that the young practitioner 
is educated without having made himself sufficiently familiar with the condi- 
tions on which the healthy action of the animal economy depends, or having 
even rightly appreciated the importance of such knowledge ; and tliat, conse- 
quenlly, in common with his patient, he sometimes unwittingly allo^ the 
operation of morbid causes to go on without interference, where, by a timely 
warning on his part, serious iUness might have been averted ; or unconscioudj 
permits the gradual ripening of hereditary tendencies into active disease, whidi 
rational precautions, early resorted to, might have kept in subjection through- 
out a long period of existence." 

The structure and functions of the spine, its influence on the ge- 
neral Bjstem, and the nature of the muscular system are expl^ned in a 
clear and succinct manner ; some important remarks occur respectiaf 
the mischief often done by principals of boarding schools through 
their ignorance of Phjaiology. After explaining how muscular actjoa 
is dependent on the nervous energies, and how necessary it is that one 
Bet of muscles should he relieved by briuging into action another set, 
he obsen'es — 

" The principle just staled explains very obviously the weariness, debili^, 
and injury to healili, which invariably follow forced confinement to one poei- 
lixm, or to one limited variety of movement, as is often witnessed in the ednoa- 
tion of young females. Alternate contraction and relaxation, or tn othef 
words, exercise of the muscles which support the trunk of the body, are tiie 
only means which, according to the Creator's laws, are conducive to muscular 
developmenl, and by wliich bodily strength and vigour can be secui-ed. I*, 
stead (if promoting such exercise, however, the prevailing system of female 
educ&tion places the mu^les of the trunk, in partioular, under the worst po3- 



Ible ciicuiustances, and renders tbeii exertion nearly impossible. Left U 

r'eighl, the bod; would fall to the ground, in obedience to the ordiiiarf ' 
law of ^viCaticm: in sitting and standing, therefore, as well as in walking, 
the position is preserved onl; by active muscular exertion. But if we coaHne 
oTuselres to one attitude, such as that of sitting erect upon a. chair — or, what 
is still worse, on benches without backs, as is the common practice in lichools, 
— it is obvious thnt we place the muscles which support uie spine and trunk 
in the vei; disadvantageous position of permanent instead of alternate contrac- 
tion ! which we have seen to be in reality more fatiguing and debilitating to 
them than severe labonr. Girls thus restrained daily for many successive 
liottiB, invariably suffer— being deprived of the sports and exercise after school 
hows, which strengthen the muscles of boys, and enable them to withstand 
the oppression. The muscles being thus enfeebled, the girls either lean over 
insensibly to one side, and thus contract the curvature of the spine; or, their 
tveakness being perceived, they are forthwith cased in stifTcr and stronger stays 
— that support being sought for in steel and whalebone, which Nature intend- 
ed Ibey should obtain from the bones and muscles uf their own bodies. The 
patient, finding tlie maintenance of an erect carriage (the grand object foe 
whicli all the suffering is inflicted) thus rendered more easy, at first welcomes 
the slays, and, like her teacher, fancies them highly useful. Speedily, how-- 
ever, their effects shew them to be the reverse of beneficial. The same wajit 
of varied motion, which was the prime cause of the muscular wea][ness,iE f 
fiutber ae^ravated by the tight pressure of the stays intenupting the play of 
the muscles, and rendering Ihem in a few months more powerless than ever. 
In spite, however, of the weariness and mischief which result from it, the same 
system is persevered in s and, during the short time allotted to that nominal 
exercise, the formal walk, the body Is left as motionless as before, and only tlie 
legs are called into activity. The natural consequences of this treatment are, 
debility of the body, curvature of the spine, imp^red digestion, and, from the 
diminished tone oi all the animal and vital funcUons, general ill health: — and 
yet, while we thus set Nature and her laws at defiance, we presume to express 
surprise at the prevalence of female deformity and disease ! 

" It would be easy, were it required, to prove that the picture here drawn is 
not overcharged. A single instance, from a note appended by Dr. Forbes ta 
an excellent treatise on ' Physical Education,' by Dr. Barlow of Bath, will 
suffice. Ai^r uupying the programme of a boarding-school for young ladies, 
wliich exhibits omy one liour's exercise, consisting of a walk, arm in aim, on 
the high road, and that oniy wkea the mealher isfijie at the particular hour al- 
lotted to i(, in contrast with nine hours at school or tasks, and three and a half 
at optional studies or work,-~Dr, Forbes adds: — 'That the practical results of 
BUcIi an astounding regimen are by no means overdrawn in the preceding 
pages, is sufficiently evinced by the following fact, a fiict which, we will ven- 
ture to say, maybe verified by inspection of thousands of boarding-schools in 
this country. We lately vinled in a large tinm a hoarding-nrhiiol contammg 
fertv girls ; and we learTU o» rlose and accurate ingwry, that there leaa nat one 
of the girh who had been at ike school tim year! (and the majorily had been at i 
n r Our patient was in this predica- 



vmg), that a 



Our patien 
e muld perceive (what all may perceive who m 
lanvboly of all processions,— a hoarding-Bcnaol of young ladies in their walk) 
that alt her companions were pallid, sallow, and listletis. We can assert, on 
tht tame avthorily ofprrsonal obixrmtiim, and on an extensive scale, that tcarcely 
A Uitgle girl (more especially of the vtiddle clatmt) that has been at a boarding- 
' ' ' - „ three years, returru home wifh unimpaired health; and for the 
isertion, we may appeal to every candid /afiw whose daughters 
n placed in thi« situation.''' 




" Dr. Barlow justi; Kinaibs, ibnt the superintcDdenls of such scbools can- 
not generallj be blamed for indifferenee alimit iLemelfureof iheii pupils; that 
moat of tbem are extremely aoxious to do tbeir utmost to improve tbose under 
their charge; and that it is iipmrance alone which misleads them as to the 
proper mcaos : he might have advened also to the ignorance of 'pareais, who 
■__7_. — Q mao; hours a-duy heiag dedicated to the stud; of acuomplishnieDtB 



for which their childretr have neiOier taste, capacity, nor use. From »milai 
ignorance, ihe young girls in a public hospital in this country nsed to be sAut 
up tn Oie hall aad Khoal'Toem during play houn, front November till Mareky 



luid no Tom/nng orninse, or, tn other loonb, no real plav, relaxation, o. 

allonvi; and in 1830-31, from fear of typhus ferer, they weie seldom, if ever 
out of doors, except at Cburch, from Kovembei to April — than which a more 
efficient method of infringing all the laws of health could scarcely hare been 
devised. Here, too, the object was unquesBonably benevolent, but the me- 
thod was radically had ; and, in conseijuence, a great deal uf sickness pre- 

The sedentary and unvaried occupations which fallow each other for hoars 
in sncccsdon in many of our echoolh, liave also been the cause of needless suf- 
fering to thousands ; and it is high time that a sound physiology should step 
in to root out all such erroneous and hurtful practices. Talten in connexion 
with the long coniinement, the custom of causing the young to sit on benches 
without any support to the back, and widiout any variety of motion, cumot be 
too soon exploded. If the muscles of the spine were strengthened by the ex- 
ercise which they lequire, but which is so generally denied,— and if the school 
employments were varied or inlemipted at reasonahle intervals, to admit of 
change of position nndof motion,— nothing could be better adapted for giving 
an easy and erect carriage than seats without liacks, because the play of Ihe 
nrnsdes necessary for preserving the erect position would giie them activity 
and vigour ; — and, accordingly, the want is scarcely, if at all, felt in infant- 
schools, for the very reason that such variety of motion is, in them, carefully 
provided for. But it is a gross misocnccplion to suppose that the same good 
" suit will follow the absence of support, when the muscles are weakened by 
. nstant straining and want of play. The incesianC and fidgetty r^Ilessneas 
observable after the second or thii-dhour of common school conhnement, shews 
the earnest call of Nature for a little wholesome exercise ; aad the quiet that 
» wlien it is granted, indicates clearly enough that the restlessness springs 
more ^m bodily than from mental weariness. It is, in fact, a degleeof 
what we all feel when kept long standing on our feet, or sitting at a desk. We 
become weary and uneasy fiom the continued strain on the same muscles, and 
feel at onoe relieved by a walk, a drive, or any change whatever. The same 
principle explains the iatigue so often complained of, as experienced in 'flop- 
ping,' or in an exhibitiun-TOom. We saunter about till the muscles become 
sore from the fatigue of being always in the same attitude, and we are re- 
freshed by a walk or a dance, or any thing which niters the position. The 
B languor of tlie muscles is felt after witnessing a pantomime, or other 
8 spectacle, by which we are induced to keep the neck for a long 
constrained and unvaried position. 
" Instead, therefore, of so many successive hours devoted to study and to 
books, the employments of the young ought to be varied and iutemipted by 
proper intervals of cheerful and tihilarating exercise, such as is derived fion 
gaines of dexterity, which demand tlie co-operation and society of con^ft- 
nions, or from some kind of manual labour in which skill and ingenui^ Ste 
raiinired, such as carpentry, turning, or gardening. This is infinitely prefer- 
able to the solemn processions whicli are so often substituted for exercise, and 
which are hurtful, inasmuch as they delude pajents and teachers into the no- 
tion that they constitute In reality that which they only counterfeit and supitr- 



We have already seen wbat an impoftant part the menial sUmulus an^^ 
us tmpulsE peribmi, in exciting, sustaining, and directing mueculak' ■ 
activity; and how difficult and inefficient inuGcular contraction liecomes, when 
tlie mind, whicli directs it, is languid, or absorlied by other empluynjcnta. 
The playful gamboling' and raried movements tvhich are so chaiacteiisltc of 
the yuiu^ i>i all animt^a, man not excepted, and wbich are at once so pleas- 
ing and so beneficial, shew tbat, to render it beneficial in iis fullest extent. 
Nature requires amusement and sprightliiiess of mind to be combined witli, 
and he the Eource of muscular exercise ; and that, when depiired of this 
healthful condidon, it is a mere evasitm of hei Ian, and is not followed by a. 
lithe of the advantages resulting from its real fullilment. The buoyancy of 
spirit and comparative independenoe enjoyed by boys when out of school, pre- 
vent ihem suffering so much from this cause as girls do; butlheinjuwiiiflict«l 
on both is ilie more unpardonable, on account of the ease wiih which it might 
be entirely avoided. 

" Facts illustradvc of the influence of mentnl, co-operating with and aiding 
muEculai, activity, must be familiar to every one ; hut as the princijile on 
which they depend is not sufficiently attended to, I shall add a few additional 
remarks. 

" Every body knows how wearisome and disagreeable it is to saunter along, 
without having some object to attain; and how lisdess and aoprolltablea walk 
taken against the inclination and merely for exercise is, compared to the same 
exertion made in pursuit of an uhject on which we are intent. The difference 
is «mp]y, that, in the former case, the muscles are obliged to work without 
that full nervous impulse which nature has decreed to be essential to their 
healthy and energetic action; end that, in the latter, the nervous impuke is in 
full and harmonious opeiatian. The great superiority of active sports, botani- 
cal and geolo^cal excursions, gardening and turning, as mcEms uf esercise, 
over mere measured movements, is referable to the same principle. Eveiy 
kind of youthful play and mechanical operation interests and excites the mind, 
as well as occupies me body ; and by thus pladng the mnEclee in the best po- 
rtion for wholesome and beneficial exertion, enahles them to act witliout fa- 
tigue, for a length of time which, if occupied in mere walking for 
would utterly c]£aust their powers." 

With respect to the evil efiects of ill-ventilated appartmeuta on 
young we could offer some extraordiniiry illuBtratioos ; and the prac- 
tice recomni ended of tumiag the children out of a crowded school 
once an hour for a breath of fresh air, and well ventilating the room 
in the meantime we know to have been attended witli the very best 
results : — 

" Few of 0111 schools arc well regulated in this respect. It is now several 
years since, on the occusitm of ii visit ta one of the ulns&es of a great public 
seminary, my attention was first strongly attracted to the injury resnlljng to 
the mental and bodily functions from Uie inhalation of impure air. About 
150 boys were assembled in one large room, where they had already been con- 
fined nearly an hour and a half, when I entered. The windows were partly 
inKO ; but, notwithstanding tliis, the change from the fresh atmosphere out- 
side to the dose contaminated air within, was ohvious to every sense, and most 
certainly vos not without its effect on the mind itself^ accompanied as it was 
with B sensation of fulness in the forehead, and slight headache. The Ijuys, 
with every motive to activity that an excellent system and an enthusiastiB 
teacher could bestow, presented an aspect of weariness and fatigue which the^ 
menial stimulus they wci'o under could not overcome, and which recalled for-; 
cibly sensations long by gone, which I hod c:^rienced to a wofiil extent 
wheu Ecatcd on the benches of the same school- 
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" These ub^rvations stirred up a train of reflections : and, when 1 called li) 
mind the freshness and ulaurity with which, wlien at eohoo), our morning ope- 
rations were carried on, ths gradual approach to langaor and jawniug which 
took place as the day advanced, and the almost instant resuscitation of the 
whole energies of mind and body that ensued on our dismissal, I could not 
help thinking that, even iifter making ever; neuessarf deduction for ihe men- 
tal fatigue of the lessons, and the inaction of body, a great deal of the com- 
parotiie listlessness and indifference was owing to the continned inh&latian of 
an ^ too much vitiated to he ahleto afford the j'equisile stimulus to the blood, 
on which last condition the efficiency of the brain so essentially depends. This 
became the more prohahle, on recollecting the pleasing excitement occawon- 
ally experienced for a few moments, from the rush of fresh air which took 
place when the door was opened to admit some casual visitor*. Indeed, an 
referriitg to the symptoms induced hy breathing carbonic acid gas or fixed air, 
it is impossible not to perceive that the headache, languor, and debility conse- 
quent on confinement m an ill-Tenlilated apartment, or in air vitiated by ma^ 
people, are nothing but minor degrees of the same process of poisoning wbii» 
ensues on immersion in fixed air- Of this latter state, ' great heavinea in the 
head, tinglinif in tie eari, Irmibled sight, a great inelijiatian lo sleep, diminxtitit 
of sfrrngth, and falling down,' are stated by Orfila as the chief symptoms, f 
and every one linons how closely these resemble what is felt in crowded halls." 

We are sorry our limited space will not allow ua to bring other 
parts of the work under remark in the present number, we shall, how- 
ever, insert our concluding observations in our next number, which 
will include the nervous system, and the mental faculties, the rules 
for the exercise of the intellectual and moral powers, as applied to the 
purposes of educaldon. 

The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and IntlrvcHon, in ParU 

1, 2, 3, and 4. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
To one part, and a valuable part, of the community of rational and 
thinking mothera, we would aay a few words on behalf of this publi- 
cation. It will be a present of no ordinary value to those whose aim 
is to cultivate the hearts and understandings of the rising generation ; 
and when we consider that they are destined to form the men and 
women of the nejtt age, it is surely of the utmost importance what 
exatnplea we place before them for imitation. 

There can be no doubt that most, if not aU, parents desire to see 
their chDdren grow up good, useful, and happy; but how various 
are the means employed to produce this end ; and, alas ! how few, 
comparatively speaking, are the objects who reach it. Jealousies, ill- 

■ The BEcumcr of Ihe above remarks hai been ilriliingly conGrired aiace the finl 
exilian hj an intelligent reseller in Kdinhuri;!!, wbo, id CDuplinnce wilh uij [eanq- 
menrlBlion, payi much Hllciition to leiiiilatian, and lurriB onl hie nuplla to plar in th< 
opepaicfurMnmiiiuIeiatilieendarihF Grit hour. During >hia lime, the door ud 
windawi are [tarown open, and tlie air coniplelcly renened. The effect of thil pro- 
• eeeding' during lait winter wni a inarkpd increase in the mr nlal iiclivilf and nirention 
of ihe pupils, gresler pleaaure and lucceu in the exerciwB, and BBlriking diminutioa 
in llie uamberorabBeDleeifniinaiekueii. The isller eAecl waesu marked, (haltonw 
of IheparenlH nbieried ihe improved heailh ofiheir children, nilliaiit being awkrc la 
whatcauie i( »a> due. !^iuce Ihe p u 1)11 cut luii of (heiecoiid ediiinn, an elmmt idcotieal 
inilance ha> been published in a very fnvonrsble review of Ibc pteMiit volume in Uu 
QiigcterljjDurnnlorEdiicalionrsi October, 1831. 

tToxicologie, ii.4!B. 
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humour, and unkindneBs, are too frequently found to predominate 
among brothers and sisters, even in earlj life, and the peace of a 
lamilj circle is thus continually disturbed by petty broils and peevish 
discontent. There needs no comment to 8how what must be the 
effect of conduct like this on the community at large, wlien the mem- 
bers of such families arrive at maturity, and become scattered abroad, 
vested with the authority of masters and miBtreBaea, or placed in sub- 
ordinate situationa, with unsubdued tempera. The present state of. 
society is a reply to any mieation that may be asked on the subject 
Daughters of Britain ! Mothers of a rising race ! to you we ap- 
peal : to you is intrusted the formation of character of the rnany hun- 
dreds that shall succeed us. When death shall have desolated our 
healths, they must stand forward and lill the places we have vacated 
for the silent tomb. If the wills of your children are not taught to 
bend while they are pliant as the osier twig, how will they aubmit to 
the compulsion of circumstances that surround mature age ? If ty- 
ranny, uproar, and aelflahness, reign among your offspring, instead of 
the spirit of love and forbearance, what are we to anticipate for society 
in advanced life, but war, and tumult, and oppresaion ? 

But a very different picture is exhibited, and a far brighter prospect 
opened to view, in those family groups where a system of discipline 
commences at the cradle, and Lovb ia the law that governs. Let none 
imagine they either feel or shew genuine affection for their chUdren 
who do not teach them self-government ; the uncontrolled indulgence 
of selfish gratification, without regard to the feelings or convenience of 
others, though it be only in hohday possession of a doll, or a kite, ia 
the rock on which thouaands are rumed ; and that ruin, in far too many 
instances, may he traced to the mistaken fondness or blind ignorance 
of parents, who, like a poor Scotchwoman of whom we have read, — 
" gave her children their own wills, because she had nothing else to 
^ve them," Here maternal love manifested itself, but it was gross, 
animal love, the mere desire of bestowing something on her offspring, 
without taking into consideration whether it would prove beneficial or 
hurtful to them. Another instance, somewhat in point, occurred the 
other day: — a noble, high-minded little boy, who had been placed in 
circumatances so as to understand and practise a little self-control, 
came home for the winter holidays, and received every mark at/dnd- 
neiS from his parents. Ilia delighted mother's first indulgence was in 
the shape of boiled eggs and hot buttered toast for breakfast ; soon af- 
terwards followed plum-cake and scalded wine as luncheon, with apples, 
nuts, and sweets, at every interval during the day. Meal-times came 
as usual, but it was very strange the poor child had soon no appetite 
for plain food, some dainties must be brought to entice him to eat, 
these also failed, and it was concluded he must he ill. So indeed it 
proved ; a heavy cough came on, from an overloaded stomach, and 
the roaaa of improper food which it had been forced to receive, and the 
"tie innocent had long to endure pain, fever, and languor of body, — 
I victim of false indulgence. Surely theae things ought not to be, 
KWlg rational creaturea. We will say nothing at the preaent moment 
Kthe claims of Christianity, binding as they are ; but a proper plr "" 
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shall be assigned to them, while we return to the merits of the volmnea 
which have elicited these remarks. 

On looking at the interminalile catalogue of " Books for Children," 
we are led to think every Iresh one added to the list unnecessary and 
obtrusive : but let us look at the multifarious wants of society, and we 
shall own that variety is us delightful and needful to the mind now as 
it has ever been. The different kinds of instruction that these books 
oontey may, in the hands of a judicious parent or teacher, become in- 
deed a cabinet of enjoyment as well as of improvement. Wo all know 
that when too much good advice is given at once it produces little or 
no efl'ect ; that " example moves where precept fails," and here the 
good mother may find her hands strengthened by reading to the little 
flock around her knees, stories, perfectly natural, of children aa they 
are. Not such as figured away in the gilded covers of story books of 
the last century, where Miss Polly was a pattern of all perfection, and 
Master Jacky possessed every juvenile vice under the sun — monsters 
which it required no keener discemniGnt than every child is possessed 
of , to be sensible were never in existence. The children of the Parent's 
Cabinet are bona fide human beings — affectionate and heedless, indus- 
trious and negligent, eager to acquire knowledge, and yet aa eager to 
pursue frivolity and plessure, assuming each shade of character in 
turn, as influenced by circumstances, and needing only the guiding 
hand of parental authority or persuasion, judiciously exercised, to 
train them into " fruit-bearing brauclies." The young mind is taught 
by the most simple means how powerful is the lorce of example, and 
is led unawares to identify itself with the young hero and heroine of 
each tale, naerely because it is a natural portraiture. Interspersed with 
these juvenile histories is much valuable instruction, capable of being 
turned to good account, and which cannot fail to fi.nd a resting-place 
in every child's memory. Geography, history, biography, and the 
arts, are simplified in entertaining conversatiotis, by which many an in- 
telligent boy will be led on step by step, and become acquainted widi 
the structure of instruments which he has hitherto regarded beyond' 
the reach of bis comprehension ; and in his hours of leisure may 
reduce to practice what he will there learn of the mechanism of clocks, 
thennometers, and pumps. It would he invidious to point out any 
particular parts of these volumes distinct from others, where caehiaso 
excellent in its orni peculiar sphere, but as we have touched uponUie 
importanceof children being taught toesercise self-controul, itmay be 
admissibleto refer to a few exhibitions ofit, and whose example has proi 
duced a salutary efl'ect in a femily where this work is a cherished favorite 
with all the little ones. Amongthese are "Harry, the Shrimper;" 
"Ruth, the American Girl;" "George Hart;" " Hobert Wilmot ;" 
"The "Two Rabbits;" "Loss and Gain," and "The Long Sum;" 
Two or three old fables are given in a modern dress, very acceptably, 
hut we were a little disappointed to see the story of Josephine taken, 
almost literally, except in name, from the " Looking-glass for the 
Mind." The story is good, because it is from dear old Ber<juin, but 
n Uie Parent's Cabinet we look upon it as a theft from that " Friead 
to Youth." Nor must we omit to recommend to the editor a dtMKir 



nation to grammaticiJ accuracy than appears in the third volumei 
Mcially, there are many such exprcBsions as the following, which ' 
are certainly neither elegant nor correct : " They pounce upon the 
prey, springing upon it from a height, like a hawk does upon a small 
bird," — ^page 37, " WiU the spider keep the young ones on her back, 
^a.TD.Taa, like tJte toad does ?" — page 43. These, it is true, are hut 
minor laulta among many excellencies, bnt they are such as need cor- 
rection. In conclusion, it may be observed, that many a lesson may 
be learned from these books by parents as well as children; a little 
discernment will point out the visible benefits arising from family 
confidence, and permitting young folks, whenever possible, to exercise 
their own understandings and judgment. Though the results may 
sometimes prove inconvenient, and even disastrous, experience will m 
gained, which, by judicious management, may prove valuable througk j 
Uie course of their hves. 
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Perhaps nolliing requires more jadgmeut, and a nicer balance of n 
than to select fnim the volumiuous works nf writers on the ScriptUT 
bntcbi^ purties of eierj |)ossible shade of religious faith and difference o^ 
(finton, Eucb notes, explanatory and illustrative, as should please all parties 
ttid ofTeitil none. We cuii say Soi this work, that at least it is doue cau/iuw/jli 
DO mean lecouunendation in these dn<^s, when every one thinks himself eqiial 
to lay unhiiUdwed hauds upon the ark. The reflections selected as aeuunu 
pgminienls to the chapters breathe a spirit of ratioual piety, and are equally nv - 
mored froni risionary ideas and mere literal and worldly remnrks. We sbouliij 
be glad to see works of thi^ kind in a still cheaper form, as they would lea 
Tcry materially to prevent erroneous notions benig formed by the »ulgai a. _ 

Xiritual matters, although we are not disposed to find fault with the price offl 
e part before us. The scriptural teacher will find die work n Taluable aoX'V 
tUaiy io the task of religious educatiou ; and, as such, we would cordialljEa 
nMnmucnd it 

Tha German Trimr. By Louis Philippe. R. F. De Porquet, F. De Forque^fl 

and Cooper, I.ondon. 

Tbs German langaa^e is hecomin^ ererj day mure fashionable; c 
perhaps, in spite of its gulterala, die most eueJ^elic and eopiousw 
Tolesm a language it requires continuous appHcadon— alittlecveryday, a 
Ibat perfectly acquired. The work before us professes to be on the principle 
C^,dauy lessons, and comprehends a systematic selection of words and phrasesJ 
*e read in German, in the presence of a mnsler, havinjr been presiouslf 
Ued with the lielp of the lexicon. We like the book, because it is prA 
nr^ because it deals with realities, and because all that it contains wilt 
I pnwtical use to the traveller as well o-i to the student 
fel,. \.— March, 1835. b b 
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P. Viryilii Maronu BucaiUa ; tmilaiHing an Ordo and Interlinear Translatim 
eeainijianying the Text, ^r, Bj P. Auslin Nullall, LL.D. Simpkin and 
Mutshull. 
The Bucolics of Virgil exliibit, pethups, the finest specimens of Latin com- 
po^tion, aod arc certainly the most finished praductions of nntiquitj. And it 
ttuLj be said, in a mnuner, as was said of the fair chaiaclers and correct con- 
duct of certain atheists — their virtues do us much tmschief. The exquisite 
expressions and adapIatioD of lan^uag^ to heauliful ideas found in the ten 
eclogues of Virgil, blind us to much that is hurtful. We know well the no- 
natural habits of the Romans ; nor all the ailments of classical blindness 
will conriuce us that the second eclogue was not nritten b; one who yiaa no 
enemy to those iniquities. We look upon the retention of this eclogue in 
books for the joung, with the mass of iniquity with which Horace is also 
stuffed, to be a disgrace t» Christianity, We know well the conTersations 
and the remarks which hoys make to each other, when they are at work on 
such things, and the baneful effect of tbem upon the mind ; and we diink 
that we should not be performing our duty to the public, did we not reprobate 
them in the severest terms of which unqualified censure is capable. Widi in- 
terlinear translations w^ agree, and the work before us is one of the highest 
use in teaching Ijilin ; the treatise which it contains on Latin versificafion is 
excellenl, and the fcannins table serriceahle; but these are excellencies applied 
to subjects Htterly unwormy. 
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Tais is a biography of no every-day character, but of one who, from the low- 
est rnnka of society, rose to a state tJ eminent usefulness; and exbibils such a 
beautiful and indubitable guidance of Froridence as must put unbelief to the 
blush, and prove highly encoura^ng to all who are placed in similarly trying 
circumstances. Stilling was a teacher, and had to endure all the poverty, the 
mortification, and degradation of that kind of life; but, by unremitting per- 
severance, he rose above his grade, and was enabled to serve his country m a 
higher, if not in a more useful capacity. As a book full of interest, of high 
moral force, it is more calculated to enchant the well-ordered mind than a 
Tomance,andhe who reads it, we are quite certain, will rise up from its perosU 
both wiser and better. 

T^e Elm Latin Grammar, milk the addition of many vtefal Notes and Otuer- 
vations; also the Aceenis of Quaniittf, ^■e. 'By T. W. C. Edwards, U.A. 
Sfanpkin and Marshall. 
This is at once the most perfect, the most useful, and the most intelligible 
edition of the Eton Latin Grammar. It consists of the common Eton text, 
with very slight alterations, but with the addition of accents on all English 
words of more than one syllable throughout, and of the quantities of the ee- 
Teral syllables of all the Latin words; and also of the acute accents on the 
syllable to be accented. The vast ulilily of this plan, its diminution of U- 
tiuur to those engaged in tuition, and the accuracy it nffordii, we have fiAtt 
and to the progress the pupils make under it we can testify. '' 

The Sacred Slar. James Paul, Patemoster-row. 
A PRETTY little monthly publication, fit for the young, embellishett T 
plates of a religious character. It is admirably adapted for circula^oST! 
umUies and ^nday Schools; and, considering its low price, contains at 
abundance of well-selected and interesting matter, both of a general, i 
literary, and a rdigioue nature. 





OSIOINjLL cobbespohsencie. 



tt> ihall t. Provide far My Family. FouHli Edition. Ward ami Co. 
*oPENMt tract; which ought to 1* distriliutcd to every family io tlie king^ 
.._ 1. It is a decided improvemeDt upn llie tracts in general circulation, , 
and appeals to the underetAnding and to the Leart. ' 

Ireland, and Ike Source of Her Trmtbles. By Lenio. Kelly, Vtgo-street; 
and Simpliin and Marshall. 
If the knowledge of a disease is Lalf its cure, Ireland may be said to be half 
cured by this pamphlet; ss the source of her erils is here eloquently and 
pometfally set forth. There is a stem force, resulting from a convietion of 
iTUtfa, apparent in the style, which abundantly tesliBes the sincerity of the 
writer. Those who are interested in the affairs of tie Sister Kingdom, 
and who feel for that fine yet degraded people, will do well to read with atten- 
tion the obseivatious of Lenio. 

Veriei for a Chriftian Child. Edmund Fiy, Hounsditoh. 
A PBETTV little volume, studded with sacred gems, admirably adapted for 
the "little ones." The Stripluro references are useful and important, and 
haye a tendency to create a practice of fulfilling the divine command, — 
" Search the Scriptures." A plan of interrogation on the hymns is prefixed J 
to the worli, of great service iu leading a child to reflect on what he baa <ma*^ 
milted to memory, 

I 

^^■P I have often thought it a very great pity that the Centra] Schools B . 

^^ffi^Nalional British and Foreign School Society are closed on the same day*! 
U those of the schools in union with them : such an arrangement precludesthe T 
pASsihiliLy of Uie ma^leis of the schools on these systems, in the metropo- 
Us, taldug lessons in teaching, and hecoming acquainted with improvements I 
which are conliiiuaHy tating place. I wonld therefore suggest the propriety 
of roaking some aiTitngemcnt, by which the Central Establishmeut might be 
open Io the in.^peetion of teachers from lime to time, either by altering the 
holidays of tlie schools in connection, or of the Central Schools of tlie Parent 
JE ltatJishmeot. I am. Sir, your's, 

1,. — — 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the Educational Magazimr. 



Tu the Editor of the Educational Magasive. 



I have heard, with much pleasure, of the establishment of AgriciflJ 
tural Schools, for the children of the poor, and shall be glad to find them sdc 
ceed. I mould adviife, as an experiment, not only the cultivation of e,'!culeli 
Tegetables, but also others of a medicinal kind — liquorice root, rhubarb, laven- ' 
der, peppermint, and camomile. These I have cultivated myself with much 
success, and have do doubt that they might be made to lelum a good proGL 
ustard seed, for the prepumtion of nuistard, and peas for boiling, would aleo 
e Terj profitable, and with the others, would h« very interesting to the boys. 
I beg to subscribe myself, 

A Gincere Friend to the objects of your MagaziuM 
t,Ftb.20, 1835. R. E. 



EDUCATION IN 1 



-1822. 



Education is open to q11 in this couiiliy, and all, or almost all, are educated. 
It was lately a^ccrtaincil liy tepnrts ucciiiuiciy tnki'ti, tliat out of a population 
of al)r)Ut fiO.OOO persons iu the stale of Massachusets, only 400, beyond diB 
age of childhood, could not read nor writf. Also, in 131 'lowns, contBining 
ISi-ldS inhabitanls, there are only 5H between 14 and 21 who me unable to 
read ur write. Iu the town of HancocV there arc only three nnahle to read or 



t the present 



ESTABLISIIUSKTS VOR EDUCATION IN 1 
Denmart cannot have less tbaii two millions of inhaliitanU a 
day, among vihom the nunb^ of children of all ages, lit to be inslrDrted, maT 
be estimated at 300,000 ; it possesses two universities, Copenhagen and Real, 



3000 are on the principle of mutual instruction, attended altogetliei by 
378,600 pupils. Beddes these esIablishmcnK, there are two asylums for llw 
deaf and dumb in Copenhagen and Schleswig ; two seminaries for the edu- 
cation of teachers, and two acaileraies for cadet";. A general code of regula- 
tions for schools has existed since the year 1817. It appears also th at Ac 
various school-houses are in general in a satisfactory condition, and "' "^^ 
n paid to masters is, on the whole, suliiciently liberal. 



srsTBH. 
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We Ifltely noticed that Sir C. E. Smith, Bart., of NetiJeton Moor I _ _, 
near Caistor, has ordered a quantity of his grass land to be subdivided u 
roods, and subsequently advertisMl to be let and cultivated as garden land, 
under (.-ertain rules. The applications were numetouK, and many hare been 
disappointed. The produce in wheat, barley, rye, potatoes, &c. has beea 
abundant; and many a poor man has, during the past Christmas, enjiwed, 
with his family, a good fat pig, and other comforts, on easy terms. Sir Cul- 
ling's agents have for sowe time been engaged in paying r^;ularly every week, 
Upwards of £4S to poor persons, for all sorts of agricultural labour ; in ad- 
^tion to which Sir Culling bos ordered bis agents to oOer, iu allotinents of 
five acres each, the lat^ piece of lotid, lately annually used as the CaistOr 
race^grouud, and containing Sft acres, for the particular accommodatiaii of 
tradesmen and others of Caistor and Nettleton ; and there are at present be- 
tween 30 and 40 applications for them. Sir C. Smith contemplates allotting 
33 acres, adjoining the race-course, to poor persons. 

We extract the following from the Report of the Committee of the La- 
bourers' Association at Iver, in Buciingliamshire: — " The social improvement 
and content which this^stem will introduce, will be the best protection to the 
stachs of the fanner. Ilie Association have 70 tenants, occupying 98 allot- 
ments of 20 perches each ; and admitting, that, on on average the fasuhrof 
ea<:h occupier consists of fire persons, the Association will have benefited 300 
persons, merely by tlie extension of the martet of labour, and affording the 
means of occnpying their otherwise idle hours. Now if the value of the jwo- 
duce of each allotment, for the year, is assumedlnhe on an average iE1..10..0, 
it will appear that the value of the produce of all the allotments for the year 
is £147 (or i!12 per acre) or if we divide this sum of £147 equally amongst 
the whole of tlie occupiers, each mail's share will be found to be cxiictly 
£i..2..0; or the pay for rather more than one month's worli, at the present rate 
of wages. Therefore, hy proceeding furtlier into detail, it will foUow that the 
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; month's wotk for 70 la- ( 



ALLOTMENTS OF LAND IN THE WEST INDIES, 

At a geoernl meeting of the committee of the West Indian merehants, held 
in London, December 19, 1834, to consider ihe snbject of eraigmtion to the 
West Indies, the following interesting communications were mtide lespecting 
allotments of land to labourers in the West India colonies. 

An experiment has heeii madt by Mr. Benjamin Greene, a proprietor of ex- 
tensile estates in St. Kitt's. He sent out, in the autumn of 1833, six families 
of labourers, &om his own neighbourhood in SaSblk, and placed four families 
on one of his estates in St. Kitt's, and two on an estate in Monlserrat, in good 
cottages, nith abont half'Sn-acre of land, for raising provision. He selected 
the best description of agricultnral labourers, men of good character for sidll 
and attention to their work, and for general conduct, and who had never been 
pensiooers on the parish funds, He entered into a bargain with them for six 
years, that they should perform nil mtIs of work, such as ploughing, carting, 
and what is called iie1d-work, in the West Indies, and tlwt if they got intosi- 
Mtted, or absented themselves without leave, it should be a forfeiture of the 

He agreed to give them good wages, viz. £35 sterling, for the head of the 
family, and £10 per annum, for every aon above 10 years of age, provisions 
andbwr for the first twelve months; after which, they were to raise their own 
provisions on the land attached to their cottages, bath of which were to be rent 
free. The regulation for labour gives to the wife and daughters ample oppor- 
tunity of employing themselves, either on hire, or in the domestic management . 
of the cottage and garden. 

He sent out with these families foui ploughs and carts, four pair of horses, 
and all the usual agricutlumi implements. 

These six families have all enjoyed good health, up to the latest intelligence 
&om the islnnd, and are pleased with their situation, as appears from the let- 
ters of John MalbyandGeorgeBnnham(latelylabourers atEuston,in Suffolk),_4' 
who write "we never lived so well, or had so easy a berth." Three of the n " 
have remitted four pounds each, for the purchase of watches which have b 
sent out to them by Mr. Greeuc. 

The sons of the proprietor manage the estate, and write that the working 
bonis of these people in the field, are from Eix to tf n o'clock in the morning, 
and from three to six o'clock in the afternoon ; and that one man, daring these 
bonis, with one plough and two horses, ha^ done more work, and in a belter 
manner, than was usually done by four negroes, with sixteen oxen. That six 
men and seven boys, with eight horses, can, in St. Kitt's, plant and carry on the 
cultivation of 100 acres of cane, until they are ripe for cutting, at an expense 
for wages of men and boys, and feeding die horses, of jC300 steriing, per ann. 
exclusive of interest on capital, and tear and w^r of horses and implements ; 
and tliat it refiuires upwards of 100 negroes, including women and children 
tot every 100 acres of cane cultivatiou, who cannot be supported, under t 
most economical plan, for less than £500 sterling, per annum. 

This estate in St. Kitt's, no doubt offers a more favourable sttuat _ 

experiment than many places in the West Indies, being in a temperate and 
healthy climate, the range of the thermometer seldom exceeding 70 deg. or 
60 deg., and it is not near a town, or exposed to the opportunity or temptation 
of drinlang rum ; indeed, the supply of beer lessens that temptation. 

It would appear from this esperimeni, that under proper arrangements, on 
almost every estate, a few iiimilies might be advantageously employed, say to 
the extent of three families for every hundred acres kept under cane cultSva- 
tioo. The labourers to he senc out should be married men, of steady babtts 
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i^rffw4ekUBCtrr; some skilful BspIoutrhmeD.andin other agricultural woik, 
«ia4 wtkm used tu the reaiiiii; and care uC horses, catUe, and glieep. 

ItwiMlirtiUlit^rcstobeexppcledfrom European labourers, judiciously selected 
MiJ twn-iul iu MDoll numbers over ever? estate, are that their steudy industry 
M tkM MiNrk, would hure a. heueficiaJ effect on the habits of tlie negriKs, ana 
tku tk«ii t;vi>d example nouldlead to an economy of labour, hr the introduc- 
tUMt vi hitWtt implements, and a more skilful mode of using uiem ; and thus 
lVt> Ubout of the negroes would become more elBcient and productive, with 
ivu t«Ugu« and less waste of strength to themselves, than is now consumed by 
thtfit present mode of peiforming it — Labaurer's Friend Magazine. 



The Annual General Meeting- of the Governors of the Incorporated Society 
ht vluthing, maintaining, and educating poor orphans of clergymen of the 
Established Church, was held on Tuesday, February ID, at the FreemaEons' 
Tavern ; the Right Rev. tiie Lord Bishop of London presided. There were 
also present the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and many other gentlemen 
of note. 

The report stated that the Society was established in consequence of the in- 
adequacy of the provision made for the married parochial clerg}', nearly one 
half of whom, notwitlistanding Queen Anne's Bounty and the occasional granls 
subsequently made hy the Legislature, are not receiving an income sufficient 
lo enable them to provide for their children after their decease. The Sodety 
was founded in tlieyear 1749, to rescue the younger orphans of the clergy from 
the evils of poverty and a neglected education. In I80i) it was incorporated 
at the sole expense of the late Bishop (Bairington) of Durham. A new school' 
house was erected at St John's Wood, in which there are at present upwards 
of 130 children, makilig the whole amount who have enjoyed its henents ex- 
ceed 1000. Six of the hoys and eight girls were elected, after which the usual 
routine of choosing officers for the ensuing year was gone through. 

The Bishop uf London took occasion to makeknown,thatthe trustees of the 
Cholmondeley Chari^ had a considerable sum in hand for exhibitions, infavonr 
of young men at college, of limited means. He regretted that he could not 
give more as.sistance to this vdluahlo Society, hut be could assure the governors 
that he should he always ready to promote its welfare to the utmost of his 
power. (Applause.) — The meeting then adjourned, 

THE HOUSE OF UEFDGE IN PHILADEIPHIA. 

Thisestablishmenlforthe education and imprDvement of juvenile delinquents, 
is one ofthe most important institutions in Philadelphia. It is under the manage- 
ment of the people; and that the management in such hands tends mateotulT 
to its prosperity, is proved by the flourishing situation of several institutioiu 
similarly circumstanced, and by their beneficial effect on young people. 

When a child is sent hithor by a judge, no time is fised for the duratjon of 
the detention ; how, in fact, could this he done. It is not within the sphere 
of man to decide beforehand what period is required for the proper and sal- 
able education of a child; it depends entirely on the dlfierence of dispositions. 

On entering this school of reform, tlie child is informed of the rules whiolt 
must be observed, and the two following maxims are deeply impressed upon 
his mind: neter tell a falnknod ; do Oie hrst you can. The name Ls then en- 
tered in a book, arid the child is introduced into the first class. In 13 houia of 
flie 24 he is instructed in various things, attends to work, &c. Four hours ai 
allotted to school, and eight lo the pursuit of son 
shoemaking, carpenter's work, tiuloring, and so 
allowed half an hour, and the remaining hours ai 
time is granted for recreation and gymnastic e 



I. For each meal he is 
devoted to rest; a short 
The children hare 



rate be(l-rooin.=. They are divided into claases aceordiog to llieii 
r and advancemeut in knowledge. Promotion and degradalion are con- 
sidered suflicicnl to gain discipline. The rewardu are suilable for children, 
and flatter their vanity while they encourage a contmaance of good conduct. 
A premium, to whi<'li great value appears tu be attached, is the sppointment 
of monitor, whose duty is not only to superinlfind the other children, but to 
attend to their personal cleanliness, and that of the rooms. Punishment eoii' 
sists in being degraded from the higher to the lower class, privation of recrea- 
tioD, soliuiiy conRncment in the day-time, curtailment of food, and finally, in 
case of great extremity, wbipping. Every evening the children are aum- 
moned before the manager to give an account of their conduct in the course 
of the day ; the result of the investigation is entered in a book kept for that 
purpose, where each child has an account current ; at iha end of the week the 
balance is struck. Wlien the child obtains hia liberty, the manager always 
takes care to obt^n for him some employment, either as a. servant, apprentice, 
or apriculturiat A residence in town is avoided as much as possible. On 
leaving the institution he receives, as a present, a Bible ; together with written 
advice how to behave in future. The yearly expenses of this institution 
amount to 13,000 dollars, including salaries to officers and superintendents. 
The amount of the children's labour is only 2000 dollars, the differeDce being 
madeupbytheinstitulion. Theyearly deficit isowing to the children not being 
kept L'utitLnua!lyatwnrk,BS practised in prisons; but this is a minor considera- 
tion, if the great object is attained. The ten thousand dollars are richly rr 
paid by the redemption of 50 children, reclaimed and changed i 
members of society. 

BRITISH BIVER OV DEATH. 
From 3 calculation made on the quantity of spirituous liquors consumed in 
Great Britain and Ireland, it appears that it would form a river sixty feet 
broad, three feet deep, and eighty miles long. We should like to add to this 
calculation the number it drives to the madhouse, to the gaol, to the worl- 
lioiise, to Botany Bay, and to the gallows; the number of children who g» J 

hungry (ind bare, the number of wives who "sob away the night," the i •■— ^ 

who lose both soul and body in this modem Styx ; yet it afibrdsn la^e rev 
snd this is an argument for its uiie ; but can that legislature be considered 11 
have the interest of the country at heart who will sutler such things to he, anf 
make no effort to remedy the evil. We have, it is said, a Christian govern 
ment 

TESTIMONY TO k 

The working classes of South Shields, on Saturday last, presented to the 
Rev, James Carr, incumbent of St. Hilda's, a silver salver, with a pocket com- 
munion service, as a testimony of gratitude for his unwearied and affectionate 
attention to the poor of the town, during two visitations of cholera. On this 
occasion a very considerable number of the working classes were assembled in 
the Seamen's Hall, and it was pleasing to observe the manly pride they seem- 
ed to feel in bang able to evince their gratitude and respect for the worthy 
clergyman. The salver is thirteen inches in diameter, ani^ with the commu- 
nion service, cost ;E21, which sum was raised by 1239 aubscvibers, whose 
Qonies were written on a sheet of parchment accompanying the plate. 

John JMpath, a imam, read an address to the reverend gentieman, who re- 
plied to it by affectionately urging upon his audience that amendment of life 
which it is the design of all visitations of Providence to accomplish. This ia 
the third testimonial which Mr. Cnrrhas received within a few weeks; the first 
wasa gold ring, from the children of the paioohjal schools; which was followed 
by a large salven, and 75 sovereigns, iiom the inhabitanta in general j and per- 
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liaps the triliute we now record still more powerfully testifies the exemplaiy 
condiicL uf Uiis ueeful tuid rtispected cleTg:;ma,D. 

It is not an uncoimnon thing nov to see the parishioners comiug' foTwaid to 
tesiiff dieir gratitude to Iheii- pastors, for their indefatigable exertions, a jmNif 
that the cause i>f the poor is beginning to he token up by those who, above all 
others, are CHlculoted to exercise a most powerful iufluente over their condi- 
lion. A few weelo ago a similar testimonial was afforded lo the Rev. D. C^- 
per, of Great Misseuden, who liad so successMl; carried out tlie norLliouEe 
system in that parish. We feel, above all things, a pleasure in recording tbese 
instances of exertion in the olcrgy, and of affectionate gratitude in their flocis, 
and pattiuularly whea, as in tliis instance, we see that sease of benefits receiyed 
entertained bj the poorer portions of them. 

FBENCFi savings' banks. 

The Mimilettr publishei ofticially a list of all the Savings' Bunlcs in the 
kingdom of France, whioli amount to 79 already established. There are also 
dSmore andei consideration, making a total of 131. 

A Tea Meeting was held on Wednesday the 18th, in the Great Room, Paul's 
Bead, Caieatou Street, on behalf of the Sailor's Pemale Orphan Home. 
Captain Bienton, K.N., in the chair. 

Captain Brenton, who seemed much indisposed, opened the meeting, by ad- 
verting to the orphans who stood around him, and who bad been previously 
examined in religious tnowledge, to the satisfaction of the company. He ob- 
served thatthey, of themseltes, were an appeal to anr heart. Tliey needed not 
his voice lo recommend their cause to the meeting; he forcibly contrasted ihetr 
cleanly neat appearance, and the excellent discipline and religious cnltare 
which they exhibited, compared with the scenes he had that day witnessed in 
kid own parish, Maiylehone. He had been ink> the haunts of vice und mistily, 
and the shocking scenes of filth, of depravity, be had witnessed, and the pnv- 
fane language that be bad been coxapelled to hear, were such as to make the 
heart bleed for human nature. ' He had been told that it was in vain lo apply 
a, remedy for the removal of such wretchedness and sin, that he was going on 
too fast, that his plans were visionary, and his schemes were Utopian. But he 
would atk if it was going on too fast when, instead of having 18,000 children 
under umitar caie to that which was afforded to the poor orphans around him, 
there were only 18. He thought he was not going fast enoagh. He did not 
considcT that much could be done with old and hardened offenders; be didsd 
suppose, that when vice had got linked so completely into the system, it oould 
ever b« entirely eradicatedby human means, — but it was very different vriththe 
young. He begged uf the meeting to consider that the criminals of I83S 
are the neglected children of 1815; for ibis reason he wished to snatch the 
young out of the pal^s of ruin. He felt more than ordinarily interested in die 
cause of the poor children before the meeting ; he was a sailor, their fathetB 
were sailors — men who had served their country and were afraid of nothing; 
men who h«ii, l>y their bravery, made him what be was, and whose cause it 
would, as long as he could hold up an aim, continue to advocate. 

After sevcml resolutions had been passed, and other business was disposed 
of, the meeting was dissolved. We cannot refiain from earaestly recommend- 
ing tijia institution to the notice of the public. If one appeal mace strong than 
another can tie made to an English bosom, it must be that of a British sailor's 
Dtphan ; to sailors, under Divine Providence, we owe our political safe^. 
The institution has undergone mnch trial, has now a powerful and bitter 
enemy to contend with; it has hitherto triumphed, and we trust, that tilt 
means required being comparatively so small, viewed in connection with the 
importance of the objects in view, the public will be disposed tjioome fofwaid 
liberally, and place it beyond the fear of " ultimate failure." 
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^g EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 

Wb hear people contimiKlly mailing niistnUes about tlie Lancasteris' 
and the Uritisk Sysieiii, iiuil it is really astoniatnng tu find the num' 
her of those, not iinmeiliiiti'ly coniiectt'J with jjopular education, who 
deem the National anil Latii-HBterinn systema to be one and the same. 
Thus, LiincaHterian Suhools are ofteii called Niitionnl, and the term 
Sritish System, althoiigli ndoiited for nearly a quarter of a centurr, 
by the au]iijrji-ters of Joaeiih Lancaster, is auarcely understood to refer 
to the plans of that celehmted individual, brought first into notice 
about live-and-lhirty years ago. It is with Lancaster's system as it 
k wUJi Ihe works of Jeremy Uenthara, they are bettei- known and ap- 
prednted in other countries than their own ; and while no more than 
fifteen hundred, or at (lie most two thousand, schools exist in England 
on the system to which we refer, in almost every otlier part of die 
WOiid schixtis are more or less to he Ibimd, and in some conntriea 
tbey acliinlly ahoimd. It wiU be our province, therefore, to lay before 
the public an account of tlie rise and progress of jjie Laucasterias. 
method of instruction, and of the British and Foreign School Society, 
&at their claims on the benevolent iiiciids of education may be ap- 
parent. 

Perhaps, it is one of the most interesting, and at the anme time, 
one of Ihe most spirit-stirring Icsaons that can be brought nnder 
observation, when we are enabled to mark the first efforts of a great 
mind siu'ingiug up into intellectual light and beneficial elevation — 
when we can trace its gi'athuil devel«i)mpnt, watch those fine efibrts 
of enthusiastic genius, or of pioua zeal, which overcome eveiy obsta- 
cle, and break through the bonds that are nmnd it, as Samson burst 
unnder the witiiea that bound him; that rejoices- even in having some- 
tiling to aubdtie; and whith works out success piece-meal, and by 
hanT fighting; that, like the Thracian king, would seven times driiA 
of the brook, and seven times return into ine combfit with redoubled 
vigour, till the eneniy is completely conquered. Siich have been the 
difficulties, and such the victories of nearly all who have risen from 
obscurity into usefulness ; and who alone have haiJ the hardihood to 
bring new discoveries and neW principles into the world, and by nom 
more than by the enthusiastic and indetatigabie Joseph Lancaster. 

Vol. l.—^pril, 1835. c c 
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It IB beyond questioD, that the exertion of this individual in the 
cause of education, has been productive and will be productive of 
more extiaordinary changes in the history of maakiod than can be 
effected by the greatest legislators and conquerors. And it is remark- 
able, but yet too common to make it remarkable, how humble the 
instnuneata are whom God cliooses to employ in bringing about those 
changes which, in his moral government of the world are deemed by 
him necessary and beneficial to his creatures. If there ever was a 
man called fi-om the lowest haunts of poverty to be a burning and a 
shining light, and an instrument of good, it was the man of whom we 

Joseph Lancaster was born and brought up in a street, which, of 
all others in London, was at the time of his birth, and even at the 
present day is, one of the most wretched ; — the haunts of prostitutes, 
of thieves, and vagrants : and in one of the small houses on the 
south side, Uved Joseph's father, who had been a soldier ; now a sieve- 
maker by trade. The earhest recollections we can obtain of Joseph, 
was, that even in this scene of miseiy and sin, he was far different 
Irom those with whom, in all probahihty, he was surrounded ; it Is re* 
ported, and on authority that we have no reason to doubt, that from 
a very early age he was fond of reading, and had acquired a habit of 

{(reaching to himself or to those about him in a half-serious, half- 
udicrous style, which conduct soon drew upon him the observations 
and jeats of his play-mates, who gave him the nick-name of Parsolt 
lancaster; nor did this name leave him, for when not quite fifteen 
years old, disgusted, probably, with the iniquity and misery with which 
he was surrounds, he ran away from home and went on board a man 
of war, at Portsmouth ; he soon acquired the same cognomen by per- 
sisting in similar exhibitions. It appears that he did not remain long 
on board of ship, but, at sixteen years of age, opened a small school 
in the garret of a. house which used to stand near where the turn- 
pike gate now stands, at Newington Causeway. Here he obtained 
more scholars than he could accommodate, and soon after removed to 
a mean house in the Borough Road, upon the site of which the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Central School now stands : here he commenced Bt 
a low charge — four-pence per week, and soon found a greater number 
of scholars than he could conveniently teach in one room. He had 
hitherto conducted his school after the old plan, giving each scholar 
what individual attention he could, and then leaving Iiim for the others ; 
but being, from the natural benevolence of his disposition, loath to turn 
children away, he got as much from some parents as he could, and 
admitted the others free ; so that in a short time his school increased 
&oni forty to near a hundred. Perplexed to know how to teach so 
my, and not wishing to send the more miserable home to their 
etched dwellings, he obtained some subscriptions from a gentleman 
Darned Sturge, for some of those who could not afford to pay, and 
It} as before with the others, making however some alteration, 
that of placing the youngest and most unruly, in number 
.y, under one of the elder boys, whom he had taken Into the 
D the " free Ibt," and for whom he had conceived much at- 
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ment: the name of this lad was Thomas Harrod, at that time n 
'en years of age. This was the first class put under the 
charge of a monitor. Finding that this lad conducted the little ones 
ably, and that they made progress under him, he tried the same scheme 
TJth others up stairs, and soon lost aU fears of not being able to teach 
those who came; but at this time he had nothing but the old ma- 
chinery of instruction, and was obhged to adopt eifpedient alter ex- 
pedient to accomplish hia designs. He now began to turn his whole 
attention to the work : spelling books were cut up and pages pasted 
against the wall ; the leaves of an old church reading-desk prayer* 
booh were made use of for the same purpose, and as he still continued 
to make progress «ith his scholars, so they continued to come to him 
at last in such numbers that the house would not contain them. 
Seldom at a loss for expedient, Joseph procured some rough stakes, 
and planted them in the ground, threw over them a few laths and 
some pieces of canvass by way of a roof, which, although it kept out 
the sun, was no security against the wet, and brought his classes into 
the yard. Still new scholars presented themselves, and every now 
and then, as citcumstances rendered it necessar)-, a new temporary 
roof and some more old canvass was put In requisition. Thus he went 
on. occasionaUy assisted by (he subscription of Mr. Slurge and others, 
till at last, the thing becoming much talked about, he was honoured 
by a visit from the present Duke of Bedford accompanied by the late 
Lord Somerville, who being pleased with what they saw, patronised 
Joseph and his system. 

Previously to this visit of the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somer- 
ville, the only person who assisted Lancaster to raise subscriptions 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. Slie solicited her immediate frieuda and 
connexion, and succeeded in obtaining about twenty-six guineas : 
with this kind assistance he was encouraged to go through the toil- 
some drudgery of raising subscriptions for the second year, in which 
he was so successful as to double the amount as well as the number 
of the scholars. Progressive improvement continued to be made, and _ 
when the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville visited the school ,1 
they found it in a sufficient degree organized and disciplined to strika -I 
them with the importance of the invention in a national point of viewi 
In a letter from the Duke on the subject, his Grace remarks : — 

" The advantages of the lustitulion struck me so forciMy, they were so ob- 
vioos, and apparent, that I could not hesitate to give eveiy eucoumgement in 
my power W so laudable and beneyolent a plan of education, which cannot 
liut tend to lietter the condition and improve the morals of the lower classes ■ 
in a very eminent degree."* 

KAccount of money collected and expended for the use of the FreeSchoo 
mgh Road, Soulhnark, instituted by Joseph Lancaster, 6th Month, 1 ""' 
Collected £118..10..O. 
Boys* ti 
uinimi I 
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mbscriptioE was dow commenced for the: purpose of building a 
School-room, cajiable of containing aU who might apply tor atlmit- 
tance. Bnt a vtwt deal of apiithy wns experiented on the subject, 
even by those who had given their Biib scrip tious, Ihroiigh the channel 
before meotioued, who, altliuiigh tliey gave tlieir money, never came 
near the school, and were by no means impregsed with the importnne» 
of the object One did not like to take tlie reeponsihility of HtniiiliDg 
first in a subscription — another, very pro[terly, did not like to Btand 
bei'oro his father, who was out of town — a third was indigjiog/'d. But 
appealing to the two noblemen before mentioned, a sub script ion was 
soon after raised, the school-room extended, at nn expense; of about 
£200, and in the short space of six weeks nfterwanls, the school 
presented nearly 800 children, organized by himself, with thi; assis- 
tance oidy of monitors taken from among the boys. 

Every one prophesied, escq.it those few wlio were yracticnlly ae- 

anaiiitea with Laucaster's energy iind the nimiber of his cKpedients, 
lat he would be overwhelmed with noise and confusion ; but" 
school presented the greatest order and discipline, and although d 
cient in some particulars, set bufore the world the imposing and b ' 

k Brought foTwaril 84 1 
,000 QniUs Anions) at 7s. ed. per thousand S 1 
Purses, lettered, 10s.; 7 silver pens, at Is. Od. each; dlialf- 
Clowns engraved, a reward of merit, 18s 3 t^ 

300 T<n-G, iScc, as premiums 

Coals ior firing', one chaldron 

Expense of exclusions to Waudsuurtli, Claphom, Sydeubam, Nof- 
wood, and Blacthealli, with 50, 80, or 124 hoys at a liiiiE, as a 

recreation and reward of attention to their Iniming 3 S 

4 Dozen writing books for boys unable to pay for tbem I 

10 Dozen slates, at 4s. (hi. per dozen ~ 

3 Dozen Universal Spelling Books, and 3 doz. ditto, by Merklia.. 
1 Dozen fiarbauld's Hpuns, 1 ditto Pastoral Lessons, and 4 diUo 

Hints for Children 

printing QOObills (directions for writing with accuracy), and 1500 

commendatory tJciets 

I'lSO Leather ditto, lettered, a reward of merit 

"0 Volumes, addition to the tibniry and class books 1 12 

£119 6 
Balance dneto J. L 16 

£11^ 10 

[. B. The School Circulating- Library consists of above 300 vols., 
to improve the morals of yonth, which tkey are permitted the use 
Mirding to merit. 

Number of Free Sehoolars admitted 134 

Gone to place or apprenticeii 13, expelled for bad 
behavioui or nou-atlendance 7, dead 1 31 

Present auinber of free scholais 113 
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nBAil Bpectacie of nearly one thouaand children m one room receiving 1 
mstructioa trom rme num. 

It waa next proposed to raise a fund to be applied to the training of 
roasters for wich schools as might l)e estnbliBOeJ in different parts of 
tlie kingdom, and a considerable sum was riiised for this [inrpose, 
while on the other hand subscrijitions jioureil In from every ijuarter. 
The Royal Family patronized hmi, and George the Third gave une- 
quivocal proofs of his approbiitiun ; and at a |)ersonal interview with 
him at Weymouth, in the siiranier of 18(15, assured him ot his sup- 
port, which he could never he jirevailed npon to relinquish. 'J 

Mr. Lancaster now travelled all over tlie kingdom, lecturing on hitfH 
plan of education, and setting up schools in various places. He hadi 
been ol>liged tu put his school aocoinits in London into the handt of ji j 
few disuitercstcd friends, and his training e&tabUshment soon becaoMM 
in a highly flourishing state. In his lectures he was peculiarly happy, fl 
and he never failed to draw lai^ audiences, M 

But a report that the king had witlidmwti his patronage, which wa^fl 
indnetriously circidated aliont this time, caiised a considerable failar^l 
in the subscriptions ; and before he could well i-ecover from this blo>ttffl 
a more decisive one was hurled at him from some of the dignitarisflfl 
of the church. The Archdeacon Diiub(vy had before preaehe^A 
against Mr. Lancaster as a dangerous innovater, and a sower of ho^V 
resy ; he now raised his voice i^iu within the walls of Saint Paul^W 
Cathedral, in solemn denunciation. He warned his brethren to " M| 
on their guard against the projected imjirovements hi the education 
of tiie poor." He accused Mr. Lancaster of excluding fiom his plan 
'die pecnhar doctrines of the gospel necessary to salvation. The plan 
itwlf he stigmatized "as calculated to answer no one purpose so 
much as that of amalgamating the great body of the people into ond J 
d^tical compound, and he designated the founder of tlic system biH 
one, who in these days of rebuke and blasphemy, had become tli^f 
mthor of a deceitf\d institution, the whole secret of which, for ths ' 
purpose of neutralizing all established opinioni), consisted in teaching 
tile rejection of all peculiar tenets, and the adoption of a kind of ^UO' 
te^hiad deism : an institution which called to mind the craf^ design of 
flie apostate Juliiin : to confound Christianity hy encouraging dissen- 
uon, as the best means of gradually eKtirpnting the name of Christ frnm 
tho earth ; and finally, that the arch-deceiver himself had an interest 
in the new system of education, inasmuch as this industrious pro- 
moter of heresy would not fail to turn it to the promotion of infide- 
lity.'' It must not, however, he supposed that the church entirely 
coincided with the injudicious and fiery Archdeacon. The Right 
Rev. Dr. H. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, who, to the many poofs 
of his liberality, and of mild and intrepid philanthropy which his 
pastoral lii'e afiorded, felt it his duty to espouse the cause of Mr. Lan- 
caster, and as the Bishop of London has recently done for a school 
on the British system at Honnslow, preached a sermon in favour of 
the plan, and for the aid of the school. I 

But the most formidable opposition experienced by Mr. LancastatJ 
uoBe from Dr. Bell, who in 1797 h»d published a ptunphletentitlaff 
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" An Experiment in Education, made at the Male Asylum, at Madras." 
This pamphlet detailed a plan of putting a school under the charge 
of the elder boys. This work was now re-published, and priority 
of invention was as stoutly claimed by the author, aa it was by 
Mr. Lancaster and his friends ; much acrimony and bitter feeling ^raa 
displayed on both aides in this controversy, and that excellent hody 
of people, the Socle^ of Friends, of whom Mr. Lancaster waa one, 
fell in for a portion oi' undeaerved censure, and even abuse, irona those 
who were the enemies of the church. It would have been well if the 
contending parties had colled to mind the acute remark of the Roman 
moralist, that the name of the inventor of a thing does not belong to 
hini who first conceives the idea of a thing, but rather to the man 
who exerts himself so fearlessly, so indefatigably ; and calls out ao 
long and loudly that he compeU mankind to liear him. Dr. Dell, after 
bis first puhhcation in 1787, was not heard of till Lancaster bad ex- 
tended his schoola over half the kingdom. 

But tbe education of the poor was of too important a character to 
be left thus to the precarious subscriptions of the public, or m the 
hands of the laity. The National Society was fonned in 1812, for the 
instruction of the poor in the principles of the estabhahed chm'ch ; 
and, as might be supposed, a vast number of the clergy, and others 
attached to those principles, withdrew their support from the Lancas- 
terian, and gave it to that under the name of Dr. Bell, which was 
henceforth called the National St/stem. 

However, a most formidable party espoused the Lancasterian sys- 
tem. The Whigs and the Dissenters, and many noblemen of truly 
liberal and noble character, including the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
with the still iaithiul adherence of the King and of the Prince Regent, 
who in this case waa zealous to tread in the steps of a beloved father,en- 
couragedit. But notwithstanding all this patronage, tbe funds were by 
no means equal to the expenses incurred; and after struggling with dif- 
ficulties, perhaps almost unparalleled in the history of any benevolent 
undertaking, himself and his pupils frequently in great want, ansin; 
often from the profusion of his expenditure, Mr. Lancaster was ar- 
rested for debt, and at length appeared in the Gazette as a bankrupt. 
Those faithful friends who had supported him on every occasion, had 
long endeavoured to exercise aprudential control over him. To tbem 
he had resigned the management of the pecuniary affairs of the In- 
stitution ; and failing to keep himself under that control and guid- 
ance which was essentially necessary to carry the designs contem- 
plated into effect, he at last, in a fit of mortification, left this country 
for America, where he still remains, A subscription, of about £1000, 
has been raised for him within the last two years, and with this a liffr- 
annuity has been purchased, to place him beyond the reach of want 
for the remainder of his days : an act creditable indeed to those who 
have so laudably interested themselves in his behalf. 

From the period of Mr. Lancaster's departure, we may date the 
establishment of the British and Foreign School Society ; the opera- 
tions of which, under a liberal and active Committee, composed of 
members of every religious sect, are establishing institutions for edu- 



MODEL SCHOOLS AND THilNIKG ESTABLISHMENT. 

5ie Society has never been unmindful that both its n. 
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ion in every part of the world. The object of the S( 
icate the poor in the elemejitary branches of education, ! 
ral and religious principles the youth of our own and foreign coua- 
tries ; and the model School in the Borough Hoad is open for the 
reception of masters of every description lor the purpose of learning 
the system. It is the fundamental principle of the British system 
that nothing shall be taught which can tend to prevent conscientious 
and pious parents, of any religious denomiuation, from sending their 
children for instruction ; the Bible, in the authorised version, or les- 
sons therefrom, without note or comment, being alone taught in the 
schools, while at the same time it is required that every child shall 
attend at that place of worship on the Sabbath day, winch their pa- 

«ts or friends may prefer. 
^e . _ 

ated to the British dominions as the first and principal object oil 
118 attention. Hence the support and management of the modeU 
Schoois in the Borough Hoad, and of the Establishment for the ini^ 
Btruction of masters and mistresses connected with them, have alway«1 
formed the main object of its attention. The flourishing state of these ' 
Schools and the good conduct of the children have been a source of 
gratification. These Schools, of which that for boys admits, and now 
contains, 500, and that for girls, 300, h&ve, since their establishment, 
given education, the former to 18,3.50, the latter to 9,270 children, 
making a total of 27,620. The endeavours used to adopt such mea- 
sures as might eventually lead to the establishment of Schools suffi- 
cient for the population and its vicinity, have been unremitting, and 
the number of their estahhshments have every year increased. In the 
metropolis 64 Sdbools are at present known to the Committee as being 
conducted upon the British system, in whicli not fewer than 7,000 
boys and 4,000 girls receive instruction, upon principles and by me- 
thods calculated to impress their minds with religious knowledge, and 
with pious and moral habits. The Committee endeavour to embrace 
every opportunity for multiplying Schools at home and abroad. They 
correspond with persons friendly to education in foreign parts ; they 
receive and communicate information ; have masters and mistresses 
at the Central School ; siipply teachers ; and afford foreigners every 
facility to study the plan and propagate it abroad. They keep a stock 
of slates, lessons, and sehoof apparatiis for the Schools formed upon 
the system. A limited number of persons engaged in the business of 
education are boarded and trained in the house, and are more imme- 
diately under the patronage and control of the Committee; others are 
trained and boarded at their own charge. 

It being our wish to make the public fully acquainted with all that 
the great Educational Societies are doing in England, we determined 
not to trust to documentary evidence, but whenever opportunity would 
permit to visit existing establishments, and from personal examination 
of the children, inform ourselves of those facts which no other me- 
thod would supply. Consistently with this principle we determined 
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upon spending a day at the Borough-Road School, for the purpose of* 
entering fully into all the practical details of the system ; and having 
understood that the School was open to the inspection of the public 
at all times, and that any individual was at Hberty to ask the children 
questions on the subjects taught, we made up our minds to be present 
at the opening of the School, and to remain until its close in the 
afternoon. 

A DAT AT THE BOROUGH-KOAD SCHOOL. 

We entered the School precisely at nine o'clock, and found the 
School half full of children saying the multiplication and pence ta- 
bles, while the children collected, which was in a few minutes. At a 
quarter past nine the doors were closed and every child in its place, 
the number present amoimting to 509. Upon the master's ascending 
the platform to read a portion of the Holy Scriptures before the com- 
mencement of business, the most perfect silence was obtained without 
any necessity for commanding it ; the master taking the Bible in his 
hand was itself a sufficient signal for quietude. There was something 
.calculated to awaken the heart to true spiritual feeling in the solemn 
silence that prevailed in so great a multitude, not broken by a whisper, 
and scarcely by a breath. After the chapter had been read writing 
commenced. 

WRITING BY DICTATION, 

The School is in form an oblong square ; desks are placed trans- 
versely at about 2ft. 6in. distant fi'om each other, clearing a passage 
all around them of six feet, which is used for the children to stand in 
semicircles when reading. At the. end of each desk is a monitor, who 
dictates, in a loud tone of voice, the word, and the signification, to 
be written by the class, thus — 

8th C LASS. Monitor. Omnipotent, all powerful. 

7th Class Confusion, disorder. 

6th Class Rejoice, to he glad. 

5th Class House, a place to dwell in. 

4tb Class M.ea,t, fleah used for food. 

3rd Class l^og> a faithful animal. 

2nd Class No 

1st Class C 

While these words were being written on the slates, the monitors 
pass^ed behind the boys, giving directions for holding the pen, &c., 
and after they had written the several words dictated, the word was 
given by a general monitor, who stood in front of them, to *' show 
slates," and the whole School, by a simultaneous movement, raised 
their slates into a proper position, while the monitors went down and 
inspected them, directing the attention of the scholars to any defects 
not properly corrected. The monitors then returned to the heads of 
their classes, and the command was given to lay down slates, to clean 
.dates, which was performed by every boy in the School at the same 
time, without the shghtest confusion, every movement being gone 
through with the same precision as would have been by a regiment 
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loldiers. These exercises continued for three quarters of an hour, ' 
the order was given and every chUd rose from hia seat an3 
marched round the school-room to the reading stations, at which 
places large cards were hung, with portions of Scripture printed upon 
them in large type, before which the children were arranged in semi- 
circles. Into these we entered, and by the side of the monitors lis- 
tened to what was going on ; ourselves proposing questions, and 
obtaining replies, which were recorded by two young men appointed 
for that purpose. 

FIRST CLASS — THE AtPHABET. 

this class there were no boys, the alphabet not being taught Ir 

usual way, a single letter at a time ; but in connection with word*:| 

baring a definite meaning ; o plan which experience has found to b 
the best. The second class likewise contained no boys, they havin 
been removed into the third, or words of three letters. 

^^^t THIRD CLASS — ^WOEDS OF THREE LETTKILS. 

^^^Ronitor. Spell Be£. B ee.— What is a bee ? A little ioEect— What is i 
^^|Boff One boy: Sugar. Another hoy : Flowers.— We asked what s< 
^^mSms? One hoy: I know, only I forget; boys aiterwaicls said, roses, tulips ■ 
Iratter-cups. — What else is a bee fond of, what does it lite to do ? Worlt. — 
How dues the bee work? Gathers honey. One litfle hoy repeated " How doth. 
Ihe little busy hee." — Wlio oaght to workF Every bcNiy.— What for? To get 
theii living. — What ought not those to do who are lazy? Tliey ought not to 
eat. — When do hoys work? When they go ,of errands for theirmothers; ■-— ■ 
they come la Echool. 

Die. Spell die. D i e.— What is it In die? One hoy: To be ieai 
Another boy: To die clothes. — Is that how yoa spell dye lo dve clolhea?'! 
Another boy: Di/e. — Tell me who will die? All people. — wliat makes 
people die? When they grow old. — What mates people die eoou? Drink. 
— WTiat drink mates people die soon? Gin, rum, brandy, too much beer 
and wine.— What is the saieBt drink? Water. — Whyf Because it won't raako 

Jou stupid. — When a man drinks too much beer, what is he? [I expected ~ 
ere the word tip.sy, or drunk; but foimd they had more comprehen"^* 
answers.] One boy: H^e is silly. Another: He is stupid. Another: 
is mad. Another: He is foolish, and talks nonsense. Another: Ho los 
his senses. Another: He loses bis money. Another: He loses his work. ' 
Another: He rolls about in the mud like a pig. Another: He kicks, and 
fights, and sueaca, and kicks up a row."* Another hoy: Knocks the tea things 
about — What ought we to be? Sober, Another hoy; Temperate. — What 
will make ub temperate ? Belonging to the Temperance Society. 

God. Spell God. WTio is God? One hoy: Up in the sky. Another: 
■Testis Christ. AnoUier: The Maker of heaven and earth. Another: The 
father of us all. Can you see him ? No. — Can he see you f " The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good." — Tell me soiu 
evil things. Swearing, breaking the Sabbath, telling lies. — When you d 
eril is God pleased or angry? Angry.— What will happen to those who A 
evil' They will go to prison. Another: God will punish them. 



• This may appear a llulc inelegant lo eeits polite 
'he children precisely as lUcy wctE teceited hy us. 

Vol. l.—^^l, 1835. 
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Cup. Queationed by the Monitor. Wliat is a cup made of. Gold, silvef, 
china. — Who drinks out of ((old cups? The King. — Who drinks out ot'chitw 
cups! The gent] epeople. — Who drinks oulof earthenware cups ^ Poorpeople. 
— What is drunk out of cupsf Tea, coffee. — Where does t«a come from? 
— WTiere does coffee come t'roro ? — What is the inside of & cup f Hollow. — 
The outside? Conves.— What is the edge called? The brim. 

FODBTH CLASS — ^WORDS OP FOUR LETTERS. 

Mind. Spell raind. What is mind? The thinking pnrt of the head^ — 
What ought we to think about? Religion. — What is religion! Thinlunf 
ahout God and doing his will. — What do you think you ought to do i ftay to 
him, pnuse liim, keep his word. —What do you mean by keeping his word? 
Obey what he says. — Where do you find what God says ! In the Bible. — 
What ifl said there that we ought to do i To lore God, to fear him. Another 
hoy; To love our parents,toloveoiieanother.— Ought you to hate any thing? 
Ye«, sin,— What is rin ? Breaking of God's law. Another: Wioke'dnegs.— 
How could you sin against your father and uioEhcr! By not doing what they 
bid ns, not to love them. — Tell me something you might do in school that 
would be sin. To strike a boy, not mind our monitor. — If a boy was to strike 
jou, what ought you to do ! Foipve him.- — How often! Always. — Who was 
struck and would not strike again ? Je&us Christ. — Who struck him? The 
soldiers. — Whut did Jesus say when he was ill used? Faflier, forgive them; 
they know not what ihey do. — What part of the Lord's Prayer spealis of for- 
giveness! Forgive us OUT trespasses.. 

CoKN. What is com? Different kinds of grain. — Name some. Whest, 

Se, oats, barley.— What do you make from wheat ? Flour.— What of flonr ? 
read. — How is the fiour made ? The wheat is ground in a mill. — What 
turns the mill ? Wind, water, horses, sieani.— What is made of barley ? Mall, 
beer.— Tell mc some kinds of beer. AJe, porter, lahle beer, — What is the lue 
of oats ? To make oatmeal, and to feed horaes, fowls, and rabhils. — What do 
you make of oatmeal ? Gruel. 

School. What is a. school ? A place where you learn. — What do you 
learn at school ? What is good — reading, writing, and arithmetic — ^liat 
else? To fear God and honour the king, to love brothers and allneople. — 
Why are all people brothers ? Because God is the father of all.— mio is th« 
ling? The chief ruler of a nation.— What is our king's name? William the 
Fourth. — How can we honour the king ? By obeying the laws. 

Treb. What has a tree got ? Trunk, branch, root, hough, leaf, blosEom, 
fruit, seed. — Where does the leaf grow ? On the branch. — Where does As 
branch grow ! On the bough. — What grows on the trunk ? The bark. — What 
in the middle! Tlie pith.— What is the bark used for? To tan leather.— 
What comes out of the bud! The leaves, the blossom, the fruit. — What is the 
seed for ! To make the plant grow agaiu. — What is that part of the seed 
called that has the life in it ? The germ. 



(In this class the hoys commence reading easy portioiui of Scripture.) 
Boy reads — " For thia is our God for ever and ever ; he will be our 
guide even unto deatli." 
What God is this^ Our God. — Is he any olher people's God! Yes, thOM 
that believe in him. — Wiat are those peoplecallcd who do not believe in him! 
Atheists. — What do iiome people make to worship as a god? Images. — What 
Bie these people called ? Idolatei's, Heathens. — In what parts of tlie world 
' AM people heathen f In China, in Hindoostan. — What ure those people called 
who go to preach the true God? Misnonaries. — What did the Jews call Ood! 
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Jeliovali, — Wlial sort of a being is God ? He is holy. Another boy ; He is 
wise. Another; He is gooA, he is omnipoteut.— What is ihat? Able lo . 
erery thing. — How long- is he our God t For ever anrt ever-^Whal has he 
given for our guide iu his will ? One bay ; The Bible. Anolhet : The com- 
raandraenls. Another; Seut Jesua Christ. Another: Ministers to preach. 
Another ; A church. — What else to act on our minds f The Spirit of truth, 
" Christ the true light that tighteth every mau that cometh into the world." 
Another; TheHolySpiriL Another: The Holy Ghost.— What for? To guide 
us, to comfort us, to show us we are sinoers. 

Ahothkk boy heads — "Declare his glory among the heathen, his 
wonders among all people." 

What is declare ; Make known.— What is glor}-f Brightness,— What was 
called the glory of God among the Jews i The ark of the covenant. — Why 
was it called the glory of God ? Because it referred to God manifest in the 
flesh.^How was God manifest in the flesh ? In Jesus Christ, — Tell me some 
«f the vondert of God? The creation, the deluge, confusion of languages, 
the ten plaguesof Egypt — Did Jesus Christ perform any wondeisp Yes,his 
niijiflclcs. — What did he do them by, his own power or bj the power of 
God? By his own power.... Prove this from Scripture' "Jeaussaidto the 
leper, Iwtll; be thou clean." 

\This class ipelb iwrrfs of two si/Uables.'] 

Sacheo. What is sacred ? Holy.— Tell me something sacred ! The Bible, 
The Holy Scriptures, the New Testament, Another boy : The name of God. — 
Prove that from Scripture ? " Holy and reverend is his name," tiie name of 
tlhrist is holy. — What is said of his name ! That every knee shall bow to it 

Noted. WTiat is noted ! Tellmesomethingthat is noted: Alien.- What 
is a lion noted for i For strength, for courage, und for boldness, [answered 
collectivelj.] Tell me of some noted men ? One boy; Samson was noted 
for strength. Another: Mosesfor meekness. Another: Solomon fur wisdom. 
Another: Job for patience,Nebiichadnezaarfo(tyranny,Nen>foT cruelty to the 
christians.— Tell me some noted places i St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Peter's at 
Rome.— Wliat is England notml for! for commerce, and for liberty.— What 
isSwitzerland noted for-' Its mountains. 

Opphess. What is to opnresa f To make slaves of.— Who were oppressed ! 
Thelsraeiilesby the Egyptians. — WTioelse have been oppressed? The Blanks 
by the Whites.— Who has made them free * The English govemmenL— How 
can people oppress each other? By taking advantage of each other, by speak- 
ing ill of one another, by making thom work hard and not paying them 
enough. 

Bei-xsi., What is meant by reveal ? To make known. — Who was the gos- 
pel first maile known to ? To the Jews. — Did they receive it ? No. — Who was 
it then preached to? The Gentiles,— Who are ilie Gentiles? All narions ei- 
"eottiie Jews. — What is a thing called when it is revealed ? A revelation. — 
Is the Christian religion called ? The revealed religion. — How did God 
dit? by the Patriarchs, tlie Prophets, by Jesus Christ. — What was tbii I 
" '. The revelation of ihe mystery. — What is a myslery ? A secreu 



U elasi alio reaAi selerlions frrmi the Scriptures, butof a vtore advanced kirui.'] 

t BEADS. — " Servants obey your masters in all things according to 

to the flesh ; not with eye service, as men please '' ' 

singleness of heart, fearing God." 

What is meant by servants? One who serves another for wages. — What ii 

he called who serves another without wages ^ A slave. — Isit right that <n 
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should serve anolherwithout wages? "No; theiaboureris wortliy of hishire". — 
Wliat areyou to do to your masiers? Serve them well iu all thiogs.^ — Are jou 
to obey tliemiu every tiling thej tell yon? No, Yea [hesitation;] al>oj:insl1 
lawlul tbiugs, — Who are masters according to the flesh! Out eartUy nws- 
ters.— Who else is our Lord and master? JesusChrisL— What is meant hy 
eye service ? Only to work when your master loolis at you. — How ought you 
then to serre your masters! As well when they are not looking at you as when 
they lire. — Whnt is meant hy men-pleaEers ! People who care about pleaang 
only men.^Whflt is singleness of heart P Having only one motive, and tlui( 
the tight one, the'Iovecf God. 

Anotheh EOT READS — " For even hereimto were ye called, becaiiav 
Cfarist also suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye should 
follow his steps," 

What is an example ! A pattern. — Whoselsus an esample! Jesus Christ. 
— Whatdidhesetusanexampleof? Obedience to parents. — Provethat: "He 
went down to Nanaietb, and was suhject unto them". — What other example 
did he show us ? An csampie of prayer. — Prove that ; And he pi-ayed more 
earnestly, and the sweat was, as it were, great drops ol' blood falling to the 
ground. — Another example: Of meebiess.— How did he show meekness } 
"When he «asreviled,he reviled not again." — How of patience? "He wasled 
like a lamb to the alaughler." — How of humility ! By eoming down from hea- 
ven, and taking the form of man, by washing his disciples' feet. — What ii 
meant by following his steps ? To do as he did.— What dio. he do ; He went 
about doing good. — Tell me some who followed Christ's esample ? The Apostles, 
Hondid they do this? By preachinghis Gospel, and performmg miracles. — By 
■whose power did lliey act ? By Christ's power. — How do you know that ! Peter 
and Jolm said, " In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk." 

[Thia clots spells wordt of three st/llahles.'] 
Boy spells Faithfulness. 

Tell me some people who were faithful to God when they were tried ! Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego. — Who else ? Daniel. 

Emigrate. — What is it to emigrate? Remore from one country to another. . 
— Wlial are people called who emigrate ? Umigranls. — Where do they go to ! 
A colony. — ■\Vhat is a colony ? A place peopled by people from another coun- 
try. — Same some colonies ? West Indies, Van Dieman's I^nd, Pensylvauia. 
— Who founded that colony! William Penn. — How did he get the land? 
Bonghlit of the Indians.^ — Did all do ao who founded colonies? No. — Who did 
— • ' The Spaniards. — How did they obtain them ? By force of a 
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Fertilize — What is the meaning ? To make fruitful. — What is this ap- 
plied to ! The ground. — What makes the ground fertile ! Sun and the rtdn. 
— What country is very fertile! Egypt.— What is the cause of that ? The 
overflowing of uie Nile. 

Impious. — Whatisiinpions! Ungodly. — Name some impious kings : Pha- 
raoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar. — How was Pharaoh impious ? By keep- 
ing the Israelites in bondage afler God's wonders. — How was he punished im 
tins? He was drowned, wiUi all his army, in the Hed Sea. — How did Belshaz- 
zar show his impiety ? By using the sacted vessels, — What happened to hitn ? 
He was killed at his feast — How did Nebuchadnezzar show his impie^? By 
saying no God could deliver Shadrach. Meshach, and Abednego out of his 
hands. — Did God show him his error ' Ves. — Did he do anything else to him? 
Yea, he humbled him for his pride. — How was he humbled ? He lost his rea- 
son, and became as a beast. 
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'l3TtU chualta read/ tJie Scripture Exlracts from thi Old and Neui Testament.'^ J 
JOHN V. 

Vek. 39, Search the ScriptureB ; for in them ye think ye have eternal ' 
life : and they are they which teatii'y of me, 
Wliat is meant by Eearcli f To look into, to look after. — What is the Scrip- 
ture? The Holy Writings.— What are these called ? The Bible and Test- 
ament.^ Who wrote the Scriptures ! Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy GhosL — Name some of these. [Most of the writers of the 
Old and New Testament were here named.] Wbat difference is there in the 
Holy Writings? Some are historical, some prophetical, and some epistolary. 
Who wrote most of the epistles? Paul.— What were the Scriptures written 
for? Our learning. — What else? To show the way to eternal life. — W'Ttat 
else? " For doctrine, for correction, for instruction in rigphteouaness," — Show 
me some part of tlie Scriptures that applies to doctrine. Jesus said," ye must 
be bom again." Another boy : " he that believeth on the Son, hath ererlastin^ 
life." Another hoy : " For he is a propitiation for our sins ; and not for our 
ana only, but for the sins of the whole world;" "He that believelh and is 
baptised, shall he saved;" "For as oft as ye do eat of this bread, and drink of 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till he come." " There are three Ihat 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these 
three are one." Another boy : " MoreoTCr, whom he did predestinale, them. 
he also called, and whom he called, them be also justiiied, and whom he jus- 
tified, them he also glorified." Tell me some passage thnt affords reproof. 
" Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord." Some passage that speaks of 
correction and retribution : Ananias and Sap^him struck de^ for lyia^. Eli 
was suffered to die al the news of the ark being token, for not correcting his 
sons. Absalom for rebelling against his father. Herod for his cruelty for 
slaying the children, died miserably. Ahsh for coveting Naboth's vineyard. 
Adam and Eve, Cain was a vagabond. Some passages tiiat speak of instmc. . 
tioii:"Gototheant,thousluggani." "LethimHiatstole,stealnomore." "ThoaJ 
ahalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. Thou slialt love thy neigh-* j 
bottr as thyself." Did our Saviour ever give any general maxiB " ' 
tion? "Whatsoever therefore je would that men should do to joi 
EO to them." 



{Thii datt spelli wardi of four syllahles and gives the dmiwd'ons.] 
Ihpobtatidn. What is importation ? To bring goods from one country to J 
another.— What does im mean? in. — What else is the word derived from! 
PorW, to carry. — Some other word derived frommirto! Porter. — Some other 
-word? Portable. — Some other word! Export — What is meant by cr! To 
gooutof! Where is it used ? In the Bible, Eiodus, — What does transport 
mean? To go beyond. 

Maniificture. What is manufacture derived from? Manii, the hand; 
factiu, made.— What does it mean ? Things made by the hand. — Tell me 
something manufactured. Linen, from Rax; eorthenwaje. — Tell me some 
country in which flai used to grow. EgypL — Does it grow now in England ? 
Tes.— What is flax ! A tall plant. — How is it prepared for the purpose of 
making linen : First by soaking, then by separating the fibres by heating, — 
What county in England is famous for linen manufiiclure ? Lancasliire. — 
Tell me something else manufactured. [The children here describe the pro- i 
ce«5 of pin making,] Are pins always inade by the hand ? No, by machinerf.i.. 
— What is the place called where machinery makes things i A factory. — Whf I 
is it not manufactory ? Because niani'j, the hand, is left out. 
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By dieMouilor : spell DnouEDARy. Wbut is a dromedary ? The largest 
animal of [be camel kind. — What sort of an auimal i? it ! A larjte uue, biffgei 
ihaii a cow,uit!i two Jumps on its bock. — Whicli is the largest of the 'burops^ 
The onebehind. - What is the difiFrenre betneeD a camel and a dromedair? 
One has one hump and the other two.— What couiitiy do they live in? Anbta. 
— What are they used for ? To carry things across the desert. — Why do thej 
use the camel! Because they can go 7 or 8 days witliout water. — Why else! 
Because their feet are like sjiunge, and tliey do not feel the heat of the snn. 

By the Mcmitot r PEt.it«N. — A large bird. Tell me some binl it very much 
resembles f The swan. — Tell me m what point it is like a swan ; In shape 
and ccilour.~-Tell me something it is remarkable for ; lis long bill and pouch, 
— How long is ila bill ? About 14 inches.— -What is a pouch ! A kind of bag. 
— What is the use of the pouch ! To keep its food in. — Huw do they get the 
food out of Ibeir pouch > They press it against their breast— What do they 
lire upon '. Fish. — How do they catch the hsh ! The; dart upon them. — TeU 
me some opiniou the ancients had of this bird! They thought it fed its young 
with its blood. — Is this true ! No. 



EIGHTH C£A 

We now proceeded to the esanunation of the Eighth Class, or bojs 
who read in the Bible and the Society's book of extracts, ia which is 
coniprised the monitors, aud from which the monitors are selected. 
The aggregate number of this class is 230, being nearly half the 
school. The chapter selected by us was the third chapter of DanieL 
The reading upon the whole was satisfactory, bnt in so large a daas, 
as might be supposed, was unequal. I waa enabled to ascertain that 
thoae were the nest readers who Lad worked their way regularly through 
all the lower classes ; and the reading of these was such as to leave 
little to be wished; it was slow, cleai', distinct, and natural in tone 
and manner, as imlike the readiug generaUy in what are termed Cha- 
rity Schools, as can be supposed. After the chapter had been read, 
we questioned the class, and here subjoin our interrogations and the 
anawera returned : 

Wbal have you been reading? An account of the deliverance of Shadradi, 
Meshacb, and Abednego. Of what nation were these three persons ? Israel- 
ites. Why were they called IsraeUtes ? Because they descended from Israel, 
or Jacob. When was Jacob's naraechanged to that of Isweli' When he wrestled 
with the angel. Who was Nebuchadnezzar? King- of Babylon. Where wa* 
Babylou? On the river Euphrates. Into what part of the ocea'n docsthe Euphrsr 
tes fall P Into the Arabian Gulf. Do yon read of the Euphrates any wbeR 
else in the Bible? Yes; it was one of the rivers that went through the garden 
of Eden. — What kind of a city was Babylon ? [Here, in reply to numerous 
questions concerning ancient Babylon, according to the deseriptiou left OS 
ij Herodotus, of its siege and capmie by Cyrus, of its state about the time 
of Christ according to Diodorus Siculus, of the prophecies conceminff its &11 
□r desolation, of their fulfilment, and of its present state, wercceired ftemiKt 
comjjrehensive and satisfactory answers.] Where were the Jews at the time 
of this occurrence ? In Babylon.— Under what circnmstances were dieythe»ef 
They had been taken captives. — Why did God suffer those to be taken captirei, 
to whom he had afforded so many signal deliverances P Because tbey disobey- 
ed God, and transgressed very much after the abomination of the Heathen. 
[Here the 14th, ISth, 16lh, and 17th verses of the 36lh chapter of Chronielw 
were repealed by several of the class.] What was the great abominalioo irf 
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k 'Heathens f Idolatry.— Do jou recollectwhoin God called, Htsomeremote ', 
Hfod, from the Idolatry of the very oation of which you have been reading^F 
Abraham. — What did he say to him ? Arisp, get thee out of thy coantiy aud 
from thy kindred. — Did the Jews ever before forget God ami became idols' 
tors? Yes; several times. — Name some of the instauces: One boy: Whwi 
they worshipped the golden calf. Auotber boy : When they made their 
children pass through the (ire to Moloch, and worshipped Baal. Another 
hoy: Jeroboam made two calves of gold, and Htid, Behold thy gods, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt. — Was Jeroboam punished for this? 
Ves; his hand was withered. — Where did the Jews, in all probability, become 
acquainted with the worship of a calf? In Egrpt — Why? Becauee the 
Egyptians worshipped the os Apis, tbeii principal god. " 
other nations adch'cted to idolatry? Fes; 
were the principal gods of the Greeks ? Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. — Do you 
know of any other ancient nations idolatois P Yes ; the ancient inhahitnols of 
England. — What were their objects of worship? The Sun, Moon, Toisco, 
Woden,Thor, Friga, and Saturn, from which are derived ourdaysof the week. 
In the homage paid to the idol you hove been reading of, who was the real 
receiver of itf Nebuchadnezzar. — Did all give him this homageP All but 
the Jews. — Do you recollect of any body, in more modem times, who refused 
homage to something, a tyrant set up for that purpose ? Yes ; William Tell 
would not how at the hal of Gresler. — Why would he not do this? Because 
he would not allow his counUy to he enslaved. — Which was the highest mo- 
tive, that of Shadrach, Meshach, andAbednego, or thai of William Tell ? 
That of Shadrach, &c. — Why !• Because theirs was of a godly motive, pro- 
ceeding from faith : bis only proceeded tiom a love of liberty. — Can yon tell 
me the motive of those that accused the Jews ? One hoy : Envy. Another : 
Malice. — What is the difference between envy and malice? Envy is, being 
pained at another's happiness; malice, wishes to deprive him of it. — What 
does malice lead to F Murder, sometimes. — Give me an instance ? Cain and 
Abel ; Joseph and his Brethren ; and Satan, when he templed Eve. — Did the 
malice of ibc Chaldeans have this effect on Shadracb, &c. ? No ; Because 
God delivered tbem.— Why did he deliver tbem 1 Because they had faith. — 
What is fnith? Belief and confidence in the promises of God. — What means 
did God use to delivev tliein ? He sent his angel into the midst of the fiame.T— 
Whom did this angel resemble ? "The form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God." — Who is the Son of God ! Jesus Christ — Where did Christ come from ? 
From heaven. — Prove tbat from scripture: One boy; " Before Ahram was, I 
Am." Another boy : " In the beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God) and the word mas God." Another bi^ : " The second man is the Laid 
fcom heaven." Another hoy ; "Jesus stud I come from heaven, not to do taj 
own will." Another : " For by him were all things created that are in heavei^. 1 
or that are in earth, visible and invisible." — Where didChristfirstappearP At ^ 
Bethlehem. — In what form ? He whs bam of the virgin Maiy, he came ai 
child. — Was it prophesied that he should do this? "Behold, a vii^ shall con- 
ceire and bear a son," &c. " Unto us a child was horn, unto us a son is 
pren," Sic— What did Christ come into the world to do ? To save the world. 
Give roe some passages to prove this ? " For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-b^otten Son." Another hoy: "This is a foiihful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners." Another boy: "Herein is love, notthatwe loved God, hut that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." Another hoy : "All we, 
like sbeep, have gone astray, and turned every one to his own way, and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." — Who are sinners F All people. 
—Prove this ; "All have sinned aud come short of the glory of God — there is 
none righteotis, no, not one." — Why was it necessary that Christ should come 
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into llic wurld foe the salvittioii of sinners T Because, if he had not died, all 
mankind must have been lost. — Wbal did Jtsus Clirist do, tlieu, to save man- 
kind ? Died on the cross. — How does bis djinj; on the cross save them ? Be- 
caiiBehe died in their stead. — Prove this from scripture; "For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God." 
— But had God nothing to do with mans salvation P "God was in Christ, »- 
ooDciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them." 
Another bo;: "He made him lobe sin for us that knew no sia, that we might 
he made the righteousness of God in bim : Whom. God both set forth to be a 
propitiiildnn, through faith, in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God." — When tbe 
Jewish people committed sins before Christ cauic into the norld, what means 
were taten to expiate tbem T Sacrifices. — What were those sacrifices 1 Bulls, 
rams, lamhf, and goats. — What was necessary to render these sacrifices accep- 
table to God? Faith, — Faith in what? Faith in considering tbem as types of 
the sacrifice of Christ. 

How does Christ's sacrifice save us from sin? By his blood: "Without the 
shedding ofbtood there is no remission of sins." AiiDtherboy: By redeeming 
us: "Forasmuch as ye know that ve w.ere not redeetned with corroprible 
things, hut with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot." Another boy: "In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace." — 
What is Uie shedding of Christ's Wood for our sins called? T!ie atonement, 
a propitiation. — What is an atonement? A satisfaction for an injury which 
obtains pardon through it. — Why could not man make this atonement him- 
self? " Because all men hare sinned." Another hoy: "Because all are under 
the curse;" for God said, "Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the hoot of the law to do them." — But why 
could we not save ourselves by our own good conduct? It is said, "Not by 
works, lest any man should boast. Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but acuording to his mercy he saved us by we washing of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost." — What is gmce? Free faviour of 
God. — What is regeneration? Being horn again. — Wliat do you andeisland 
by being bom again? Being changed in heart by the power of the Ho^ 
Ghost. — Prove that this is necessary from Scripture? "Except a man be bom 
again he cannot enter the kingdom of God." Another boy: "That which is 
bom of the fiesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit" — Cu 
those who have not undergone this change understand its operation P "The 
natural man receiveth not tlie things of the spirit of God, for they are fooBgh- 
ness unio him; neither can he know them because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned." "Because the carnal mind is enmity against God; it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be." Another boy : " Ye have receiTed 
the Spirit of adopdon, whereby, we cry, Abba, Father." "The Spirit itadf 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God." — What is it 
without which it is impossible topleaseGod? Failb. — What is faith? "Futh 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." — Hw 
faith then to do with the free grace or tavonr of God? "By grace are J< 
saved, through failb, and that uot of yourselves, it is the gift of God," — WJqt 
else does faiili include ? Belief.— What must we believe? That Christ is Me 
and willing lo save all that come to him. — Is there any otlier way of ealn- 
tion? Christsaid, "I am the way, the truth, and the lile; no man comellilO 
theFatherbutbyme." Anoiherboy: "Neither isthere salvniion inany other! 
toi there is noue other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." — What is said of those who do not believe ? " He that.bf- 
liereth and is bantised shall be saved, and he that believelb not shall be 
damned."— In whose name were the Apostles commanded lo baptise? '.'Ifl lj» 
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e of the I'alher, and of the Son, and of tlie Holy Gliosl."— Bnt you s&H 1 
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n an; other name than Uiat of Christ, han 



yOn include two other names? Because "these three are one." — Uau you prove 
■that from Scriptuie? "For there are three that leai recDrd in heaven, the 
Fatlier, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one." Another 
boy: " 1 and my Father are one." Another boy; " Unto the Son he saith, 
thy throne, oh God, is for ever and ever." Christ said, "He that halU seen 
me hath seen the lather." — What do you understand by these passages? That 
each of the ihree persons is God. — What arc the offices of tlie ihird person, 
the Holy Ghost! He comes to our minds to teach us. Another boy : To guide 
us. Another boy : To comfort us. Another hoy : To sanctify us. Another 
boy; He inspired the prophets. Another boy: Our bodies are his temple. 
Another hoy; Holy men spake as thef were moved by the Hoij Ghost. 
Another boy; He descended on Jesus Christ in the form of a dove. Another 
boy; Appeared on the apostles on the day of Pentecost. Christ swd, " Be- 
hold, I am with you to the end of the world."— What do you understand by 
the last passage ? That Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are one and the 
«ame. — How can you jadge of a person's being under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit? By their worls. Another boy: "The fruit at the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, lonn-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meelcness, temperance." 

I quGstioned the clusa further on their moral dudes, and was equally 
delighted with, the propriety of their replies, evincing that they were 
wdl-grounded in all the fundamental doctrines, as well as the practi- 
cal precepts, of the Christian religion. Onpoints where some little diffi- 
culty appeared, the answers were generally returned in the very words 
of ScriptTire, but in places on which there cotild be evidently no dif- 
ference of opinion, more latitude was observable iu the replies, as will 
be seen in our report of them. On the whole, the exhibition was one 
auchfls we have seldom witnessed, and affords abundant evidence that 
the system is calculated to impart, not only a scriptural, but a i*"j 
ligious education, one calculated to make the ristna generation got ' 
men, good subjects, and usefid and uitelligent members of society, 

QEOGRAPIIY. 

Geography, as taught in this school, combines Modem, Ancien 
and Sacred Geography ; and is taught in connection with Histoid 
Chronology, and Map Drawing. The first peculiarity that strud^ 
us was, tliat books are not put into the hands of the boys, nor are 
they required to learn tasks. A series of maps, the maps of the 
Kildare- street Society, and which, by the way, are exceedingly incor- 
rect, are hung up at wliat are called the Geographical stations. At 
these stations there are live divisions, comprising nearly 100 boyMj" 
The monitor has Pinnock's Geography In his hand, and from this 1| 
reads a passage (the whole class being attentive listeners), once, twi© 
^^^i sometimes thrice over : he then puts questions to thu boys a 
^^^KjE he has read to them in the following manner : — 
^^^^n>aib)T reads from page 233. " Thus fell the Roman empire in the west. 
^^^^mutem empire suhsitted about a thousand vears longer, to the taking of 
^^Btttentinnple by Mahomel II. a. d. 1453." This was twice read distinctly 
Tlie Monitor. What empire fell ? Boy. The Roman empire in the West^ 
Whft dcslroved it? The Heruli,— About what year? 476.— Who head' 
tiM! Heiuli?' OdoacL— What title did he laie? King of Italy.— Draw I 
Vol. \.— April, 1835. e k 
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outlines of Ilaly F Boy commenPCE dmwinfr the oiitiinea of Italy. — Monitflt 
proceeds: Hnw mticli laager did the eaGlern empire (lulisisti* lOOOjcars. — 
WhutwaslLscupiliil! Cousianiitiople.— WLotookit? Malmmel II.— Wlien? 
In 1453. — [Tlie l»» iiad finished drawing un the slate tte outlines of Italy.] 
MoniCortoalHiy'. Wt a quej^lion. Boy. Uow did CoDSlantinople lake Hs 
name? Anotlicr Iwy. From Constanline, Emperor of Roioe. — MoniloE to ajio- 
tlier boy : Put a queslioo. Boy. What is meant by the Boman empire iu 
the West 7 Ilaly, and tlie westeru piDvinces. — Monitor to anolLer boy i Put a 
ooestion. Boy, How did the eouuuy obtain the name of IlalyF MoniKir. 
From Ilalus, the kiug nf Ilie SeuiiLi. — Another boy. Who were the Seculi? 
A people of ancient Italy. — Another boy. How long had the Roman empire 
lasted F Monitor. 1329 yean. — We then put ibe following quesIlonsT Who 
were the HeruliF One nf the Gothic nanonuP — Who was the last emperor 

of the weatem empire? Aiigiistulna Was Rome always governed by tin^F 

No. — What by beside P SomeLimcii hy i-onsuls, somelimes by emperoi'a. — Who 
were the two first cunsiils? Brutus and Collatiuua. —What was his name he- 
aides Brutus? Luciuf^ Junius. — Was there any other Bratus? Yesj Marcus 
Brutui. — Was he remarkalile forauy tiling? Yes;for killing Julius Casar. — 
Was this right or wrong? Wrong. — VVIiy? Because thou shult do no murder. 
— Where d'id Brulua die? He slew himself a(\erthe battle of Philippi. — 
Was Philipjii in Italy ? No ; in Macedonia. — Make n point on tlie map where 
Rome is sitnate. [Pcjint made.]— What river runs throngh Rome? The 
Tiber,— Dmw some other rivets on the mop! [The Amo, the Po, and the 
AdJge drawn.] Which of these rivers has liie greftleat unmlier of towns on 
it? The Po. — What are the principal mountains in It aly ? The Appenninesj 
the Alps no the northern extremity, — Draw then). [These were Ghown by 
jagged lines.] You mentioned the empire of the west, can you tell me who 
founded the empire of the east? Valens. — Where was this? Principalljin 
Ada. — How long did it last? About 1100 years. — Had this empire any other 
name? Yes, the Greek or Lower Empire. — Do you recollect who iuvaded tie 
Asiatie provinces? The Saracens and the Turks. — Who were the Saracens? 
They were called Saracens, fhmi Sacmc, a term thai signifies toplundei or 
rob. — Wllo Wits it orertumed tlie dominions of the Turts and SaiaeenBin 
Asia? Gengis Khan.- Who w-aa he? Chief of the Mogul Tarlars.— Were 
his conquests extensive? He overran Russia, Tartarv, part of China, and 
HindoBtnn.— Wlieuce do ne get the names Mogul and Tartar ? From Mogul 
and Tartar, the tun sons of Alanza Khan. — Who were the Turks? Theyaie 
supposed to be the descendants of Turk, a predecessor of Alanza Khas. 
Another Draft or iXinsion. 
At this the outlines of the map of England were drawn ; and on a 
place being named by the monitor, a dot was immediately placed by 
one of tlie boys at the proper spot. Tims ; Monitor. Show me Itbe 
sittiation of York ! Draw a line from London to York. — He then 
required them to rtame all the places in the line of road, and as each 
place was HEimed, he asked them some particulars respecting its situa- 
tion, history, maniifactiu^B, and celebrated men; with other particu- 
lars, till the joiuney was performed. 

SjVCRED geoghaput. 
On reaching this draft, we found the pupils p'U'suing a cotirse anal- 
ogous to Ibia ; but varymg, inasmuch as the outline was not drawn, 
The monitor asked where our Saviour was born ? A dot was made on 
the slate to represent the place. He then asked in what tribe that 
was placed, and lequiied die houndary of the bibe to be mazked. 
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1 asked where did Christ go to from Bethlehem ? 

.drawn to JerusEJem. Again, where did Chrial go to then? A line 
was Btrutk towards Egj-pt. Other lines were then Buccessively drawn 
from place toplace, tracing the journeys of Christ; questions being put 
upon every place, both as regarJa Old and New Testament history, 
through which it passed, the map in the mean time being gradually 
filled up, the various divisions ol' the tribes, the rivers, the mountaius, 
&c., introduced; so that at the end of the leaaon all the principal 
towns, divisions, and boundariea, in tact a regular map, of Palestine _ 
appeared. 

CEOMEinT. 

In proceeding to examine this class, we were glad to observe Dai 
ley's Demonstrations of Euclid lying on the desk. The boys ari 
ranged ou each side of a long narrow horizontal desk ; each being 
Tided with a IS-iach rule, a right angle, triangle, a slate 12 ill' 

square, and a jiair of iron compasses. In drawino; the prohlec , 

monitor calls out. Describe such a figure. For instance, to make a 
square equal to the sum of two given squares. Monitor says. Draw 
two squares : This having been done by all the boys, and examined 
by the monitor to see that they are correct ; then be says, Draw a 
right angle ; make the two lines of the angle equal to one side of e 
of the squares ; connect the extremities of these lines ; construct a 
square on this last line, and it will be equal to the two given squares. 

Questions are then proposed in demonstration, and the appbcatior 
of the figure to arch itectm-e and drawing; but of this latter part litt^ 
can be reported, as the demonstrations, &c., have but vei-y recenlT 
been introduced ; hut as to general principle, it is in perfect wniij 
with tliat so abundantly manifested m the school — namely, t ' 
to bring every thing to the point of proof and deiinitivenesa. 

GRAM M An. 

Grammar is taught orally by the monitors : little besides absolute ■ 
rules are committM to memory. In tlie explanation of the parta of 
speech, instances are given by the pupils from the sphere of their 
ODservation, and tbey very rapidly reach parsing. In Etymology, the 
derivation of words is introduced so far as relates to the Latin an<L~ 
Greek roots, and throughout the whole process a desire is manifeste 
to bring into action the intellectual faculties. 



^Bbk. 1. Blessed is the man that walketh not In the counsel of the 
^^V^ ungodly, nor slandeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
^^^ seat of the scomlul. 

What pari of speech is lilessed ' Adjeciive. — Who is blessedF The man. — 
What is liie verb agreeing with man? Is. — How must a verb agree ttith its 
nominative' In nnmber and person.— \Vl[ut is the rule? Wliatpartof speedi 
is tLatP Relative pronoun. — What is the antecedent to that? Man. — Give me 
llie rule ? A reladve must agree with its anieeedeiit, nith its geodcr, numbt 
aiid person. — What is aatecedcnt '. Going bfl'ore. — What part of speeok 
walkelh ? A neutrar verb. — Give some other neuter verbs which imply act' 
' &UU, iwiin, leap, jump, swing. — Why are these neuUr Terba I Because 
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actioti dues not puss lo unv object, it is confined lo the aol. — Not ? Adverb. 
— Which is the rale for placing it after the verb? No. 23. Adverbs are for 
the must part pluued before adjectives, after verbs active and neuter, and 6m- 
quentljv between the aiudliaty and the verb, — In ? A preposition. — What is t 
preposition ? A word that lelnles to a nonu to show the rtlaiioTi between. What 
is the ? A definite article. — Counsel ? Common noun. — What (■ase is this in ? 
Objective. Rule3,PrepositionEEovemlheobiectivecasc. Ungodly f AdjectivB. 
■ — Where is the noun ? Man is understood ; the unftodly man. — What case 
IS man in? Possesdve. — What puis it in the posses^re ease? Man. — Whjf 
Because it is the ungodly man's counsel, counsel governs it — What is, nor? 
A conjunction. — The subject of the verb standeth ? Man. — The present parti- 
ciple of standeili ! Standing. — The infinitive mood? To stand. — The perfect 
tense of the potential mood ? May or could have stood. — Is it a regular verb? 
No. — Why ? Because it does not fonn its past tense and past participle by the 
addition of d or ed. — What is the past tense? Stood. — The past participle? 
Stood. — In the third verse it is aaid, " He shall he like a tree," Hhat flgnie 
of speech is here used? Simile. — Wliat is a simile ? A comparison. — What 
figure would be made if the word " like" were omitted? A metaphor. — Men- 
tion some other figures of speech! Climax, metonymy, hyperbole, prosopopeia, 
antithesis, irony, paralep,9is. Give an instance of irony : " Rejoice, 

Emng man, in thy youth," &c. — Another: Elijah to the worshippers of 
aal. — What is cfimax ? The heightening of all the circumstances (rf 
ftn object or action which we wish to place in a. strong light. — Gin 
roe an instance: "Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tnbnlation or distress, persecution, iamine, naledness, peril, or sword!" 
' — What isametonymy? A figure by which we put the effect for the ctmse, tn 
the canae for the effect. — Give me an instance : " If mischief befall him bj 
the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring down my grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave." — Where is ibe metonymy here ? Grey hairs for old age. — Another 
instance : " God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of then, 
and Canaan shall be his servant. — Another : " For Hoses of old time halb 
in every ci^ them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every Sab- 
bath iMT." — Another: " I am the resurrection and the life." — What is a H^ 
lalepsis l A figure by which the speaker pretends to conceal what he is really 
declaring, and strongly enforcing. — An instance; " If he hath wronged thee, 
orowethought, put ihaton my own account: I Paul have written it with 
mine own baud, I will repay it, albeit I do not say to thee how thou owesi 
unto me even thine own self besides." — What is Antithesis? A figure by 
which contrary objects are contrasted, to make thera show one another to aAr 
Tantage. — Instance : Solomon contrasts the timidity of the wicked with the 

courage of the righteous, when he says, " The wicked flee when nom 

saeth, hut the righteous are hold as a lion." — Another: "A wisi 
a glad father, but a foolish son is tlie heaviness of his mother," < 
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ELEMENTS OF I 

The pupils are arranged before a large black board, on which are 
drawn tne figures to be explained in the leason. The monitor is fur- 
nished with a hook of the sciences, and a piece of chalk ; having pie- 
viously studied the aubjei;t, he explains the principles of the Bcience, 
woo voce, not reading it from the book, but in his own language, oc- 
casionally, of course, referring to this hook for fresh matter, or for il- 
lustrations ; asking questions at every point, to ascertain if his pupili 
thoroughly apprehend bis elucidations, which are further assisted by 
demonstrations and sketches on the black board, made as he pro- 
ceeds. No dependence is ever allowed to be placed in the explanadon 
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3 monitor, till they are tested by the hoys being called 
■at*, define, aud prove every point themaelves, eillier by actually 
showing the experiments required, or giving, in clear definite language 
the how, the why, and the wherefore, of the information obtained. 

When we entered the class we found a boy somewhat under twelve, 
years of age, finbhing the drawing of the air pump, which was vf 
accurately delineated on the black board aforesaid, on which were aJ 
drawn, a steam engine, the air gun, convex and concave lensef 
and diving bell. The monitor was explaining the air pump, and tl 
principle on which it acts : 

" First— joa shut ibis uock, then you pump away, and the aii is drawn o 
througlt this pipe (pointinp), when the piston is forced down (Ihis is the pi_ 
ton), die air rises tLJough this valve upwards; hut it caunot get back, becauii 
this stops it (poiDtiag' to the closed valve), when tMs large bell glass oi i' 
ceirer is exliaiisled, the air on the outside presses ou it so that you could n 
gel it (iff any how." 

He then questioned in the following manner : — 

" Show me the piston. (Boys pnt their fingers on il.) — What is the piston f 
An iron rod with a valve at the end. — Show me the valve that prevents the 
air gelling back? (Fingers on the valve.) — Why does this prevent the aiiget- 
tJDEbaclfP Because the valve is forced down ana stops it. — What is in the glass 
now ? It is ejhftnsted, — What do you mean by exhausted P The air is drawn 
ont of it — Suppose a mouse was in now ; Il would die. — Why ? Because it 
would have no air to breathe. — Suppose a caudle was in : It would go out. — 
Why? Because air is necessary ibr oombuslion. — Supposeabell wasini^ 
woulditring? Yes. — Could you hear it? No. — Wbyool? Because a: 
o of sound. 



I wished to draw the attention of the clasa to a few practical subJ 
jecta, and asked — " 

" What is ihe greatest use we make of this knowledge of the principles 
of exhaustion ? To make pumps and get water out of the earth. — To wbttt 
depth does this principle act ? To 33 feet. — Why? Because the weight of a 
coinion of air is equal to the weight of a column of water. — Who discovered 
diis? Galileo. — Tel! me the principles on which the pump acts ? The pis- 
ton is made with a valve to open innards, and this wheu the handle of the 
pump goes up, is plnnged down into the water, which rises through the valve. 
Which valve ? The upper vaJve. — What lakes place then ? The water rises of 
itself through the lower valve.— Why ? Because the air is taken out with the 
water, and there is nothing to fill the space between the valves. — What hap- 
pens when tJte pump handle is again lifted ? The lower valve is shut by the 
pressure of tlie water above it, which rises through the upper valve, and when 
the pump handle goes down, is IKied up even with the spout of the pump 
and runs out — Is tliere any other way in which a piston is used to eshaual 
the oil? In the air pump, in the forcing pump, and in the steam engine. 
[Here the construction and mode of action of the sleam engine was very ac- 
ourately explained by the pupils; occasionally questions were put on points 
where something was, through heedlessness, omitted, but which were replied 1 
to in a manner etiocing that a considerable knonlcdge of the principles 
hydraulic action were understood.] 

" What mechanical principle docs the handle of die pump act on ? That d. ^ 
the lever. — What is tliat part called on which the handle turns? The 
fulcrum. — Does any part of our bodies act on the principle of the lever P Yes; 
the arm. — Where is the fulcrum ? At the elbow joiuL— \Vhat moves llie fore 
um up ? The muscle.— Where is tbat muscle ? Here : [showing the flexM 
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eAleusorniuscle,]— Of whalkind is this lever! Of the third kind. — Why? 
cHiisu it liBB the power beUeen tlie prop at one end and ibe wcigLt at ine 
otber, — Whicb is lie eenOe of motion ? The e11>ow. — Where is the power ap- 
plied? Hei'e: [pointing 10 the piece whevelbetendon isBtlacbed to the boae:] 
Why '. Because that is the plai-e where the muscle is fised. — What is the end 
of a musole (sailed f A tendon. — Wliiuh is the weight to be milled T The hand, 
—•Tell me of same other lever F A poker, wheu ruising ihc fire ; a, hnminer, 
when dmwinga nail. — What other mec-banicalpotters are ihei*? The wedg;*, 
the screw, the inclined pliuic, and the pullev. — Which of these mast rcEemble 
theleror! The pulley.— Why? Because Ibe uxis is llie folcnira,— Which of 
the olher two ponera resemble the inclined plane! The scien. — Why ! B«- 
esMse it is an inclined pfane in a spiral form. — Doe« the wedge resemble it? 
Ves. — Why 1 Because it is two iiicliued planes ioiued together. — [The master 
here directed the pupils to draw the mevnanitnl powers, and it wedge, a pul- 
ley, a lever, &c., were drawn in out-liiie almost as you might strike a letter."] 



On proceeiling to the examinalioTi of the Arithmetic, our attention 
was eallei] to a set of frames, hanging round the Bchool-i'oom, con- 
taiQing a ntunber of four-siJe<l rods or rollere, on which figures wen 
printed in large characters, and to which slates were also attached, 
about a foot square. The advantages of these frames were stated to 
he a power of fising and keeping up the attention of the class, who 
work by them individually and collectively, with alatea aud without; 
a constant reiietition of preceding rules, aud a superior facility of de- 
momtrating the principles of the niles ; the ready prod iictiou of an 
almost infinite niLmber of examples, with three keys embodied in the 
sums, so iugeniously as to be kept ij^nite seci-et from the hoys, and 
only Imown to the general monitor or the master, by which he may 
check a whole morning's exercise, and detect any error it may contain 
at a mere glance. The hoys were arranged before the frames, whicA 
were used precisely in the same way as the reading and spelling les- 
sons. From the frames we proceeded to examine those wBo had paa^ 
sed lie elemental^ rules, and were astonished at the number passeJ 
above them, which the master attributed to the ease with whicha know- 
ledge of the elements of arithmetical scietice were obtained by thS 
frames. I found them arranged in graduated divisions, each nndw 
the care of a monitor, and eacn monitor having an arithmetical tntof 
^"the Intellectual Calculator") in his hand. The method of teach' 
ing is, for the monitor to give out a sum to the whole class, the ques- 
tion is not written on the slates of the hoys, hut the figures only. 
The monitor, on any boy showing the example performed, requiring 
reasons for every thing that is done. The master solicited me to ex* 
amine the boys, to which 1 assented ; and a few of the higher diviaioiU 
were suddenly formed into one of which I foiuid myself the centre. 

How longis theslale in your hand? Ten inches. — Howwide? Five inches. 
— How many square inches/* Fifty. — How thick is itP Qunrterof an inch.— 
How many cubic inchesP—Wlist is the specific gravity of lead? 11,353. — Of 
gold? 10,358.— Of copper! 7,788.— Wliat would be the solid contents of a 
f- I fi'i>» fi inches h road, and 1 foot deep? Answer, 
t ut 2a. 8i^ per fool? £5. 12». tU. 
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[ asked Ihe number of pence in £5 12ji 6((. How many pair of shoci^ 



would liuy, 1 



11 pMir. What part of a. pound is 12*. M. Wliftl pmt 



of jBS. What fraction of a pound is £5. 13*.6(i.— What is tltedecimai of 
6# ? 6,625,— Whnt is 6(329 pence? Ans. je23. 8s.9A— Wliat 5626 sliilliogs? 
Wlat is t!io interest iif 6625 pounds for eeven years, at 31 per cent ? Answered, 
— WkaX is the cuhe root of 6025 ?— What is Uie value of 6625 arUclea a 
7Jrf.each? Aiis.£175. 16s. 7Jd. 

I was surpriaed to find here that tlie boys did not use their slates]^ 
£he master informed me they conld calculate auch matters mentally. 

Wlal is the interest of £5625 at 6 percent, for eighteen days? £U.U.Sd. 
— Square of 5flf Ana. 3136.— Cube of 25? Ans. 15,626.— Add fi-6thB of a. 
pound to 2-6tlis of a shilling? Ans. 17». Ofrf.— Fi»eozs. at 61. petlb.? Am. 
ii. lOirf.— ftpercent. oni:5(i28? Ana. £21. In. H)in[.— Fourteen tons, at 9!<i. 
perlb.? Aiis.£1274.— fiewt 3qrs. 19Ibs.ttt lKpeilb.f Ann. £4. Ifit. f ' " " 
— What «oulil he the Ibird proporlional of 5Ij2? Aiis. 1-J^. — Wliat would 
per day amount to in five yeatGp Ans.£38. Ok. bd. 

If we were astonished at the number of the children in arithmetic, ^ 
we were no leas astonished at the quickness and tbe correctness with 
which the answers to our questions were returned ; many of them, 
as are seen, being of a very involved and complicated kmd, othera 
of a nature to require the employment of a large number c 
It has been said that it is better for a man's veracity, sometimes % 
conceal the truth than to apeak it, and we really fcel that if w 
to speak of Ihe short time taken by the pupils to make these calculj^^^ 
tions, we ehould not be believed. We asked the master the means ts 
to produce these effects, and he ]ioiuted to the frames on the other side 
of the school-room, and to the little book in the hands of the boy^— 
These are my means and no other; but what pleased us most was the 
evident delight in which the boys perfomieJ the mental operations re- 
quired ; it has been remarked that all mental calculators are superla- 
tively stupid -looking people, but if exceptions prove tlie nde, all the 
children we examined were esceptioua, for more cheerful, animated,, 
and vivacious little fellows, we have seldom witnessed. J 

Thus ended our day's labours at the Boi-ough-Road School, thai 
hardest day's work we ever experienced ; but, without question, ootffl 
of the most delightful ; the order, the unanimity, the cheerfulnesB ' 
that prevailed among the pupils, indicated in no sm^ degree that 
feeling which is the most dilficult to produce iti the mind of the 
«hool-boy; but which, when produced, is of the most extraordi- 
nary powei- — the ieehng that what be is acquiring is of use 
and that he is the better for it. The spirit of inqmry shone ii 
part of the school, and in none more tlian in the lower classes. Tl*^ 
iqieciraen we have afforded of the state of the school in religio 
ters, is not perhaps the moat favoiuable that might have been offered £ 
it arose, as may be seen, out of the answers returned by the boys, smd 
not from any preconcerted design in us to question the children upon 
the particular points introduced. But these interrogativea do abund- 
antly and clearly show, that although no particiilar doctrine is taiiffht 
in the school, yet doctrine is as effectuuDy karned as in those schools 
where an exclusive attention Ib paid to the more important part of 
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religious instruction — a fact that cannot be set too clearly or empha- 
tically before tbe public. 

With r^aid to the other branches of education, it will be seen that 
they are atill progressmg. The teaching of the elements of physicB is 
a new feature in the inatniction afforded, the propriety of its introduc- 
tion being pointed out in the first number of our publication : we 
deem this to be one of the first subjects that ought to be introduced 
after the means of education — reading, writing, and arithmetic are im- 
parted ; but we think that great improvement might be made in this 
branch of study, by its being identified with natural theology, and 
taught in a manner to prove the wisdom, beneficence, and supenntend- 
ing providence of the Deity in the works of creation. Thus, the word 
of God and the works of God might he taught together, as we have, 
more than once, recommended they should be taught. 

The system of interrogation has been brought to such an excellence 
as to make it difficult to add any improvement to it ; but there is one 
which we will venture to suggest, as calculated still farther to exercise 
the mind ; and that is, the collecting together the various qualities and 
properties of the objects brought under the notice, and obliging the 
child to give a summary of them in his own language. For instance, 
the word or object may be a to]) — the questions would be : " What 
is a top ? A toy which spins. — What has it got ? A peg. — What shape 
is it ? Sometfaiiig like a pear. — What has it got on the head of it 1 • A 
lonnd rim, &c." We would have the child taught not only to rt^ly 
thus to these iDterrogatories, but also, after having collected tJiis know- 
ledge, to give it hati to the monitor without paiiicular intejroga,tives 
also — thus, " What is a top ? A top is a toy, made to spin by a piece 
of string; it is shaped Uke a pear, and where the stalk would he 
there is a little peg, on whicli it turns round; on the sides are little 
grooves made for Sie string to go in, and the top of it has a rim, ia 
the middle of which a little red paintis put, Uc," So tliat the child 
might be taught not only the quaJities of things, but also the powers ot 
language and description. He would then see how necessary it is 
always to take notice of all partimelars. Perhaps tliere is nothing so 
clearly proves the use that this kind of instruction woiJd he of, waa, 
to refer to the evidence of witnesses in a court of justice, or before a 
magistrate ; it is always difiicult, andoftenhatBesall the powers of lie. 
Judge, to get a clear statement of a common lact from an eye-witoesi. 

In conclusion, we may fairly say that, tlie " British System" u 
taking the lead decidedly in the work of education. It is true, mDie 
nught be done, a still larger scope of instruction might be takai, Um 
leading features of ment^ and moral science might be entered TlpffR 
in a regular manner, by the introduction of books to tlie clEi9se% 
by real experiments, and by a variety of other modes that migl^t be 
suggested ; but let us rejoice that so much is done, that public opinion 
will speedily reqube that more should he aceompUshed, and tliat the 
absurd fear, of over-educating the population in all that is good and (Jl 
that is really useful to them, is dying away like the morning miats at 
the genial influence of the sun's light, and that the dawn is a sure pre- 
sage that the " day is at hand." 



THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, AND MEANS OF 
IMPROVING THE PEOPLE. 

It is now about thirty years since tbat grand engine for the improve- ■ 
meat of man, Popular lEducation, came into existence ; and since the^ 
commencemeat of tliat period, and in its early times, perbapa greatex 
changes have taken place both in the political and in the moral woi' 
than were ever known in the history of mankind. Dynasties ha 
risen and have fallen ; convulsions, the most dreads, have at o 
time torn asunder the dearest compacts of society; and opinionsJ 
always mighty in themaelvea, have invested themselves with preroga* 
tives and powers greater than those of kings and conquerors. " 
as intelligence has increased, consequent on the art of reading b 
gradually diU'used, the turbulence of the times have, in a degree, sub- 
sided, and although the political horizon has been shrouded with 
tempests, they have passed over us with a less blighting influence. 
Monarchies, dynasties, and states have been overthrown ; hut this fa . 
been done with comparative nioderalion, and humanity seemed t. 
have stepped 'm where barbarity formerly trod ; while changes whicj 
strike at the root of the oldest, and most valued, and the most fi. 
seated of our institutions have taken place, not only withont b 
shed, but evidently by the power of moral force alone, working its 
way in the grandeur of some calmly-flowing tide, almost without a 
ripple on its surface, but no less certain of reaching the mark of its 
hign destiny, or the point at which it Ib ordained that it shall come. 

Nor has the social state undergone a less perceptible change. A 
new order of society, which perhaps enjoys more of the real comforts 
of civilized life than were ever before enjoyed by any community, 
has arisen — a class which is ■ every day becoming more numerous, 
and which, perhaps, exhibits in a greater perfection (considering all 
the facilities for vice, and all the allurements to sin which a country 
possessing so many tusiuies.as England aflbrds) those virtues which 
adorn every station, and that consistent morality which ensures a well- 
managed house and a well-ordered family. In the same degree, that 
class which hitherto had claimed privilege, and precedence, and pre- 
rogative, aaalegalinheritance, and almost as virtues, has becomemore 
humbled in its notions, more generalized in its views, and muni 
ra:panded in its sentiments. The barriers that seemed set «p 
keep all " meaner breed" without the pale of " their nobihty," h 
been gradually lowered, the line of demarcation has been less and ' 
leM perceptible, and there has been a manifest assimilation in the 
gradual drawing together of different ranks to that beautiful order in 
nature, which marks the connection of tlie several kingdoms with such 
nicety as to leave us in doubt where one ends or the other begins. 

If we take the lower links of the chain we still observe the sam 
kind of improvement ; the influence felt in a part, like that of galvj 
i^zm, is communicated throughout the whole circle in one u ' 
ting round of connection ; and this seems likewise to have a tendencjg 
to draw towards each other the elements of which the circle is et 
posed. As the higher ranks are evidently drawing nearer the \o\ 
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by a recognition of the common bonds of sympathy ; so are the 
lower, in tlieir increasing intelligence, rising towards them. In botli 
the rugged asperities have been softened ; for there is rugged asperity 
of rank as well aa of vulgarity. In the lower classes, we see some- 
thing of that gross brutality and recklessness of life which used to be 
evidenced in murders, high-way robberies, rapes, and crimes ngainst 
the person; and theeejust, as we might suppose, according to (£e m* 
tclligence or ignorance of the district : in Suffolk and Buckingham- 
shire, perhaps, two of the darkest counties lo England, this &ct 
is peculiarly apparent; and in the French departments the same diffe- 
rence is found ; in those departments where tlie people are more edu- 
cated, the crimes are of a leas sanguinary and violent character, while 
in those where the people are sunk in ignorance, brutality and violence 
still prevail. 

It is not, however, for the common observer and the man of 
to-day to be able to trace with a very particidar hand ihe sensible 
amelioration of the condition of the people — the lowering by degrees 
of the notions of the one class, or the gradual refinement of the man- 
ners of the other. He only who was a busy agent in the stormy 
times at the close of the last century, who has marked the ferod^ 
of mobs, and seen the cruel revenge of infuriated parties, who hu 
been the night watcher among the superstitions of the East Auglians, 
and who has been active with the poor of great towns, such an one, 
perhaps, can best notice, although he may fail to depict, the great 
change that has passed in his time, not only in the world, but also 
in society at large, and in fttmiliefl in particular, — a change to be 
attributed to that jirhnnm mobile of intelUgence, or more general dif- 
fusion of the " art of reading," 

It may safely be affirmed, that so great a change in society did not 
take place, from the invention of printing, to the lime that Bell and 
Lancaster inventt^d the monitorial system, as has taken place since ths 
first public free day-achool was opened. The Reformation, indeed, 
put a check upon priestly power and rule, a domination which usurped 
that of God, and enslaved both the bodies and minds of men, and 
bound them to the dust; but the art of reading, thus communicated to 
the people at largo, has attacked in the strong hold of the human 
bosom, those principles which hitherto had strangled freedom in her 
birth, and which woidd have led man to be satisfied with the dawn 
and never have revealed to him a sun. 

But much as knowledge has done for society, it seems now only to 
have reached a point where auxiliary means may be used with eSect 
to regulate the motion of the mighty engine so unceasingly at work. 
Whatever might have been the value of the maxim " Let alone," in 
former times, at the present day it is utterly worthless in civil govern- 
ment. The day of argument against an extension of knowledge to 
the people, and of affording them the means to acqiure that know- 
ledge, ia descended to the tomb of all the Capiileta, with the witches,' 
and warlocks, the ghosts, the fetches, and " second sights" of the 
" olden tune ;" and the question now is, not what shall we do to Btc^ 
the people from learning to read, but what shall we do to direct thwr. 
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ing, to soften their characters, to improve Iheir morals, and refiuft 
r taste. The means of knowledge, such M at present is put within 
the grasj) of the lower class of people, give them a power for good or 
evil, in the use ol'it, of the most tremendous and overwhelming kind. 
To impart the menus without giving- the direction, is like putting a 
club into the hands of the raaniac ; or, as was shown uh in oiir nursery 
histories, putting a sword into the hands of the wild man, Orson, who 
not only cuts hjs own fingers with it, but makes terrible havoc both 
among friends and Ibea, with the very instrumeut which might have 
served him for protection and defence. 

And this seems to be something very like the true state of the half- 
educated people of England ; they can read, inditterently perhaps, — 
but they ean read ; and what do they read ? Not the Penny Magazine 
— not tbe publications of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge — these go to the respectable cwssea and the rich ; but iew, very 
few of the parties for whom they were designed ever think of them; 
to talk to those who have been only drilled through the merest mecha- 
nical elements of knowledge, who have been caned through the Bible 
and flogged through the catechism, and been taught by the dull life- 
less machinery of a National School, only enliveneu by the whippings 
aforesaid, to hate both Bible, catechism, and teacher — to talk to beings 
so schooled, of natural history, and science, and botany, and music, 
shows but tittle knowledge of these characters ; and to think that 
simply Bending 100,000 of such tracts abroad, will have a very striking 
effect on the lowest clas.?, or that they at all are interesting to it, is one 
of the most specious errors into which the present generation has 

Indeed, there seems something "rotten in the state of Denmark," 
or that the "aggregate intellecl," and ''collective wisdom'' of the 
" powers that be," is, after all, but little versed in the affairs of the 
lon>est class. To sketch out a plan of a campaign at a cabinet dinner, 
to subjugate nations by an order of council, to levy two or three mil- 
lions of taxes for an army estimate by a vote of the house, may ba^ 
and are, no donbt, very agreeable amosements for this party to enjoy* 
and the other party to oppose. But to raise a people from the btutS 
stat«, and to place them in the order of civilized bemgs, is a very dif- 
ferent affair. Certain quakings, and raisglvinga, and feiirs, and doubts, 
Ksd perplexities, cow over-cautious men and timid counsellors, who. 
legislate for expediency only ; till, at last, the storm, which had been 
so long prophesied, to come from one quarter, suddenly breaks 
mA from the opposite point of the compass, and wreck and ruin folt 
low as a natural consequence. 

If we look at tbe stale of the lower classes of the population, what 
do we observe? Giving all due weight to the evident improvement al- 
ready mentioned, and great and important it undoubtedly is, we find a 
aemi- barbarous, a half-civilized state. Look at the working carpenter, 
tile shoemaker, the baker, the taUor. and the hundred other trades, oi^ 
which trades' unions and such associations are composed, are theyf 
aotafti.'r all the ignorant tools of the unprincipled poUtical demagogue, 
and open-mouthed listeners to the pot-house oracle? What are the ' 
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opinions they entertain of religion, or of politics? the former, never 
having been instructed in it in a tnannei calculated to the awakening of 
the interest — the fine springs of feeling, or to the opening of the stores 
of knowledge, they merdy look upon as a cunningly -devised fable, as 
a state engine, or the craft of its propounders ; in connection with the 
latter, they hold the most outrageous notions regarding the rights of 
property, and are an destitute of any idea of the true objects and ad- 
vantages of the social state, of the laws under which they~live, and of 
the true ends of all government, as the veriest savage. And this is 
the deplorable condition, not of the sheerly ignorant, but of those 
who are j\i3t able to read, and no more, who meet at beer-houses 
and form political clubs ;• for tlieir notions being erroneous from 
the first, they naturally only read those hooks, the thoughts of 
which attach themselves to ideas previoiisiy formed ; instead of taking 
wholesome mental food, they prefer political tracts and co-operative 
journals, in which established institutions are attacked with all the 
coarseness, ribaldry, and power, common to the station of life of those 
who write them, and which find a ready response in the perverted 
understandings of those who rend them. 

The conseriuences of this kind of reading, and of the associations 
to which this kind of reading leads, are such, as every &iend to the 

Soor must not only lament, but also denounce ; not only because it 
raws the mind Irom every thing calculated to raise the taste and 
character of the individual, but because it indicts positive evil upon 
Mm, by the pain he endures from the dissatisfaction witl» his state in 
society which it creates. How unhappy must he be who looks upon 
all the distinctions of rank and wealth, as things of which he is un- 
justly deprived, who envies those who are better off than himself, and 
who has neither drawn from religion or philosophy the balm of con- 
tentment, — who has no taste for simple pleasures, no love for those 
pure dehghts which nature (in common to all) ever affords the well-re- 
gulated mind. And this is too much the cEise with the class of whom 
we write. It has been said that the height of an ignorant clown's fe- 
licity is to " swing on a gate and eat bacon and bread all day long;" 
but he who has the gift of being able to read only, and who reads thme 
books that destroy his pe-ace and breed in him the fell spirit of hatred, 
is in a far more deplorable situation. 

It becomes, then, the duty as well as the interest of every friend to 
society in all its grades, to set about a reform, not only in the educa- 
tion of the young, but also in that of the adult population, particu- 
larly that part of it just bursting into manhood ; we have again and 
agam repeated, that the present means of education are insufficient for 
the object which ought to be kept in view — namely, the raising of tiie 

• We »o«lil by no oienas objtcl 10 fhe spread of polilical inrormalian omOiiK 

Hie peojils i il is llicir .liiry |o ac'iuire such kODwleclse. and (o k«p aslrtctwatdl 
Dtrrlhf canduRlnriegl&IatoriRnd public m«D; wc would hate Ihem rmniDAr with 

tliem Biqunililcd wilh the inie ends and objrpts nf (ioTcrnmeiil, nnd Ihe fom- 
plrnaled moieineiilii of ihr gient poltiical marliinc, Ihul ihey miehl fee] that 
all clinn^s, hnneter necmaarj tLey vaay be, mual ever be made ivilh KrraC care, 
oircnmtpimiuii, and cutitioa. 
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individual to self-knowledge, self-estimation, and to a reliab for tl 
simple, but yet mighty and all-powerl'ul pleasures, which are afforded 
by a thorough comprehension of the principles and practiees 
gion, by an improved taste and an enlightened understanding. To d 
this generally, wiD require more than another generation; hut the p 
sent one may be benefited in a most extraordinary degree by the at. 
tempt It is every man's duty, who loves his God, and his country, 
and the world at large, to leave that world better than he found it — 
to go on with improvement (for man himself is a progressive being); 
and to do that highest of all good, " giving light to them that ait in 
darltness," with a fearless determination and undaunted spirit. For 
the purpose, therefore, of generalizmg plans for improving the con- 
dition of the jwople, we would suggest the formation, in every country . 
town, of a society, which might be called — 

" THE SOCIETY OP PUBLIC UTILITV," 

The object of which should be the popular improvement of tlie poof J 
on Christian principles. I 

1. The Society should comprise persons of every religious (leiioinluaIioii,S 
who should pledge themselves not to endeavour lo proselyte (he cum m unity. T 

2. The most influential persons in the town and neighbourhood should he 
its patrons and supporters. 

3. The clergy, in particular, and the most active and zealous of the towns- 
people, should he its committee ; and the parish authorities should also co- 
operate. 

4. The Society should take coguizaDce of all plans for the moral, physical, a&d 
aai mental improveinen t of society, and repori upon their value and ei 

5. Branch Societies should be formed m the villa^^'es. 

6. The town iir village sUould he divided into districts of not more than 50 
lamilies each, which should be placed under the guardianship of one or more 
peisoDS. 

7. The visitors should be empowered to make themselves acquainted with 
the physical and religious and moral state of each family, to administer to 
both their spiritual and bodily wants, to keep an account of all relief granted, 
and a record of every circumstance connected with peculiar caEcs of distress, 
and more particnlaily to make diligenl inquiry into the moral and physical 
circumalanecs which influence the individuals, with a view to their peiTOanent 
improvement, and to furnish data of the real state and wants of Eociety. 

6. The Socie^ shonld endeavour to promote the removal of the poor to 
healthy habitations, where practicable ; and to induce builders and Others to 
erect convenient dwellings in ^ry situations, with gardens attached, for the 
saJce of the public health, as well as for the comfort of the tenants. 

9. To have at least one school-room for hojs, one for girls, and one for in- 
^Is, capable of containing 160 each, for every 2000 of the populalJan; 
where the principles of religion, and all other branches of Educiitioa Qt for 
their station, should he taughtin the most comprehensive manner. To attach a 
garden to the boys' school, of not less than one acre for cveiy 100 children, to 
M cultivated by ihem in their leisure hours. 

10. To form, in connection with the school, a lending library, a museum of 
Natural History of objects collected hy the children, and the friends of the, 
school, friiuithe surrounding country; a reading and lectntc-room, to be o| 
every evening for the labourmg classes, during the six winter months, liom . 
till nine o'clock, furnished widi prints, books, maps, and specimens of simj 
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!iiti6c apparatus; and at which a roemlKr of the Society should preside 

li. In ihe re&ding or lec'ture'room il will be neoetisaT; to Eire a Eeriea of 

Intional ent«itsinaieiils of Eome Iciod or other — a inagio lanUiotD, a micn)- 

racope, a )^ranic battery, an electriryinginiichiijp, mi^^hthe occasionallj intio- 

' duced; malnngof modelSiStuffine^ofbirdSiaDddiepreparationof lish,Bndrep- 

tiles, for the inuseniD, would also be advantageous. Sacred music and singing 

might be tiiught to a great iiurobeT at once, br a proper method. Drawing, 

mensumtion, the principles of mecbanics, and tlie elements of natural philu- 

Bophj and of natural hi«turj, shonld also be taught and illustrated by experi- 

ft jirenta. Lectures should be delivered once a week on lacred and profane hi»- 

■tsry, or any other innral Kubjeuts, by the minister and others ; in short, a con- 

Kstant Buuceseion of new and diverting mutter should be introduced in Ihe 

[: amplest, but at the sume tiuie in the most aLtractive form, with a view to keep 

w Uie interest, and maltc those who attend feel a {ileaNiire in being there; 

woile at the same time the influence of the committee and subscribers should 

be used without to draw as many as possible to attend, and their piesence 

given oa tlie nights of meeting; while u circulating library, consisting of 

worlis of an inciting kind, such as histories, voyages and travels, moral tales, 

&c., Bliould he added, to be lent to the membere, under certain regulations. 

13. To form a Temperance Society in connection, and to distribute every 
kind of informatton on the baneful effects of intemperance. 

13. The fi^tois should be careful not to address those whom they vi«t on 
controverted doctrinal points; and in cases where persons may be quite desti- 
tute of religious impressions, they should send for the minister of that Chris- 
tian denomination in which it may appear Ihe parties were bom, to explain to 
him the mysteries of Tdigion,that IhepraclienI duties may be afterwarda more 
powerfully enforced. 

14. To form, in connection, a Self-supporting Dispensary, such as has been 
already recommended in the first number of our Magazine; and alsi) make 
provision for the children who may leave the Schools to lay by certain weeld) 
sums, bearing a premium, and returnable at tlie end of seven years, i 
mended in the Juvenile Guardian Society. 

15. To establish a I-oan Fund,* for the encouragement of the poor i 
dustrious. 

I A serieB of tractsf should be distributed, on hotiselirjid ecoiii 
■:0n the management of a family, oa the cultivation of amall allot- 
lioents of ground, on the management of bees, pigs, and poultry, on 
f the government of the temper and of domestic broUs, on the rear- 
ing and management of cliildren, of the importance of education, on 
the spirit and practice oi' the gospel, on the history of the Old and 
New Testament, with others, containing interesting poetry, short tales, 
eshibitory of different virtues and vices and their consequence, in- 
stances of successful industry, Tranklin's Way to Weahh, lively anec- 
dotes of persons remarkable for their virtues in bumble conditions of 
life, and such like matters; but it is of no use to distribute, what, 
&om its being beyond their comprehension, they think dull, and 
scarcely ever read : when the intellect is obtuse the stimulant might 
be powerful, and it must be gradually led to ahstnise points, A gretit 
error has been committed in distributing books among the poor, which, 
are and must be, from the very nature of their education, quite 
interesting to them. Such is a slight hint of the exertions new 
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e miide to raise tfae character, improve the taste, and alter the ha- 
10 lower classes ; to lift them out of that degradation 
tellect and feeling, which renders it disgusting to come in contact with, 
them; to draw them from low and vnlgaxpursuits, from the contaminat- 
ing influence of the heer shop or public house, and to imbue them at 
once with a care of themselves and of their ofl'spring, to inspire them 
with the value of edncalion, and to give them proper ideas regaraing their 
relative posidon in society. Some will say, perhaps, that by doing tlius 
much with the lower classes, it will raise them above their station in 
society, and give them high notions of themgelves ; we think exactly 
the contrary will be the case — as the field of knowledge and science is 
laid open to them they will at once see the vast quantity of means, of 
time, of study, and of talent, necessary to raise themselves on a level 
with their superiors, and they will, in consequence, feel not only their 
inferiority, but also the improbability of their ever being able to reach 
that cultivation of mind which would give them the remotest claim to 
equality. The ignorant, or slightly informed man is very hkely to 
have high ideas concernifig hunaeli', from not being able to appreciate 
the acquirements of others ; but if you bring him to the museum of 
their acquirements, and point out to him the vast field over which the- 
human mteliect walks, under the favourable circumstances of leisure, , 
wealth, and of rank, he becomes convinced of the immense disparil ~ 
between tlie intellect of others and his own, and feels his incapacil 
and his consequent inferiority. 

But, even ii this argument did not hold, we should say, that any 
hazard of snch a kind ought to be run, and joyfully, for the laudable 
purpose of drawing the mass of the people from the vice, and wretch- 
edness, which result much more from ignorance and want of provi- 
dence, than from want of means, and which threatens the country far 
more than any political disasterthatcanpossibly result from the spread 
of knowledge. Did the strength, the energy, and prosperity of a state 
depend upon ignorance and vice, all the by-gone states which have 
fallen into wreck and ruin, and the dynasties which have been over- 
thrown, would have flourished until now ; but history does not fur- 
nish one instance of an intelligent people ever becoming a ruined 
people, The grandeur of the Persian or the Homan empires was 
founded on the barbarism of the lower classes, and it fell. Had it 
been built upon high iiltelligence, and that public principle among 
rulers that results more from the honest, though, may be, stem virtues 
of the governed, it would have survived all the mutations of time, and 
have thrown a splendour upon the age in which we hve. Butuo! 
bright as were the glories of Babylon and Rome — brilliant as were the 
military achievements of their sons — proud as were their cities — ex- 
tensive as were their conquests — and universal as was their sway — 
they fell like bubbles in the mighty ocean flowing onwards from eter- 
nity, leaving behind them the records of the intelligence only of the 
few; which lew alone keep them from the perfect oblivion into whid 
they would otherwise have sunk; and the unqualified contempt of j 
world growing now too wise to be dazated bythe splendour of conquf " 
or the glory of war. 
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We liave & liope that the observations here thrown out, soraewhat at 
random we conleaa, will not be lost upon that portion of the public 
who are already giving evidence that an exteiiding wish exiatB for the 
amelioratiDa ofhiimaa condidon, and the improvement of the people. 
Varioua Bocieties, of the highest usefulness, are throwing their benign 
influence both into the heart of society and the home of families; but 
these, in too many instances, are adopted singly, where they ought to 
go hand in hand with others ; it is not enough to provide for one 
species of want ; there is a circle of human necessities, all flowing in 
upon each other, and it requires a united eflbrt, and the establishment 
of institutions, that shall have a direct and powerful action upon the 
mind, the circumstances, and the prospects of the people. It is ne- 
cessary that a general object, and a particular aim should be kept in 
view; at the same time economy seems to suggest that a union of 
those diftVrent modes of Christian benevolence should be formed; 
the Bubcriptions to various philanthropic objects now extant beuig 
felt in many cases to amount to an almost insupportable tax, calcu- 
lated to defeat its own ends. Independently of this, such a society 
as the one we have recommended, having the advantage of unity of 
action, would he direct, powerful, and efiecdve in its operations ; and 
from the concentration of the most practical views on all subjects 
relating to society at large, would tend to elicit many very valuable 
truths on the science of political and moral go\'Gmment, and afford a 
record of the features of tile times, and furnish data for the statesman 
and legislator, on wliich he might advance the real and lasting in- 
terests of his country. 

We shall, therefore, he exceedingly happy to obtain from our friends 
such obsen-afions on the practicability of the plan in question, as m^ 
be the result of their experience with the poor. We are aware that 
there are many as deeply interested as oui-selves in the cause of tbra 
improvement, and who would sink low and inferior motives in the 
great cause of the civilization of man. To those who are wrapped up 
in the cloak of expediency only, who merely look upon the question 
of human generation through ibe spectacles of self-interest, and stop 
to enquire bow win this effect us or our ^^easte," we hold no parley, ex- 
cept to throw down to them the gauntlet of Christianity, and dai'e tiiem 
to the encoimter ; but to those whose bosoms are yearning with lofe 
to man, who weep when they see him immersed in ignorance, clothed 
in rags, or reeling in drunkenness, — or what is more awful, bound 
with chains and trembling beneath the gallows, we would appeal; and 
we do it with a holy hope and confidence, that they will direct all their 
energies and powers to some grand scheme for the improvement Of 
the people, based on Christian principles, and on that coraprehenfflTe 
liberal!^ which includes within its sphere, " all sorts and conditions 
of men," and, like the beneficent Father of all, would send light 
" on the evil and on the good, and rain on the just and on the un- 
just," 



ON THE USE AN]) INFLUENCE OF POETRY 
IN EDUCATION. 

lax has alwaj-8 kept a high station, and held an important inflw 
! upon maDkiiiU. both in the rudest and most civilised atata 
B literary annals of all nations afford vestiges of poetiy from i 
lemotest ages ; they are found among the moat defititute of the ai ' 
barbariana, and the most desolate of the Americans. Nature a. __. 
her rights in every country and every age. Tacitus lueutions t_ 
verses and hymns of the Germans, at the time when that rough people 
jet inhabited the woods, and while their manners were BliU savage. 
The first inhabitants of Russia and the other northern countries — ■ 
diose of Gaul, Albion, Iberia, Ausonia, and other nations of Europe, 
had their poetry, as well as the ancient people of Asia and of the 
known borders of Africa. It is also, as worthy of remark, that almost 
every great mind commenced its career by " poetic effusion." This 
may be accounted for, by making an analysis of the nature of poetry; 
for by doing bo, we find that poetry has to do more with those in- 
stincts, propensities, and faculties that are bom with us, and which 
are common to the whole family of man, and upon which human 
laws, human customs, and human creeds, exercise, after all, no more 
than a mere regulating influence. In the same manner, before the 
mind is enlarged by atudj^, or its faculties of expression are brought 
near perfection, the primitive feelings, the passions, the simple and 
1 inatinets of our nature, including that Divine cue which 
as senaible of a God and an hereafter, are found to manifest 
D those terse forms of expression which rhythm audverstt 
are found to supply. 

Having thus to do with one common nature, it necessarily follows 
that porti'y must be, of all kinds of composition, the most congenial 
to the development of our faculties as they present themselves ; and 
the more when we consider that poetry has not only to do widi the 
inborn feelings, but also with the outward sphere of onr intuition, 
from which the mind, through the media of tlie senses, receives a 
counterbalancing variety of infinite impressions. Thus, tlie first im- 
pulses of the moral sense, and the more striking objects of the uatural 
world, administer largely to each other, and from this reciprocal action 
of botb, the intelligence and reason are developed. 

True poetry deals with realities ajid never with abstractions — its 
very essence is either feeling or fact — ^it is built upon nature, upon 
evidence, and upon truth, although it may and often does expaud 
itself over liible and romance; but it is not the bare fable or the ro- 
mance that constitutes the poetry ; it is the recognition of those unde- 
viating principleH of human nature, or those unalterable operations 
and modes of action found in the material universe ; these it identifies 
with its subject, and it is only by this identificalioD that true poetry 
— «an be known and relished. For instance, take the " Paradise Lost," 
ich is looked upon as an ideality above all other poems, 
d, a splendid effort of the imagination ; but it has a life, a realiljl 
uh and blood about it, which alone give the reader a pleasure n 
' . l.—^p-il, 1835. G G 
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its penisal ; and exactly in those places where the reality ceases, that 
is, where the internal reference and allusion to natural objects and 
natural feeling ceases, there cease likewise the mterest and beauty of 
the poem. 

It must, however, be allowed, that at times there are poetical ex- 
pressionB which cannot, prehajis, he so entirely brought to this test; 
but they are those which cannot be understood by unpoetic minds, and 
can only bejelt by tiiose who hsve been very near the waters of inspi 
ration,— ^f these, such expressions as the following : — 

" Haili, from rock to rock leaps the lire thunder." — Bvbon. 

" Thou ihiok'st it much that this iinpetuotu stonn invadfM 
Uk to the skin."— Shakspearb. 

" The mouiilaiii knits his grimite brow 
Despite/ui at llie sun."— Calderon. 

" The most tenible and nitahU stroke 
Ofcrou luiek lightning'." — Shakspeare. 

Now, although it requires both feeling and intellect of a high 

to relish the beauty of these passages ; yet it will be foiind that even 
they have their origin in tnith and in fact : a mountain cannot knit 
a brow, but a man can ; and therefore the feeling of scorn with which 
A proud man views his superior, is transferred to the otherwise inani- 
mate mountain, and thus life is given to the inert mass, and a soul, as 
it were, communicated to the dead stone. 

In the latter estpression, the finest perhaps in the whole compass of 
poetry, we not only have the impetuosity of the lightning, but also 
its very motion is preserved : " cross quick," gives us the idea of 
fire darting frora the clouds, turning back sharply, ^ thus, and 
striking into the earth, and the very illegal breaking up of the mea- 
sure of the verse, and the throwing of two long syllables together, 
adds the charm of sound to that of sense, and renders the expres- 
sion as fine as it can possibly be. And why is it fine ? because it is 
truth, — it shows the nature, the vividness, and the action of light- 
ning. 

If, therefore, the grand essence of poetry be truth, and if it con- 
sist in drawing the midtifarious action of the moral faculties, and 
the varied appearances and the unceasing operations of nature within 
the focus of its power — it follows that it ia well calculated to impreil 
and exercise the mind ; but it has a yet higher recommendation whai 
we consider that although it deals with material things, and with the 
dead universe, it gives to them a spirit and a life, at the same time 
that it assimilates all their forms and indications of excellence, and 
grandeur, and beauty, with the living universe of mind and the 
green vitality of the heart. A connection is formed by poetry between 
the soul and the visible creation, and a relationship between the worftB 
and the word of God is established when under a proper direction: 
an echo is returned to the heart's longings, fVoni all that is fair and 
bright to the eye, or soft and delicate to the ear ; and the soul 
finds itself reflected in ten thousand mirrors, and looks abroad 
upon creation as in a glass. Thus, what ia called the love of poetry 
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) other than the love of uature, and a delight to revel in the u 
Terse of things both within us and without ; to be senaibly alive to ' 
world of living impulses, which extend their influence through time, 
and would pass into eternity. He, therefore, that feels this love, and 
has pleasure in the dilatation t^ his own thoughts and aspirations tow- 
ards that undefined "great good," for which tiie spirit of man conti- 
nually has a yearning, must be murh nearer that celestial state to which, 
it is good for us to aspire. It has been said that the poet is the ooa- 
necting order of beings between man and angels — it may be safely 
aaid he is bo ; for where is the true poet without religion ? The lover 
of poetry, likewise, is as much removed in his feelings, his desires, 
and his hopes, above the mere matter-of-fact man, or the mathemati- 
cian, as the rainbow is above the earth. We seldom know a lover of 
poetry or a true poet to be a worldling ? Who can say that people so 
constituted are remarkable for avarice, for selfishness, for cupidity, or 
that narrow-minded craft which seeks this world's good in preference 
to the sweet solace resulting from a course of liberality and disinterest- 
sdness. But " poets are always poor ;" the man of the world ahouta in 
a BOrt of triumph : poor they may be in what the world calls wealth, 
but are they bo in all that constitutes real and solid enjoyment, and 
which they inherit by a charter given themby the great God himself, in 
religion and throughout nature ? Who can more tenderly and devo- 
tedly appreciate the great work of human redemption undertaken by 
Him who put man's nature upon Him, than he who is sensibly alive to 
all the infirmities, the errors, and failings of his own nature? and 
who is more sensibly alive to them than he who has dealt with the pas- 
sions, the feelings, and the sympathies, which encompass and pen'ade 
our bodies, ana throw both their lights and their shadows on out 
souls ? It was the blessed Hedeemer's work not to embue us with 
intellectual knowledge, but to develop our affections. He walked 
in love with bis disciples ; he appealed to the mind not by abstruse 
reasoning, but by the irresistible charm of affection and goodness. 
He worked through the agency of ihe wonderful and sublime; and 
touched that lyre, the human heart, with Pity's tender fingers, and 
it responded to him on the Mount of Olives — beside the grave of 
Lazarus : and still we look at him through the soft atmosphere of the 
feelings ; we view liim humbled, for our sakes ; at the stable at Beth- 
lehem, we see him without a place to lay his head; we follow him 
tlurough all those acts of commiseration and beneficence which prove 
him both God and Man; we look at him " at prayer before day/J^ 
and in his agony at Gethsemane ; we see hun forsaken by his disoM 
pies, rejected by his people, bound, crowned with thorns, scourga* 
ouffeteil, and spit upon. We view him on the cross praying for b 
murderers, and his last wish uttered ibr his mother ; we see liim eu- 
tombed in faithfulness and in afiection still, rising from the dead, and 
lingering with his devoted followers, comforting and cheering them, 
and binding their hearts ; and at last, when his bodily presence was 
withdrawn, sending down in a manner, alike striking and miraculous, 
the promised comforter, the Holy Ghost ; and imparting, through His 
influence, the peace, the confidence, and the power necessary tor the 
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J andguidaiice of those whom he sdected to lio and finish bin 

■ work. Aod these pictures, touching-, and convincing, and beautiful 
KjU they are, accord with the feelings which ]>oetry would cultivate 

■ ud improve; by them have the fiercer emotiona of the htunan 
|1>Oiom heen subdued, and impresaions made which all the rhetoric, 

■■ logic, ao<I the mathematical ayllogisras of the philosophical 

I sceptic have been imable to obliterate. If then the Divine wis- 

I dom deemed it fit to carry on the gr^t work of human redemption 

I by ail appeal to our affections rather than to our reasoning powers ; if 

a his will tliat the heart should be softened and the tmderstand- 

ing convinced through the feeliiiKs, it will be only acting according 

to his method, by raising, impressing, and cultivating them. We aU 

^ know how little a child can be worked upon through the understand- 

g ; indeed it was the first principle of even Locke that it was of little 

e to appeal to the reason of very youiig children in a moral lesson ; 

f and this we may easdy suppose, when we see that the Author of all 

wisdom himself took a contrary method even with men. 

If poetry is thus capable of bringing before the mind the brighter 
pictures of the moral world, so is it also capable of revealing the 
I stronger tViatures of the natural world. It deals wiUi the whole nni- 

^^m verse; it plunges through air, dives to the depths of ocean, and wings 
^^H its flight through every part of the earth for likenesses, for symbols, 
^^H and for illustratious : and it incorporates them with the host of fed- 
^^f ings within us. and dra^\-s them forth as echoes and as answers. Some 
I of the t^iends to science— or, what is called real knowledge, and mat- 

ter of &ct, affect to despise poetry, and laugh at its cultivation as being^ 
a thine gone by and exploded: but, they httle know the nature of poetry, 
its universBl grasp, its incessant call upon the sphere of our intuition, 
and its power of beantitying the mean and exalting the lowly. It has 
been said that poetry shows thuigs through a talse medium ; it cer- 

Itainly looks rather at the bright side of things, but what tends more 
to bapmness than this ? What is sometimes falsely called philosophy— 
Hetapnysics, have ever been at issue with poetry ; and why, because, as 
Ve said, poetry deals not with abstractions ; but what a world would 
tfiis be ^ it should be composed of abstract ptulosophers a 
idiysicians: all divine impulses — &ith, hope, and charity, 
annihilated ; and all human ones — such as love, friendship, g 
would be unknown. The actions woidd be subjected (o the n 
fcoportion, and our \*^ry desires extracted from the heart, asw 
extract the cube or the sqnare-root ; men would hang between i 
litai and eflbrt. as Mahomet's coffin is fabled to hang betwr; n 
londstoites ; and Ufe would be sp^tt in cold inertness and t> 
atenaiion. 
But it is useless to fear that mankiDd will ev«r i^^ed I 
bound up m human nnture. It shines too mucji is i 
liten>I«<l or forgotten ; those who never r 
lives, have fell lU spirit breathing dirough I] 
and smrs. the hills, the woods, the a ' 

in a thousand hout-gusbings of s: 

deed are those who. with tbcBfruilifl 
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lovers of poetry best know, associate tlie Divine Being and the 
ligion of Chriat. To auch a being the whole earth and all that 
is therein will respond unceasingly, and the passioiiB and the feelings 
that are awakened by grandeur and sublimity, the aspirations and the 
longings which aiiae at the never-failing beauty of creation's works, 
will be gradually assimilated to the types and resemblances around 
him, and he will himself be identified with them ; their physical love- 
liness will he change as it were into a moral beauty, as fateful to the 
sense as the glory of a suomier'a sun or the odour of a flower. 

As the handmaid to religion, poetry is undoubtedlj- the first — it em- 
bodies both prayer and praise ; the language of plain prose is inade- 
qnate to express the holy breAthings and joyful raptures of an eniran- 
cnised spirit. The attributes of the Most High, the glorious work of 
salvation, the mighty overshado wings of the Holy Ghost, cannot be 
conceived in prose, and can only be expressed in poetry of the highest 
and the most transcendent kind. The Bible teems with such poetry; 
it is the language of prophecy and inspiration, from the song ot Moses 
to the book Malachi ; andthesplendid effusionsof themanafterGod' 
own heart, pourtray the feelings, failings, Btreogth, weakness, piety;' 
sind errors of one, who exhibited in his character, more perhapf '' 
any other person ever did, the "creature man;" — as it is its i>rovin( 
ever to pourtray all that afiecta us, oil that we feel, and all that 
enjoy. 

If therefore poetry be in its essence Iru/h ; if it has to do with our 
inborn feelings and the outward sphere of our intuition; if it exalts, 
agreeably to the wise and benign constitution of our nature, passions 
into affections, and afiections into virtues ; if it inspires sentiments of 
simplicity and gentleness, of content and benevolence; if it tran- 
quilizes and refines, softens and purifies the heart ; if it accords with 
nature, and turns all her otherwise dead beauties into tile and light ; 
if it tends to raise us above the spirit of worldliness, and to warm ua 
from the zero of the mathematician's cold code of morality ; if the 
religion of Christ he built upon the same principles, with which 
poetry recognizes and identifies herself; if it has been chosen as the 
vehicle of inspiration ; and if it be the natural language of the heart, 
in praise, in thanksgiving, and in prayer, surely it ought to hold the 
highest place in the education of the young, and might be systemati- 
cally cultivated through all the years of early life, as the chosen me- 
dium for storing the heart with the Jincts relating to man's better 
nature, and of his relation to the surrounding universe of things, 
his pUgrimage here, and of the high and glorious destiny that 
him hereafter. 

But the age of poetry is said to be on the decline — a Byron is aaift' 
to have poisoned the stream ; but oh ! of all the lessons that were 
ever presented to the world for its instruction, the history of that piti- 
able individual is perhaps the most touching, solemn, and sublime. 
It is not indeed for idle youth, for sportive adolescence, to look upon 
the page where passion racks itself upon expression, and where tha'j 
heart, like a volcano, boils over with its dark and deep desires ; buf 
let-the eye of sober reason, or the tender gazing of Christian charif 
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follow that mind of phrensy and thai soul of fire through its vaiuup- 
Boariugs towarda heaven, coupled by the hand of sin ; let it watch 
evil struggliDg mth good, and behold the striviogs of the mind to 
emancipate itself from the thraldom of flesh, and the divinity that 
stirs within ua all, in him atcuggling for maatery with that evil piinci- 
ple which ia cruel aa the grave ; let them see virtue and vice, with all 
their multiform manifestations thrown back, as it were, into chaos, 
mixed, confounded, crushed, and blent, and all that is beautiful, 
grand, and Buhlime, mixed with all that is of horrid deformity, miae- 
rahle, and mean ; and let them be asked if Byron does not present as 
touching, aa convincing, and aa mighty a lesson of the danger of 
suffering the passions to grow up wild, and of the evil consequences of 
a bad education, as the history of human kind can afford. But with 
Byron and his imitators we have nothing to do ; with all poetry, eaaen- 
tially sensual, we would be as much at issue as we would with rectified 
spirit or any intoxicating liquor ; indeed, we should no more think of 
bestowing the high name of Poesy upon such writmgs, than we would 
call that food with which the miserable wine-hibher nightly regales 
himself. But there is a kind of poetry that works upou the afiectdons 
with a holy aim; that teaches religion, and morality, and virtue 
through the media of the feelings and the imagination, that would 
subdue tlie evil spirit in us as it erat did in Saul, and dispossess the 
heart of that coldness and apathy into which it too often falb,. 
when the culture of the feelings and affections is left for the exclusive 
development of the iuteUectual faculties. 

But where shall we find the poetry able to accomphsh this task? It 
is with the deepest regret that we assert it, that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, there ia scarcely a volume of poetry calculated to develop 
the feehnga and afiections of a child. We have now before us above 
twenty volumes of poetry professedly written and compiled for the 
young ; and, with the exception of the few written by Dr, Watts, and tb« 
Original Poems and Original Hymns hy the Taylors, notone is adapted 
to the purposes of instruction. We are by no means of that class who 
for ever exclaim, yon must bring down your ideas to the level (rf a 
diild's capacity. We think this to be a grievous error in writing for 
the young. We would rather bring the ideas of the child up to Ji 
certain standard ; as every thing is gained by this means, while every 
thing is lost by the other. It is, indeed, necessary to consult the no- 
tions and the feelings of children, and to write to suit their taste to 8 
certain degree ; but we should so write, that at the same time we take 
a hold upon their feehnga, we ahould advance them by the process to 
a higher step in the social state, and to all those ideas that must be 
the seeds of future effort. The Origuial Poems, in a very consider^le 
degree, accomphsh this end; but having read and instructed bis 
chUdren in tbera, the parent and teacher are at a loss where to turn 
for similar pieces. The poems alluded to are admirably adapted for 
children between the ages of four and seven; but of poetry fit for the 
intervening years to fourteen, we have positively none. Selections 
ore made almost at random from the poeta, and the most iucougruons 
subjects are mixed up together without order or plan. One man 
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makes a "Religioiia Speaker," and. puts in hin own speech, at 
the Uxbridge Auxiliary Bible Meeting, by the side of the orations 
of Cicero and Dsmosthenes ; another mixes up his own bad poe- 
try with the effusions of poets who wrote for any rather than 
for children, and thus we have no poetical work to which we 
can direct the youthful attention with any degree of propriety. 
What appears to be wanting, is two or three volumes comprising a 
variety of subjects, taken from sacred and profane history, from the I 
objects and appearances of nature, more particularly from those 
objects which early strike the attention and ever leave imOTessiona 
upon the heart: at these, two great poets, Bowles and Mrs. Hemans, 
have tried their hands, but have eminently failed; and why? because 
they appeal rather to the intricate than to the simple feelings, and 
m^e use of expressions which a mind read in poetry can only under- 
stand. To write, therefore (for compiling seems out of the question), 
ft volume fit for the purposes we mention, is yet a desideratum. But 
to do it requires, what is rarely found in the same individual, the men- 
tal and the moral philosopher, and the poet. Shakspeare, perhaps, 
had he been more acquainted with divine things, might have accom- 
plished the task ; the comprehensive view he entertained of human 
nature, of the outward world, and of that hidden world within us, and 
which it was his delight to bring out by the sunshine of his pen, 
would have most admirably adapted hiin for the underlaking ; ana till 
a mind, with something of the same simple sublimity, something of the 
same power over the ijassions, and one acquainted with the workings 
of the heart, shall burst forth, we must wait and expatiate. But still, 
let ns do the best we can — let us infuse into the tender mind what- 
ever of poetry is calculated to awaken the sua ceptibih ties and purify 
the affections ; let ua breathe the soul of poetry in our dealings with 
them ; let us work as poetry would work, through the feelings, as 
well as through the reason ; let us call the attention to all that is fair 
and bright in creation ; let us look on the bright side of human nature, 
and make the atmosphere of a child's first breathings an atmosphere 
of love ; let us eschew the cold heartless dogmas of the abstmae ma- I 
themaliciaQ and metaphysician ; let us work through faith, and hope, i 
and charity — and through aU those sentiments of affection, and devo- 
tion, and feithfulnesa, and friendship, which, when the whole earth is 
a desert erown, will ever make the heart as a green oasis, to which the 
birds of hope wiU fly, and in which the amaranthine blossoms of eter- 
nal life may spring.* 
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Veh. 14. And God said. Let there be lights in the finnameiit of the 

heaven to divide the day from the night; and let them be ior 

signs, and for seaaons, and for days, and years : 
Vbr. 15. And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven 

to give hght u[iod the earth : and it was so. 
Veh. IB. And God made two great hghts : the greater light to rule 

the day, and the lesser light to rule the night : he made the 

stars also. 
Ver. 17. And God set them la the firmament of the heaven to give 

light upon the earth, 
Veb. 18. And to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide 

the light from the darkness : and God saw that it was good. 
Vbh. 19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

What dill God nest create? i/^Ats.— What Hghls are meimt? The ren, 
and mona, mid alars. — Where were they placed ? In Ihe firmawent. — What 
for? To give light upon, earth. — Do they all give Iip;ht at the same time? flTo. 
—Wliich gives light by day ? The sun. — Which hy night? The moon oitd 
ilart. — What other use where they to be of i' To rnarli the laisont, and to ma- 
tvre time. — How do they do this ? The earlh goes round the run once an<f tMjUi 
a ynr, the waon goes round the earth unce and makes a mimlh. — What signs an 
meant? The »igns of the uamta. — How are stais the signs of the seasons? 
Certain rhutert of ttars are seen in cerlaia parts of Ihe heaven at ifrtitia ua- 
KM of the yeor.— What are these clusters of slars called ? The aigas of iA« 
Zodiac. — ^How many are there of them? Tioelve. — ^VLatis ihe Zodiac? A 
hroad part of the heaveiu, about luvlee degrees over, from ichich the earth niul 
planets nener dniiie.— What are the names of these twelve signs ? AnetV 
tie ram, Taurus H the Bull, Geinira n tie Twins, Cancer 23 the cWj, tn 
SJ iJu Lion, Virgu m the Virgin, Libra Jt the balance, Searpia m, the Scof 
pian, Sagittarivi $ the Archer, Capricornus Vf the Goat, Aipiariui ST lit 
Vfater-bmrer, and Pisces X the Fishes, — 'How are these emblematical of t)M 
- seasoiu? — The ram, Ike bull, and the luin*, which anticer lo March, .^riL 
attd May, are expretma of the feeuadity of those months. — Wlat is fecmiffliy? 
Bringing forth. — What brings forth? Cattle and the mrtli. — What do caltia 
bring forth ? Their yoiing : calces. Iambi, foals. — What does the earth firing 
forth ? Flowers. — When ? In March, April, and May. — What does the crab 
denote? The sun's retrograde motion at Midsummer. — What is retrograds? 
Goiitg back. — Bnt how does the crab show this? The crab u^tlkt Aaotmmt— 
What does die lion show ? The fierce heat of suminer. — Why ? Because tin 
lion is a very fierce animal, and because he lives in the hottest countries. — What 
does the virgin show ? The harvest. — Why ? Because the is drawn uiith eart of 
(wrn tn An- Aanij.— What does the balance show? The equality of days SM 
nights in Autumn. — Why ? Became the balance is to weigh ef uaff^.-~Wli&t is 
a EcoTpion ? A venaniam onima/.— What does it denote ? Sichtess. — When U 
the most sickly time of the year? After the hotwather. — Wiia[ monlli islhu 
m? October. — What does the archer denote? The hunting season in thorn parti 
of the world. — What does the goat answer to ? To our JnnwHy.— Whal is ihe 
■ " " f For climlring. — What appears to be cliu"' 
II highn 




goat remarkable for ? For cli'^ing. — What appears to be climbiae al 
" "" ' ' ' ' 'ntht heavens every day. — What does the v 
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bearer represent? The rain in ihe u-et i/aion, as in Ffhnuuy. — What di _ 
piices show ? The finhini/ snunn.— Are there any other signs ? There are allur 
clusters of stars iUwitraled in the celestial gla^, aeeording lo tht faniy of tJta 
snnenf aslmnamers.—Ol ivhut kind tire the devices F BinU, beasts, men, fidt, 
musical iastmimntt, skips, 4"f ■ — What are they called ? Constellatians. — What 
are the mo great lights called ? The sun and mom. — Hon fur oiT is the sun f 
95,000,000 iHi/e».— How lai(?e is it ? 883,250 miles in drwimfciwce,— Does 
il move P I'm. — HowT Smmrl its own aris. — What is i Is axis? A line down 
the middle af it. — How long is it turning round ? 25 dar/a ten hours. — What 
is the sun made like ? It is a globe, like our earth. — Where does its light come 
from? Its atmosphrre, i>T Jlitid that surrmijids it, — What is the moon ? Avmrld 
like our earth. — Is it inhabited ? It is ttippased nat ta be. — Whal makes the light 
of tlie moon ? Tin sun shining wt it. — Has il then no light of its own ? No. — 
How does the light come to us ? /i is thrown from, the sun en the morm, and 
then u refieeted or throjoi bark to lu.—What makes the full moon ? When the 
earth is belireen the sun and maim, so tliat toe tee the swi shining on her Khok 
face. — What malies the half moan ? When the sun shines on it so that tee ottly 
see Ihe lii/ht bh part of the side nearest In us. — Does the moon move ? Yea. — 
In what manner? Round the earth. — Hovr long- is she ^ng ronnd itF 29} 
A^c, during irhieh lime she turm once im iter axis. — How far is she off it f 
236,S67 miles. — What is her diameter, or hreadth ? 2161 miles.— When we 
Iftok at the moon, what do we see on it ? Spots. — What are those spots F The 
bright ones are hills and mountains, the dark ones seas andvalleys. — What makes 
the hrigbt spots? The *u« shining on the highest plans. — What else have been 
discovered in the moon ? Vnteanoes. — What is a volcano ? A truniing moun- 
tain. — What are the stars ? Shining bodies seen at nighl in the skg. — ^Do they 
ibine by their own or ibe swn's ligbt? By their oim. — How many are they ? 
They are innumeritble. — What is innnmeiable? Too great in nvmber to be 
eombd. — But yon can surely count the slais you see at night ? Yes, but there 
TeJnani/ millioTu more that tre cannot see by the naked ey«.— What do we Bee 
tliem with P A Telescope.— What is a telescope ? A long tube vHth different 
glatsu in it that makes our et/es see a great deal /wrfAer.— When me look at the 
Stare with a telescope, what do we see ? As manj in one little spot of about an 
incA as we can see in the whale sky without i(.— In what part of the heavens 
are the unseen stars ihe most numerous ? In that whitish looking part called tie 
Milky Way, vhich is caused by the light of millions of unseen stars. — Which ig the 
nearest ol'tbe stars? ThcDBgslar.—llovita.Tifik&toff? 38niif/ion(ijfniUioM 
ef miles. — What are the stars supposed to be ? Suns, hacing worlds lihtetmmBo- 
ingrvund them. — How long is the light coming' to us from them? /( amusat 
the rale of twelve millions of miles every minute. — Are tlicre any other shining 
bodies that pve no light themselves, but receive it from ibe sun ? Yea, the 
planets. — How many are there of them? Seam. — Tell me their names? Mer- 
mry, Venvs, the Earth, Mart, Jupiter, Saturn, Ha-acheL—Aay others? Yrs, 
four others, called Asteroids, beini/ very small. — What are the planets Ruppoeid 
to he ? Worlds like our ou-n. — Whicli is the largest ? Jupiter. — How broad is 
Japiler? 91.000 mtfen.— How broad is Saturn? 77,000 milra. — Has Jupiter 
ft moon ? Yes, /our.— What has Saturn ? A ring that surrounds its body,i6>id 
*ffo*d» it light. How many moons has Saturn ? .Sanen.*— ^Are there any 
Other hriKht bodies in the heavens? Yes, meteors, calli^ falling stars. — Wbstfl 
are these? Certain gases, ni- air lit tip in the ntiiiosphere, that shine like itaU 
far a moment, and rten MniiA.— Do stars ever full? No, they appear the rami 
** they did four thousand years ago. 



' The teacher, aa before itsted, may ei 
. Vol. I —jffjM-il, I8a5. 
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R3^ THK IKTHBItOOATIVS STSTEU ILLOITKATBD. 

r Ver, 20. And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving crtQture that hath lite, and Ibwl that may fiy above the 
earth, in the open firmament of heaven. 
Veb. 21. And God created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
their 'kind, and every winged fowl alter his kind : and God 
saw that it was good. 
Vbh. 22. AndGod blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 

fill the waters in the aeas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 
Veb, 23. And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

Wbal did God next create ? Fish and fov^l.—Wheie do fish reside ? Jituai, 
riven, lakea, and ponds. — What do fish swim with ? Their fins and l/ieir tail, — 
What do tliey breathe with ? Their gills. — Do they breathe the iiir with them ? 
JVoj they exiratrt the vital air frmntAtnuetermtk them. — What do ihey live on? 
Sett leeeds, sea iia/cli, and each other. — Tell me the names of Mine fishes? 
Spat, herrinff, eel, eod, haddock, fvrchtTuarh, dace, founder, gudgeon, maekerd, 
carp, trimt, pilchard, iliark, and whale. — How are fish caii(([>t ? Bt/ hunki and 
Jy nets. — What iii'e the people that c*teh fish called ? FUhfrmen. — Tell mo 
BOtne people mentioned in scriplure uho were fiRhermeii ? Peler and Andrae, 
and others of C/iriit's disciples.— -Whai are fish tt«ed lor ? Fur /and, to mate oil 
of, and same make innt/las). — WbaE did God tell them to do ? To multiply. — 
How are tliey muUiplied ? By their teed. — What i» tlie seed called ? Spawn, or 
roe. — Is this in small or laige quantities P Very larpe ; tlie me of the rod hat a 
million of these little seeds or eggi, and the yo-ang of a tinyU herring (ifbfl to 



tkemielves) u-outd breed la fast tn twenty year', 

|A> tnhole H-orld.—Whul is ibe lai^esl fish ? The irhale.- 



m,aspa<-e 



hi^ i?a whaler 
About 90 feet long, and broad in promrtion. — What comes from tlie whale? 
Lamp oil and whalebone. — Which is the principal fislieryi' The cod /shtrg. — 
Where are the largest numbers canRht? At the funi of Tieiifovndland. — 
How many ships go there to fifh every year? Ujnrards nf six ihimrani — 
Whatdotheydo wiBiihem ? Salt tlimnjor food,and exlractoilfrnm Iheir liven, 
tn curry leather with. — What other priccip»l fisheries are tbeie? Thatoftht 
iturgeon fishery, atnonrf the Rvasiani,for isinglass and oil.* 

What else did God create from ilie waters? Fowl, that mayfly in theopen 
firmament of heaven. — What is tlic common name for fowl ? Binfs. — What io 
Dirds move with ? Their feet and their mngi.—Whea they move in the air 
with their wings wbal do ihrydo? Fiy.~'Rave ihey any other provisioB tO 
enahle ihem Io fiy ? Yes; their hones are made hollow for the take of lighlnett, 
and they Itiie in air through their lungs which is conreyed to various parti of 
the bad;/. — Wlmt else is remarVabte? The feathers of birds. — What are ihey 
remarlablefor? Strength, lightness, compactness, and poiitia».f — What have 
hirdsgiven tliem to plume and dress their feathers with apainst thenealher? Jn 
oiV.— Where is this situated ? On the loaer part of the bofk, in a little nipph. 
— What is there remarkable about the stomach uf hirds ? The gixxard. — 
What is this filled with f Grit and sand taken in by Oie bird.— Vi\\oX toil TV 
grind its food mlh, — Do all birds hare this ! Ao ; only those birds thai fjv* 
i^n grain and suck-like food. — What is the gizzard then used as? A mill (o 
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the ffrain. — What Iiav 






t tlieir food ? Gastric jui 
'1 fluid made in the ilomacn, 
— Some birds switn, what is remarkable 
ie a bnal.atid have webbed feel, with which 
ra. — What else ia remaAable in birds F 
Mojte birds tliat live on grain, have billt 



otlier 
— Wliat is llic gnstrie 
that dissolves the food ai taken inln 
about ibem ? They are shaped mnre 
thei) push ihemseltts 0/0117 "' vilh 1 
Thebill.~kK all bills alike? No. 

made fur picking it up; those that lire xnfish, have hmif neeks and bills 
catch them ; and those that lice on aniinals and flesh, have hooked bills to lay 
hold of iJiem and tear tliem to pifi'es. — How do birds perpetuate ibeir species? 
Bi/ lading egi/s.—Wheie do the; lay them ? In nests, sometimes in the halet af 
treet, and in sand. — Who build the nests ? 2S« birds.— Tlovi long are they 
bailding them ? A good many days, sometimes a month. — ^Vhnt leaches them 
10 build Ihem ? Jialinct. — What isiostinct? An impalse given by tlie Creator for 
a certain act which the crealare does not know the reason n/.—What boy likes 
to go bird's-nesting? [bovsheregenerally answer, /rfo,/rfo.]— Why? Bccaum 
it u goad sport. — What ilo yon do with the nest when you have taken it ? [The 
uiswec here maypossibly be, /fo*ei( home, I ileslrm/ il; Irnt generalty It may 
be bwiiiKht out thitt it is destroy.'] — Who likes to destroy any Ibiug ? — [no 
hoy will allow tliis if he can help it.] What is he called that destroys a t hing ?. 
A datroyer. — Is it a (tnod or bad feeling that wishes to destroy ? Bad. — W^ 
19 the great destroyer? So'bh.— What did he destroy? Man's happiness. 
How? when? where?— [lead ihem out on this point]. Tell me somelhing. 
else that destroys ? Dealh — time. — Wheu we take a, bird's nest, what do — ' 
deslToy ? The eggs. — What else ? The young. — But if we do not destroy 1 
jOttDg, what do we do with them? Put them in a cage. — Wlial is a cage tu 
bird? Aprisnn. — Have we a right to do this? iVo.— Why not? Becauae G< 
naiU the bird free. — ^Vhat do we deprive the l)ird 0/ then if we cage it f L*- 
In-f^.— What is he called who unjustly destroys another's house and 1 
him of lihefLy ? A tyrant. — Does God ^ove tyiinta ? No. — How do yoii know 
^at? Becaiae he punished Phananh, NebuchadTieixaT, and ITerod. — Bui is ho 
careftll about such little thinj^s as birds ? Vhriil sayn, that nut a /rparrianfulh 
ta the ground tailhont him. — Who, then, is the little bird's friend ? Tlie good 
God that made it and keeps if.— And who is the litUe bird's enemy ? The wiek- 
(J bo;/ v'ho robs it of its nest and itsymmg. — Whose enemy is he besides the 
hiifl's? Ga<rs. — Who would like to be God's enemy? — [pau^e.]* 
On whut day were Hsli and fowl created .' On theflfth day. 

VxK. 24. And God said, Let the earth biing forth the linng creatiirtt' 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beaat of th«' 

B earth after his kind : and it 
25. And God made the beast of the earllt after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind ; and God saw that it was good. 
r Wliat kind of things did God nest create ? Beasts of the earth, cattle, an* 
mepinjT (Ai'njf*.— What is the difference between beasts and cattle? Calde 
beasts of pastvre — other beasts an tcild, and some tame. — Tell nie tl^p 
tome wild beasts. Lians, tigers, leopards, and panthers.— Hinne tamed 
Camels, elephants, dugs, and cats. — Name some cattle. Horse!,., cows, , ^ 
goats, and ozea. — What do creeping things compreheud? Reptiles and saint' 



■re intcniliire tnme of llip niDre slril<i>ie kin'1 at bird) la tlie 
lirir IibIjIih nnd [leciiHiiriiies ; liul he iliDuliI !»■ mtffiil not la 
nnil ilic inetliurii Ihey »bs iu oblaining i>. Almteall lliii «, 
iiimiintruBnile Ihr prscliue of hird'i neilin^, wliieh geneialtj 
rupltj in ihe iudindoal. 
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inueU. — Name some creeping tilings. ■^IJen, lizards, and serpents.— Soti 
many legs have these liinds of aoimals ftenemll}' ? Four. — -What are tbose 
called that have four legs ? Quadrvpeds. — Wliat is remarkable in ihe maie of 
quadnipeds ? God lua adapUd ihea make to their different jtattires. — What ii 
lemukable iu cattle that graze? They have long necks lo enable ilina to iioep 
daum W Ihe ground, and their fore teeth are made tncat the grass like scismn. — 
What else is remarkable in this kind of animals ? They have four stonutdu. — 
What is lemaikable in wild animals? Thoie Ihathtmlfor tkar preghaveqtaA 
tcetit and Icng notes — those that lie in wait and spring upon their preg, hate 
thtir earl tamed forwardi, and strong legs, paw), and jaws— those that art mtde 
Jiirfiighl, haee tan turned backward, long Itgt, and ere slightly made. — Which 
are the most namerous animals? These uliieh are used for fond. — Name EOme 
of these. The ox, sheep, deer, and goal. — Are any others of'u'e to mail P Yes: 
the horse, ass, mule, camel, aad elephant, to vmrk'for /lim.—Which is the moft 
useful animal? The ox. — Whjr Becatite of its Jlesk, which we eat; its skin 
Biahes leai/ier, its feet make gbie, its horm handles of knives, indeed, eeerypart 
^ it is taeful, and it works like tJie horse. — What is that animal called that 
gives us milk ? A eaic. — Wbat is made of the milk ? CreoM, biiHer,and cheeii. 
— Whicli is the moat noble animal P The horse. — What does it do ? Carriei a 
nuiH, draws waggnm, carls, («i-ni miitt, drags boats along, and goes to icar. — 
Which is the most patient animal ? Theais. — Is it »eli used? A'a. — Whatdo 
people do lo it? Beat it and inxr-work it. — Wliat did Christ do with anaaa? 
Chite it to ride into Jerusalem. 

Vee. 26. And God said. Let us make man in our image, after oqp 
likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth. 
ViH, 27. So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 

created he him ; male and female created he them. 
VlB. 28. And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and 
have dominion over the fish ol' the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing thatmoveth upon the earth. 
What was the last thing God created ? itfon.— Out of what did fae create 
hirof The dust of the grotind.—Hovi many parts are there in man ? Two. — 
What are they ? The bod^ and *oi./.— What is the body ? The outward part. — 
Wliat is tbe soul ? The inward principle. — How did man obtain this? Goi 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and matt became a lim^ tost — 
What will happen lo the body P /( wilt rfie.— Will the soul die also ? No: it 
will live far raer.— What did God do when he had made man ? Blessed him. — 
Whatismeantby,He blessed him? Wishedhimlo beliappy— Wbat wiUtni^ 
man happy ?■ Holiness. — What is meant by man being made in God's image P. 
He was made very good and perfect. — Who is rery gooA and perfect P God. — 
You said man had a hody, what is tt cninposed of ? Banet,_fiesli, and ekin.-^ 
Name some of the principal hones, and show me where they are situated. 7%e 
Mil//, llie back bone, the ribs, the shoulder blade, the arm bone, the breast bone, 
Ihe hips, the thigh bone, and the i/iin botie. — What is the use of the honcE? To 
sustain the weight of Ihe body anil the fluh. — Do ihey move? Yes. — What 
makes them moveP The muscles. — ^What are the mus^cles? TItick pieces of 
flesh laid in, different parts to moiie the limbs with — How do they move lie 
limbs P Pull them up or down, the same as tlie ropes pull the sails oj' a ship.—- 
What IB their shape ? Thin and small where they grow to t/ie bone, and thick ui 
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the middle. — How do they pull ? Thei/ contract, or grow jAort, in the middle.— 
Wliat makes them colitratt ? I'/ie nci «■«.— WLul ave ihe nerves ? Small wMtg 
thread/ proceeding from the Orain Ihrnvg/i Ihe middle of tlie back bime, called 
■the spinal marrmo. — What makes the neives du tliiGl* When the petfon mihet 
andteilli it thnuld be done. — What is the biuin P All that mbstamv in themiddle 
of the head. — What is the use of the brain? It ia the organ of Ih/mght^^What 
is that called which we think with? Ihe mind. — What did God wish irau to 
hare over all olhei things ? Dominion. — Whut is duminiDii i* Rule and pomet. { 
— What gives man this ; is it strength ? No ; beeaiue he is not to strong aiM \ 
hone. — What is it iheii ? The mind. — What is it then that mau has above | 
ieasts? Mind and reason. — Whatdoeshedohylhis? Builds houses and thipt,a, 
acquires all sorts of hnoioledge. — What else can he do with bia mind ? Seail- M 
Itct things that are ptwi.— What is this faculty called ? T/ie memor/.—WhaXj^ 
other advantage has man over brutes? He can faU. — What is 
^eech? 7o make knoicn our ihoughia one to another. — Can we do tills anf 
other way except by speaking P i'es, by writiiig. — How man; senses has man t 
FiiK: seeing, hearing, feeling, smelting, and tasting. — What are the organs of 
these? The eget, Ihe ears, the fingers, the nose, and the tongue. — Name some 
Other part of the body. The lungs. — What is the use of the lungs ? To bredthe 
with, and lo take the vital part of theair for the siqiporlof our bodies. — Tell me of 
some other part ? The stomach, the heart, the liver, and the kidneys. — Whut !a 
the stomach ? It Teceims and digests the fond. — What ia the use of the heart f 
Itthrovthe blood out into every part of the body. — WTiat is the use of the kid- 
ueyei' To draw off the saline htimmiTs from the btoad. — What is the blood cus- 
ttunedin? Veiits and arteries — What is the use of them? ITte arteries eonvej/ 
the blood from the heart to the extremities, and the 'ceins bring it back again. — 
What does this wise arrangement show ? The care andgaodtiess of the Creator. 
— What did God make man for? To ptuite and glorify him.—Uovi can 
he do this? Bv acting according to his idH.^Will God reward those that so ' 
act? Yes. — How? By making them duers of his mill ia fteauen.— What ii 
hearen ? A place of glory.* 

We refrain from prosecuting this subject further, only from the cjr- 
camatance of the scheme of the soul's redemption and salvation by 
Jesus Christ more properly belonging to the third chapter of Genesis. 

ie would recommend the pious teacher to carry on the subject from 
r ^ 

£rERT project that is in accordance with Philanthropy claim* our I 
recognition, and our commendation. We rejoice to see Uie opulent j 
and refined turning their regards towards " the brethren of low de- 
gree," and ministering to the mental necessities of those whom fickle I 
fortune has not sraikd upoa ; helping them to endure a lot of labour I 
and privation, and cheering them, through the medium of literature 

■ It wnuld be srlvi'uibk hevf <o ihow ih'' pupil ihejuiiiu of the boim [Lirxhibiln] iu 
lc(, nail la gife ijiem nn iden of the wiadam of tlie Creator in <he tnnnaiion nf the j 
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adapted to tlieir stationB and capacities, Willi no small degree of 
gatislaction, we place belbre the notice of the pnhlic an excellent In- 
Btitution, established bj a lady of rank, whose delicacy of feeling For- 
bids her name to be mentioned in this scheme ol' benevolence, vfhile 
she spreads around her the benign inOueuce of taste, and provides 
the means of self-instruction to her poorer neighbours. Ihislady 
has furnished, at her oicn cost, a Reading Room in the Colonade, 
Grenville -street, Brunswick- square, the Rules of which are as fol- 
lows; and they exhibit a general attention to the interests of the esta- 
blishment, to the promotion of order, and of a kindly social feelmg 
among those who belong to it : — 

" Rule 1. The light of admitting and of dismiscing- members "belongs ck- 
dosively to the proprietor ; but nny person may he recommended for admis- 
non by the signature of two members not of the same fsmily to a paper 
drawn up in the following fonn ; — 

"'We, the undersigned, from our personal knowledge of A, B. of 

lecommcud him (or her) to hecome a. suhscriber to the Colouade Resting 
Boom, belicTing that he (ur she) uill cunform to the rules and regulations d 
ikv Inslitulion. (Signed.") 
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to he chosen by bftllol 
keep the leys, give out nhat 
□d candles, and maiiimin ge- 



*' 3, From the members so admitted a ci 
every ibrec raonlhs, to consist of six persons 
is wanted, colleut all at night, put out the Ji 
aeMl order and propriety. 

"4. One of the members of the committee shall collect subsorijitions, take 
an account of all donations, and pay over the money received to the proprietiR 
when reqiiired, and the account hoot shall lie on the table fur the inspection 
of the memhcrs. 

" 5. One of the committee must be present every evening, both at lie 
opening of the room at half-past live, and at Hie closing at hall'-pust ten. 

" 0. No book shall be taken out of the room but by permission of one of 
the Committee, who mui^t make an entry of the same in a book kept for tliat 
purpose; the request being made in writing, slating Uie title of the book, 
with the subscribei's name. 

"7. No book shall be kept longer than a week with renewed peimisdon 
and entry. 

" 8. The ntmc«t quiet and decorum are to he observed, such being essentitd 
to the free enjoyment of the advantages of the Reading Room by every in- 
dividual. 

" 9. For the same reason, the utmost cnro must he taken to preserve die 
neatness of the room, and to avoid inarting, or in any way disliguring ti* 
books, maps, or any other property belonging to the Institution. 

" We promi.'!e to observe the above reguli 
(Signed) " A. B. of 

" C. D. of 

An Address was delivered hyDr. Boot, at the opening of the Head- 
ing Boom, August 4, 1634, which has since been printed (published 
by Mardon, London) ; and the natiu'e and objects of the Institution 
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are moat pleasingly described in it. We have not room for niaiiy ex- 
tracts, but cannot decline inserting the following passages ; — 

" This little lostitulion lias Ijeen formed for the promotion of knowledge, 
for ihe cullivntioa of a lasle for I'eadiiiK, aud for ilie piiipnse of offering & 
rational enjoyment to tho<re who, wilbout its encouragement and advauta^s, 
might resort to irraiional means fur passing an uccasioniil or an habitual idle 
hour. Its abject is to afford the use of llaoks to those who do not possess any 
gieat variety of them, and to offer a comforlahle room for their perosal, 
under advuntages snperior to those that might be enjojed amidst the unaToid- 
able interruptions even of a happy home. 

" It purports to have only a local raiifje, and lo he dedicated to the inhabi- 
tants of lliis neigh>H}urhood, But it is hoped, if it should succeed — if it 
Bhonld he found Id maintain a social feelinp; amDUjj those benefited by it — to 
be conducted with order and regularity — lo exhibit in its members a higb 
Hose of honour — respect (o each oti.er, end Ihe projierly belonging to it — to 
encDurajre diligence — to excite a love of books— lo form habits of reading 
and promole aeIf-insirueiiNn--it is hoped, I say, that siinilNr institutions will 
be formed in other parts of this piirish, and in fuel ihroughont the 
lis, and Ihiis timt much good may he done to society at large by the goi 
wiich will be done to the individuals comporfng it. • ••**•*■-[ 
It is this source of knowledge that is offered to you by this Institution ; anA* 
if jon riphtly oppreeiate it, you will avail yooreelves of its advantages, and 
indoce others to do so. It asks nothing from yon, but what you are willing 
to grant It asks of yon only lo fonn the habit of devoting occuisiotially an 
hour of leisure to reading : instead of pacing time idly and uithout profit, 
(o pass it in the gentle and rational enjoyment of self-instruclion, ihal yon 
may esercise, strengtlien, enlighten, and enlai^ your minds ; and by fio d^< 
ing, muke your dispo'iitlons better, purify your tastes, cultivate a habit oT 
reflection, and more diRtinetly, because more calmly, perceive the idation inj 
which yoii stand lo each oiber, to society at large, to the world around an^ 
abore you, and to God." ' 

The conclusion is too beautiful to be omitted, aud we shall doubt- 
leas be I'xcused for trespassing a little longer upon our readers, 

"It is then a religious obligation upon us aU to refine and elevate our cha- 
racters, not only for our own good, bul the good of oui children, and all de- 
pendent upon and connected with us; and when we know that our happiness 
IB within onr own power, aud that happiness depends on virtue and know- 
ledge, we shall all feel that it is a duty most ui^utly imnoscd upon us hy the 
Divine Anihor of our religion, to seek Ihose means which are essential to oui 
welfare here and hereafter. This sense, my friends, of religious obligatioi 
and moral responsihiliiy, is the great secret of individual and universal good. 
♦ » • » Ydu nriH find lliat virtue aud knowledge are happmeas , ' 
power, and by applying steadily to them, yon will become all thai ihis wi 
can make any of us— if not rich and powerful, at least wise, good, 
tenled; and I would say, if rich and prosperous, it will chasten your pi 

Eerity, and make you duly sensible of the wants of olheis, who are below 
I the possession of ihose things which are needful in iheir necessities. 
" If you agree with me in these views, you will understand the advantages 
wliiuh are aimed at in this institution, and jou will avail yourselves of ihe fa- 
dlities which it offers for instruction and innocent amusement. Cherish it for 
its benevolence and usefulness; respect the property that belongs to it; and 
respect yourselves as its members, that peace, and haimony, and good feHow- 
prevail among you. Recollect, that if its heautifid object i« attained 
be shown to promote order, virtuous habits, kindly affections, 
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Iha love of reading and Kelf-inatruction, the reformation of idle and vicious 
courses, il will be imitated in other parts of tbis citj, and, perlinps, of the 
kingdoni ; and lliat you, tliiuogli the imilnlion of your example, ivill tlnis be- 
come the benefactors of yoat country and of mankiud." 

Who is there tliat will not unite with us in wishing that this may 
indeed be sliortly the case ; especially on learning that the kind Pa- 
troness is at present well satisfied with the result of her experiment. 
There are now nearly sixty suhscribers. who conduct the affairs of the 
Institution with unanimity and propriety, some of whom have formed 
classes for writing, arithmetic, and drawing. 

It appears that the expense is very moderate, and there are few 
modes by which a benevolent person could exercise a more salutary 
influence on those around him. A clean, quiet, and cheerful room, 
is the first desideratum, with light, warmth, aud intellectual amuse- 
ment. — these, when shared in this way with decent and intelligent 
neighbours will excite a feeling of obligation without dependence, and 
wiU prove powerful and gentle correctives of the vacant indolence, the 
coarse and riotous pleasiu'es, that lead insensibly to crime and degrada- 

We have, in a former part of the present number, suggested the for- 
mation of a society which would embody the one we here would re- 
commend. The necessity of such a plan of raising the lower claai to 
intelligence and virtue, appears to be too se{f'-eru/enl to he attended tO( 
which is the only excuse we can make for the culrable apathy whid) 
prevails on tie subject. We oRen find ourselves leaving some good, 
which is immediately within our reach, for some far inferior, which 
happens to be at a distance, and passing over the essential and ne- 
cessary for that which is problematical and uncertain, merely because 
it is farther off. The same sort of carelessness to what falls under 
our very noses is observed in the citizen, who, without seeing one of 
the many wonders found in his own metropolis, flies off to Paris, or 
some other place, thinking that the farther he goes the greater and 
more extraordinary must he the wonders of which lie is in search. He 
will mount up the Column Vendome, but it never occurred to him a 
fine sight could he obt«ned from the top of St. Paul's. He will stand 
and gaze in wonderment on the inferior scenery of France, leaving the 
land of flood and fell, and all the romantic aud classical association 
of his own country, in the north, with the most suprenie acorn. Just 
in the same manner we find that people are blind to the great and 
essential means of popular improvement, whOe they are zealous 
beyond comparison, in some puny partial mode of action, whose in- 
fluence is unfelt beyond the narrow bounds of their own particular 
exertions. We do not wish to discourage the good plans of any, but 
we do wish that people would look more at the root of the evil, and 
would dig up and trench the sod about it, that the tree may gather 
general health and strength, rather than rest contented with pruuiog 
Sijfl twig, or loppbg off this and the other excresence. ' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TRB A 1 a- BALLOON AND DITIRD-BELL. 



Man, bis proud skill in Ahts to proTe, 
Bj Air'Ballooni ascends above ; 

And, mare bis power to show, 
On Science colls to yield her spell, 
Thenplnnges, in her Dirlng-Belt, 

To Ocean's depths below ! 
The^rj( with all its vaunted power. 
Has won amusement for an hour. 

The mob's applauding' brcalh ! 
While to the daring aeronaut 
The rash experiment has brought 

Danger, and sometimes death ! 
The DiHng-Bell meantime has gaio'd 
What Ocean's depths bad else detain'd 

In their dark caves for aye ! 
And hj unwearied, patient toil, 
Has made the waves disgorge their spoil 

Once more to earth and day t 
May not the difference be design'd 
To teach the thoughtful musing mind 

Science and Art were given — 
Would we but rightly weigh ibeir north- 
To bless mankind, and gladden earth. 
But no( as Gcides to Heaven! 



THE RESTORATION OF THE 



I There was mourning in the palace, and weeping in each room, 
I That house from pom^ and revelry was silent as the tomb ; 
I The Sire was stricken in his pride — the Mother in her love — 
\ For God chastisetb all at limes, their faithfulness to prove ! 
I Upon the wind, fell pesdlence came sweeping surely down, 

Ilsgiasp was on the innocent — their beautiful, their own! 
, They bore him to his downy couch, they rais'd his aching head. 
They moy'd around his place of rest with light and gentle tread; 
Th(y deem'd him as a flower bow'd down by hurricane and rain. 
Which gentle caie could nourish, so that it might bloom again : 
I And one lean'd o'er him with the hope snch tenderness to prove, 

^H With all a Mother's watchfulness,— and Oh ! a Mother's tore. 
^^B.Sow comes it that a Father loo sits not beside his Son F 
^^B Mourns he not then his stricken bud, and that his only one ? 
^■^ He mourns indeed, but not as those who weep with fell deapiur, 
1 He feels that though the tempest lours, some sunshine still is there. 

That Site hath left his palace gate, hath hied him on the road. 
Hath knelt to Uim for whom he sought- The mourner and his God 1 
Vol. \—^prU, 1835. 1 1 
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■* 'Come down. Sir, ere my child shall die,' his life m ebbing fa^ | 
ThT power alone can save him now, for mortal help is past'*- — • 
" iJuleas by signs anii wonders shown ye will not sure heliere : 
Haie 1 ihen power, oar Saviour said, to bid thee eease to gtieTe? ] 
Yet, if with faith thy heail is lill'd, if hope hath been ihy stav, 
Man, 'thy Son liTsth !' even now — rejoice, and 'go thy way.' 

That mourner went his hnmeward way, his weeping chang'd Ic _ 
For fnith within his breast was strong, he thought upon his boy. 
His sertants met him on the road with fear and wondei fill'd. 
Thy Son yet lives, they all exclaim'd — 'twas as our Saviour will'tl, 
"At the same hour" when Jesus spalie that death-doom'd child to save, 
Health came wilh"heallngon her wings" aDdsnatch'dhim from the gTHTe. 

Colehaler, Feb. 10,1830. 



SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 

No. 6. 

IS TRIBCLATION- 
Oh ! wilt thou not bear me upon eagle's wings, 
Thro' the host of my woes and my suiferingB ? 
Wilt thou not wipe away the hot tear from the eye. 
And temper the anguish in every sigh? 
Canst thou not still the storm, aud the turmoil, and strife 
That clOBS round the spirit, and walls up our life? 
Destroy uie harb'd fangs that are ready to sting. 
And repress the false breath that flies withering ? 

I know that thou nilt, and 'tis this thought that cheen 
M^ soul in,ils glooms, and my breast in its fears ; 
It is this thought that filleth tny heart with a glow 
When congeal'd like to ice, by some withering woe : 
It is this that forliiddeth my spirit to mourn. 
Though its dearest of hopes irom the bosom are torn; 
And 'tis this thought that maketh me slow to complain 
In the midst of my wrongs and the height of my p^n. 

Oh, hast thon not stor'd far beyond the stem ran^ 
Of mortal strife, or of earthly change, 
Bliss, pure and holy, joy bright and high. 
And pleasure too perfect and taintless to die ; 
Hast thou not stor'd them up for the spirits that move 
In the path of thy wisdom and light of ihy lore ; 
For those that are patient aud bow to thy wiU, 
For those that, tho' stricken, wilt trust in Thee still ? 

Thou hast! and I hiaTe alt the wrongs that assail. 
And triumph in storm like the hawk in the gale ; — 
Thou hast ! and my griefs are all home from my mind. 
Like the thunder-spent cloud on the meek summer's niud. 
Thou hast ! end the missiles of hate cannot harm ; 
And sorrow herself hath a beauty and charm. 
Thou hast ! and false life no more torture may bring ; 
Thou bast I and proud death is disturm'd of his sting. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

a; Ub State and Prospects. By Edward Thornton, 
London ; Parbury, Allen, aad Co, 
PEHaAps there is no country of which so little positive information I 
is abroad, as that of India, The majority of the people of thiscgnn- I 
try, although recently much attention baa been called to the subject, I 
are either entirely ignorant of it, or very superficially acquainted with I 
it. The act which last year passed the British legislature for effect- ' 
ing au arrangement with the East-India Company, and for the better 
government of the East-Indian territories, has created an era in the 
history of these territories, and seems to afford a fitting opportunity for 
taking a view of their situation and resources. The auliior cannot he 
said to have done more than broken the ground of this important 
subject. The political relations of India, the mode of its government, 
the sources of its wealth and prosperity, and, above all, its judicial 
system, are each, in itself, sufficient to form a highly interesting 
and instructive volume. In the book before us, these subjects are 
touched upon in a popular manner. The chapter on the judicial sys- 
tem contains some origittaT disquisitions, the subjects of which are ia 
themselves of the highest importance, and they have been treated in 
a manner creditable to the talents, as well as to the feelings of the 
author. 

The parts most interesting to us are those that exhibit the religion 
and morals of this extraordinary people ; and we we not at all sur- 
prised at the dark picture of human error which a review of it pre- 
sents, as such will ever be the result of semi -barbarism, ignorance, 
and superstition. It has often been the practice of deistic^ carpers 
at religion to praise the sunplicity of the Hindoos, and to laud their 
many virtues : slyly insinuating by this that religious systems make 
but little difference in the human character, .that human nature ia 
Always the same; and it very often happens that those who would en- 
deavour to exhibit the vices of other nations, subject themselves to the 
charge of illiberality, but even this the lover of truth fears not ; he 
writes not to gratify persons or party, but to afford benefit to the com- 
mon family of man. Of the morals of the natives we leave the au- 
thor to speak : — 

" Tkej« ia uo virtue in whicli the aalives are mure univeisallv deficient 
Ihan ia a legard for truth. Veiacilj is, in &ct, almeEt unlmewii, Falsehood 
pervades all the iateroouise of private life, anil ia tarried to such an extent in 
couxla of kw, OS to lender it almost impossible for the jud|{es to exeraisetlleir 
duty iu sucb a manner an to satisfy ilieir conEciences. false testimony is not 
tlie exception, but tbe rule; and it is delivered, and even persevered in, with 
a calniBess, a self-posses^on, and an air of sincerity which would disarm sus- 
pcion, were it not that two conflicting stories cannot both be true, and f^at 
the cbavatter of Indian witnesses is tolerably appreciated by Uiobc most ao- 
eostomed to fliem. Nut only will two sets of witnesses give' oiiectly coBtary 
testimony, but not unfreqnently will it turn out, upon invcstigalion, that neither 
Mf Ibem know any tiling of the matter iu question. Even those who have a just 
cause, will seek to defend it by falselicod. It must be '[uile unnecessary U> 
descant upon the low suite of moral principle that must be prevalent where I 
stub things are of irequent occunence. No virtue is more esBeatial to drt I 
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well-bein^ of society than a general regard to truth. When thU is wsntinf 
all rights are insecure, and courLs of law may he made the insInimeDts of Ihe 
grossest injustice. The tenare of property is nearly as uncertain as it would 
be iu the absence of all law ; the only difference lieing, that in the one ctx 
it is taken by force, in the other it is transferred by fraud. 

" From the prevalence of falsehood in legal pioaeedings, it will be inferred, 
that hooes^ is not in higher estimation than truth ; and according to the most 
accurate and intelligent observers, trick, deception, and Iraud, i 

. , , ,. ... In € ■ ■ 



with almost all transactions of business. In every bargain, fraud is appre- 
hended; and it is to be feared that there are few in which it is not conteni' 
plated. The consequence is, that conditions and securities are multiplied 
without end, and the ingenuity displayed in devising precautions against 
fraud ia only exceeded by the ingenuity eserctsed in evading them. If con- 
fidence is reposed, it is but too often accepted only for the pnrpose of abusing 
it, The agent or steward of a rich man endeavours to transfer as mncfa u 
possible of his master's wealth to hia own coffers. He again is pluDdeied by 
his subordinates ; and this is the course of procedure donn to the lowest de- 
pendent, who having none beneath him, enjoys the luxary of plundering 
without being plundered in return. The dearest ties of consanguinity affom 
no security. The brother cannot safely trust the brother, the uncle the ne- 
phew, nor even the fatlier the son. Trusts of the most solemn cbaracter are 
commonly abused ; and the offices of guardian and executor converted hito 
Eouices of emolument witliout hesitation and without shame. 

"Breaches of moral obligation are indeed too fre(|neat every where: but 
nothing can mark more strongly the difference between Europe and India in 
this respect than the state of public opinion. In Europe, though falsehood 
and fraud exist, the imputation of either is disgraceful. The hahitucj liar 
will defend his veracity with warmtb, and feels, or affects to feel, the chargft 
of falsehood as an insult. The swindler would, if possible, pass for an honest 
man, and all who violate tlie laws of Bouud morality, jiay to them an indirect 
homage, bj endeavouring to assume the virtues which they have noL Id 
India this is not the case. There is little more of decency than of morality. 
Men do not even pretend to truth and honesty, because the pretension is not 
necessary to their station in society. The virtues themselves are not respected, 
and therefore no one is respected for possessing them, nor despised for want- 
ing them. The wholesome check derived from public opinion can be wanting 
ouly in a very depraved state of society, and, when once destroyed, it is obvious 
that the scale of morality will continue to descend with fearful rapidly. In 
Europe, had men are sometimes withheld solely by th's check from actions 
injurious to Bociety. In the better disposed it is an important auxiliary to 
good conduct: and with that numerous class who b over between virtue and 
vice, not insensible to the claims of the one, and at the same time little able 
to resist the temptatious of the other, it throws the preponderating weight on 
the right side. The influence of habit, moreover, is not to be despised, and 
those who first adhere to truth and justice, only because it is decent, may in 
time become attached to the same course, because it is right. Too many, in- 
deed, form their standard of morals excluaitely from the customs of theii 
country, and where the most important moral qualities find no echo in public 
sentament, it requires little sagacity to pronounce an accurate judgment on 
the Elate of society. 

" Wliile abundantly productive of the meaner vices, the Indian character 
is not exempt from those of a darker hue. Falsehood and dishonesty are as- 
sociated with malevolence: and contention, aiiimosily, and revenge prevail 
among every grade and condition. Men pursue each other with the most 
deadly enmity, and with the most determined and long-continued perseverance. 
No opinion was ever more unfounded than that which has been so often ad- 
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vanced, and go cotniaonly received, of the mild and beoevalent characteT of 
the Hindoos. Passive, indeed, they are, and frequently servile, but not mild. 
Where tbey have any thing to hope or any thing to fear, where the expression 
of resentinent would expose them to danger or iuooDvenience, they can con- 
ceal it, and submit to insult and injuiy with an appearance of the moEt patient 
submission ; but tlie desire of revenge, though hidden, is active, and at the 
first favourable opportunity will be indulged. Nothing would be more easy 
than to pioduce numerous instances of the obstinate malignity which marlts 
the Hiiidoo character, and which is confirmed and for^fied by superstition. 
With all the delicacy which the British Government has at nil limes observed 
towards the religion of the majority, it has been found impossible to avoid 
occasionally interfering lo suppress practices originating in vindictive feeling, 
and sanctioned by superstitious credulity, which threatened completely to 
paralyse the operation of the law. One of these was (»mmon in the pro- 
vince of Benares, where the BiahminE were held in the highest reverence, 
and thdr persons regarded as inviolable. When any process from the 
judicial 01 fiscal authorities was to he executed upon a Brahmin, be would 
threaten to inflict personal violence, sometimes extending to suicide on 
himself if the officer approached too near ; or if, as frequently happened, 
his a^oction for bis own person was too tender to allow him to place it 
in jeopardy, he would bring forward some member of his family or tribe 
whom he threatened to maim or put to deatli, if an attempt were made to 
serve the process. These threats were not mere words; they were often 
carried into execution, the victims themselves acquiescing, under a c 
Ticlion, that afler death they should become the tormentors of those who J 
were the occasion of their being sacrificed. A practice, somewhat sirni' 
was that of a person placing himself at the dooi of another, armed witii s( 
offensive weapon, or prorided wiih poison, for the purpose either of recovering 
a debt or extorting a donation. By the established rules, the besieger was to 
remain bsting until his object was obtained, and the person besieged was 
also to abstain from nourishment nulil the other party was satisfied. During 
the siege, ingress to the house and egress from it were suspended. Neither 
could be attempted, except at the risk of the party, without wounding him- 
self with the weapon, or swallowing the poison which he had proiided. These 
two customs were found so dangerous as to call for the interposition of the 
supreme authority to put them down." 

We should hove been pleased had the volume contained more on 
the aubject of education in India, both as regards the European and i 
the Indian population, for we are convinced that it is to this tliat society 
must chiefly look for improvement. It is this, working its silent, its 
steady, and gentle way, that wUl insensibly undermine the Huperati- 
tions, the bigotry, and the evils that afflict mankind ; and carry off 
those corruptions, whose taint is felt both throughout the public mind 
and the body politic. 



NOTICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Tre^tiit on the Conjusations uf the French FctJj. By M. C. V. M 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
The above Treatise will be of very considerable service to those eng^ed in ^ 
teaching French. It contiuns n variety of useful hints on the study of"! 
French grammaticaliy. A very copious illustration of tiie use of the imper- 
fect and preterite lenses, and succinct rules for BGcertaioing the gender c 
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nointa mlii>'UiitiTe ia given ; ihere are several liighl^v implant tables, sbowiBg 
■ome uf ibe pecnliarilJes of ilic language, and a selecuon of iiliomiUtoul s^ 
lences are superaditeil, of tlie higbent service W those who ivisL a perfect m- 
^nintnnt'e with tlie language. We observe, llial through the wlial« of tW 
publieation, the imperfect and conditional tenses of the verbs have been ipdt 
vrilU oil instead of aii. This, in the eyes of gFsisniiiriaiis «f the old 
school, would be nothing less than rank hcresj. The teaaon uangned bj 
them for retaining the e in preTeience to the a is, that the adhereDce to Hat 
ofthography better explains the etymology. We agree with M, Martia on the 

Eiint, and coTdially recommend his work to the French teacher and Ae 
ngUsh leamer. 
A Manval of Englitk Grammar. By the Rev. J. M. M'Cnlloch, A. M, 

Oliver and Boyd. 
This hook is calculated not so much for the child aa for the man. To him 
nho has acquired sufficient information to look at grammar as a science, it 
will afford many valuable hints to the teacher, but few diat can be applied to 
the young pupil. The definitions are hy far too elaborate ; the illustrations, 
in many cases, loo far fetched; indeed the author seems to have fallen into 
the common error of nriling a hook fur other giamraatians to be pleased wtlh; 
than for the use of a child. The derivations introduced will be found usefbl, 



hut there cannot he a greater error in sapposing that the present i 
words cat) be ascertained by going into their roots and d"erivations. it is nom 
established usage, from custom, not from elymology, that the precise meaning 
of words must be acquired. The instances in which etymology funtidm 
effectual aids to guide us in fixing the exact ^gnification of ambigaDDs 
terras, or in dra*ving the line between expressions which seem to be nearly 
equivalent, are very few. To detine our words and our terms preriseW, 
would be the way to prevent much treachery in the world. This little wo« 
will be serviceable in this object, and therefore we recommend it, not, how- 
ever, as a school hook, hut as an inlercstJug work on language. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

23, Dover-strert, 'HGik Jan. I^ 

Sib,— I think the inclosed account of the Savings' Bank, at TunblU|» 
Wells, will he an interesting matter for your Periodical. The interest allowed 
to depositors in Savings' Banks is so small, that the chief advantage those esta- 
hltsbments seem to possess is securitv. It appeals from the IrantacEicms of &o 
Xoan-Fund -Society at Tunhridge Wells, the borrower finds that security. li^ 
therefore, persons in any locality could be found willrng to deposit their Mr- 
sonal security to a given amount, say from 10/, to SDO/., with a Tesp<««blB 
mdividoal, known to the bulk of the people as a safe and correct person, Otp 
confidence of the public would thus he gained. Then the Loan Fund S9- 
ciety might give notice that they would receive deposits to the extent of &tX 
security so lodged. I wonld recommend the Society to bunow at 41 percent., 
and lend at 6 per cent. They should have a table made out, shewing wlutt 
sum should he charged when any loan k lando, so as to cover jiut that rate ef 
interest, and no more. For shortness, suppose a sum of Wl. IcntatSpercenL, 
to be repaid by weekly instalments of 5t. in 30 weeks. I will calculate in' 
tecestataid-aweeklbr 10 weeks; the result will he 1(. lOrf. which should 
be p^d with the first instalment. It may not he the exact sum, but it is svA- 
cientfy ni>ar the truth. 

The borrowers know that they tue only paying a fair rate of interest; the 
lenden know they are getting a fair rate, and vonstderahly higher than that 



obtained from tlie Savings' Banks. Tbc securily being wuisfactory, and ar- 
ranged as I said, then tliere is no doubt Ihat much that is now lodged in the 
Savings' Biink would be withdrawn, and deposited in the District Loan Fund; 
where the parties, hesides ohtaining a higher rate of interest, mould know 
ihat ihej nere serving their neighbours, who bad happened to be in distress. 

But unless the traosaotious were eonsiderable in the course of the year, the 
4 per cent, would not pay the expense of rooms, and boots, and clerks ; there- 
foie, the committee must, until the tmusaetians shall become considerable 
enough to cover thut espeiise, ■raise subsoriptionB to a small amount, from the 
benevoteot, to meet it But government might very well enact that such tri- 
fling expense shall be deemed a charge on the rales, and collected with tbem. 

ilimking these remarks maj be of use as they are here set forth, or more 
likely as amended by others, and being most anxious to have extended the 
benefit of the Loan Fund system, to tlie full extent of the money now depo- 
nled in the Savin gs'BanVi;, and ihinkingit can be eqnally weU secured in the 
way I have pointed out, I beg you will make use of this communication. 



Tbe following is a Btatement, taken from the " Manchester Guardian," of the 
number of prisoners that mere tried for felony at the Salford Assizes, slating 
th^t respective ages, from ten to sixty. As it is calculated to show clearly 
"le period of life with which crime is mostly connected, it may excite those 
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By this it appears that the greater number of cnmes are committed in earlj 
Vfoi of how much importance then is it to keep aa anxious watch over 
TOUtU ttt its entrance upon mauhooil. The most dangerous period is, without 
doiibl, between the ages of 16 and 20; at 16 the child l^egins to throw off 
(he authority of his parents, and, unless bis education happens to have been 
of a highly religious and careful kind, lanncbes into the ocean of life madly, 
and as it were without chart, compass, or rudder — 

" {tnaDii'i tlie card, t>Dl pauioii ii llic B^le;" 

«id thus too often he is wrecked at the very commencement of his voyagdi m 
The formation of societies which would in some nay exercise a who1esem{4 
inffiience over young lads of the age we speak, would perhaps confer u ' 

Clabeneiit on society as any that could be established. Let the friends of 
an nnpTovaneiit look to it ! 
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(Tahtnfrim tlu Swarterly ExWacU of the Brititk and Fortign. School SttMg^ 
"The following; cnmniuniciitioa, from iLe Royal commission appointed W. 
Madrid, for Ibe pnipose of establishing a system of general education, will 
sbon the sptiit in which the present gorernment of that coiiutr; ia disposed to 
underlaie tliis important duty. Two (tentlemen deputed by die commission 
are now in attendance at llie Borough Road, and fram the talent and aptitude 
they display in acquiring a knowledge of the system, there is every reason to 
hope they will he eminently successful in promoting it throughout Sptdii. 

" To the General CummilUe of the BrilUh and Foreifftt School Soeiely. 



" Her Majes^ the Queen Regent of Spain, amongst the many benefits she 
hftg already conferred npon the Spanish people, has taken erery measnie 
allowed by the situation of the Idngdom, in order to improve all the branches 
of public iustmction. Her attention has been called to the present state oT 
elementary learning, and anxious to put on a fair footinsf, and extend as 
much as possible, this most important part of general education, she has 
thought proper to appoint a commission, of nhicb we have the hononr to be 
members, not onW to prepare a, plan of elementary instruction suited to the 
wants and slate of the Spanish nation, but also to establish at Madrid, a Nor- 
mal or central school, founded upon the British system. Desirous of pro- 
C fulfilling our important duty, we have determined to send to LcmioTi, 
Angel Villulobos and Don Diego Leonardo Gallardo, to learn practicaUy 
the method of elementary insttucLiun as now practised in your Model School, 
ia order that tliey may afterwarils teach that method in the iNoimnl School, 
which is to be established at Madrid. 

"We take therefore tlie liberty of recommending these two young men to 
yoni Society, relying on the importance of their mission, and more perhaps 
cm the support that you have always liberally given to all the friends of edu- 
cation, throughout the world, and we hope that not only they may find in you 
that kindness which the British people has always shown to Spaniards, bub 
also that they will do eveiy thing in their power to deserve it. 

" They will present themselves to offer to yon the respectful feelings of onr 
admirarion and respect for your eKertions in behalf of mankind, and we (' '* 
be most happy if the Society would be so kind, as to take the trouble of giviaf 
them every advice, instruction, or order, which may facilitate the object iS" 
their mission, and which they are enjoined to obey with the utmost punc- 
tuality. 

" We also hope that the Society will be so kind, as lo lend us the valuable 
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Christian and most useful undertaking which v 
we should consider it a mark of high favour 
cocrespondents. 

" We are, with the greatest consideration and respect, 
" Gentlemen, 
" Your humble Servants, 

JOSR ESCARIO 
PABLO MONTESINOS, 
GKKCORIO SANZ DE 
VJLLAVIEJA. 



"J. H. DUQPF. DE OOR,) 
"ALEJANDRO OLIVAN,') 



OLIVAN, > 
Secretary, i 
"Madrid, Nov. 37, lB3i," 



AMEtllCAN SESTEH UF DIGCIPLINB. 
£ prisoners, from Hie time of ibeir entntoce to their deparbire, are not 
allowed to speak to an; one; und at several of the worlcshups, where soiae- 
times fifty or sist;^ are at work, not only the strictest silenue preniils, but so 
well disciplined are they, that not the slightest notice is taken of the entrance 
of a stranger. A monitor presides over each room, with a slnle, who takes 
down the name of every man wlio oifends, with the nature of his offenue; this 
is eshihited to the superintendent, who awards the punishment of each of- 
fence and enrols the name of the person so offending in a book kept for that 
purpose, and which is produced to the magistrutes at their visit to the 
prison. The prisoners attend prayers every macning, and the seats are bo 
tODtrived, radiating from a circle, the pulpit being in die centre, that though 
separated in classes and unable to see eacli other, yet ell are open to the view 
ofthe clergyman. The great cleanliness in the prison throu^hont, and Uie 
admirable manner in which the discipline is kept up, is highly creditable to 
die governor and officers; and so effectnal is the new system, that, since it 
was adopted, iliere has been a great diminution in the namber of the pri- 
soners, who lake care when released not to commit any thing that is likely to 
bring them to another residence -within those walls, where the human voice is 
so rarely heard. 

UOl.BECK YOUT 



We are informed that a sociely of this kind has existed for some time in the 
village of Holbeck, Yorkshire, having for its object the dissemination of use- 
fnl knowledge, and the protection of the morals ofthe yonthful population of 
ioth sexes. This society commenced its operations under the management of 
a few persons in humble spheres of life, who, impressed with the importance 
flf the Bnhject, were ansioQs to afford other attractions to the notice ofthe 
working classes, than those to which they have so long been directed. These 
individuals met; thev summoned public meetings by means of the bellman, 
and nfierwnrds issued a prospectus of tbeir plan, the substance of which is, the 
e«aablishment of a library, to which siipence entrance-money is contributed, 
and a half-penny per week afterwards ; the reading of papers and lectures oa 
nseful subjects, attendance at Sabbath schools, bothadultand adolescent; and 
more particularly the enforcement both by parents and overlookers in mills, 
-and all persons having authority over the rising genemtion, of moral and re- 
ligions discipline, both by practice and precept. We are informed, that, 
.although, in the beginning of tlie year a single penny was all they had to be- 
gin with; they have by the libwality of Messrs. Marshall, Pifley, Tather, 
and Watkin Williams Ogle, and the other inhabitants of the place, been able 
ts nuse £25 and fiOO volumes of hooks ; that I8f> young men are subsoribeis 
to tiie library, and that 130 parents, heads of families, have signed their names 
to assist in accomplishing flie great work. A meeting was held in its behalf 
St Mr. Marshall's, on Monday, Feb. 23, at which some able and illustrative 
ipeeclies were delivered ; and we hope that the promotion of the society will 
meet with all the success which so useful and excellent an Institution dcserres. i 
EDUCATION. I 

" The Bishop of Durham has forwarded to the Rev. L. Yarker, Vicar of { 
Chillinghan 

for the education of the poor. 
fllle has also contributed tlie sum of £25 lu the same object, and has gene- | 
Musly given a piece of ground and stone for the erection of a suitable build> 
ing. In addition to these munificent gifts the Rev. Vicar has received, towards 
the same object, the sum of SHO from the executors of the late Bishop Bar- 
rinrton." — Newaullr Jmiraal. 
Vol. l.—^pril, 1835. x x 
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In Eng'Iand ihcre is a reraarlaWe diRercDce between the mean duration of 
life in the AjiTicuhuriil and Manariicturitifr districts; a tat-i w}iich proreB thai 
the mode of life, and the Tnrions physical circumstancps connecled witli the 
different pursuits and occupn,tioD3 of men, have more influence than the mere 
effecbi of climate; indeed, it ia one of the evils of civilization, that it farceS 
a nation to earn wealth bjr the too-often debilitating' cntplojnieiits of mami- 
factaring distiicts. However great tmd powerful, in a cominercinl or poUticd 
point of riew, manufactures may render a nation, it is eslahlished beyond all 
doubt, that ^e combining of people into large massei, tthich the iierfeotion 
of manufacturing arrangements teiiuires, has a strong tendency to spoil the 
race. Go into Manchester, or any of the lar^ manufacturing towns, where 
men, women, and delicate children, are confined, for 10, 12, or 14 liouts, to 
the heated and nnwholesome air of a factory, and condder for a moment 
what the result of such a mode of life must naturally be, and what effecla it 
must produee on the physical qualities of the race. Contd you expect, that 
such a mode of life as thiii, continued for several generations, should have any 
other effect than giving rise to another race of men, characterized by degene- 
rated slQture, impaired energies, and premature decrepitude. Fonoerly, few 
large cities were able to maintain their own population, 6ie number of deadis 
exceeded the births, and they would have dwindled away, in point of inhaH- 
tants, )iBd they not receised, from time to liroe, a fi'esh sujiply from the coun- 
try. This, however, is not the case atpTCsent; the numerous and important 
improyemenls in venlilalJon, watering, and other matters of tiie police, as well 
as the more general diffiL'tion of the comforts of life and the more succesifUl 
treatment of dieease, enable our large cities not only to maintain i^eirown 
population, but even to increase it. 

THE FACTORY SESTEM, IMPHOVABLE AND rurPHOVIKG. 

" It were earnestly to be wished that mastcr-manufaeturcrs were generally 
alive to the great influence which they possess, and to the great respoDsilnlity 
which consequently rests upon them. On their regulations much cf the 
health, the morals, and the comfort of the woilcpeople depend. If a medi- 
cal man would engage to pay a weelily visit to every mill, which would be ■ 
trivial expense, it would be impossible for any child to grow deformed, or lol 
a person of any ajje to work himself into disease; because the evil would be 
cbeclied in its origin. If immorality were punished by dismissal, as it might 
be with great propriety, a most powerful check to vice would be established. 
If the childreu were encoaraged to attend Sunday Schools, they would gene- 
rally attend them. The Factory System is not to be judged as Uiongh it wett 
insuaceplible of improvement. Much has been done to improve it of lain 
years, more may still he done. There are not a few mills in Lancaahin, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, and in Scotland, where ventilation, cleaiH 
linesG,and even neatness are enforced, much to the advantage of the master At 
well as the workmeu; where strict regulations exist against immorality of 
conduct or language : where schools are established, and where every child in 
the manufactory receives instruction, and where the girls learn sewing and 
Icnitting ; where there are libraries for tlie use of the workpeople, and reward) 
for the children who attend Sunday Schools; where there are Eeneht SodetiVi 
which afford relief to the subscrihers in dckness or in mUfortnue, and whew 
medical men are employed to inspect the workpeople weekly. No man md 
reflect on the matter without perceiving that a humane, religious, aud intelli- 
gent inanu£Lctnrer has the power of bringing to hear on his workpeople a H- 
rtety of strong inducements to 'virtue and induittry; that by an apparatus 4f 
like those above-mentioned, by the appointment of steady overlookeif, 
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and by liia own Tigilant superinlendence, much, Tery nrach, miffht he done to 
make n factory raiher a school of virtue than of vice. If it be contended, 
that a mere sordid cupidity actuates the manufacturetp, and that they never 
will be induced to take tliese loeusures for the improvetnenl of tlieir opera- 
tives; I reply, that the miil-ovniers are neither more under the influence of 
avarice, nor less under tbe infinence of better mo^ves, than any other class of 
met) 1 on the contnuy, many of tliem are men of enlarged minds and hunionc 
feeliii(i;3: most of them hare the nieans of instituting these improTeinents, 
itliicli ivould require but a trilling expenditure; and nearly all, from theii 
rery habits of business, are accustomed u those extended views and calcula- 
lioQS which enable them to look forward with conHdence to a distant advan- 
tage for an immediate outlay. Some from benevolence, some from emulation, 
some from fihume, and more, perhaps than all, fiom the conviction that it mar 
actually tend In profit, may follow the examples already set, and in 10 or 20 
years hence the mctories of England may be as mach improved in the maial 
cliaraclerof theiroperalives.as Ihey have been iu times past in their raachinexy. 
That it is the imperative duty of masters to nse all the means they possess of 
benefiting and improving those under Iheir eoulrol, no man of correct pria- 
ciples can doubt; and I believe the convicdon is strengthening and spreading, 
that it is eminently the interest of a irmnufactui'er to have a moral, sober, 
well-informed, healuy, and comfortable body of workmen." — Baincs't Hulory 
ef ike Votton Manafitctitnes. 

PRISON mSCIPT.ISE. 



It is worthy of remark, that while the Americans arc praised as tliepireat au- 
thors of prison discipline, we are forgetAil of the esample kcI us by Wedder- 
bam, the great Lord Loughborough. We extract the foliuningfiom the Law 
MigftZiQe, for February iast : 

" With the benevolent object of improving the conilition as well of crimi- 
nals as of debtors. Lord Rosslyn allowed alitlle treatise of his to be publish- 
ed in the year 1793 (more than 40 years ago) on the state of English prisons, 
and the means of improving them. 

** He had acquired an estate, in Yorkshire, by his firat marria^ with Miss 
DawMn, on which he occasionally resided, and qualifled as a Magistrate for 
the West Riding. In ibis character he took an active pari in the establish* 
ment of a police in the house of correciioTi at Wakelield ; a prison which i« 
quoted, at the present day, as a model of discipline. His work is written in a 
pkon, forcible, busiaess-likQ style, and ooiilniiis useful hints and observations. 
He suggests ibat a house of correction shonld he so constructed lis to prevent 
Ae loss uf liberty from being aggravated by any unnecessary severities, and 
diowB thai ll)e old style of the building ought not to be adhered to. The oom- 
mon prisons were fonnerly pWed in the foTtiesses, and the comforts of the 
prisoDen less attended to tlian their safe custody. When houses of correcri«Mi 
were first erected there were no other models for their construction than the 
gatds, and of course they were formed on a plan to keep the prirfuner safely 
with little attendance, in a narrow space, and with few openings Ibr light or 
■ir. The close air and squalid condition of a prison, 'squaler careins,' were 
by many considered as tbe ueuessary attributes ; and even men of respectable 
judgment have supposed, that in the caseof debtnrs, that the filth of the pri- 
Bon waa the proner means of compelling them to do justice lo their credilorfl. . 
Tlria prgudice (for it is not entitled to be called retisoning) is no l«ss inhtrmrtn . 
diSD seuBeless, ior it supposes all debtors able but unwilling to pay, it afflicts 
those most who deserve it least — the man of sensibility ; and it forgets that 
habit with most men, deadens the disgiist they feel from the hjathsomenesg of I 
tfieir situation. This humane magistrale draws a frightful picture of many 
houses of concotion, and suggests many valuable improvemeata. 
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"Toaplace so circumslanceii, louthsonte with disease, where all 

conaumEd in perfect idleness, and every vice is huddled together, t ___, 

habit destroyed, and ever; bad piDpcnsily promoted, to cummil the todUi oF 
either sex, and tliat for the purpose of correctioD, is a pievous reproach to the 
laws of a civilized country. What, then, is the rcmoly to be found foT this 
evil ? ' It is short and plain' — Work. It lias been and may again be said^ 
how shall every one be compelled to woili when it avails nothing? The an — 
swer is easy, ' by seclusion and spare diet.' Seclusion does not mean abso — 
lute and profound solitude, which ought to be reserved for very serious caaes^ 
aai applied with due discretion; it means that, during the night there sbonlfc 1 
Iwan entire Eepaiation, and in the day, that the intervals of communicatioi 
should be short and interrupted, and under the eye of ihe liceper ; and that al 
the contioued hours of work should he solitary. There is nothing in '' '~ ' ' 
which a feeble mind cannot etidure, and there is enough to produc 
temper in any mind eapable of being reclaimed." 

LOBU BKOUCHAlf AMD EDUCATIOK. 

An interesting speech wa.s delivered by Lord Brougham, at a meeting 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution. He adverted in the i 
of it to the heneGcial change that had recently UlIccd place in all classes ot 
society ill connezioo with this subjecL Heneutthrough those in detail, and 
instanced the case of those country gentlemen whose knowledge is confined 
to the love of the chase, and the luxuries of the table ; with whom ilie stable 
boys are alone on a par, and amongst whom the names of Bacon and Benthuni 
two so illustrious as would shed theii glories permanently over every age, and 
would now be recognised at every turnpike-gale with honour, would pw— 
dnce no effect beyond perhaps the inquiry, whether they were the names oF* 
horses 7 On the subject of the communication of political knowledge amoim' 
the people. Lord Brougham said, " I am persuaded that it is now right aao^ 
proper the people generally should not only be helped to the acquisition of sia — 
entific but political knowledge, and I would liave litrong hopes of the achievp' 
ment of this great object if 1 saw readinjr-rooms and libraries established- 
throughout the kingdom, and the stamp duties taken off the media 
which political knowledge is communicated; for not only the food we eat iv- 
taxed, but the food for the mind is loaded with at least lOU per cent, which iv- 
a tax equal in value to the article itself, and which no other article save this^ 
even now so much in demand, could possibly, pr without ntterdestrncliiniw 
bear. If I had remained in ofiice, I hoped to have eOected this, and were ic 
once done, the means of political knowledge would be diffused in every cot- 
tage throughont the empire, where the greatest need of it existed, and whnv 
the end of rendering imlruction is more difficult, in proportion as the inbabi' 
tants of tovFus are gregarious." In conclusion, his Lordship adverted to tli» 
charge of conceit and lore of display which had been of late urged against 
him for attending public meetings. " Jt was understood to be the busineai of 
a public man to meet the public sometimes ; but I have been lold I hare done 
so for self-glcirificaljoo, hut I will say, that if I have done some public service 
with my name, I have accomplished more privately, and in a manner that no 
one knows, in periods stolen from my professional avocation. Not a thou- 
sandth part of what I have written upon subjects calculated to be of public 
benefit is known or suspected to be mine. (Cheers.) Ten or twelve years a^ 
I wrote courses of lectures, which were then delivered, and arc now deliveriDg 
over the country, which were anonymous, and the author was known tfl but 
one individual, the person who directed their dislribution. People may wotl 
in a good cause, for the love of employment ; they may be actuated by 
enthusiasm ; but it does not follow the motive is a selfish one." 




'tu Denmark Ihero are schools for the wbole of the population ; in England 
there are hut sufficieol for one fifteenth ; in Sweden for one ninth ; in Ame- 
rica for one twelfth ; anil there aje 30 schools in Mulacco. In Norliumher- 
land education can be extended to one in ten, and the commitments arc one in 
2,000 _; in the more southern paits the advanta^s are but a fifteenth, and the 
commitments are one in 500 ; of 700 apprehended foe misdemeanour, scarcelj 
one of them could read or mite, ami those persons in the irameJiale neigh- 
bouihoud where the crimes occurred, who took no part in them, were almost 
loaman.persona who had been educated. How much more desirable it would 
have been to have exjiended the £30,000, which was incurred by the special 
-n spreading the means uf edueution. 
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, LS.BOUR AND MEKTAL CtTLTrTATrON, 

)t lightly taken up, hut the result of long and earnest 
^ . , It daily occupation, witli manual labour, is no way incompatible 
with the hig^hest mental cultivation and leGnemenl ; that so far fiam the ex- 
ercise of mechanical employment daily for a moderate time being detrimental 
IQ the mental powers, it has, on the contrary, a decided tendency to strengthen 
them and that if those who at present servo the public as writers, were to em- 
ploy seTeral hours in mechanical labour the bodily health would be improved, 
and their wrilings would take a character of vigour, startling even to them- 
selres. They would find the workshop of a more healthy character than tbe 
drawing room. There is no reason, save ignorance, why any thing like degra- 
dation should attach to the character of the working mechanics; there is no 
reason, save ignorance, that they should not have dwellings as good as their 
employei's, ae to all purposes of camfort ; Uiere is no reason, save ignorance, 
that they should not have refreshing baths after their doily toil ; and abundant 
change of comely garments conducive lo health ; there is no reason, save ig- 
norance, that tliey should not have abundance of well-prepared food for the 
body, and access to hooks of all kinds for their souls ; there is no reason, save 
ignorance, that they should not have access to lectures of all kimls, picture 
and sculpture galleries, and museums far more impoung than the world has 
yet beheld ; there is no reason, save ignorance, why the great body of the 
working people should not possess in aidition to all that is necessary for the 
comfoitahlc maintenance of the Imdy, all the pleasures of menl^ relinemeDt, 
whiuh are now only within the gwsp of the rioli." 

AMERICAB AORICULTtJHAL LABOUttERs' WAGES AKD FAHK. 
"Men assisting at farm work in the neighbourhood of Philaiielphio,getf«an 
10 to 12 dollars, with maintennace, per month ; and they are not easily obtained 
to attendregulaily at work. Young men and women, of the industrious classes, 
in the country, dress in fashionable clothes, of the finest fiibrics, before marriage; 
sAar which, the wife becomes a lady, and generally engages a hired gid, or 
help. Thrashing machines are common, but not good; and when the flail is 
used, barley and oats cost 3 cents, rye 7 cents, and wheat 131 cents, per bushel. 
Indian com is often trod out by the workmen. Craddles genemlly mow round 
the field, when the crop admits of doing so, and stop only when the scythe re- 
quires to be sharpened. Hay costs, in cutting, from 1 to 1 J dollar per acre. 
Mr. W. pointed out a field of rye, which was a good crop, and which he had 
» few days before let lo he craddted at 75 cents, per acre, without board or 
«ay other etcera. The craddle not being permitted to tit at the table with 
the family, and disliking to eat in the kitchen, had agreed to board with Mr, 
Ws. labourers, al 45 cents, per day, and would thus be led, viz. : breakfast at 
7 o'clock, on wheat-bread, rye-bread, fish, cheese, butter, and coflee ; luncheon 
at 10 o'clock, on cold meat, pickled pork, cheese, butter, pickles, bread and 
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coQcp; dine at 13, OD CTer; thing thatis good and EubstaiiUal ; at^,culfeei3 
served, with bread, butter, fruit, wid fruit-pie occasionally ; supper is taken 
at 7, bat this racal is considered superfluous." — Norlli American I 
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a veek, with a family of from C lo 8 childreu od itn average ; and in Ireland, 
where he has from fid. to 8d, per day at the most, is not iJiia a subject for the 
legislature ? The Lahourer'a Friend Society is doing a great deal of good, 
but the rich nill not enter into its views : die; fish to see the strength of ths 
Dation like a baboon who has been subdued ; but I do not say this of all. 
What is the fare of the Irish labourers but potatoes ? and these not tit 10 he 
eaten —even the pigs fare better. Is Man, the lord of the creation, thus to 
be treated worse than one of the most filthy creatures on eanb F Nit : the 
time is coming wheu he will be considered the stuff of the land; theer»iB 
nigh at hand, when he will be an ornament to society. The legi«lattire b 
considering the cause of the poor: one thing they have done, which h*a 
lllrown a halo round the kingdom, that, is the inquiry into the Education ef 
the poor of the United Kingdom. 

^meihing must be done, or else we shall have our best labourers leare a 
a country where they harely eiist, for another flowing with milk and honey. 
NATIOKAL EDUCATION (lIlKI,iND). 

In the Hnuse of Commons, Mr. W. Johnson moved, in conformity to his no- 
tice, an addrenis to the crown, for returns respecting National Educalion, pur- 
Buanc lo the order of the 13th of May, 1»34 ; and in addiUon, a list of all 
Buchbooksaa are distributed or used uuder the direction of the Board, with the 
full titles thereof, and a list of the schools In which the whole or any of swek 
books are used as class IkhjIs ; also returns of the number of the Roman Ca- 
tholic children, and children of the Church of Englaud and Ireland, and of 
Protestant children of oilier denuminalious iu either of the schools under the 
superintendence of the Board, and that the superintendents state the amonut 
andpartjculaisof any grants made by them to schools connected with or undn 
their auperinlendence, of any meeting, monastery, or other religions inslitutSoas 
or houses; and also of any grants of schools kept in any Roman Catholic 
chapels or buildings, forming part thereof or contiguous thereto, or within Hie 
precincts of the said chapels, with tlie places where such schools are Gitiiaied< 
The honourable gentleman said, in moving tliis, he could assure honouraUe 
gentlemen at that (the opposilion) side of the house, that he had no wixli to 
disparage any reli^ous parly: though, that as they had now a new parUanwnt, 
the sense of the bouse ought to be laiken on the important question, and iImI 
before that was done, they ought to bare foil information before them. Agreed 
to, and returns ordered. 

ISJUSroUS ETPKCTS OF SPIEITTOUS LIQCOHS, 

In every country, and in every age, spirituous liquors are indulged in to a 

blamable excess ; this reproach applies to every class of society, and perhaps 

1 the higher than the lower orders. The tables of the rich k 



days, are almost always laid out as if debauchery alone was lo pre^de : the 
glasses of every shape, and rich decanters crown the board ; and we should, 
perhaps, be accused of want of uste, if we refused ^a overload the atcmmeh 



with the inflaming liquors. The medical world have repeatedly deprecated 
this murderous system, hut in vain; vice and our passions, more powerful thu 
their counsels, have perpetuated this highly-injurious habit. Many- old peo- 
ple may attribute the indisposition which torments them, to this pernicious nw 
of spirituous liquors. If they are used in very cald or dry warm countries, for 
sustaining the strength and stimulating the vital powers of the stomach, iitef 
ue very bad in such climates as ours ; insomuch, that th^ derange the sT"' 
•'-" system, and affect the mental functions. They give n'~ * * '■* 
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slomacliic disorders, conlraclinp, dryiiiR, nod bardening^ nil ihe living solids, 
and iodiiciDg premature old a|;e. Fersims of sedentary and sulitaty habits, 
nbo have been addicted to tbeir use and abuse, are particularly liable to pain:; 
in the back and loins ; caused almost always by tlie existence of stone. Old 
persons anuoyed by bad indigestion or flatulency, foolishly imajtiae that 
Hpiritaous liquors alone can rid them of these inconveniences ; let tliemselves 
only examine into (he consequences, a very short time nill have elapsed be- 
fore fliey will discover that the result is not what they anticipated. If these 
liquors do appear at fiist to strengthen those who fly to them for relief, it is 
but to bring: them at last to a slate of wealness almost incurable. " A man 
is strong when mad, but weaker after the St is over." — Rulet for the hfalth of 
iheai/ed. 

BR5NTF0RD BRITISH SCHOOLS, 

The Annual Meeting of tlie subscribers, and the first examination of the 
children of these Schools, took place on the 12th of Maroh last, Thomas 
Farmer, in the chair. The day was extremely unfavourable, but notwith- 
standing the torrents of rain which fell (he whole of the morning, a large 
number of the most respectable inhabitants of the town assembled by eleren 
o'clock, in the boys' school. Immediately after Ihe chairman had opened the 
piooeedings of tlic day, upon a signal being given, the folding doors were 
thrown open, and the children that were assembled in the girls' school, were 
at once seen. The effect was estremely gratifying. The whole of the chil- 
dren then repeated, in a subdued tone, the Lord's Prayer, and afterwards sung 
the Morning Hymn. 

The examination proceeded — Alternately a class of buys and girls were 
called up. To follow the ordor of examination would occupy more space, 
even in the outline, than our limits will allow. The examinatioa was con- 
ducted by (he Secretary, assisted hy the Chairman, Mr. Dunn (the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign School Society), and Mr. Althans. The numerons 
friends of education then present were most deeply interested, and bore ample 
testimony to the satisfactory progress the children had made during the eight 
months the School had been estiihlislied. After the examination was con- 
cluded, each child was presented nith a large cake (the expense being de- 
fhiyed by a private sabscription from the memberg of the Committee), and 
departed, not more pleased with their little present than they had afforded de- 
list by (he manner in which they hiid conducted themselves. 

Then Tollowed the busincRS of the Meeting. The Secretary read the Report, 
fhnu which it appeared (hat the erection of the splendid building had cost 
£310.;18..6, a sum which would have been increased at least one-third, had 
not some of the Committee obtained the bricks and timber at first cost. The 
Treasurer, Thomas Berry Howe, Esq. also, In addition to £50 from himself 
and jE50 from his brother, Lawrence Howe, Esq. bad contributed i£180..17..0, f 
tbe price of labour of the carpenters and bricklayers. The annual receipts 
amounted to £SS:5..5, and the expenditure for the eight months (ai:80..1 6..7. 
Motions were moved and seenniled by Henry Dunn, Esq., liev. C. Riega, 
Rev. E. Kenrick, Rev. S. Wood, the Rev. J, Nelson, the Rev. J. Fish, Mr. 
Althans, and James Montgomery, Esq. Tbe amount of collections aod extnt 
donations announced in the course of the day, was £32..4..0. 

At four o'clock the Cnmrnillce and their friends, to the number of thirty, i 
dined together at tlie Royal Hotel. Here also animated and appropriate 

r-ches were delivered by tbe gentlemeu who had addressed the meeting in. ' 
morning. 
The proceedings of the day were of a, deeply interesting character, and 
from the spirited and liberal manner in which tlie important objects of the 
Inititation have been commenced, much moral good may justly be expected 
to be the result. 
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GEKliRAL DISPBNSARV FOR CKILDREfl. 
At the AnnuiJ Meeting of this Institution, the following Report was read 
tn the subscribers by the Honorarr Secretary :— " The recurrence of the Auni- 
versarj of this Institution ilemands from the Commillee a report of what has 
been achieved iliiring the past year, and enUlles them to renew, on its behall^ 
their nnpeal \o the aympBlhies of their townsmen. The Committee have ex- 
pended the funds at their di^ipositl, with the utmost regard to the interestH of 
thecharitj; and their resources, though small, have secured medical reli^, 
within the la^t twelve months, to 1,050 patients, whilst the numher admitted 
since the opening of the Institiidon, in the year 1629, has been nearly 7,000." 

NATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITCTION. 

The Annual Meeting of this excellent Sooie^ for the relief of diBtressed 
and ujjrd persons in the middle rants of life, was held at St. George's Cha- 
pel, in tlie Guildhall, Bristol. The Right Worshipful the Lord Mayor was 
called to the chair. 

The Rev. G. N. Barrow said he liDped this excellent charity would conti- 
nue to grow in public favour until it rfiould reach that iieight of prosperit)^ 
which the importance of its objects deserved. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed, and carried by acclama- 
tion. The Mayor expressed his grateful acknowledguients of tlie high oom- 
pliment that had been paid him ; and a collection terminated the proceedings- 
DftAM-SBINKlNG IN THAnCE. 
slated in the report accompanying the return oT the 
amount in the savings' ban!: of Amieni;, viz., tbatduring ihe yeac 1834 the 
Bum expended in the different cabaKls and wine houses in thai city amounted 
to 1,051,685 francs 74 ceuts (£43,007 sterling), of which 744,100 francs 40 
cents (£29,765) was spent in braudy. The nnmlier of goes (petit verra) 
taken during the year was 15,874,493, making the daily amount 43,403. 

NEGRO 

A suhscriptii 
ing the immediate fonnation of sclools and the building of chatx 
West Indies, for the use of the emancipated negroes in the English oolunies.- 
Towards this highly-important object, the Society for Promoting ChriUiilK- 
Know ledge has made a grant of 10,000/., and the Society for the nnpagatidK- 
of the Gospel, and for the Conversion of Negroes 5,000^ eacb, tlic Slan^n^ 
Conuniltee of the West India planters have subscribed 1,000^., and lie Ai^ — 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of LoniOA^ 
Dnrham, and Barbadoes, the Dean and Chajiter of Wesuninsler, lie Earl oC 
Aberdeen, Josliua Watson, Esq., and W. E. Gladstone, Kl.P., iOOl. each. 
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The importance of educating tlie children of the 
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by ^e praiseworthy exertions of their supporters, have been instruineatsli 
promoting morality and religion among the labouring classes 
inuni^. 
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EMMANUEL TELLENBERG, AND THE HOFWYL 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

The name of Emmanuel Fellenberg has been asaociated with that of 
Pestalozzi in a recent number of our work. We now wish to call the 
attention of the public to an eBtablishment of much celebrity at Hof- 
wyl, iu Switzerland, with which the name of Fellenberg ia identified : 
|>erhapa no institutioa has attracted more attention abroad than that 
to which we allude, arising, probably, not only from the excellence of 
the system it carriesoiit,butalaoiromthepriiicipleswhich it espouses. 
We need not remind our readers that these are in a considerable de- 
gree similar to those of Pestalozzi. These principles, and the great 
and leadiuz objects of Education, are best given in the words of 
Fellenberg himself : — 

" My efforts iii ijie cause of ediicalion were excitel by tlie palpalJe defects 
which presented themselves wliercTet I had an opportunity of examining its 
EtBte, even aniooK tl^c uinsl refined natioDf. The science, its well as tbe art of 
education, seemed to me rery tar in arrear of every other hrancli of ntodem 
driUzalion. I reflected deeply, and for a length of time, on the wants of tlie 
present age in this respect. ObBerralioD and personal experience as a mem- 
ber of such bodies had continced me thirty y eais since, that nothing adequate 
fo the necessities of mankind could be hoped for through the medium of cc 
misslong or associations established by public authority ; and I at length 
RdlTed to point out, by means of an extensive series of experimenis on mr- 
own estate, and on an independent basis, what education ought to accompli^ 
for the human race. Hence arose the institutions at Hoiwy), such a 
saw them. 

"We commence our task with the conriction, thai the destination of every 
child is indicated by Divine Providence in the natural turn of his mind, and 
that no educator should allow himself to oiiEapprehcnd or pervert, according; 
to his own contmctcd ideas, tliat which tbe Creatcr has ordered in infinite 
wisdom. Society has provided «ith great care for the safety of the temporal 
inheritance ol our youth, which consists in visible and tangible properly. But, 
on the other band, that far mote precious and imperishable endowment which 
e*cry cliihl receives at the hands of his Cieatoi — that individual capital which 
coDE^isLs ill the sum of his intellectual and moral faculties, and on which de- 
penils mil "nly the acquisition and proper use of wealth, but the elevation of 
mull above all dependence on earthly possessiouE, is generally consigned to the 
absolute and often blind disposal of the parental or puhlie guardians of youth, 
without rendering them In the slightest degree respomrible for their condact. 
By this neglect of duty on the port of society, both the temporal and eternal 
— "" 5 of innumerabJe children, and of society in general, are most seriously 
iwarraniahly hazarded. In tliis dreadful guilt I would have no share, 
e ixmtrary, the object which I have most at heart, is lo point out, by 
of die facts to be observed at Hofwyt, and in the institutums which 
'l. l.—.Uai/, 1835. L L 
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iDB^ arise rmm it hereafter, whiLt Bociety sluiuld ilu iu niiler to fulfil those 
duties wbicli Clirbtianity imiwHes Ujion it in lefeieaci; to every ehlld ttmt is 
horn within its limits. Jesus Christ himself said, ' Suffer little ululilien, and 
forhid tiiem not to cone unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 

" The most important means of securing- a hanpy result in every species of 
education and instruction, ie to preserve, as much as possihle, the unild-fike 
innocence of the pupil, and lliat cheerfulness which is iis insepurahle tWDi- 

nlion. He nhimld he bmuglil 7ip (o detire, in the ancerily mid jny of Am 
r(, thf melfare of hu feUoiB-i^TeatiiTea, and to feel the warmeit interest in their 
&jp/ii»es;. On thin sentimeut depends not only hiit most Taluable enjoymeiits, 
but also his resemblance to the Deity, and his uobleM diatinclion from the 
brute creation ; and education lilic this is the only sure mode of preparing 
him to coraprelieiid Christianity thcrouglily, and cmbmce it cordially. 

"In order to accomplish these objects, he who educates must be like the 
Saviour, the child's best friend, and not bis tyrant; he must never foi|^[ that 
the powers of man are indeed excited to action from without, but ^al Oie 
personal activity of the individual operating; upon himself, and upon the ma- 
terials which are furnished him for the exercise of liis faculties, is the oalr 
means for their complete development and cultivation. The more animated 
and earnest tliese endeavours, the more sadsfactoiy will be the result ; and the 
interest which enlivens the pupil in his employment will also increase his 
cheeifulneas and happiness. The objects of education will thus be more fi^y 
attained in proportion as he is interested in a well-arranged course of Btudiei 
—cheered by bis progress in them, and encouraged to further exertions. In 
fact, the great art iu education consists iu knowing how to occupy eveiy mo- 
meut of life in well-directed and useful activity of the youthful poweie, so 
that nothing evU shall find room to develope itself. 

"It is also of ^eat importance that the child should never he onployed 
with exeroisea or objects which are above his comprehension ; the development 
of character which should take place at this age must otherwise suffer. It It 
not leasoDuble to desire to bring down to the level of a cbild's capaci^ what 
presupposes the intelligence of manhood. It is folly to attempt to make ui 
immature mind pursue the train of thought of the greatest men, as is oftao 
done in classical and scientific schools. The infantile conceptions of greM 
objects which are thus produced are in efiTect an olistnole to its improvement, 
and the important lessons to be learned from antiquity are thus debarred all 
access to the comprehension of the cultivated youth, and to the feelii^ «f 
Ae mature man. These and similarmistakcs we carefully endeavour to amid- 

" On the reception of a new pupil, our first object is to obtain ati aocniate 
knowledge of his individual chaiacter, with all its resources and defects, in 
order to aid in its further development according to the apparent iutention of 
the Creator. To this end, the individual, independent activity of the pupfi 
i» of much greater importance than tlia ordinary, busy oflictousness of many 
who assume tlie oSicc of educators and tCBcberi ; they too often render th< 
child a mere magazine of knowledge, collected by means purely mechanic*!, 
nhich furnishes him with neither direction uor aid in the business of VtA 
more iD-digested knowledge a man thus collects, the more oppressive wffl 
be the burden to its possessor, and the more painful his helplessness. Instead 
of pursuing this course, we endeavour, by bestowing the utmost care n|i«> 
the cultivation of tlie conscience, the understanding, and the judgment, U 
light up a torch in the mind of every pupil, which shall enable him tfl ob- 
serve his own character, and ^all set in the clearest light all tlie exterior all- 
jeots which claim his attention. 

"A great variety of exercises of the body and the senpes are employed IB 
prepare these insliijments of the human soul for the fullilracut of their desli- 
■ation. It is by means of Buch exercises that every man should acquire s 
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knowledge of his phyaical strength, and atta.in confidence with regard ti 
eflbrt.'i of which lie is capable, instead of that fool-liardine^ which eiidaiigas' J 
the existence of many who have not learned to estimale llieir awa power*' ■ 
cortecdy. 

" All the various felationa of space Bhould he presented to the eye, to be ( 
'served and comliined in the manner best adapled to foi'm the eovp tVieil, ] 
struclioo in design renders ns important aeniue in this respect. Every one 
Hhotild thus attain the power of reproducing' tlie forms he has observed, and 
of delineating them with fiiciiily, and shnuld Jeurn to discover the beauty of 
forms, and to distinguish them from their oontiasts. It is only when die 
talent is remarkable, that the attempt should he made to render the ] 
as Bi^sL 

~' " " i ear hv moans of voeal and instrumental mui 

ilele the devehipment of the hiunaii being. 
1017, the understanding, aud the taste, shonl 
er by instrueliou, and a great variety of excn 
„ ^ , , and licclamation. Tlie same meann should ii 

be eraplored to cultivate and condnn devotional feelings. In tlie s 
mttural history, the power of observation is developed in reference to natural 
objects. In 0\e history of mankind the same faculty is employed upon the 
phenomena of human nature and human relations, and the moral taste is cul- 
tiTuted. At the same time the faculty of conoeiving with correctness, aud of 
employing and combining with readiness the materials collected by the niind, 
and eiipeuially the reasoning faculty, should be brought into exercise by the 
means of forms and numbers exhibited in their multiplied and varied relations. 
"The social life of our pupils uontrihute^ materially to the formation of 
their moral ehaiBcter. The prindples developed in their experienoe of prac- 
tical life among themidves, which gradually extends -with their age ana the 
progress of their minds, serves as the basis of this brunch of education. It 
{■resents the examples itnd occa'^ions necessarv for exhibiting the great princi- 
ples of mnriils. According to the example of Kvine Providence, we w>i(l(^ 
over ihislitlle world in whifh our pupils live and act, with an ever-vigilant " 
but often invisible care, and constandy endeavour to render it more pure ai 

"At the same time that the various improvements of science and of a . .. 
applied to the benefit of our pupils, their sound religious education should bt 
iept continually in view in every branch of study. This -Is also the object a 
ii distinct series of lessons which generally continue through the whole conn' 
of instruction, and nhow influence is aided by the reiiuisite exerciacs i 
derolion. ' 

" By the combination of raenns I have described, we succeed in directil 
our pupils to the best method of pursuing their studies independently : 
oecnpy their attention, according to their individual necessities and capaci^ 
nilb philology, the ancient and modem languages, Che mathematics, and ihqj 
various modes of application, and a course of historical studies, camprisinj 
geography, sta^slics, and political economy. 

" It IS the object of our most earnest efforts to enlarge and ennoble the id 
of nur pupils in regard to human nature in general, as well as to their c 
conduct in particular, by enriching their circle of experience from the records 
of history. They should, by these means, attain a thorough acquuintauee 
with every variety of human existence, and with all the consequences of wis- 
dom and folly, of virtue and vice. They should discover themselves, Iheir 
fitmilles, their countrymen, and their country, in the page of hiitoiy j and wo 
abould endeavour to render them so familiar with every possible lot in life, 
before their own b fixed, that (he most nncspected events shall not take thero 
by surprise, or produce embarrassment They should tbere observe the rocks 
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on wUich liuman happiness is in danger of being wrpcied, and ieam how to 
avind ibem, befoie uiej arc hurried anay by the whirlpool of passion. We 
should draw from history a panoramic view of hnman nature in ttt fitteai 
and best forms, and in the various paths of life which ure accessible to ns — 
we should form for ourselves on ideal model of the highest excellence ; one so 
adapted to our circumstances and individikal character, that we may adhere ta 
it turougb life, and cheerfully aBugdle to realize it — nay, that we may be 
ready to live and to die for its attaimncnt History should, finally, present 
to us the course of Divine Providence, in directing the destinies of indiri- 
duals, and of the human race in general. It should produce an elevation 
and one^ in onr religious character, which should continue through our 
lires. TMs abject is best attaiued, by presenting, as eaiJy as possible, to the 
view of the cluld, the great books of God j viz., that of Nature, and that of 
Providence, as exhibiteain real life — in history, and in the Holy Scriptures: 
but they should be presented in a manner adapted to Ibrm his religious 
feeling;s-~in such a manner, that the traces of the infinite wisdom aud good- 
ness of tbe Creator and Preserver of the universe niay never escape his 
observation. Such an examination of those lahoratories of the creation 
which are accessible to us, and of the productions of the infinite skill of 
tbe Most High, is tbchest means of preserving ua from thai pride which might 
be escited by an imperfect acquaintance with human science and art Where 
is the man who, after a religious examination of the works of God, whethei is 
nature, or in the sphere of moral and. intellectual life, could neglect to do ho- 
mage, in humility and prayer, to their great Author ? Who would not at- 
tempt the fulfilment of the great ends of his being? In this manner ve es- 
tablish our institiitionH upon the basis of genuine Christiantljr — we proceed, 
in the commencement of our labours, upon the essential principles and cimdi- 
tions of the Gospel. Eveiy sound system of education mnst rest on the iu- 
structioos of Jesus Christ. In these iuslmctions is given the substance of its 
theory — the )>est practical example for the educator is to be found in the Sa- 
viour of men; and in the result, we should aim at no other object than the 
realization of the kingdom of God, to which he has directed mankind. 

" These are tbe words of de Fellenherg."* 

Such are the amiable views of a man who, in spite of his Patrician 
birth, feels it a higher dignity to call around hira the poor, the de- 
praved, and the ignorant, for tbe purpose of making them love each 
other, and of being useful to each other ; to hononr God hy conceiv- 
ing great notions concerning him, and to show their love to him by 
their love of man. The unchristian idea, that, to do this was unwor- 
thy a great man, or that it was inexpedient, and which at that time 
was as prevalent in Switzerland, as it now is in England, was thus, in a 
great measure, dispossessed and driven from its strong hold : and to 
bring together rich and poor, for the purposes of instruction, was 
only an extension of the same nobleness of mind which prompted 
this friend to bis species in this great undertaking. To this object he 
has devoted both his life and means, 

" The principle, thai ip-adval proffress is the on/y ture progress, whicb 
Fellenherg applies to the education of children, he considers essential in 
fbmiiug an lustitution for Education : indeed, it cannot otherwise be tdS^ 
carried into execution by the pupils themselves. If a large number of in- 
dividuah are collected together a t once, under new circumstances and I»- 

• Wf ijarticularly lecommeiid to the public n 
Unppa, eii(ill«d " Ediiiatian in Engtnnd ; wlint it 
wllioh lbi> letter of H. de Fellenherg' \t ei(raclei). 




preserve order without doing violence t. 

. nstead of traiDing' and winning them gradunlly to the right 
Course, ThLs, Fellenheig believes, is often the cause of failures. He com- 
menced the execution of his plans bv associating two or three boys with his 
children in bis own house, and be nrould never afterwards receive more than 
two or three pupils at once, that theij might bo left to fall insensibly into 
habila of the school, without producing' any effect upon its general state. 

" In 1807, the first building was erected for the Literary Institution. The>l 
Dumber of professors, in a few yeajs, graduallj- increased to 20, and the"* 



pupils to 80. After selecting and losing two instructors for the projected 
School for the indigent,he was entreated by a echoolninster of another canton, 
inspired with enthusiasm for this object, to employ bis sou in the execution 
of this plan ; Fellenberg received the young Vehrii into his family in order to 
lest his character, and before the end of the year was induced by his earnest 
request to place him with three pupils, gathered from the highways and 
Ledges, in the farm-house of the estahlishment here. Vebrli partook of their 
straw beds and vegetable diet, became their fellow-labourer and companion, as 
well as their teacher, and thus laid the loundation of the Agricultural Insti- 
tution in 180S. About the same tjme, a Sohool of Theoieti(»l and Practical 
Agriculture, for all classes, provided with Professors of the respective sciences 
connected with it, was formed at Bucbsec, at which several hundred students 
were eollecied. But experience satisfied Fellenberg that too many contented 
themselves with theoretical and super&cial knowledge ; and he has since pre- 
ferred to train young men, by an experiraenla! course, in his own improved 
system of cultivation. In the same year he eommeuccd a more important 
part of his great plan — the formation of a Normal School or Seminary of 
Teachers. The first year, forty-two iiisliUBtors of the cunlnii of Berne came 
togellier, and received gratuitous instruction iu the art of teaching : so great 
was their zeal, that on finding the establishment was not large enough to re- 
ceive them, tbey ^ere contented to lodge in tents ; but the rulers of Berne 
forbade the teacher to attend these instructions; and since tliat period none 
have been received to prepare for instruction, except those who were employed, 
at the same time, as labourers. It was visited hy depulatious from the govern- 
ment of Switzerland, and of foreign countries. It became the resort of pu- 
pils from noble families, and a number of young Russians of the highest class 
were scut thither by the Emperor Alexander to receive education. In a few 

Sears after, the political state of Europe led to jealousy in regard to the in- 
uence of Hofwjl on its pupils, many steMs forbade the education of chil- 
dren abroad, and even the patronage of Russia was withdrawn. Of late, about 
one-third of the pupils have been English and the remainder Swiss. In 1S19, 
a new building was erected to accommodate the increasing number of the 
Agricultural School, the lower port of which was occupied as a Riding School 
and Gymnasium. In 1^18, another building became necessary, for the reu- 
dence of the Professors and the reoeption of the friends of the pupils; and 
soon after a loxge bnilding, now the principal one of the establishment, with 
ib two wings, was erected for the Literary Institute, wUob furnishes every ac- 
commodatiou that could he desired for health and improvement. In 1633, 
another building was erected in the garden of the mansion, for a School of 
poor girls; and in 1827, the lost building, designed for Ihc intermediate or 
piaclical Institution. It is much to be d^ircd that this example, of slow and 
cautious progress, might be imitated by those who are establishing Institutions 
in our own country; in place of collecting ut once a large mass of discordant 
materials, without any preparation, which can render them a solid bads for am 
weU-porlioned or permanent moral edifice." 

Hofwyl is about six miles from fieme, the capital of the canton Q 
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the same name, and the chief town of German .Switzerland. Bitualed 
on a high elevation in the midst of an amphitheatre of hills, The 
Jura mountains form its northern boundary, and its southern is the 
Bernese alps ; it is surrounded by a vaUey about eighty feet deep, by 
which it IS separated from the neighbouring villages. The village 
itself was (omierly a private country seat, but being purchased by 
Fellenbcrg at the close of the last century, It rapidly rose in import- 
ance, and now forma a little village, containing nearly four bundred 
inhabitants, exclusively his property and under his control. It 
comprises 1, a farm of about six hundred acres; 2, workshops (oT 
the fabrication and the improvement of agricultural implements, and 
of clothing for the inhabitants ; 3, a hthographic establishment, is 
ivhich music and other things useful to the estafilishment are printed; 
4, a literary institution, for the education of the higher classes ; 5, a 
practical institution for those that are destined for trade ; 6, an agd- 
cultural institution, for the education of the laboiuing classes. 

On entering the village, an open BC[uare, or rather a play ground, 
presents itself, furnished with instruments for gymnastic exertdses, 
and a hillock of clean sand, on which the younger boys exercise that 
ingenuity in digging caves and building castles, surrounded on three 
sides by the building devoted to the literary institutions, and sheltered 
in the west by a little wood composed of a variety of trees. whJcli 
serve as a place for botanical observations, and as a retreat during ths 
heat of the aiimmer. In pleasant weather the lessons are not uiifre- 
quently given here, in arbours furnished witli seats for that purpose. 

The principal building on the east of this court is inhabited bj 
80 pupils, imder the constant superintendence of FeHenbergand four 
of his children. The basement story is occupied by the kitchen ani 
store rooms ; the first floor is divided into four sections by halls, 
which traverse the building in its length and breadth. One of these 
sections is occupied by the superintendents, another by the dining- 
hall and music room, a third and fourth by the chapel, and three large 
rooms for study. Tlie second floor is devoted to the class rooms, lEe 
hbraty, and the collection of casts. The third, and attic stories, con- 
tain the dormitories for the pupils, and chambers for the superintCT- 
dents. Between twenty and thir^ instructors are employed in this 
estabhshment, most of them professors of considerable eminence, 
who have no necessary connection with the pupils, except during the 
hours of instruction, 

' Beyond the literary Institutiou is a second court, furnished ftt 
gynmastie exercises, and on the east side of this are gardens, assigned 
to the pupils as a means of amusement and exercise ; at a little dit- 
tance on the side of the hill, is a circular cold bath uf hewn stone, 
ninety feet in diameter and ten feet deep, in which they are taught 
o swim; with a neat bathing-house in the gothic style. 

On the west side of this court is the chateau, or family mansion; 
and in the rear of it are two buildings occupied by twenty or thirty 
pupils of the practical institution ; and still further to the rear is a 
second cold bath of stone, ouly two feet in depth, designed for the 
of the younger pupils. Adjoining this is a building ISO feet long) 
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blower part of which forms a Bheltered aveiiue for viding and gym- I 
todc exercises iii unpleasant weather. The upper stories are occu- I 
Jiied by the class rooms and the dormitories of the agricultural iosti- I 
tution, in which children ol' the labouring classes are taught the prac^ I 
tical uses of agriculture, and receive three or four hours of instructioii 
daily in reading, writing, arithmetic, Sec. One of the chambers of this 
building contains a small collection of minerals, and of wild and cul- 
tivated plants &om the ueighbouihood, together with two models of 
clay, made by the pupils themselves, representing, in relief, the surface 
of Switzerland. 

A number of the pupils of this school are prepared, by theoretical 
instruction, and practical essays in the interior classes, under the di- 
rection of the superintendent, to become teachers. No regular course 
of agricultural instruction is given, but several of those who frequent 
the institution as boarders, in order to make themselves acquainted 
with the system of agriculture adopted at Hofwyl, attend a course of 
lectures which are given by Fellenberg himself, to the elder pupils of 
all the institutions. 

On the north of the buildings which we have described, is 
tensive irregular range, containing the farm house, in which the pupili I 
of the agricultural schools take their meals ; the various workshops, M 
the laundry, dairy, barns, and stabies. The stable contains fifty 1 
cows and a number of oxen, in excellent condition. 

At a little distance from the principal group of buildings, i 
house occupied by the protVasors, in which the parents of the pupils 
are lodged during their visits to their children. It contains a reading 
room, in which some of the principal political and literary journals 
are received, for the use of the professors. In this building is the 
chemical laboratory, and a collection of the moat necessary philoso- 
phical instruments. 

An interesting branch of the institution of Hofwyl, is the colony I 
of Meykhk, at the distance of five or six miles. It consists of eigl^'l 
or ten poor hoys, who were placed under the direction of a teacher,! 
on a spot of uncultivated ground, from which they were expected tel 
obtain the means of subsistence. It was designed as an experiment B 
on the praeticahihty of providing for the support and education of ' 
destitute friendless children, and resembles an establishment for one 
of our new settlements, except that several hours are devoted daily to 
intellectual and religious instruction ; and thus the children advance 
in civilization and knowledge, as well as in hardihood and industry. 

The followlug interesting account of this colony is given by Mr. I 
D'ippa in his work, " Education in England." 

"But 1 must not quit the boja' school without taking notice of the Lildt I 
Rohinstma, so called iiom the hero of Dc Foe. It was a beavuiful liay in the 
month of August 1832, that I accompanied M. de Fellenberg ou horseback, 
(0 see lUe liltie colony of which I had heard so much. We c|uitted Hofwyl, 
and after pnssing some rich cultivated land, ascended the Jura ridge of m 
tarns. In an openin^r of a piiie-foiest looking down upon perhaps the 
BDpeib view I ever beheld, a rich valley beneath, the glaciers of the Bemei 
Alps in the distance, stands a moderate-sized cottage, liuilt after the ^uiss ft 
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shion, with all the appeudages under one roof, surrounded by about Be»en of 
eigbt acres of ground, cullivateil with all the neatness of & garden. 

"With a joyous, yot anxious look, my fenexable companion seized tie rein 
of my hoTEe, bade me be dlent, and go in;— I did so, and found twentf liKle 
bo^ at their lessons round a table. I bad not beeu in an instant before M. 
de Fellenberg; followed. All the faces beamed a^in with joy,aad every tittle 
hand was stretched forth to catch that of its benefkctor. No father returning 
from a voyage couldhaTebeen welcomed with giealer joy, and no childien could 
have Lad their welcome iclurned with more parenlal affection. It was one of 
the mostpleasing and touching' scenes I ever witnesKed. Twenly-five boys, the 
eldest Dot above thirteen years of age, were inhabiting together a eotlage whtoh 
bad been entirely constructed by QiemselTes and their comrades who had pre- 
ceded them. It was a neat, comfortable dwelling, at a distance from any other 
habitations of man. In the room first entered was the fuel for the winter, neatly 

P piled ; hard by liied tlie eow ; and close to the comJiouse was the Wtchen, 
where a large marmot bespoke that well-directed industry, even in this spot so 
Ktlle favoured by the riches of nature, could earu its wages, subsistence, and 
that of DO despicable descriplion. Above tlie kitchen was the dormilory, with 
the agricultural implements, spndcs, hoes, and rakes, neatly arranged around 
the wall, while the beds were conxtructed of the rude unpolished timbers of 
the foresL Theboys, as I before said, were in the school-room, where they went 
through many of Ihcii exercises before me. The library did not contain many 

^ books, but one of them was a German translation of Robinson Crusoe, a b«w 

^^^B that M, de Fellenbeig, as well as Rousseau, considers aa one most instructive, 

^^H and, at the same time, most interesting for children. The boys had sunk a 

^^^B weU, and after conveying the water in a running stream through ttie bouse, 

^^V directed its courxe in such a manner as to irrigate a portion of their meadow. 

^^- The garden was a terrace of earth thrown uphj the dint of labour. WhenI 

con^dered that but a short time back the whole of Ibis was occupied by forest 

and that uo hands had been engaged in clearing it but the little ones I saw, 

and those of their lellows who had preceded them ;— when I considered the 

■ barrenness of the ground in the immediate neighhourlioad, and beheld the 
productiveness of theirs, and when I considered the beautiful scene I had wit- 
nessed between the little workmen and their master, I felt convinced thai 
nothing but a benevolence and intclligencu such ns M. de Felleuberg's were 
necessary to reclaim both the inhabitants and the waste soil in our own coun- 
S: This school is made preparatory to the admission of the boys into 
ofwyl. 

These local details are necessarily minute, aa th^ are the key to 
many of the most important principles and operations wliich will be 

I hereafter detailed, ana will serve to illustrate the mode in which they 
are applied. 
The fundamental principles of education laid down at Ilofwyl, have 
been already mentioned in the words of Festalozzi. In a few words. 
It is to deoely? all t!w faculties of our ?iaiure,^ pJtysical, iniellecttud, 
andmoral; and to endeavour to Crean ajid unite Ihetnmfo one harmo- 
mous system^ which shall form the most perfect character of mMeh 
the inSoidual is susceplSile, and thus prepare him for everi/ period 
and every sphere of action to which he may be called. 
These principles differ considerably from those common to educa- 
tors of the present day, the object of their efforts being rather to com- 
municate aa much knowledge as possible, than to bring that know- 
ledge into action; LviDg encyclopa;dias are thus oiten produced, 
rather than beings formed for action and foruBefulness; others indeed 
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perceive how little this nccumulation of abstract knowledge ttvails iu 
preparation for active life, and direct their attention almost exclusively 
to matters of a practical nature. On this plan there is no small dan- 
ger of producing mere instruments for others, men almost utcapable 
of thinking for themselves. But in England, perhaps, the great de- 
fect is the too great attention paid to those exterwr laA'Us which may 
attract admiration, and to those personal accomplishments which may 
render the individual agreeable to others. These systems are obri- 
ously imperfect, from their not comprehending moral culture, and 
thiMe who feel the force of this error, often run into another equally 
banrfiil in its influence. They do not exercise sufficient care in adapt- 
ing the nature and ammmt of moral nutriment to the age and capa- 
^ty of the child. The intellect is occupied, his memory is loaded 
with moral maxims and technical theology, instead of simple living 
trufli, — that truth which will make hun wise unto salvation. His 
mind is often wearied, and his habits of sincerily endangered hy being 
called upon to perform or participate in protracted devotion^ exer- 
cises, to which neither his state of mind nor of body allow him to 
attend with profit, By some, and not a few, the treasures of sci- 
ence, and the be-autiea of natiu'e and artare neglected, and even treated 
a« dangerous instruments of fostering pride, and cherishing an undue 
attachment to earthly things. All that thirst for general knowledge, 
all that love of beauty in the ohjects of taste which the Creator him- 
self has implanted, is extinguished, or left to expire ; and the intellect 
is auflered to languish for want of that variety of objects necessary to 
the exercise and development of its noble, its woodarful iacultieB. 

In each of these systems, some portion of the compound nature of 
man, and of the various relations he sustains to this world and ano- 
ther, is neglected. In all of them it seems to be entirely forgotteuj 
that the body also requires an education, which shall render it capa- 
ble of fulfilling its important destination as an instrument of the soul, 
and the medium of its influence on others ; instead of impeding its 
development, or resti'aining its activity by its weakness, or degramng 
it by the predominance of its sensations and its passions. The jewel 
is carefully polished, but the casket in which it is preserved, is treated 
with neglect or contempt. The moving power is accumulated to the 
highest point ; but the wheels and levers, by which it is to act, are 
left to arrange themselves almost by chance ; and it is not the fault of 
&e educator if explosion and ruin do not follow. 

The Founder of Hofwyl proposes, therefore, a nobler and more ex- 
tended view — it k the ffradual deeelopmeni of aU thepomera and fa* 
cutties of man, for the happiness of the maitidual and the good tf m 
aoaely : and it is a fundamental principle of the Fellenberg Inatitu-j* 
tion, " that a child should never be employed in exercises which a 
beyond his power, whether physical, intellectual, or moral." 

In accordance with this principle, the pupils are classified, not ac- 
cording to their age, or the period of their arrival, or the amount of 
their acquisitions, but according to their maturity of mind and c 
city tor improvement. To pursue another course is to produce 

Vol. I.— May, 1835. m m 
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coumgemeDt ill the more backward, and weariuess in thoee moread- 
vauL'ed; it leads both to iodoleace, and often excites bad passions. 

It is for this reason, that in the institution for the higher classes, the 
number of instructors is multipLcd far more than in the other insti- 
tutions. For 80 pupils 24 persons are employed in giving lesaona. In 
the institutions for the poor the game object is effected !]j employing 
the more advanced pupils in the instruction of those who are below 
them. 

For similar reasons the state of the classes is constantly observed, 
and changes made wherever circumstances require it. If there be a 
pupil who cannot maintain his station without too great effort, be 
either receives aid in private or is transferred to a class corresponding 
to him in capacity. If another is found to advance more rapidly than 
his fellows, he is plained in a class more advanced, or additional em- 

Sloyraent is given him of another kind. If neither of these expe- 
ienta answer, a particular course of lessons ia provided for his im- 
provement. In short, the great object is not to preserve an arbitrary 
order of studies or number of classes, or to employ an assignable 
number of instructors. It is deemed the first, the indiapensable dn^ 
of the educator, who takes upon himself the charge of a pupil, to 
provide at all hazards for the welfare of tlie individual, to furnish him 
intellectual as well aa physical nourishment, of such quantity and 
kind as his circumstances require; or if he find it impracticable, in a 
given case, to resign the charge. 

He deems it in the same view of great importance that the develop- 
ment should not be pushed on too rapidly. Nothing is more common 
than to find that early precocity ia followed by mediocrity or inferiority 
in later years ; and almost all these prodigies of childish intelligence^ 
which have excited astonishment and admiration, have uaually, in 
later periods, disappointed the hopes entertained concerning iJtem, 
and have seldom risen above the level of these infantile acquisitions ; 
still more frequent are the examples of premature death, or a debili^ 
even more distressing to the sulgect and his friends, which adds an- 
other to the burdens of society, instead of furnishing it with an active 
useful member. Pascal and Pope both displayed astonishing precocity 
— the former never enjoyed a day's health, and the latter exhibited an 
example of personal deformity and mental irritability. 

The example of our Saviour himself, in the education of his disci- 
plea, teaches us the importance of applying this principle both to 
intellectual and moral subjects. How grossly erroneous were their 
ideas in reference to his character and destination. How childish 
and unworthy their plans and their contests ; and yet with what slow- 
ness did he unfold the great truths he came to reveal ; and much did 
he leave to be learned after his death. With what gentleness did he 
tell them, " I have many things to say to you, hot ye cannot bear 
them now." With what patience did he bear with their errors, tiieir 
follies, and their sine. With what mildness did he generally reprove 
them. Thus, Christ ia pecuharly the pattern of the teacher, leaving 
Jlim also an example that he should follow his steps. 
It is in this spirit that education U prosecuted at Hofwyl — slowly, 
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gently, and kindly — to develope the physical, intelleplual, and moral 
powers, It is a maxim, " that only which a man produces by com- 
bimng the materials presented to him, or which he to a certain degree, 
reproduces in his iiti^ination, until it becomes a part of his own train 
of thought, can be considered aa a real acquisition, or can contribute 
satis factorily to the development of his mind." Thus objects are 
pointed out which demand the pupil's attention, and which are adapted 
to his age atid capacity. He is required to take each step aa far as pos- 
sible by himself, without being carried in the anus of the instructor. 
He is led not only to observe and describe, but to connect and classify 
the objects he observes, to combine the facts he may have learnt, and 
deduce principles, and again reduce those principles to others more 
general and more simple. He is called on to apply them to other cir- 
cumstances, to employ them in ascertaining or verifying other facts, 
and in performing new operations of practical utibty, to devise the 
means of accomplishing an object proposed, or discover the method 
of establishing as a general truth the result of a single experiment — as 
in geometry and mathematics. In short, he is taught that bD human 
science has been constructed by means of the same faculties, in various 
degrees of power and activity, which he himself possesses, from the 
materials which are also within his reach, either in observation, or in 
history. Thus observation always precedes reasoning, and reasoning 
practice, and then theory is applied, as far as it can be applied, in 
moral and religious, as well as m intellectual subjects, Instruction 
being aa closely followed by action as the thunder succeeds the lights J 
ning. I 

These views necessarily beget the best means of interesting pupils -fl 
^^^M their studies. Each science is connected by as many links aa I 
^^^BtBUblo with every other science. Every part of the great edifice 
^^^HlbumaD knowledge is arranged in a certain harmony with the rest, 
^^^Hl bU so intimately united, that the portions most heterogeneons 
^^Hp^ contribute mutually to the support of each other, and to the 
^^BWenglb of the whole fabric. Thus geography and history are closely 
^^^Minected with the natural sciences, and both derive important aid 
^^^^m the mathematics. Drawing also has its interest greatly increased 
^^"when allied with these pursuits, by calling on the jiiipU to design the 
objects he describes, and to draw the diograms, maps, and sketches 
necessary to illustrate the objects of bis study. The description of 
the objects observed includes tlieir form and size, involving the princi- 
ples and definitions of geometry, at the same time bringing into requi- 
Bitiou the principles of language. When several languages are stutEed 
the analogies and distinctions discovered in comparing them give new 
interest to every one, and furnish in themselves a rich field for obser- 
vation. The connection of rhythm and the tones of music, with thoR j^^^H 
employed in poetry and declamation, are not passed over, and aboVt^^^^H 
all, tbe connectiou and influence of these various studies upon tlM»^^^^| 
moral powers and reUgions feelings are never lost sight of. l^^H 

kThfi same great principles are applied to the education of those I 

10 are destined (o a life of laboiir. They are to be prepared for I 

til daily round of occupations by exciting that interest in tbeir la- M 
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bouia, -Mid ftsaociatiog pleasures with them vhich shall not ODty dimi- 
nkh their toil, but inspire attachment to them : on tliis principle is 
founded the Agriculturalor Rural School of Hoi'wyl. It is a primairy 
object of Fellenberg. in the establiBhment of this institutioti, to ren- 
der labour honourable ; to inspire in tbe pupils an attachment to the 
ground they cultivate ; to lead them to find happiness in the employ- 
ment of their iaculties, and in the result of their labours. They ais 
taught, as far as possible, to find resources of intellectual occupatioa 
anifemployment in every process of labour, in every soil they till, in 
every plant or insect they encounter, in every change they observe ia 
tlie air, or the earth and its productions, and are especially led to re- 
cognize in all the hand of the Deity — to acknowledge His blessinga, 
to bow to His chastisements, and to feel their dependence upon Hun, 

Their physical education rests upon the same principle a^ that of 
those who are destined to literary pursuits ; but necessarily requires 
modification, in reference to thcii future mode of life. The most sim- 
ple methods of living, and the habit of performing for themselves all 
that the cleanliness and the comforts of their rooms for lodging, eat- 
ing, and instruction require, are ohviously necessary ; at the same 
time, the wholeaomeneas of their food, and the airiness of their apart- 
ments, and other things necessary to their health, are attended to witJi 
care. The increased exjjosure to wind and weather which their em- 
ployment requires, not only serves as a better preparation for theii 
fiiture life ; but secures them irom a multitude of litUe indispositions 
in which the pupils of the more lavoured classea suffer. They are ac- 
customed to go bareheaded at all seasons of the year, and barefooted 
in the summer. Their beds are of straw, their clothing is as simple 
as possible, but alwaj-s kept whole. 

Their food (which they assist in preparing) consist, like that of the 
Swiss peasant, generally of soup, vegetables, bread, and milk, at every 
meal. They have meat but once or twice in the week, and wine (the 
wine of that country resembling our cider) only at their occasional 
festivals — at the harvest home, the new year, and the birth-day of 
Vehrli.* The aspect of health and cheerfulness which pervades the 
school, is a sufficient evidence that all their physical wants are amply 
provided for. 

The following sketch will give you some idea of the daily routine of 
the institution. The pupils are awakened at half-past foutorhalf-paet 
£ve, according to their ages. Half an hour is allowed for washing 
and making toeir beds. After a lesson of one hour in the summer, 
or one hour and a hali' in the winter, they attend to devotional exer- 
cises, and bree'ddkat. Here the task of each division and individual 
is assigned for the day, by their teacher, Vehrli. At eleven they return 
todinner, and thenhaveasecondlessouof anhourand half. At five 
or six, according to the season, they have a piece of bread, and a third 
lesson of an horn' and a half; and at seven they sup. An assemblyii 
then held for the service of the day, which is closed with devotional 
exercises ; and the younger pupils go to bed. The elder again receive 
instrnctiou, or occupy themselves in some useful n 



BtDuring the winter, when the employments are not sufficiently active, I 
Tiey pass an hoiir in the evening in gymnastic exerciBes, or active "] 
games. 

During the sumraer, they are occupied ahnost entirely with the 
labours of the field, proportioned to their capacity and strength. The 
youngest are employed in gathering stones or weeds from the fields. 
At this season, ten or twelve hours on an average are devoted to labour, 
and three or four to instruction, when circumstances allow it. During 
haying and harvest, instruction is omitted, and the pupils have some- 
times volunteered to labour seventeen hours daily, but this is seldom 
allowed. During the winter they spend seven to nine hours ia labour, 
and receive five, or even six hours of instruction. Tbe time which ie 
not devoted to the care of the cattle, threshing, and other labours of 
the iarm, is employed in making baskets, straw mats, in selecting 
seeds, and breaking-up stones for repairing the roads. As an additional 
occupation, as well as a iisef'ul one, all the pupils are taught to aero, so 
fcr as to mend their own clothes ; but to avoid taking them from their 
work, this task is nsually given to the pupils of the girls' school, un- 
der the direction of the housekeeper. 

In addition to this, every piipil has some part of the household 
economy intnisted to him. One person, i'or example, is assigned to 
keep each of the rooms clean, another to take charge of the tools, 
another the slates, he, in order to give the habit of responsibility 
and regularity, as well as to accustom them to occupation. Their 
tasks are assigned and superintended by three persons, called the 
household council; and are changed every three months, in order -I 
to accustom them all to each branch of duty : even the children havfe | 
some little task assigned them, that they may imbibe the same spirit 
and the same habits. 

They are also furnished with the opportunities and inducements to 
voluntary labour on their own account. Each of the younger boys 
ha& a little garden spot for vegetables, and another for flowers, which 
he oultivates himself in his leisure hours. He is aUowed no manure 
but what he collects from the road, or from the dry weeds of autumn. 
He disposes of the productions as he pleases. If he sells them to the 
I ^tablishment, they are credited to him, and at the end of the year the 
Dney is paid him. He may either employ it, or place it at interest 

t the establishment, even if only a franc. A fruit-tree is also as- 
d to every two or three boys, who take care of it, and dispose of 

ft fruit in tlie same manner. The eider pupils assist the younger in 
e occupations. 

ESEfiCISE AND DIVISION OP TIMB. 

f Every means are employed to maintain habits of 
exercise ; but, as in all other cases, the voluntary effi 
vidua], in the exercise of his powers, are the only n 
their healthy and vigorous development, earepd and <■ 
«o» lis made for encouraging wduntary exercise. 

The requisite instrurnenia Jbr various actioe games an 
fumiahed, and placed within the means of the pupils, us 
the means of intellectual improvement and amusement. 
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To connect exercbe as much as possible with habits of" industry, 
eachpupi], who is ca.pable of such a. task, is provided vit\i& small 
portion of grmind, to he cultieaied as a garden, whose fruits afEbrd 
him a reward, and at the same time aa encouragement for foresight, 
l«botir, and perseverance. A TBwlishop, well furnished witli tools and 
materials for cainnet worh, under the direction of a master workmaD, 
enables those who are disposed to occupy themselves in this manner, 
to acquire a kind of skill always usdiil in life, and to manufacture 
. many little articles of convenience or taste. 

But in addition to this, gymnastic exercises form a part of the re- 
gular business of every day. They consist in leaping, climbing, pul- 
Bng, hanging to a beam, pulhng a rope, climbing a ladder, running, 
swimming, Uc. They are graduated according to the age. At first 
they are of such a natiue as to develop only the activity of the limb*, 
and subsequently such as call forth the strength. They are varied in 
every .mode adapted to develop the muscles, to habituate them to 
active and rapid movements, to accustom the body to niBlntain itself 
in all positions, and to give strength to the organs of respiration. 
They tend thus to render tlie constitution more vigorous, they pre- 
pare the body for those violent exertions which danger sometimeB 
renders necessary, and for resisting those violent shocks which fre- 
quently occur, and which may prove fatal to a feeble frame. But thqr 
are especially important in teaching the pupO how to estimate his own 
strength, to know how far he may sately venture, and what he cannot 
safely attempt These exercises tiike ]>kce in the open air, when the 
weather la fine, and at other times in the spacious riding school whidi 
I have described as devoted to this object. Fencing and dancing are 
connected with them, or employed in their place, according to the ne- 
cessities of the individual or the wishes of hia parents, but are all 
pursued under constant superintendence, and with frequent examina- 
tion of their inliuence upon each individual. Agreeably to the laws 
of Switzerland, the pupils of the Agricultural Schools are taught mi- 
litary exercises every mouth, and during the summer the pupils of the 
Scientific Schools have frequent drills of the same kind. 

Bathing is also deemed of great importance in the physical treat- 
ment of the boys. To guard against the enfeebling effects of streams 
and lakes heated by the sun, a large bath has been constructed, which 
is continually kept cool by a. Jet d'eau flowing from a neighhouring 
spring. In this the pupils usually bathe twice a-day during the sum- 
mer. A large bath of brick, Imed with water cement, ten or twelve 
feet square, in one of the principal buildings, is heated for warm 
bathing, during the winter, when this is deemed advisable. 

j^n annual pedestrian journey, in the mountains of Switzerland, 
forms an important addition to die means of improving the bodily 
strength. The pupils are divided into parties, each under the care of 
one of their teachers. The length and nature of the journey, the 
daily distance to be travelled, and other circumstances, are propor- 
tioned to the age and vigour of the party. Each one who is able 
carries hia own stock of clothing in a knapsack, and they are taught 
to content themselves with the humble lodgings and scanty coarse 



which a numerous party must often meet witli in the mountams 
witzerland. Some meana of conveyance is generally provided for 
the occasional convenience of those whose strength ia not equal to 
that of their companions, or for the knapsacks of tiiose who are too 
much fatigued to carry them. 

The di»tnbtition of time is also made with carefnl reference to tlie 
healthy development of the system. No lesson is continued more 
than an hour, and an interval of ten minutes is allowed between the 
lessona, in which the pupils traverse the buildings, and find that mo- 
mentary relaxation of mind and body, which enables them to return 
with new vigonr to their task. 

The lessons are so arranged, especially with the younger pupils, 
that the same kind of exertion shall not be contmued too long. An 
hour of music, labour, or play is interposed between occupation of a 
more serious kind, Two hours of gymnastic exercises are also so 
arranged as to furnish mental relaxation, as well as invigoration of the 
hody. Care is also taken to occupy the morning, when the mind ia 
fresh, with those studies which require the greatest intellectual effort,. 
The afternoon, when the mind and body are both in some degrea" 
wearied and rendered less active by the efi'ects of the principal meal,- 
is devoted to writing, drawing, music, and the light branches of study. 
In this way not is only the bodily health promoted, but greater success 
in study is secured. 

The howrs and duratum of sleep are regulated jiccording to the age 
and necessity of the pupil, as indicated by the apparent demands of 
nature, under the direction of a medical adviser. It is deemed irra- 
tional to form a Hingle positive scale which would deprive some of 
their repose which their bodily state might demand, and would leave 
others to impair their strength by unnecessary indulgence. To pro- 
vide against all disturbance of this kind, different sleeping rooms are 
assigned to the dilTerent classes of pupils, according to the amount of 
rest they need. 

The great demands of parents and society, at this day, render it 
extremely difficult to maintain the proper proportion of bodily and 
mental occupations, and Fellenberg is sometimes compelled to require 
an undue amount of intellectual exertion at the period which ought 
to be chiefly devoted to physical development ; and thus perhaps ha- 
zard a life of feebleness or inactivity. Still it is his intention in the 
apphcation of this system, to pay constant attention to the indiiiidital 
necessities of each pupil. For this purpose, each one, on his entrance, 
is subject to particular examination in regard to his constitution, his 
habits, his physical defects and danger, and the peculiar necessities of 
his age. The general rules in reference to diet, exercise, sleep, and 
occupation, are moditted in accordance with this, and it is intended. 
never to sacrifice for a moment the present health and future vigov^ 
of the pupil to the prospect of immediate success in his studies, or i 
the reputation which the institution might require by the brilliant' 
specimens of refined improvement thus produced. When the control 
of the pupil is left, as it should be, in the hands of the educator, he 
often permits him to devote but half his time to stiidy. The very 
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eagerness with which some apply themselves, is often only an addi- 
tional evidence of that nervous excitement which threatens a prema- 
ture waste of their strength, and which can only be subdued by an \m- 
usual portion of bodily exercise. And so nicely balanced are our 
physical and moral systems, that one cannot be neglected without 
injuring the other. It has also been found at Hofwyl, that to indulge 
the disposition to excessive application, often produces a degree of ex- 
citement which gives the ascendancy to dangerous passions, and leads 
to habits whose tendency is fatal. 

(To be conHnued,) 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

Oil love the church bell's peaceful sound, 
That calls you to the house of prayer! 

Tread lightly o'er the hallow'd ground, 
For sweet's the invitation there. 

Tread lightly, for the placid mind 
Will all our ruder motions sway ; 

And mark how little we're behind 
The dead who once came here to pray. 

Tread lightly, for 'tis well and brave 
To reverence the sacred spot ; 

Yet weep not o'er the time-worn grave, 
We're best remember'd when forgot. 

I would not have you idly mourn 
When e'en the best belov'd depart, 

But think, would you the church adorn. 
What thou canst be, and what thou art. 



ON THE DEATH OF CLAPPERTON, 
The African Traveller. 

O'er thy fresh grave no mother weeps. 
No father stands with troubl'd brow ; 

No brother, no fond sister grieves. 
They little heed what thou art now ! 

No cypress mourns, no willow buds. 
By fond affection planted near. 

No marble tells the passer by 
How brave a mind reposes there. 

Alone, on Afric's burning sands, 
A faithful servant* digs thy grave — 

A Philip or a Pompey's corpse, 
A freeman too as true, as brave. 

But weep not, friends, that trophies ne'er 
Can crown that solitary spot ; 

His grave is in the heart of man, 
Throughout all ages unforgot ! 

* Lander. 



ON THE ABUSE OF CHARITABLE INSTITOTIONS. 

Ai Charities, if not managed under the most active system of 
superintendence, ever tend to create or perpetuate the disease they pro- 
fess to remedy. They operate, in too many cast's, as a bonus for idle- 
ness and want of providence ; because those who manage them, and 
those who subscribe to them, tiunk they do enough by giving them 
money and drawing up a report once a year, in which all the disad- 
vanfMiea of their society or institution are kept in the shade, and all 
its advantages placed prominently in print. Much of what is called. 
the corrective taaehinery of our sociid system is a complute feilura, 
and this arises from the rage of setting up this society or that s 
for the remedying of this or that specific evil, in distinction (' 
not be so uncharitable as to say in opposition) to others in operation. 
Thus we find one man advocating, perhaps. Loan Piinds, as calcula- 
ted above all others to do good. This is compared with all others, 
and found to he infinitely superior ; its advantages are weighed in the 
balance and found nothing wanting, and it is at last almost invested 
with a miraculous power. Another person, equally zealous, takes up 
some other panacea (for "alt have their hobbies"), and this is ridden 
with the same speed till it is ridden off its legs, while the poor are still 
found in the same state of destitution, being in no way permanently 
improved. Soap, and coals, and cheap rice, are distributed ; midwives, 
baby-linen, flannel shirts, petticoats, trusses, blankets, fee, are sup- 
plied ; and while they are thus suppUed, no visible ehange can take 
place among the poor. The large sums annually collected, with thej 
parish gifts and private bounty besides, serve, in a very great measure) 
to extend poverty instead of curing it, to foster and nourish vice in- 
stead of destroying it ; and LnstitutionB for the purpose of dispensing' 
charity are in some cases productive of similar effects. The following 
is remarkably exemplified in tlie evidence of the Hector of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, and as it appears to be certified by Ihepersonal 
observation of that gentleman, we lay it before our readers : 

"A yoang weaver of tnenlj-two marries a Eerrant girl of nineteen, and the 
consequence is the prospect of a family. We should presume under ordinaiy 
circuiDEtanceE, that Uiey would regard such a prospect with some anxiety, that 
the; would calculate upon the expenses of an accoDcheinent, and prepare for 
Ihem in die interval by slriut eeonouy and umemitliug industry: no such 
thing — it is the good fortune of oar coupletolivein theiKatrictof Spilaifields, 
and it is ImpossiDle to lire there without witnessing Iho exertions of many 
charitable a-'iNodatJons ; to these therefore they naturally look for as^stanoe 

" They are visited periodically by a member of the District Tilting So* 
dety." It ia the object of this society to inquire into the condition of tli 
poor, to give them religious advice and oocasional relief, and to put them «_ 
fAf Bwy of obtaining the aiditance of other charilaUe irutiltilinn*. To ihe " 
viator of this institution the wife makes known her situation, the consequence 
is that frotn Mto, through hi> Tecmnmettdatinn or UTuJar hia directions, she ob- 
tains a ticket either for the " Lying-in Hospital," or for tlie " Royal Maternity 
Sodety," By die former of these charities the is provided with ^ratvitovt _ 
board, lodeiDy, medicine, attendance, chitfching, registry of her child's •""»- * 
lisro, S(C, *ic. By ^e latter she is accommodated wiih the services of a 
wilie, bi deliver her at her own home. Delivered of her child at the n 
_yoi,. I —May, 1835, s n 
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ihe " Roval Malemity Society," she is left by the midwife ; but then she re- 
quires a imive, nixl for a nurse of coune she is unnhle lo pay lierseir; it litde 
exertioD hitwever footer this diMculty, she Ecnik the "Diitriei Piniar," 
to the minister, or Ui Wime oilier ckaritahlt panihiunn; and by thrir intrmt 
»ilh the panVi offiem, she has at last a nurse sent to her from ihe vni-JUdHM,- 
but still she bus mnny wauls, and these luu she is unable lu supply ut her own 
expense, she re)) aires blankelB, bed, and baby linen ; with ihcBe she is fumisheil 
by another charitable imtUuHon. Siiou after her marriage she has heard one 
of her neighbours say, that she had been favoured in no less tban^m suoces- 
£ive confinements, with the Inaii of the " box of linen," from the " Beneto- 
lent Society," nhe bad accordingly taken care lo secure tbe " 6iw nf linen" 
for herself, and during ber euiiliiiemeot she rec^ves uccasional vi^ts and pe- 
cuniary relief from a female risitor of the charily ; b^ ber she is kindly at- 
tended to, and thnn^h her or the diatrici visitor she is prorided, in case of 
fever or other illness, with the gratuitous services of the pariih apotkecarg, or 
of some other charitahle mtdical praclilioner in ihe dialricl. 

" At tbe end of the mouth she goes pro forma to be churched, and tbnn^ 
perhaps the best dressed female of the parly, she claims exemption from any 
pecuniary offering, by virlne of AprinM ticket to that effect, put into her 
hands by the midwife of the " Royal Maternity Society." 

"Tbe child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided for than 
his parents : of course he requires vaccinaliim ; or iu case of neglect he taJiei 
the nRoi^paf ; in either ca^e he is sent to tbe "hospital for caaual small poa 
. and for vaccination," and by this means costs his parents nothing. 

" He bas the meanlai, tbe whooping cough, and other morbid affecdons p»- 
ooliar to childhood; in all these instances be has the beiiefii of the Cityliuti- 
tntJOQ for "diseases of children." If his father iaa Welshman, he ap^iea 
to the "Welsh Dispensary;" if not, or he prefers another, he has tbe "Tower 
Hamlets Universal Dispensary," "The London Dispensary," and the "Cinr 
of Iiondon Dispensary:" iu ease of ftwr, be is sent to the "i-'ever Hospital f" 
"for a broken limb or any o/AerocH/erfMorrfer, he is admitted into "Tlie London" 
or other " Public Hospital." For a rafh or any specific disease of the (Aim ol! 
ear, he is cured at the " London Dispensary," and for all muibid afieclions <^ 
the ei/e he goes either to the same charity, or to the " London Ophthalmic In- 
firmary;" in case of rupture be has a ticket for the " Rupture Society," or for 
the "London Truss Snciety." For apulmonary complaint he alteuds the In- 
firmary for Asthma and Consumption ; and for other diseases which may re^i^ 
Ml bathinp, he is sent to the "Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary " at Margate. In 
some of these medical iustitutions loo he has the extra ^vantage of board, 
lodging, and other accommodation. 

" By the lime the child is eighteen months or two years old, it becomes con- 
venient to his mother to " get him out of the way ;" for iliis purpose he is sent 
to the Infant School, and in this seminary enters upon aoolher wide field of 
eleemosynary immunities. 

" By the age of six he quits the " Infant School," and has before him an 
ample choice of schools of a higher class ; he may attend the Litucasterian 
School for 3(j. per week, and tbe National for Id. or /nr nothing. His parenU 
naturally enough prefer the latter school — it may be less liberal in prinoiple, 
but it is lower in price. In some instances too it is coonectcd with a ehujl 
clothing aaciety, in others it pravidei chthing itself lo a limited number of 
children ; and in others again it recommends its scholars to the governors of 
richly endowed clothing charilg school. To be sure these are onlv eolith 
fwa/ advantages ; hut it is perhaps excusable in a parent, delivered by the 
" Royal Maternity SocicK," lo value diese above any of the more obviousaad 
legitimate benefits to he derived from a system of educalion. 

" A parent of this kind has hardly done justice to herself or her child tiH 
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led ID gelling bim admilted inlii it schwil uliei 
itdiateli/ and pennanentti/ dollied. This advimlage is to lie found in the 
"Prolestant Dissenters," in ihe " Parciciilal," or in Ihe "Ward Charily 
School ;" and Ehe secures him a presentation la one of these, eitlieibjarecom- 
mendalion from the " National Sobool," Iiy llie spoutaueoua oiTer of her hus- 
band's emploj'er, or b; her own imporlunBle applications at the dour of some 
other suhecriber. Some few induGlrious pareuts in (he neiglibuuriiood ob- 
jeet to putting their children into the uharitj ^hools. With more iude- 

Seodence than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of seeing their uliildren wallc 
le srreels fnr several ^ ears in a 'itenjr, ^hich degrades them by marking them 
out, like tlie parith paupers of fortnev days, as the objects, of entHmon pharily ; 
bnl the parent in question has no such scriiplea— she has lasted the swefts and 
therefore never feeb the degradaliota, of charity; she is saved the expense of 
:k>thing her own child herself, and she observes her pnor neighbours, like 
dog in the fable, have cnme to think what is really dinrcputaUe to be s , 
rf dislinetioH; she knows t«i, that most ol the gentlefolks who suppoji. ■ 
Oi&ritiea, openly proclaim (Oh, monstrous absurdity !) that they wen;l 
ecpedaU^ designed for an arislniTai.-y among the pnor. ■ 

i u poHStble she may not lucveeil in getting her child inU) a clothing eh»-i 
. ite tchtyol—'ii is more than possible loo that she inav find a more than profit- 
aAre employment for him than attendance at the "National;" she may keep 
him at home all the week to help her to nurse her third or fourth baby, or she 
may earn ii few pence by sending him out as errand boy. Yet, even under 
these circunstanc'es, she dues not neces&iirily forego the means of getting him 
on education, or a suit of clothes for nothing ', even then, she can send him to 
the " Sunday School" in llie neif^hhourhood, and for clothing, she tan apply 
to the " Educational Clothing Sodety." The ol'ject of this society is tJie 
lending of during, to enahfe distressed children to uttend Sunday Schools. 
Only then let her child be a distressed one, and he is provided by the " Edu- 
cational C'lolJiing Socity," with a sail of dollies, which be wears all lAe Sun' 
da)/i of one year, aud in case of first tegular attenduuce at school, all the «eek 
day of the nest ; the Sundays of the second year he begins with a new suit 
of clothes us betorc. ^ J 

"The probability, however, is, that by the time the boy is eight or nini^iv 
years old, his mother rfoes succeed in procuring his admissioninto the "Clotb* J 
ing Charity School," and there is the same probability she will continue him t 
in it ; she nai strong reasons for so doing, for she knows that he will not only 
be clothed and educated at the expense of the Ctiarity, but lliat when he la 
foQIIeei) j'ears old, that is, when he has remained five or six years in the school, 
he will be apprenticed by it to some tradesman, with a fee, varying in different 
schools, from 21. to bl. 

"At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprenticB by the charity to a 
weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term, he begins to work as a, jonr- 
neymaii. He has hardly done so before he proposes to marry a giil about his 
own age. He is aware, indeed, that there are many dilliculiics in the way of 
their union, and that even on the most favourable supposition, their pnispetla 
in life cannot he considered flattering. He has saved no money himself, and 
his intended his equally unprepared for theexpeusesof an establishment- He 
knows that, working early and late, he can earn no more than lOi. a week ; 
that in case of sickness, or the failure of employ, he may frequently be de- 
prived even of these ; and that his own father, with a wife and seven children, 
was in this very predicament hut the winter before ; nevertheless, "JVa(u« 
intended eeery one ta iiiariy," and in the case of him and his beloved, "it ii 
Ihtir lot bl cmiie together." On these uiumswrrahle grounds, he takes a. 
al a«. per week ; and thus, utterly unprepared as he appears (or the ordii 
or emUingenl expenses of a family, he marries. , 
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" Wv may vsuapuct, however, from the result, that heisnolsonudiandimpio' 
videiit in his conduclus,upou an ordinary caluulation, he must appear. Within 
n few months the has the prospect of a ehild, and a child briags with it mow 
cryBTWe*. But no matter, ae need not pay for tbem ; for in his neigbbourfaood 
he mny fairly calculate uprni having them paid by charity; chaiitr never 
failed iiifl mother in her diftJcullies, and wby, iu preately the same difficultiu, 
should it he withheld from him ? Id the case of his wife, then, as that of 
his motlier, the " Lyin^-in Hospital," oi the "Lying-in tM^nsary," or OlC 
"Royal Mnteniitj Society," provides the riadvAfiri/ ; the "Workhouse" die 
nurse; "The Benevolent Societv," blankets, linen, pecuniaiYrelief,&o. The 
Parish Doetor, the Dispeneaiy Doctor, or some other charitable doctor, ractni 
drugs and medical attendance. By a little management he may avail him- 
self at the same time of sereral ohsletiic charities, and be visited succesdvely 
by Churchmen, Quakers, Independents;, Wesleyan Methodists, Calnuustie 
Methodists, HuntingtaniaQG — in fact, by the nharitahle asiaeialiims connected 
with every ctiurcb and chapel in the neighbourhood. Be now finds that bis 
earnings ore precarious, and that, even at their utmost amount, they are inade- 
quate to the iiUp])ort of their incrensiug family. But bis father's family vas 
for years in the same circumstances, and was always saved by charitg. To 
charily he again has recourse. He hears that twice a year, there is a nirttA 
gift of bread. From some vestryman, or from some other respectaUe pa- 
lisbioner, he ohtains a ticket for a qitartem loaf at MidEummer and Christmas. 
Tliere is also a parish gift of cnaii. By the same means he, every Christmas, 
gels a sack of coals ; indeed, by importuning several parishioners, and by giv- 
ing to each of them a different address, or the same address with different 
names, be is sometimes so fortunate as to secure three sacks instead of one. 
On these periodical distributiotis he eon eimfidentlg dep^id ; for most of the 
pftrisliionera dispose of ibeir annual tickets to the siime poor pefson ftimi y«iir 
to year, at a matter of coune ; and others who are more ilisoriminate, invarift- 
blj find, upon renewed inquiry, that llieir petitioner!; are in the same state of 
apparent indigence or destitution. Under these circumstauces, our applicant 
Boon comes to look upon his share of parochial hovmlii as a legitimate and era- 
tain item in his yearly receipts. But this is only a slight periodica] relief; he 
wants more loarvs aitd more coalu, and he has the tncans of obtaining thenii 
If the weather is severe, the SpitalUelds Association is at work, and, for 
months together, distributes brrad, mals, and potatoes. The " Soup Sooie^'' 
also is in operation, and provides him i^ulaily with several quarts of excelleiit 
meat soup at a penny, or sometimes even at a halfpenny, a quart; atalltima^ 
several " Benevolent Societies" and "Pension Societies" are acting in fbt 
district, and from these he receives food or pecuniary relief. He may apply 
too, during the temporary cesi^tions of any of these charities, to the chaiitBUe 
associations of the different religious denominations— to the " District Viwt- 
ing Society," to the "Friend io Need Socie^," to the " Stranger's Friend 
Society," to tile " Zion Good-Will Society." He may even be lucky enoiigh 
to get Eoroelhing from all of them. If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan 
of a blanket from the " Benevolent Society," or from the " Blanket Assoas- 
tiou," or he gets a blanket, a nig, or a pair of sheets from the " Spilalfitdds 
Association." The last of these charities supplies him with a flannel wtist' 
coat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for his wife ; in one instance, it tai- 
nishes his wife and children with shoes and stockings, 

" Thus he proceeds from year to year, with a cAarify to meet every emergen- 
cy of health and siclnesa ; the time at length arrives, when, either from tlie 
numlier of chUdren horn to him under the help of the "Lying-Iii," llie "Rayal 
^Maternity," or the "Benevolent Society," or from a desire to add a legal and 
permanent piovi^on to the more precarious supplies of voluntary charity, III! 
solicits porith relief: he begs an estract from the parish register, proves his 
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Mtllemenl by the C/iarilif-Schniit indenliire of apprenticeship, and quartere his 
fhmily on the parish nith an allanance of five shillings a weelt. In this uni- 
form alteTnatioa of roluntaty and compuleur; relief, he drans towaidi; tlie 
close of his mendicant existence. Before leaving the world he might, per- 



haps, return thanks to the public, thnt he has been bound far nolliing, he has 
'or itolkiw/, he has been educated /or nothing, he has been put 
orld/or ■nothing, he has had medicine and medical attendauce 



for lutiKinq, he has also had his children ham, miried, clothed, fed, educated, 
axA ettabluked, tmA phyttched for nothing. There is hut one good ofBcemore 
tot which he can stand! indebted to sooiety, and that is his burial. He dies a 
parish pauper, and ul the eiqienee of the parish he is provided with shroud, 
coffin, paU, and burial-ground. A party of paupers from the workhouse bear 
his body to the grave, and ii party of paupers aie bis mourners. I wish it to 
be paiticulaily understood, that in Ibiie describing the operations of charity in 
mydifilrit^ I haTe been giving an ordinarii, and not an erfrdJinlinar^ instance; 
I might have included many other details, some of them of a far more ag- 
giavftted and offensive nature, I have contented myself, however, with describ- 
ing the state uf the district as regards charitable relief, and the extent to 
wluch that relief may be, and actually it, made to minister to improvidence and 

TheseabuseB of charitable institutiona and the failure of this kind of 
machinery to improve tha body of the people, besides the degradation 
and the unmanly abasement that it carries with it, loudly catls ibr the 
adoption of other and better measures. The poor begin to loolc now 
at these kind of institutions as a. right, as a stock-in-trade, as a some- 
thing to make up for what they spend in gin. It is no use to say, 
" reform yourselves," to those who are brought up and kept in pover- 
ty by cm- own connivance. This kind of bounty has already become 
not occasional, but stated ; not voluntary, but compulsory ; not un- 
certain, hut fixed ; not for one generation, but for each generation 
successively. We ought, therefore, to turn our eyes rather to preven- 
tive than to corrective systems. But while knowledge continues to 
be imparted with a grudging, with a selfish baud, and a distruattiil 
disposition ; while all that is likely to improve the taste, refine, and 
soften the aJBections, is withheld from the multitude; and while Chris- 
tians will not see, that as the mind is made for luiowledge, so is know- 
ledge for the mind; while they shall be ignorant enough to think that 
fenowledgewil] be the poor man's enemy ; while the rich shall continue 
to think themselves irresponsible for the character and well-being of the 

Cr, and the majority of the task-masters sliall look upon their 
.liren in the manner that the slave dealers look upon their slaves, 
only in relation to their bones and nmscles, and prize them according 
to their qualities of working hard tor little pay, so long will the 
mass of the population be a terror and a disgrace to Englaad ; so long 
will they have to fear that convulsion which will make the rich poor 
without the poor being made rich ; so long will the day of brute-force 
hang like a malaria in the atmosphere, or the sword over the head of 
Damocles, and every " movement'" of party fill them with dread and 
apprehension ; and so long as those who ought to know better will be 
blmdto theirtrueinterests, andput offthe "evil day," as it is termed, 
of doing justice to tliemselves, so long will England, with all her con- 
quests, all her wealth, all her glories, and all her mighty poww, be 
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looked upon by other nations as a whited sepulchre — and, like the 
image in the dream of Nebuchadnezzar, whose "feet were part of iron 
and part of clay," be Uable to be smitten there at any hour to its 
eternal downfall. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

HOLY SOLITUDE. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet to sigh when the sallow leaf 
Sails at eve down the tranquil stream, 

And to mark through a tear-drop of lonely grief 
The sun's slow retiring beam : 

When the blackbird's note, or the beetle's hymn, 

Pour their soothing sounds on the twilight dim. 

The wild rose fading in summer's prime 

Each thought to the breast endears ; 
And the oak, smote bare by the hand of time. 

Would soften the heart to tears; 
And make it more calm, and meek, and holy, 
In the midst of its own lov'd melancholy. 

Then heigh for the spot where the gentle wind 
Moans soft through each dreary dell, — 

Then heigh for the shade where no glance may bind 
The tear in its crystal cell ; 

And there let me weep till the closing day, 

Like a dying saint, hath pass'd calm away. 

Oh, Thou that dost temper the frosty air, 

To the lamb when newly shorn, 
And shin'st in the cave of our deep despair, 

A diamond to those who mourn, 
My sin-darken'd bosom with light illume, 
When I seek in sorrow the depths of gloom. 

If a tear should rise in my aching eye, 

To meet the dew on the rose ; 
If an inward groan or a deep-drawn sigh 

Should disturb the soft repose, 
Oh suffer that tear full of balm to be, 
And that sigh let it mount wing'd by prayer to Thee. 



SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 

No. 7. 

IN JOY OR SORROW LET US PRAY. 
BY WILLIAM MARTIN. 

A^Tien joyfully and merrily 

The golden hours fly hy, 
Like blythe young morning birds upon 

A summer's cloudless sky ; 
When pleasure sparkles o'er the heart, 

Like sunbeams on the sea, 
Oh let me not. All-righteous One, 

Forget my prayer to Thee ! 
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For let not this false earth's delights, 

That seem the eye to daze, 
Scathe the young breast as fiercely as 

The light'ning's deadly blaze. 
Yes, o'er the bosom bright they pass, 

But darken still the mind, 
Like a fierce meteor's glory that 

While brightening doth blind. 

When stormily and wrathfuUy 

Life's darkest ills come on. 
And peace is shed and joy is flown, 

And health and hope are gone. 
Oh, in the terror, in the might 

Of tumult let me flee. 
Unto thy throne, thou faithful One, 

And breathe a prayer to Thee. 

For thou canst quell the stormy breast. 

And still the threat'ning wave ; 
And when the soul is sinking fast, 

Will stretch an arm to save ; 
And fix'd on Thee, the stricken heart 

From grief a balm can bring, — 
From anguish draw a joy, and find 

E'en honey in her sting. 

When drearily and heavily 

The night-hours wear away, 
And joy lights not the eye of dawn, 

And hope comes not with day: 
When morning's breath, or mid-day sun, 

Will bring no cheer to me. 
Oh, let me not, thou gracious One, 

Forget my prayer to Thee. 

For Thou canst make the darksome night 

Both glorious and fair, — 
The drear and lonely hour more bright 

Than those of mid-day are ; 
By thy good Spirit sweetly given 

To comfort and to cheer, — 
To whisper peace, and bring high heaven, 

And idl its raptures, near. 



No. 8. 

HYMN. 

Lord, be not far away, but be 

Still near in each distraction rude ; 

When, like a dove, the heart would flee 

Far, far from human misery, 
To distant solitude. 

There lift me up with Thine own power ; 

Bear me on wings of mercy then. 
Above the tumults of that hour — 
Above the dread destroyer's power — 

Above the wrongs of men. 
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In the all-holy tints that blaze, 

Proud from the gorgeous heavens at mom, 
In all the sighs and sounds that raise 
The spirit unto prayer and praise, 
Still let me be upborne. 

And when night throws her deep veil over 

The face of Nature and on me, 
Let more than day's first glory hover. 
And to my soul the spring discover 
Oflight and life in Thee. 



No. 9. 
A HOLY TEAR. 

Still fondly do we tread this vale 

Of sin, and wrong, and sorrow, — 
And flushed with fever, or made pale 

With anguish, view the morrow ; 
And long for it with hope, and fonn 

High things of joy upon its wing. 
But it comes on in clouds and storm 

Arm'd with new modes of sufifering. 

Yet day by day we wander on, 

Like bees at autumn's stilly close, 
When almost every flower is gone. 

And scarce a cheering blossom glows ; 
We seek the honied feast, and find 

The nectar-cup of goodness dried. 
And all our bosom might deem kind 

With many a sullen frown denied. 

We sigh through earth's entangl'd maze, 

For flowers whose touch might be a balm, 
But find as still in faith we gaze, 

A thorn or serpent still to harm ; 
Yet, yet we seek, with bosom torn. 

Some tender solace even here ; 
That solace sure is, when we mourn — 

Is not that nectar-drop — a tear ? 

A tear in grief, shed Lord, to Thee, 

Sparkling with faith, and hope, and joy, — 
That bright'ning through adversity. 

No cloud can shade or wrong destroy ; 
A tear in which hope's angel form 

Is whispering peace and calm at last, 
Like the sweet rainbow in the storm, 

That shows its gloomy terror past. 



I* has lieen aaid by one of the first of legislators and of men, " that if 
one thousandth part of the vice and wretchedness wliich belongs to 
the poor were to bo brought before the world, it would go mad with 
horror." And it is indeed true, that while the iace of things presents 
a smooth tide on which the sun glitters joyously, a deep, dark, under 
current exists, full of poison and corruption, which, if brought to the 
surface, would appal ibe observer. To drive through Regent-street 
in the week, or in Eotten-row on the Sabbath, and mark the splendid 
range of shops hke palaces, or the chain of brilliant equipages rolling 
along the Park, one would scarcely believe that the same country con- 
t^ned its millions experiencing all the acute misery which tlie direat 
poverty and vice can inflict upon sufiering humaiiity. But it is so 
for the tender spirit of Christianity and sweet effort of love is not yi 
fiiliy abroad in the land ; her voice is but rarely heard in the counse] 
of the mighty ; and her irrevocable love which teaches that, " whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them," is 
not yet acknowledged by the mass of mankind. It is more than to be 
feared, that what ta called the world, that is, that mass of beings which 
makeupwhatia denominated "the Ton,"' who figureinfeshionable life, 
and who enjoy the means of doing " great good in the earth," are so 
absorbed by the vanities that invest their exalted station, so busied 
about many things of no importance, so devoted to their own selves, 
and lastJy, bo entirely i^oiaot of the misery of that class from which 
they derive their Buperfluities, that they scarcely think of any thing 
but the presentation of tliia young lady, or the coming out of the 
other — the last new fashion, or the last new novd. Their " excessive 
sensibilities" are ofteo set loose by the imaginary woe pourtrayed by 
the hand of the " literary or the theatrical artiste ;" but as to seeking 
out real woe, to administer to a mind diseased, to rase out the written 
troubles of the brain, to allay the scorching levers thirst, and to give 
a cup of cold water ill the name of Him whose drink, in the agony of 
death was, " vinegar mingled with gall," — this is as foreign and outrS^ 
and would appear as perfectly ridiculous to them as being one day be- 
hind " fashion's monthly calendar," or going at a proper time to 
church. And can we wonder at this ? Religion is looked upon as a 
bore, the work of benevolence is " humbug " (for this word ia 
tolerated now by the ton as a legitimate expression), and all those high 
feelings of commiseration, of devotion, and of holy enthusiasm to- 
wards the distressed, are voted as superlatively dull and stupid, and 
only fit for those who have no other way of killin g time ; at the samsl 
time the utmost contempt and ridicule is thrown upon those who deJJ 
vote tbemseh-es to benevolent objects : they are either set down as " " 
holy Apostle Paul was, as mad, or else they are held up to ridit 
and aeom.* And is it possible that the highly- educated, the refini 
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and the aacomplished, can be bo destitute of ihe great principles 
of religion ? AJas, thia ia the vice of affluence. It is these bars Uiat 
render it hard for the rich man to go to heaven. The seed may per- 
haps have been sown, but the vanities and glories of the world have 
grown up and choaked it, because the ground was not properly pre- 
pared for its reception. Education to tnem has been more of an edu- 
cation for this world's glories, than for those of the next. The mind has 
been strained upon trifles; the affections have been busied upon unreal 
things; and the feelings have wasted their "sweetness on the desert air." 
and thus the voice oi' humanity appealeth in vain, the cry of the poor 
is unheard, and the tear of sorrow finds no sympathetic drop of holy 
adbction responding as it falls. 

But although the majority of those to whom Divine Providence has 
been bountiful are thus dead to Christian sympathy, it is gratifying to 
the philanthropist to know, that amid the world of fashion, though 
not of that world, there are not a few who make the cause of the poor 
their study, and whose greatest earthly delight is Jin administering to 
their necessities. Impelled by a sense of love and gratitude to uietr 
heavenly Father for his mercies, they endeavour to follow Christ th«r 
Bedeemer, and would " go about doing good," visiting the sick and 
the distressed, with the balm of Christian consolation and the meed 
of Christian charity ; and of these it may be said, as was said of the 
disciples of Christ, that they are the salt of the earth : for it is to such, 
after all, that we are indebted for preserving it from that general cor- 
ruption that would prevail, were it not for their influence and exer- 
tions, and the kindred efforts of others. 

It is, however, to be lamented,that the number in the higher ranks of 
life who devote their time and means to this greatest and most laudable 
of all objects, is still comparatively small, while in the middle ranks 
that number is not much greater. It appears not to be generally un- 
derstood, that the claims of the poor are such as should awaken the 
deepest sympathy and the highest energies of human bosoms. People 
busied in trade are in general as much engrossed by their worldly 
pursuits after wealth, a.s the wealthy are afler enjoyment. The 
poor grow up around them in filthy miserable hovels, stagger by th^ 
doors in a state of drunkenness, every hour their voices are heaid 
in high contention, and the lowest and most profane discourse ig, 
from its very commonness, disregarded : perhaps a case of severe 
illness overtakes a family, or, from some sudden bereavement, it is 
plunged into extraordinary distress ; this often, for a moment, calls 
into brief exercise a little pecuniary charity, the case is temporarily 
relieved ; but as for permanent benefit, or of raising a family from its 
degraded state, of taking precautions against other families sinking 
into the same state, we seldom bear. If a family ia found dwelling 
in the most wretched hovel, surrounded by stagnant filth, as is 
often the case, without ventilation, or with scarcely a family conve- 
nience, and with every circumstance around it calculated to produce 
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ueaae and to destroy eveiy feeiiiig of delicacy, which should be the 
^Iftdium of a family circle — seldom indeed are the visitor's esertioiiB 
directed to remove the surrounding causes of contamination and vice ; 
relief is afforded, instruction is given, and pity is bestowed, but the 
su^rer is left encompassed by all the sickening circumstances that tend 
to perpetuate misery and to engender disease. In most towns, the ex- 
treme poor are found to inhabit siieh situations, close confined yards 
and alleys, back lanes in which the kennels are coDtinuaily flowing 
with stercoraceous matter, or where ditches accumulate their filth 
" to dry in the rotting sun.'' The visitor shudders in his peregrina- 
tions ; he bestows hid alms, and flies out of the contaminating atmos- 
Shere as quickly as possible ; and thus the poor family passes on from 
ay to day, dependent partly on the hand of charity, which it calls to 
its door by a thousand expedients, and partly by the aid of the parish ; 
it flies from one benevolent society to another for relief, and to every 
benevolent person, on whom a tale of suffering may be expected to 
have an effect ; and thus is perpetuated the vice, the poverty, and the 
misery, which at the present day seem Ukely, unless timely means be 
taken to prevent them, of spreading through the land like a foul conta- 
gion, affecting everything that comes within the sphere of their contact. 
The attention that is paid to the religious state of the poor by visi- 
tors is as defective dnd partial as that which is paid to their physical 
state. The state of the poor, that is, of that lower depraved kind, 
which is the most numerous, at the same time the most claiming our 
Kgard, is such as to strike the visitor with the most poignant distress. 
If you enter the dwelling of those whose privation and misery seem to 
claim your attention, you generally, though not always without ex- 
ception, find the most complete ignorance of moral responsibility and 
of Christian duty; and to speak of the mysteries of religion — of faith 
and its workings, is to speak of things utterly unknown. And why is 
this ? Thousands upon thousands of the poor never enter a place of 
worship. And tow does the pious visitor proceed* With the best inten- 
tions, with the purest motives, armed with prayer, and fortified by faith, 
he feels the task to be one most hazardous, and awfully responsible. He 
finds him ignorant of God as a Father, of Christ as a Redeemer, of the 
Holy Ghost as a Sanctilier. He finds it would he necessary, to make 
a lasting impression, to teach the principles of the Christian religion ; 
but be is reduced to the necessity of fixing on his mind the simplest 
flmdamental truth, a thing rather assented to by the lips and momen- 
tarily conceived by the mind, than thoroughly comprehended by the 
understanding. Perhaps, irom the peculiar constitution of his own 
religious creed, he infixes a mere dogma, he speaks to him indefi- 
nitely (and is unintelligible) of grace, of trusting in Christ, of rege- 
nera^on, and a renewal of his mind ; but the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, they are fooHahness imto him. 
He leavea hmi religious tracts — to him dull and unprofitable in most 
cases ; the most profound ignorance in which he is sunk, and the ab- 
solute incapacity of his mind to grapple with an abstract idea, render- 
ing the attempt to convert him bv this means from a state of sin, as 
futile us it was in the former instance, to rescue him from a state of 
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misery through themediiim of charitable iuatitutionB or private bounty. 
To what then must the attention of the pioua visitor be turned, 
when he would imitate his Divine Master by admlubtenng to humui 
necessity? not to partial relief certainly, for that ttnds to LTeate the 
dise^e it can never cure, nor sliould he be content to give away a 
religious tract, aod call again in a fortnight; he must have a more ex- 
tended, a more complete, and a higher aim ; it must be his purpose 
to reform the individual and hia family — tlioroughlv to reform him; 
and this he must attempt in a regular, a uniform, and systematic man- 
ner : he must study the physical and moral disease of his patient; he 
must probe his heart to the bottom ; he must fathom and unravel 
him ; he must try him and prove him, and reduce his theory of treat- 
ment to an actual series of eKpeiimenls ; aad he must be guided by 
the results of these experimeuts as implicitly as the chemist when he 
attempts to achieve some great object by the agency of that mighty 
science. 

The lirat object of the visitor must be to gain the confidence of those 
he would serve ; and here is scope for the highest degree of delicacy, 
caution, and perseverance, which can be required for any work. WiA- 
out the obtaining of this confidence, the visitor will always bo subject to 
a thousand little artifices of deception, with Mae pictures of their adat^, 
and false accoimts of the true state of their affairs ; some things th^ 
will conceal, others they will bring forward ostentatiouBlj. Nothing 
can positivdy be done till you can depend upon those yon woula 
serve, for truth. To obtain this confidence, the visitor must be per- 
fectly sincere himself; he must not go with one view, and talk of ano- 
ther; he raust not disguise his sentiments, nor attempt to bribe Iris 
patient into anything ; be must be perfectly open and free, must show 
no distrust, must be candid, and, above all things, humble in theught 
of him that he would serve ; he must at once, in the true spirit of 
Christian love, smite down the wall of separation that prevents inti< 
mate communication, and feel and act as a brother, and he certwn to 
establish an endearing friendship, esteem, and love between himself 
and his object. When this love is once established, and the true and 
genuine piety of the visitor is responded to by the affection and devo- 
tion of the visited, then, and only then, will the chance of success 
occur. Then, when suspicion is destroyed on both sides, when cold- 
ness and caution give way to warmth of affection and freedom o£ 
intercourse, when reserve is exchanged for communicativeness, and 
the whole heart, in its fulness, can he poured out in truth before him 
— then may the visitor, and not till then, adopt measures for the reform 
and permanent benefit of the object of his solicitude. 

But in this it will be necessary to preserve that Christian dignity of 
deportment which always commands veneration ; the visitor ought 
not to expect the servile humiUty with which the world is generally so 

ileased ; no, not even on the score of gratitude tor benefits conferred; 

mt he o\ight to exact a veneration not for himself, but for the virlua 
that he ejibihits ; and for them only as being the light of Christ pass- 
ing through himself Christian love and Christian hohncss thrown 
and expanded over the heart, like sunshine, have ever a vivifying in- 
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mce ; and the Bweetest flowers that ever bloasoni iu mortal cUy are 

night forth liy its warmth aud by its brightness. 

It is in this spirit, and in this spirit only, tbat the word of exhorta- 
tion can he given ; but in giving exhortation we mnst be careful how 
we give it. Perhaps, after all our cares and troubles, this will 
be foimd the most unwelcome gift ; even advice miiat at first be ha- 
zarded in a deferential manner, andwemust tryto win hj the biensiance 
of our manner, as miieh as by the weight of our nrgoraenta. We 
must act iirst, and then reason ; it is not to preach irom the top of the 
well to the man who is drowning at the bottom, that will serve him or 
convince him you care much about bira ; you must first let down the 
bucket, and when the unfortunate is out of danger, you may with pro- 
priety expatiate upon his heedlessness or errors. 

And here, with regard to exhortation and advice, it cannot be too 
strongly remarked, that without example be added to precept, the vi- 
sitor cannot expert that Ilia advice will be hatened to, much less fol- 
lowed. Advice always bears in some degree the character of reprooii 
and he who would give it is ever narrowly watched ; let the visitor 
beware bow, in giving counsel, he does not need similar counsel him- 
gelf. Let him remember that tlie vices of the poor are no more flagrant 
than the vices of the rich, that these are even more excusable than his 
own, and that virtue consisls not only iu charitable bequests, and in vi- 
siting the poor, but in being, iu alt hiH relations with his fellow man, as- 
similated to the pattern of Uhrist. Let him he careful to show no uncha- 
ritablenesB, no sinister motive in his conduct towards his object— and let 
his conversation be without reproach : let him beware of those pecca- 
dillos which occur in our common intercourse with man; and most es- 
pecially of those acts of narrow-mindedness, of petty avarice, or of 
cu-cumvention of his fellows, which is too often forgotten in business 
transactions. If a man shall craftily over-reach his neighbour, if he 
shall display illibcrality and closeness in his common dealings, if be 
shows narrowness in his notions of things, and bigotry in his opinions, 
though he were to travel about with a bag of gold over his shoulder, 
and relieve all he visited, it is most certain that his exhortations would 
be received with carelessness, and that his advice would be thrown away 
upon the poor, who, above all others, are the most ready to trace out 
incongnu^ of character, and notice detects in those moving in a 
higher station. 

One of the most important of the visitor's duties is to afford reiigiou» 
instruction to the spiritually ignorant, and comfort to those in infir. 
mi^ of body or distress of mind. And here it requires a most 
OU8 consideration ; the poor, starving, and sick object, after having 
ceived the bounty of a friend, has generally too much gratitude, or 
much fear of losing hia friend, to wish to displease him, K the via- 
tor attempts to urge upon him an acquaintance with things that con- 
cern his soul's health, he runs the cbance of being the dupe of the 
hypocrite ; he often finds the ready assent given to the " revelation of 
ibe mystery," when the mystery is not revealed ; and it is not at all an 
un&equent case for the object to acquire a set of phrases expressive 
of his feelings, the awfulnesa of his state, and of the mercy to be oh- 
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laiueii by a Redeemer through the sacrifice of liis death, when t 
ture of that sacrifice and the conditions of salvation, with the i 
science of redemption, are perfectly unknown. The visitor must be on 
his guard against giving countenance to any vohibility on religious mat- 
ters; he must take no other teat ofnewnessof life than a change of con- 
duct ; nor muBt the mere outward conduct be his guide, he must both 
try and prove hia faith as he would t^'ach a child to walk ; now trying 
him in the leading strings of affection, now placing him a little from him 
that he may, when his strength appears failing, rush back into his arms 
without falling ; nor must he be surpriaed, if he occaaionally make a 
false step or a stumble, for this should only iill him with greater anxiety 
and induce him to renewed efforts. Day by day he must pray with him 
and for him, for renewed strength and assistance from on high ; and 
Inre him by the promises of the gospel, to the comforts of redeeming 
grace, and by the sweet iove wherewith he is called from sin, to a per- 
ception of theheauty of holiueaB, and to that world of which hoUnese 
in this ja the type and shadow. 

But as religion is the moat important thing that can by any possi- 
bility concern the individual, as on it depends the happiness or misery 
of the immortal soul, the visitor should not presume to instil bis 
own particular religious notions on his object ; it will be his duty care- 
fully to ascertain to what Christian sect he may belong, and on all oo- 
casiona to obtain the co-operations of the Christian minister. It would 
be bigotry in the extreme and cruelty as great, to take the opportunih' 
which poverty and sickness gives ns over both the body and the mind, 
to infix the dogmas of our sect. There are always the broad and fun- 
damental doctrines, the essentials of religion, such as Christians of all 
denominations admit, which may be apfJied without difficulty, to all 
circumstances in which the poor may be sunk. And these are writ- 
ten with a sunbeam throughout the Bible. But there are other 
non-essential points upon which the world ever has and always 
will be at issue — which an honest Christian would as soon think of 
enforcing upon the conscience, as he would the doctrine of Iraa- 
substantiation, or of purgatory. He is not to perplex the mind with 
tbe subtilties of schoolmen or of fiery controversialists. Nay, he 
ought not to drop a hint that Christians disagree at all, much less 
that they do so upon the means of salvation. In the hour of trial, 
or when sickness lies heavy on the body, and death is perhaps star- 
ing the poor victim in the face, it is not a time to disturb tbe smallest 
particle of holy faith, or to raise a single difficulty or doubt rela- 
ting to a non-easential point. God's mercy, through a Saviour's love, 
the Comforter's eternal presence, is surely enough to rouse the soul 
to a sense of gratitude, and to convince it of sin, and call it to re- 
in this godly effort of restoring a stray sheep to the fold of its 
shepherd, the crook of gentleness and tenderness will he the best in- 
strument; and this must be accompanied witb the simplest forma of 
speech, and the excitement of the clearest ideas in the mind. All 
effort must be either lost or concealed ; the anxiety about tbe soul 
should never appear greater than that for the body ; for it must be ever 
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recollected that the ignorant have a very short way of judging of sin- 
cerity, — they generally measure it hj the purse strings; and to attempt 
to convince or change them from the power of Satan unto God, by 
an abrupt introduction of sacred subjects would, in all probability, for 
ever after present an insuperable difficulty to its prosecution. Firat, 
let the love of Christ shine through the visitor, let the Christian charac- 
ter stand forth in all its humGle, unobtrusive, mild, and gentle 
brightness; and when by his efforts of love the poor have drunk deeply 
into the spirit of Christian virtue, when ihey become sensibly affected 
by the purity of his motives, and by the tenderness of bis regard, when 
they shall feel al[ the force of his compassion, and by hia kiiid and be- 
nignant beha\-iour become entranced by the peace and serenity that 
springs from righteousness and hohneaa of life ; then, and not till 
then, may he venture, as one having authority, to reason on justice and j 
on judgment to come, and hia moral force will he irresistible; for 1 
the power of the Holy Ghost ivill go with him, and the shadow of the I 
Most High shall encompass him. J 

Another important object of the visitor of the poor, will he the edu- 
cation of their children ; for it is to the want of this education, that half 
the misery of the poor may be ascribed ; but the visitor must sedulously 
labour to impress upon the minds of those he visits, that education 
must begin at home, that the parent must consider that moral training 
ia the first step to alt aubaequent acquirement, and that physical edu- 
cation for the purposes of causing h^th and cheerfulness is also neces- 
sary. He or she must impress upon the visited, the beneficial effect 
of cleanliness, and the danger of badly ventilated apartments, of damp 
and cold ; that by a proper attention to theie things, much sickness, 
both among the children and themselves, would be avoided. At the 
same time the effects of habit should be pointed out, and the dreadful 
consequence of vicious example ; the responsibility of parents for the 
conduct of their offspring — how a want of due care for them in their child- 
hood, will almost to a certainty be paid back to the parents, in a want 
of care for tlcem in their old age. And above all other things, educa- 
tion should not be pointed out as a good thing only to enable the child 
lo get on in the world, but as inflnitely more valuable in improving its 
disposition and habits, raising it above vulgar and degrading pur- 
suits, and implanting in it a love of industry and virtue. The visitor J 
of the poor will soon be convinced, that without the auxiliary of aaS 
Infant^School, be will be able to do comparatively little in this object.. I 
If there be none in the town in which his exertions are made, he muat 1 
establish one; if hecanootdothia.hcmustendeavourtoassimilateone 
of the best Dame Schools in the place, aa much as possible, to one — and 
in doing this, at times, he will do as much as in forming an actual Infant 
School. It will of course be necessary, though it will be no easy task, to . 
get the good Dame into his" views, but sometimes the half is better' J 
than the whole ; and if be can withdraw the children from the conta- 1 
minating influence of the vicious examples of their parents, and th^ 
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slreels, he will do much negatively : but much positive good may be 
done by these means ; moral control will be at least attempted, the 
passions will be brought under subjection, the manners will be im- 
proved, and clmnhness will he necessary. Nor should the attention 
of the visitor of the poor be confined to the infanta only, it should be 
his ambition to see everi/ idle chUd in hig district at school ; to take 
away fifty and leave ten, would be to expose the fifty to the corrupt 
habits and vices of the ten, who would, without the greatest care were 
exercised, niost assuredly he thar asaociatea out of school hours. The 
visitor must use all his influence for this purpose, which, if achieved, 
would be doing more good for society than the gaining of a battle. 
It will indeed require all his skill, his unceasing perseverance, his un- 
remitting attentions ; but the reward of seeing those who would other- 
wise have been lost, rising (though iu however small d^ree) in intel- 
ligence and virtue, will amply compensate his exertions. But the 
visitor must notsiippose, that after he has done this, his care and anx- 
iety will he at an end ; he will find that to whatever school such children 
may be sent, dissatisfaction will be continually expressed at either the 
mode of instruction, or the conduct of the teachers of the school ; he 
will, to a certainty, hear complaints, that the master has heat my boy 
without any cause, — or the mbtress has kept my eirl, and she is no 
worse than others. But in these, and in the multitude of various com- 
plaints tiiat maybe made, the visitor must^omi^A Ihemasters or mistres- 
ses of the schools ; he must on no account lower them in the estimation 
of the poor ; or, ruin to the Bchool itself ia almost certain to follow. 
Several schools have been broken up, through the injudicious attention 
of visitors to the foolish complaints of the parents. It may easily be 
supposed, that the schoolmaster's task must be no envious one; to 
deal with the most depraved and brutal habits, and that obtuseness of 
intellect which is found in those whose intellectual powers have been 
long unexercised — requires a knowledge of human nature, an experi- 
ence, a talent, and an enthusiasm rarely to be met with in the same 
individual. He must be the friend of the poor, but he must be doubly 
the friend of the pious and assiduous teacher : hie office, one of the 
noblest that can belong to a human being, entitles him to the respect 
and friendship of any man, however high his rank ; and if it shouM 
be found, that he is even of low origin, and that his manners we 
homely and his intellect inferior, it ought to be one of the first ef&rts 
of the visitor to raise him above himself, — to raise him in self-estima- 
tion, to place him b^ond the contempt of the vulgar, to increase his 
intelligence and his influence among the poor by every means witbin 
his power. It is to be lamented, that some of the most benevolently 
disposed individuals, who have to do with the "schools for the poof, 
treat the masters of their schools with the most unchristian indifference 
and contempt. They seem to think, that the master is bound to do 
them homage, and that to show a cringing humility is the perfection 
of all virtue — and what is worse, it by no means uncommonly hap- 
pens, that a deadly antipathy is taken to the man who fails so to abase 
himself. But this is wrong, and it should be reprobated. Respect in 
these cases should be mutual ; not only on one side. The master is 
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not to be treated as a servant — as a menial ; but as a man engaged in 
the aame holy work of making the world better than it is, and perhapa 
of being more inBtruraental in this object than a member of any other 
profession. 

In the work of education, the visitor must go hand in hand with 
the conductors of the schools ; they should be engaged in every be- 
nevolent undertaking ; their influence among the poor should be in- 
creased in all possible ways ; they should be made to keep up a consUint 
coanectioa between the poor and tbemselvea ; the poor should be taught 
to look on them as among their best friends, and to have their dearest 
interests at heart. Thus the schoolmaster would be made a most valu- 
able instrument of good ; his interest in the school, and in the chil- 
dren of the school, would be increased, and the efiects of that interest 
would be felt in a manner the most encouraging and advantageous. 

To enumerate all the duties of the visitors of the poor would re- 
quire a volume, but there is one duty that is incumbent upon liiin to 

isider carefully, before he takes up this most Christian office; that is 
duty of preparing — of Educating himself for the task -■ he must 

ik first at his motives ; if these be inferior, hia exertions will never 

crowned with a full and perfect success. He must not attempt 
aoing good to others from a vain emulation of others; he must not be 
induced to exertion by party or sectarian spirit ; he must forget party 
and sect entirely, and care about pleasing no one but the Author and 
Finisher of his feith. He muat think seriously upon what he under- 
takes ; and having made up his mind to the work and put his hand to 
the plough, he must not think of looking back. Firm in purpose, 
pure in intent, holy in his aspirations, patient in his difliculties, per- 
severing in his objects, with dignity and without pride, with pity and 
not contempt, with a bosom yearning, but with a steadfast mind — he 
must go FORWAKD, not to do partial good, not only to attend to tem- 
porary afflictions, not only to remedy particular evils, but to change, 
both phi/sically and niaraUy, the populatioa of h4s dintrict; to re- 
move the causes, as welt as to remedy the evils that abound ; to raise 
by reason, by knowledge, by piety, and by charity, the minds of the 
poor in the scale of morality ; to make better husbands, better wives, 
better fathers, better mothers, better children, better neighboiu's. To 
refine the manners, to improve the taste, to relieve the wants, and, 
above all things, to enforce providence and forethought ; to teach 
""-knowledge, to teach the poor to teach themselves, to astist them- 

FCB, to love themselves, and to blend with this self-love the love of 
a motive to action, and as a reward to virtuous effort and in- 
'US exertion. 
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Outline of a Si/ilem iif A'n/iuna/ Education. Cochrane and M'Crone, 
London, pp. 343. 

Ip it be the duty of a country to provide for the bodily wants of the 
poor, it is surely also a duty to provide for thejr mental nect^ssiti«B : tf 
it be the province of the legislature to puiiiah offences, it is assuredly it 
paramount duty to prevent them. As crime ia conceived by the mind, 
before it lieconies perpetrated, so is it necessary, in all our efforts to 
dtop certain acts, to look at the motivea which prompt them; and in 
doing this we go back to the mind. We bring forwaixi the witnesses 
who can, m the remotest manner, attest to some flagrant act of the 
individual; we trace all the circumstances connected with the crime 
of the accused, we strain points, we reconcile differences, we, with 
the most pains-lakiug accuracy, note down all the evidence relating to 
time and place, but we do not take Into consideration at all, the phym- 
cal state, or the mental state, of the culprit ; we never go back into 
the years of his childhood, to search for evidence of vicious example; 
we do not make a review of all the circumstances with which he waB 
surrounded, previously to his career of infamy. We nevo" atop to 
inquire how ignorant is this being, what neglect he has sufiered, v/bxt 
powerful spell has bound him to thia course of life, nor what have 
been his ideas conc^Tiing his relations with society, or by what sad 
misfortune were they early imbibed, and how they grew with hi« 
growth and strengthened with his strength. No : we tliink it enou^ 
to have evidence that he is a poor guilty being, and we send hjm pre- 
maturely before hia judge — to him who does and will take into ex- 
tenuation of his offence, the circumstances that we somewhat too cul- 
pably reject. Bnt knowing thb to be a characteristic of the Divine 
Being, ought we not to liken ourselves unto his image, and endeavour 
to transform omaelves to his likeness? Ought we not rather to put Qb 
poor auflerer beyond the reach of contaminating influence ? Ought 
not the government, before they punish for violations of law and 
common right and justice, provide for every individual the means 
of being made acquainted with the laws of their country, and of 
that great and comprehensive moral law upon which those lawa ate 
founded? Can we do otlier than brand with a high degree of moral 
culpability, that government who shall refuse to impart to the people 
at large, and to every individual in particular, a aoimd and com- 
prehensive education, embriicing a knowledge of the law of GoA, 
of duty to God and man, of nature's laws, and of the civil laws 
and institutions of the country. The systems pursued iu this coun- 
try are by no means sufficient for the wants of the people. By the 
narrow and bigoted restrictions imposed upon them by their foun- 
ders and supporters, they are completely farcical, and operate aa S 
blind to conceal the fearful extent of popular ignorance. And yet 
we complain of the degradation of the population, of the increase of 
crime, of pauper indolence, and of the prevalence of drurkkenness ; 
but can we wonder that the stream is polluted, when the fountain 
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itself is coiTUpteit ? Men of physical strength and a correspondinz ^ 
moral strength, will not remain parish paupers. Men who can look 
into the constitution of society, and the relations of things, will not 
remain idle grumblers before the rich man's gate. Men who are im- 
pressed with the value of social institutions, Find the wholesome d esigii 
of the laws^ will not heedlessly violate them. Men ])enetrated by a J 
love of God will not hate their brethren. Men, whose tastes are raised, I 
xad affections purified, and habits reclaimed, will not become beer- fl 
house sots and drunken politicians. I 

The author of the work before us does not come forward to urge I 
education on these principles, but he does advocate them in the most: I 
comprehensive form and liberal spirit. His definition of education, M 
and its objects, is concise and important: — I 

** Education is a means tn an end : the dcvolopmeut and foiinaiiDn of the ■ 
chatauter, ineiilal and bodily. It includes everything wliicli furthers that I 
end. I 

" Education is systematic, and is a science or an art, as it Tcfers to princi' ■ 
pies or their applicatiuD. I 

" Systematic education is tlie dc»elopraenl of some, or all man's powers. Sat I 
the attainment of a special or a geueial end. The former ma; be styled'^ 
partial, or sometimes professional; the latter, general education. M 

" Genend education has for its object, the formation of a ralioual character, 
i. a., one wliose powers (fully developed} and actions are under the rule and 
guidance of a rational will. All partial and proressional, most therefcre be 
subordinate to, though it may accompany and even forward, general educa- 

" But mail, every where bom with the same wants, ia spread over the sur- 
face of a glolie, the several parts of which differ in climate, productions, 
ice. Now difiereut climates variouslj stimulate or allay human wants ; and 
their difiereut productions compel their inhabitants, for the supply of these 
wants, to hare recourse to different expedients, which, according to their na- 
ture, call forth different powers. Hence, an education which, as it depends 
upon the accidents of birtli, nay be called accidental — as on Nature anil her 
works, natural — education, and which forma national character, 

• It is true that we have now far advanced beyond thai state in which na- 
toml education can much affect tu. Art has conquered the defects of natnie, 
and B provident eivili^iation has guarded us against the pressure of want. But, 
nevertheless, the very means we have used to conquer the inconteiiiences of 
climate, and the very civilization which surrounds us, enter into and become 
the basis of our characters. If wisely employed, they form the materials of 
syateroatic cducadoii ; if left to chance, they belong to accidental, and, for 
distinclion's sake, may be called artificial, education. 

" Natural and artijtcial education then resemble each other, in that they 
hnth work llieir effects without any systematic intervention on the pan of man. 
The one however, has nations for its pupils : it subjects man In the tyranny 
of the external world. The pbsnoracna of tliat world crowd and press upon 
him with'sii awful a vividness as to numb in him all reflection : tlie powers of 
nature, from his ignorance of its laws and those of his own mind, shadow 
themselves forth to his consciousness as some terrible being before whom be 
peubles. That Being's might, and his own weakness, are the jioles between 

"' ' '■ existence sways ; they form the prejudiees of after generations, and 
9, not lightly or scornfully to be over-leaped; for, thfrt a wi.se Pr<i- 
. a fixed thein, to save infant man from running riot in idle specnla- 
Knt turidng hack again to his primal barbarism. 
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'' The otbcr (arlijiewt eiliicitiion) works upon isalaicd imlividu.ils. It finds 
its vietiius amidst the dre)^ of a pivilixed people. It, too, forces upon Uiein 
ihcii own weakness -, but as it eveiy where mirounds them witli tii« works and 

Spwer of msD, and neTer or rarely hrings before Ihem tlie might of the Ddty, 
ej grow up rash unrl bold in the presence of God, and abashed and fearful 
before their fellow-raen. But as an indefinite sense of wrong also, (for what 
otheis are, they deem ihey shontd be) rankles in their hearts, to tlieir fear Ihey 
add hatred, maJicc, and cnnning; all low vices, in a nord, are ^eir charao- 

" SvsTEK;iTic Educiition (and civil society, not ours, but our dark ideal of 
it, must stand as its realizatEon) early impresses man with a sense of human 
dignin^, early teaches him to overcome and turn to use physical obstacles, and 
early fixes his eye on that moral worth, which, through the narrow cista of 
human virtue, leads him to catch distant glimpses of an almighty and infinite 
Goodness. 

" National Education is the education of the great body of a people who 
live under the same climate and enjoy a common civiiization, and whose se- 
veral characters, therefore, necessarily have a common basis. Its abject is to 
develope and fonn the powem of individuals, and to superadd to the common 
character which already unites them, that spirit which may constitute them 
collectively a civilized nation. That spirit consist';, — 

" ]sL In the common love of father-land, but subordinate to the love Of 
humanity. We must avoid the great error of nil half-civilization, which nai- 
nows down man's affections, and confines his moral duties to the beings itH' 
mediately around bim. We must view ourselves as belonging to mankind, 
and our countiy as that portion of the world whose interests, indeed, it is our 
immediate duty to further, while, however, we take care that they be int^resl^ 
which are not incompatible with flie esistence and wcU-bein^ of other nations. 

" And 2nd]y. In the common love of the laws and institutioos of a country, 
but subordinate to the lore of justice and the universal rights of man. We 
are thus prevented from rushing into norelliea, and yet are urged on to seek 
all means for bettering our laws, and giving a larger and more humane spirit 



The interest of the two classes, the rich and the poor, in the pro- 
perty of the country, appears to he relative, although they consist of 
so many interesta kuit together. The instant one class feels that the 
other enjoys advantages for which it has to sufier, that instant &e 
spirit of dissentioQ enters into and violently tears the civil body. 

" Now the one great interest which in some measure sways and dominates 
over the rest, is the relative interest of the two classes in the proper^ of the 
countrv. The property — that is, the capital and produce of the country — is 
divided between these two classes, to support the one while busied in the pur- 
suit of intellectual acquirements, and the other during the interval necessary 
for producdoit, &c'. So long, then, as the comforts of these two classes beu 
together a fair proportion,* society flourishes: hut the instant that the one 
class begins to amass or obtain wealth at the expense of the other, that instant 
springs up a variety of evils according as the one, or the other, class aoquiiw 
undue predominance. If the labouring class trenches upon and at length eats 
up the substance of the intellectual class, the nation then falls back into a rude 
barbarism andbrulal ignorance: and iftherich,forgetting their just position and 
its objects, increase their power of commanding luxuries, while the labourere 
e reduced to the bare necessaries of life, — then follows a gradual demoiaJiKa- 
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dou iif biitb lilossos — a iTumbliDg away of tlie social edifice — wliosc lingering 1 
rain is at lengtli liurried on liy some great and fearful convulaion." 

The plan of NatioDal Education is here projioaed — 

" I propose then, 1st, tlial in each county some common be enclosed, the I 
lar^r the better; or where thai is not possible, someestatehepurcbased; and'! 
that on it a large school or schools he built, in which (be chiliireu of the I 
cauiity, from the age of live and upwards, may be instructed, and maintained, J 
and clothed, at (he public expense." 

Speaking bf the influeuce of one boy on another in schools, hel 
justly remarks — 

" In all schools, the children educate each other; and iu all schools, ; 
elder hoys are the admiration of the younger, and their models. If, therefor^^ 
when the great national school is first established, you intmduceinlnitadozen ' 
ill-educated youths, you have to contend out only against their confirmed bad 
habits, but apunst the influence which their b^ naturally gires them, and 
an influence too which secures popularity Iu then- vices, and consequenUy in- 
duces an obstinate clinging to them. Bat the economy of the school onoe 
firmly aeltled, the case is altered. Ten youths, whose evil qualities are the 
i«nilt of neglect oi mismanagement, thrown into the socie^ of one hundred 
Tiituous, will fiom very shame disown and put away their had hahits — from 
shame, very much oftener the consequence of that love and respect for good, 
natural to man, than of fear of condemnatian from public opinion." 

Speaking of the instruction as at present administered, the aiithoi 
seems to be of the same opinion as idl others who have turned Iheir^ 
attentioa to it, thiit it is waotiDg in the most important principles. 

"Popular education is at present most commonly confined to instruction in 
reading and writing, and the catechism. In the better schools is added arith- 
metic, and a smattering of grammai and geography. 

"The mind, ere it can at a glance see, and unite together, all the letters 
that compose a word, and all the words that compose a sentence, must doubt' 
leas have gone through a course of not unwholesome discipline; but still, one, 
whioh though it may advantage the child, can do little for the man. For, the 
merely learning to read, independent of the information reading conveys, is 
beneficial to the mind's growui only in so fer as it determines the will by o ier 
than sensual impulses, and gives it power over the attention; but so much 
and more power over himself commerce with tlie world has given to every 
man who is not an idiot. 



" But childhood is wholly occupied with sensible impressions ; and perhaps 
(me of its first steps out of the world of sense tales place in its struggles over 
its hom-hook. The instant, however, that with certain signs the child asso- 
ciates certain words, the will may sleep, the thoughts wander — for reading 
then becomes a merely mechanical process. So soon, therefore, as the child 
has ocquireil tliis fluency, it is the tutor's business to call its mind to the pur- 
pose and sense of the test; the first important step in education, so far as it 
ghea us the means of acquiring knowledge; but a step which our peasantiy 
are never led to talie. Able to spelt, certainly, but barely able to read, they 
tJK dismissed from the parish school. From time to time a pious ttac^ or a 
wantonpamphlet, falls into their hands: good, bad, ov indifferent, they care 
not, they puzzle through it, neitliet to be corrupted by descriptions of the 
lowest profligncy, not to be bettered by lessons of the highest wisdom. They 
derive tram reamng, about as much practical mental ndvaulage as the leftm- 
ed pig." 
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Education, imving such vital da- 



' Our mechanics, lower order of tradespeople, taimeni, fee, are better in- 

jcied thaii our peasantry. Their ranee of knnwledgc is mare extensive: 
Ibey rend fluently, and undeistand wliat tliey read, and read perhaps wvUi pleo^ 
£iire. They meet mucli together ; und the collisiun of mind with mind nece*- 
sarity EhorpeDS their powers, and somevihal enkrgea their minds : but as tbej 
have no higji-h intellect by which to measure themselFes, by themselres ihej 
are compelled to measure mankind. They hold opinions which tlie; stoiifly 

ainlain against all nnlagonists; they eren atlaclc the clashing opinioasof 
olhers ; hut as tliey are wholly unable to estimate how much of trudi or eiror 
enters into them, their opponents are always altogether wrong, and fools, and 
dishooeEl i their allies alto^thra right, and at least estiinahle men. They are 
ever followers of the most arrogant in promises or in threats. Confidence, in 
thdr eyes, is rea«an ; and they ore, therefore, if their loitidH turn to religioa, 
the most superstitious of fanatics, and if to politics, the most violent of poi^ 
men. Tliey seem to look through microscopic glasses, which may serve vim 
to magnify and peer into the litUe cracts and chasms that separate man fioin 
man, but which are utterly unfitted to take a laige view of the vast conUnent 
of hum unity. 

"We must avoidlheGcerrorsof half education. The child must be retained 
at school, not only till he can read, but read with profit I* himself; not only 
till he can oompreliend opinions, hut has been taught how to form them, aod 
tojudge of their truth and error; — till the habit and the loveof good are so deeply 
and so IJrmly rooted in him, that he is firm against nil the fallacies of appetite 
and the covert attacks of selfiahness r— till, in a word, his reason begins 10 
claim orei the rest of his powers its fair supreioacy, and to build up his mam}* 
into morality, hh; ucquircments into knowledge, and the chance joys of his 
hapgv lemperament into a calm and sHul-deep beatitude. 

"That they be clothed decently. The materials of their dress, thou^ not 
expensive, may be tasteful, and its shape elegant. 

"These seem small matters, ' hie nugte in nervt ductmS.' Life is made up of 
trifles, and trifles ever reeunring have no little influence on character. 

" We clothe oui charity hoys in a drugget, with which no gentlemaa voiM 
carpet the room of a servant. Con we hope that the child should grow up 
with any generous or nohle thought, whose first feeling is, that he is an otjeet 
of interest only as he is uu object of expense? Whose mean parish livery at 
each moment presses upon him the withering eonsciousness that he is degraded 
below the free rants of man? Even the dirty urchin, who eats his half-meal 
in vagabond freedom, prefers his tatters to this livery, even he, wretched Bshe 
is, taunts tliis object of parish bounty, and his most cutting sneer is the tmlh 
— "out charity boy!" Yes, they are charity hoys; they wince under no laun^ 
they smile before the contempt to which they we accnslomed : therefore is a 
change most necessary. Man, if he is the noblest of God's works, may alN 
be the most degraded ; but woe to those who no degrade him ! They ilis 
who blaspheme the D^ty, treading under foot his earthly image, and who ri(K 
late his sanctuary, desecrating it to all mean and profane useo. Yet these man* 
prale of theii humanity 1 They would better prove their wisdom, did theyi 
following the ancient practice of a not uncivilized people, rolher expose ihMa 
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_ tlieir Luunly lu lliu mewy of lieavun (Jinn nourish tl 

"self-iesiiecl, nml ibe feeliDg and the love of sirlue." 

The author advocates plenty of exercise i'or chiliiren of all ^ea — 
daticing, military drilling, swimming, rmining, and all kinds of ath- 
letic games; not omitting a garden for each child, which is held of 
the highest imjioTtance. The children he recommends to be taugjit 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; those of middle age — History, both 
Natural and Political, Geography, Chemical experiments. Botany; 
and the higher forme— Grammar, Mathematics, Chemistry and His- 
tory as Sciences, Political Science, &c. That this should be accom- 
Enied by manual labour in various trades. That the school should 
provided with turning maxshines, carpenter's tools, smithies, print- 
ing presses, &c. In a word, every facUitj should be given for acquiring 
every trade which occupies and provides a siibsistence for the major 
part of the population ; but that every trade should nevertheless hold 
a subordinate place, and should be considered as a means to arrive at 
that Btaudard of general development, the circle of which enlarges 
ever with man's progress in civilization, while the necessity of reach- 
ing its further bounds more presses on the individual in proportion as 
Ilia exertions more surely lead to a comfortable independence. 

In going through the work we have been delighted by many of the 
positions assumed, and the principles laid down. Some excdlent ob- 
servations are found relating to Ihe methods and objects of instruc- 
tioa and the dlspositioii of children. 

" Children are idle— not indolent. By idleness, I mean that almost instant 
weariness of the Hame oceupation, that fretful desire of change, that craTin^f 
after variety, which characterize the age of childhood : and for good and wise 

" Is not a unherse before the child? Yet to gain acquaintance with ils 
Ctyiabilities luid its woodets, a few yeais only are allotted him. Did he linger 
gver every new pleasure, and teat in contemplation ateveryacceasion of know- 
ledge, he would grow up with a narrowed experience, and become old, and 
ripe for the grave, ere be had gathered material for useful and scientiflc re- 
flecdou. It has been otherwise ordered. The child hurries on amidst the 
ever varied novelty which suirounds him, and at eveiy step strengthens all, 
unconsciously, his powers of perception and discemmenL Nor lias Nature 
set herself in oppo^tion to his tastes and tbe best interests of man. The aller- 
natJons of the visible world have saved us from a, "numb stupidity of sonl." 
Did the sun immoveable ever sbine from ibe same unclouded heaven on this 
Tddant earth, ever wearing the same beauteous face, and cooled ever by the 
same pleasant aJrs, and washed too by the same waters sleeping ever on the 
same shores —and did all living nature, unlmowitig of suocession, and not to 
be disturl)ed by decay, or brokeu in upon by animal violence, still exist as 
when at the hearing of the Almighty " fiat, it first buret into creation — man 
Lad lived an ornament of tbe world perhaps, but his soul had never been en- 
latKed with highest knowledge, and had never raised itself fom the study of 
God's works to ihe. deep and intimate feeling of God's presence. It is variety, 
Ihe seti-w of difference, which (iist Btimulates inquiry : and it is inquiry pei^e- 
vertd in and judicious which leads to philosophy. ~ 

" The wise iniLmctor will take nature for liis ^de : be will work with tl 
child't disposition, not against it: he will study his tastes, and to them s 
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liis lessons: lie will feed liis senses with noTelly, and esteiid liis knowledge 
over iLe lai^est possible surfaee-— the larg;esi consistent with mBinorj'. 

"But tie spoiled child of wealthj parents, whose every wish is gratified, 
w) soon 06 expressed, is wearied even with wishing. His very crowd of plaj'- 
Ihings disgiiols him; and novelty from mere habit palls upon him. Wliat 
then is to be done? 

" Look at the games of children. Whnt are ' ihe blissas of the as years' 
darling of a pigmy size.' 

Some little plan or ehan 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself nith newly learned sit; 

A wedding or a festivaJ, 

A moumiDg- or a fuueial ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 
" But of the dull and staid part of man the ubildis soon wearied : he longs 
to be of use; he asks for occupation. With wild and Traoyant spirits ht 
rusbes to iaboar. How eager is be in his toil, how indefatigable in his effoils 
Xa heap up it mighty snow-ball. How cunning in bis skill to erect some mud 
fort formimic warfaie, or to weave the leal'y arbour where be is first to enjoy 
all the rights and privileges of property ! 

" It wa.s but this morning that I watched a yoimgLazzanmi while he sought 
to make bis little crazy boat lie stniigbt and steady upon the water. Hon 
fertile was he in expedients; how ingenious iu contrivances, how resfdute 
against despair ! First were the waves too strong; he soiighl out, tberefore, 
a more sbellcred spot : be next adjusted the ballast and furled tlie sftils-^lill 
without succe^JB. He then looked Bround him in much perplexity, till sDine 
of that lon^ sea-weed, wbicb is scattered over the const after a slorm, cavghl 
his eye: tbis he seized eagerly, and peeling it into long strips, he tied with 
them his little boat to a stone (his sheet anchor) ; and Uien wading far out as 
the weed would permit, and sn shaping his course that a neighbouring jetty 
might afford him sniooth and tranquil water, he again placed his boat upon 
the sea. There he stood breathless, his hands busied with his bnttlieiis, bis 
shirt tucked up and held by his teeth, but still half floating in the water, and 
his face troubled as though vrith his last hope. One moment be seemsd lo 
have succeeded; the nest — and his boat again lay with its side UpOBtlie 
waves: he did not, however, even then deipnir, but sal himself on the beach 
with an old naO and a stone to devise some other remedy. 

" We set, then, that the games of children demand free play of limb, and 
exercise : that they have a purpose comprehensible to Ibe ebUd, and that the 
labour thej demand &om bim is one which, he has reason to Itelieve,- will be 
attended with success. But the wise instructor will not salis^ himndf wiA 
this general knowledge of his pupil's amusements. He will also watch ihem 
with interest; for in them children most display their peculiar cbaracier^ and 
from ihem he may Icam how best to apply bis lessons to individuals. He 
may even almost share in their games, and teach ihem new ones. Hevil! 
thus aroid the character of a pedant placed over children, merely to disturb 
their pleasures, and weary them with instracfion ; and the very games whicli 
he invents for them may be instructive. He must not, however, fall inlotiie 
rich man's error; he must call forth their own resources, and not suffertbem 
to lean on those of others ; the sure way to foim indolent, languid, and nseless 
characters." 
A™in— 

" Beware, however, that you be not too anxious to make your pupils inftnl 
prodigies. Risk not that the cbSd grew up a. dullard, frem a mere surfeit uf 
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teaching. What mntteis it whether he leam la rea<l in «ix maiilhs or i 
teen T Let joui lessons be varied, short, and at long intervals. Nature cbUs 
the child out to the open fields, to the free heavens, to the running stream; 
she ui^s on his quicliened ntep, she speaks in hie boisterous shout, and in bia 
load and joyans laugh. Yau clinin him down to a desk, you accuslma him 
to ennui; yon force on your child whole hoars which hare for him neither 
thonght Qor employment ; and this, too, that he may not disturb the Eilraice of 
your study or the economy of your drawing-room : but remember, it is in 
these hours which are sacrificed to your ease and comfort that youi children 
first learn indolence, and acquire all ill manners and selfish habits, and even 
low and filthy tricks." 

As it has ever been our principle to suffer every man to be heard, 
■whatever may be his sentiments, when those sentiments apply to the ' 
cause of Education, and to nuake our objectiona candidly, we now are 
compelled to remark that the author before us, in counection with 
much that Is inttrestiug, and in unison witli truth, promulgates at the 
same time much that is indefinite and vague. Of religious instructioii 
he appears unwarrantably airaid ; but he seems intimately acquainted 
with the wholesome and touching effects of the relipon of Christ in 
the mind of a child. Indeed there it seems peculiarly to take root, 
there it develops itself as in a bed of comparative innocence; the 
pattern of Christ, — his love for little children, his acts of love, his 
tenderness, his pity, all appeal to a child's heart, and draw from him 
oftttmea teara of penitence and pity, and the sweetest breathings of 
genuine prayer. He says — 

" I must own Uiat I approach this part of my subject with fear ; its impor- 
tance anes me. I feel that against me is the universal practice of all nations. 
For, niuversally the ehild is educated in the religion of his country, or his 

ents. With toe however I believe, is the common sense of mankind and 

It history, and tdtk me is the experience of individuals. 

' ' t then, that you cannot develope religious feeling in the boy bj 

„ I him the truth of this or that creed, and the duties it enjoins. 
0€o back to ibe days of your infancy and boyhood; you hung with delight 
^.frd>e nmple tales of the Bible. But your ideas of God and man, were 
Uey orthodox Christianum .'' I do not ask, what you said you believed, what . 
was your uotntnal creed, hut whether you hajiacreed, and what that creed wasF 
" You had no creed*— but indefinite notions, and recurring at distant inter- 
vale, of a Being high, and powerful, and good, and to he propitiated and 
honoured by good dcei& ; and at times wonder aud doubt, whether you might 
not deceive, and hide from him some wicked deed ; love for Christ, even to 
tears, for him who loved tittle children, who did good to the poor and the sick, 
and thelameandtiieblind, him who hungered and thirsted, and had not where 
to lay bis head, and whom nicked wen beat, aud betrayed, and crudfied. 

" This was your religion, and a religion good and true ; — a religion which, 
»Uo«ed to develope itself naturally, might haie shed a kindly and beneficent 
influence over the whole of your Ufe; but your parents would bore you with 
tt catechism, the summarv of their creed and its fuims, bath matters incompre- 
hensible and unintelligible to you. They would force ^u to listen to the «~ 
vice of a church, over which, had you dared, you willingly had slept; — 
tasisled upon the performance of acts, as duties, which in your eyes wore ] 
ppseleca and bmdensDme ci 
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resciie but the tViird, nDllli^ltpvclalion." 

J Hence It U (hut the religion uf iiX'sni ia < 
henct ihe iiniyernit lendenci Of nil rilnali to 

Vol. l,—.\fai/, 1835. 
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"Now what ia the naturalconsequcnce of this soi-disantrelig- 

Vou have a superslitious respect far the cx.tema]B tuid trappitiga of a religion 
to whose soul you hate never peueUated ; and though yoo ^rink from the 
perfonuance of what jou bdieve are its ordinauoes, you smooth down your 
ruffled conscience by venting your wiath against those viha dare lo hint, thU 
not all of them are neceraary to either man's well being or hia salvatiou. — 
Yi)u tremble before your religion, but believe ine,;ou hate it. You hare thnut 
it back into some daik closet of your heart, where it sita grim and spectre-like 
— and prepared, should intiusioti be made no its Bolilude, to catch and freexe 
in its skeleton embrace the cheering beauty of all human hope." 

Thia, however, ie ill some degree qualified — 

" If then we find one National creed, however large in itself, pared donn 
to fit the narrow intellecis, and disuitted to please the brutal passions, of a bar- 
baric population ; and another, rniide for, and suited to infant man, enlarged 
and built upon lo give room lo his growing mind ; and if we see also, tbt^all 
attempts itnnatuiHlly to force the development of the religious sense 3d the 
individual, tend gradually to weaken, and sometimes altogether to datioj 
that sense ; surely it must become out care, as it is onr doty, not so modi to 
' oh our children our creed, (and J speak to Jew, Muhommedaii, and ChOB- 

1, and to Ciirislians of all denominationa, Arian, Socinian, Calvinisl, Ana- 
baplist, Trinitaiian,) as to watch the character of their minds, and to find* 
creed adapted to ihem, or to let them find a creed for themselves. 

"' What, not teach our children religion? Are they, if they should not feel 
the want of a Deity, to Kve without God in tbe world.' 

" I have never said, that you are lo leave children to the workings of their 

n minds, or where is the utility of eduealion ? No, it is your business to find 
the subjects on which their minds are lo worli, by hint^, q^ueatioDS, experinieiilB; 
but teach thera nothing, give ihem no parrot knowledge. 

"Fear nol, wherever yon find mind, there is also humanity. Between a 
Bacon and an African savage ; a Paul and die child that lisps in your Bins; 
infinite as is the distance that separates them, the difference is in d^ree, n^l 
In kind. They posi^ess the suine powers ; in the development of intefleet t&n 
follow the same laws; to each are given the same fundamental ideas- whiM 
make up the human mind, without which indeed tbe hnman mim], 06 suck, 
cannot exist. Only in tbe one case ihey lie massed and oonfused toffetheiv in 
the other they have been developed and arranged ; and of these funoajaieiud 
ideas the one that first presses itself on us, is the idea of God. 

" Atlieism is impossible. The crodled infant, soon as lie can fit langnafe 
to thought, asks olhis dealing nurse — Who made him and die worldF lie 

iiariab crone answers, God; — the indolent and careless Olaheilan, God; — tiie 
(iwfl«t wretch of the degraded Pariahs, God ;— tbe bloodiest of the catntibi^ 
of Africa, God ;— and the child's heart echoes to the answer. The Cteatai, 
the great I AH, lives in the ohUd's heart. 

" Bui this not satisfies us ; we cannot rest till the child honour, not Ml 
God, but ours; we must teach him who and what God is : we cannot leK^ 
him to his own simple anthropomorphism ; we must terrily him with thatuo- 
malous picture, which is tbe result of the heaped up tmdilious of succeeding 
ages, differing in character and civilization. With much labour we aecintan 
him, from earliest infancy, to a jargon to him unintelligible ; and with that 
jargon we smother in him the pure and necessary idea of the Deity. The toy 
grows to manhood — his trembling superstition has been elsewhere desciibe^ 
but he is perhaps seized with a mania for Philosophy. Then as he baa never 
leajut to search into the depths of human intelligoncc, as he hns never been 
arrested by, or has must assuredly despised the burning flashes of his moot b- 
*-~ate consciousness, he takes the rule and line of all that is flnile in hiB ow> 
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mtDd, U) compnss intinit; : and he dartiip;!^ throws aside all religion, all mo- 
mlitr, all wnacience, and — liut that he crouches appalled before thai one ciy, 
of Humanity set up b; the drsl created, and continued willi one steady raiw 
throngh the many terrible convulsians of Ilie natural and the moral world, — , 
in ^ery conceit with his own littleness, he would stand forth, and boast that 
there wa.'i no God. So far, however he dares not r he contents himself, there- 
fore, with a Deity who is a pnre phenomenon or a mere substance." 

Taking this volume as a wliole, the views contained iu it are in the 
higheat degree philosophic and uound. The philosophy, however, in 
it, is not of that cold kind which is too generally I'ound in writers on 
these subjects ; it is warm and breathing, falling like sunshine, not 
only to enlighten but to cheer. The appendix and notes display a 
very considerable acquaintance with the learned, as also with foreign 
authors, particularly the German writers; in fact the style is itself 
Qerman, and the work such an one as Goelhe might have written. I 
To all who are friends to education, on comprehensive principles,. I 
who would see it applied to the development of all the faculties and 
powers both of body and mind, who would have it universally diffused 
in a liberal and comprehensive spirit, this work will be valuable and 
important. 

The Con-itilaliim of Man, iwtitidered in relatiim to External Objects. By 
George Combe, (Henderson Edition.) John Anderaou, Jun., Edijibiirgh. 
The title of this book comprehends as fine a subject as could possi- 
1»ly fall to the lot of an author, at the same time that it is one of the 
highest importance to man. We have ever held that in teaching, a 
constant reference should be made to external objects, and of man's 
relationtothem, andthat he,who, with a hold and vigorous pen, should 
attempt a review of these relations, would confer a great boon upon 
mankind. The sources of human happiness, the conaitions requisite 
for maintaining it, the application of the natural laws to the practical 
arTangernents of life, and the influence of the natinal laws on the hap- 
piness of individuals, are themes upon which the philosopher and toe 
philanthropist would expatiate with a divine pleasure; if, in his re- 
searches he should be able to rescue the mind trom its perplexitesaud 
its errors, and in place of a diseased action of its powers, bestow upon 
them a healthy exercise. But in this task, it is with regret that we 
are obliged to confess that the author of the Tolmne before us, has 
signally failed ; and why has he failed? Because ha has been lahour- 
ing more to make all his evidence suit the particular theory (that of 
phrenology) which he has taken up, instead of launching into his 
mibject imshackled and untrammelled. Phrenology is to the science 
ftf mind, what astrology was to astronomy or alchemy to chemistry; 
with this difference, that it seeks to mystify by assumed facts, instead 
of occult mystery. It is a failure of great minds that they cannot 
conceive a great idea without making too much of it. In the 
mt instance, this error is to be seen in every page. Leaving, 
jver, this fault, there ia another consequent upon ilie narrow man- 
pin which the subject is treated, and it is a fault of the greatest 
"■ "" ■" ' s it tends most powerfully to prejudice the cause of true 
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religion. Il is true tliut the same God presides over the tempwal as 
over the eternal intereat§ of man, and it is demonstrably certain that 
what is conducive to those intereBts in one case will in no instance 
impede them in the other, but will be generally favourable also ; and 
those that vrould array against Chrlstiaai^, nature and science ; and 
who would assert that one is inimical to the other, would impale 
themselvea upon the horns of as great a dilemma as can be concaved, 
Let people, and particularly the masB of the people now rising into 
intelligence in this country, once be of opinion that Scriiituie is a bar 
to knowledge, or that knowledge is opposed and contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, Scripture and religion will in a very few years be ahandonei 
To assert that a man cannot be penetrated by the love of God, 
except that a. particular cerebral organization shall exist, is at once 
to deny one of the first principles of religion, and one of the 
highest motives of action. We will leave the author, however, to 
speak : — 

" The religious teachers of mankind lire yet ignorant of the most momeii' 
tous fact in regard to the moral and intellectual improvenjentoftheTace wlitcb 
nature contaioa. I have heard it said (hat Cbrisliasity affnrds a hett«r and ■ 
marc instantaneous remedy for human depravity, iLan improTement in tbe 
cerebral organi/alion ; because the moment a man is penetrated by the lore of 
God in Christ, his moral and religioas a&ectianE and intellect become fu 
stronger and mure elevated, whatever Lie brain may be, than those of any in- 
dividual whatever without that love.huwevei hig'h bis cerebral development, 
and however nach he may be instructed in namral knowledge. I obsene, 
however, that in this life a man cannot become penetrated by the love of God, 
except through the aid of sound and sufficient material organs. This faotia 
directly proved by cases of madness andidiocy. Disease in the organs is ihe 
cause of insanity, and mere deficiency in size in them, is one, and invanable 
cause of idiix^. In neither of these states can the mind receive the advan- 
Iag;esof the Christian doctrine. Tbesefactsshew that (he power of recdving 
and appreciating Christianity itself is modified by the eondition of iJie brttin, 
and 1 venture to affirm, that the influence of the organs does not terminaie 
with these extreme cases, but operates in all circumstances, and in every in- 
dividual, aiding or impeding the reception and efficacy even of revelation. K 
this were not the case, there woald be a power in operation capable of influ- 
encing the human mind, during life, without the intervention of material 
organs ; and, aceordinglj, many excellent persons believe this to be Scriptural 
truth, and matter of experience also. But those who entertain this opinion 
are not instructed in the functions of the brain ; are not aware of the univer- 
sally admitted facts, which establish, that while life continues, the mind can- 
not act or be acted upon except through the medium of organs ; nor do th^ 
bring forward one example of idiots and madmen being rendered pious, prac- 
tical, and enlightened Christians by this power, nolwiOislanding of the state 
of their bnuns. Cases indeed occni in which religious feelings co-exist widi 
partial idiocy or partial insanity; but in ihem the organs by means of which 
^^H these sentiments are manifested, will be discovered to be well developed, — and 
^^K if the feelings be souud, the organs will be found to be nnafi'ecled by disease." 
^^H In a preceding page the author deniee that Scripture and science 

^^H can be opposed to each other, and speaks in the strongest tenns — 
^^H "Opposition between science and levelation I sincerely believe to he im- 

^^H passible, wlien the facts in nature are correctiy observed, and divine truth is 
^^^^ correctly interpreted; bul I put the case thus strongly to call the serious at- 
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n of reli);iuus pei'sons Ut the miacbievous consequences ti 
Illy denouncing a.ny ductrine professing to be founded on natural facts, a 
adrerse lo revelation. Every instance in wliich the charge is made falsely, is 
a gross outrage against the le'velation itself, and tends to lead meu to regard 
Scriptnre as an obstacle to llie progress of science and civilization, instead of 
being a system of divine wisdom, in harmony with all natural truth. 

In despite of these strong expressions, on recurring to a forme 
part of tiie work where principles are laid down, we find that the fuii*j 
damental principles of religion are plainly rejectud. 

" In onr own country two views of the constitution of the world and of hu- 
man nature have long been prevalent, differing nidely from each other, and 
which, if legitimately followed out, would lead to <£stinct practical reaultE. 
The one is, tbat the world contains the elements of improvement within itsell', 
which time will revolve and bring to maturity; it haying beea conElituted by 
the Creator on the principle of a progressive system, lite the acorn in reference 
to the oak. This hvpolhesis ascribes to the power and wisdom of the Divine 
Being, tiie whole phenomena which nature, animate aod inanimate, exhibits; 
because, in conferring on each part the specific qualities and constitation 
which belong to it, and in placing- it in the circumstances in which it is found, 
He is assumed to have designed, from the first, Che whole results which these 
qualities, constitution, and circumstances, are calculated in time to produce. 
There is no countenance given to atheism by this system. On the contrary, i[ 
affords the richest and most comprehensive field imaginable, for tracing the 
evidence of Divine power, wisdom, and goodness in oieatiou. 

" The other hypothesis is, that the world was perfect at the first, but fell 
into derangement, continues in disorder, and does not contain wiUiin itself lh$. 
elements of its own rectification. 

"If the fanner view be sound, the first object of man, as an intellige 
being in quest of happiness, must be to study tlie elements of eitercal iiati 
and their capabilities; the elementary qualities of his own nature, and th^! 
applications; and the relationship between these. His second object will be 
Id discover and carry into efiect uie conditions, physical, moml, and intcllec- 
ttul, which, in virtue of this constitutiou, reqaire In be reuliKed before the ful- 
lest enjoyment of which he is capable can be attained. 

"According to the second view of creation, nothing of good can be ex- 
pected from die evolution of nature's elements, these being all essentially dis- 
ordered; and human improvement and enjoyment must be derived chiefly 
from spiritual iufluences. If the one hypothesis be sound, man must fidfil 
the natural coHililions requisite to the existence of religion, morality, and hap- 
piness, before he can reap full l)enefit from religious truth : according to the 
other, he must believe aright in religion, and be the sul)ject of spiritual in- 
fluences independent of natural causes, before he can become capable of any 
virtue or enjoyment ; in short, according to the latter hypothesis, sciences, phi- 
losophy, and all arrangements of the physical, moral, ana intellectual elements 
of nature, are subordinate in their effects on human happiness on earth, to re- 
ligious faith. 

" It appears to me extremely difficult to reconcile these conflicting views." 
Having given these observations, which we deem a duty we owe to 
the public, we recur with pleasure to other portions of the work 
rainst which these objections do not lie. Speaking of man and his 
■iptatioa to the external creation, it is beautifully remarked — 
^'The world, we have seen, was inhabited by living beings, and dealli a^ 
iduction prevailed before Man appeared, Yhe order of creation se 
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Etincls. He took his st&tion amung-, yet at (he bead of, the beiags that i 
ed at hiB creation. Man is to a certain estent an aninial in fais sinii 
powers, feeling, aud desire.s and is adnpted to a world in which deatli reigns, 
and generation succeeds generation. This fact, although bo trite and obvion* 
m to appeaj scaicel; woitliy of being noticed, is of importance in treating of 
Man ; because the humaii being, tn go far as he resembles the inferior crea- 
tures, is capable of enjoying a life like theirs : he has pleasure in eating, drii)):- 
ing, sleeping, and exercising his limbs; and one of the greatest obstacles to 
improvement is, that many of the race are contented nith these ei)joym«tti, 
and consider it painful to be compelled ta «eek higber sources of gralificatiaB. 
But to inan'suiimal nature, have been added, by a biiuntiful Creator, mootl 
senlimenls and reflecting faculties, which not only place him above all olhec 
creatures on eartb, but conetitute him a different being from any of them, a 
miional and accountable creature. These facilities are his highest and his 
best gifu, and tlie sources of his purest and inlensest pleasures. They lead 
lum directly to the great objects of bis existence, — obedience to God, and loV( 
to his fellow-men. But this peculiarity attends them, that ivhilo his animal 
fuoullies act powerfully of themselves, his rational faculties require to be oul- 
tiv-aled, exercised, and instructed, before they will yield their full harvest of 
BUJoymenl. 

" The Creator has so arranged the exUnnal world aa to liold forth evai; 
pDBwble inducement to man to cnltivate his higher powers, nay alaiust M con- 
slj'ain him to do so. The pliilosophic mind, in surveying the wutld as pr«pB(< 
C<i for the reception of [he iiuman race, perceives in estenial nature u ¥8Sl as- 
semblage of stupendous powers, too great for the feeble hand of man entirelf 
to control, but Itindly sut^ecte^I within certain limits la the itiflueuce of }^ 
will. Kan is introduced on earth apparently helpless and unprovided for as 
a Iiomeless stranger ; but the soil on which he treads is endowed with a thoii' 
sjtnd capabilities of production, which require only to be excited by his inteU 
ligence to yield him the. most ample returns. The impetuous torrent roUails 
waters to the main ; but as it dashes over the mounlaiu-clilf, Uie human hand 
is capable of withdrawing it iiom its course, and bending its powers subsernent 
to his will. Ocean extends over half the globe her liquid plain, in which<i]o 
path appears, aud the rude winds oft lift her waters to the sky; hut, there |^e 
sldll of man may launch the strong knit bark, spread forth the canvass 10 Itiq 
gale, and malie the trackless deep a highway through the world. In eitiA ft 
state of things, knowledge is trul^ power ; and tie highest interest of hum^ 
beings is to become acquainted with the constitutions and Telalious of SVEet 
object around tliero, that they may discover its capabilities of miuisienng l» 
their own advantage. Farther, where these physical energies are loo gl^t to 
be controlled, man has received intelligence by which he may obserre thrfr 
course, and accommodate his conduct to Iheii infiuence. This capacity tit 
adaptation is a valuable substitute for the power of regulating them byhis 
will. Man cannot arrest the sun in its course, so as to avert the winirr storBW 
and cauiiC perpetual spring to bloom around him ; but, by the propei esettiie 
of bis intelligence and corporeal energies, he is able to foresee llie approuab of 
bleak skies and rude winds, and to place himself in safety from their injimoiu 
effects. These powers of controlliug nature, and of accommodating his con- 
duct 10 its counie, are the direct results of bis rational faculties ; and in pjo- 
poition to their cultivation is his sway extended. If the rain falls and "Sie 
wind blows, and the ocean billows lash against Ihe mere animal, it must en- 
dure them all ; because it cannot control their action, nor protect its^f 1^ tttt 
from their power. Man, while ignorant, continues in a condition abnoM 
cqiLiilly helpless. But let him pui forlli his proper human capncitifflt, and it 
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k flnds himself invested with die power to letu; to build, to fabricate, und J 
S^store up provisions; and by availing hinifielf of these resources, ai 
modating liis conduct to the course of uature's laws, he is able lo smile in aafe-I 
tj beside the cheerful heartli, whea the eleineuts raaiotain their fiercest war ] 

" We are surrounded by countless beings, inferior and equal to ourselves, 
whose qualities yield us the greatest happiness, or bring upon us the bitterest 
evil, acoording as we affect them agreeably or disagreeably by our conduct. 
To draw forth all their excellencies, and cause them to diffuse jo; around us 
— to avoid touching the harsher springs of (heir constitution, and bringing J 
painful discord to our ears — it is indispensably necessary that we know thy J 
nature of oar fellows, and act witli a habitual regard to the relations estal^ | 
lished by the Creator betwixt ourselves and thein. 

" Kan, ignomnt and uncivilized, is a ferocious, sensual, and supe 
savage. The external world affords some ei^oyments to his animal I 
but it confounds his moral and intellectual faculties. External natu 
bilB lo his mind a mighty chaos of events, and a diead display of power. ' 
chain of causation appears too intricute to be unravelled, and the power b 
stupendous to be controiled. Order and beauty, indeed, occasionally gleam 
forth lo bis eye, from detached parlion.<i of creation, and seem to promise hap- 
piness and joy; butmore frequently, clouds and darkness brood over (be scene, 
and disappoint his fondest expectations. Evil seeins so mixed up with good, 
that he regards it either tts its direct product or its inseparable accompaniment. 
Nature is never contemplated with a clear perception of its adaptation to the 
purpose of promoling the true eDJoymentof man,or with a well founded con- 
fidence in the wisdom and henevoTence of its Author. Man, when civilized 
and illuminated by knowledge, on the otherband, discovers in the olnecta and 
occurences around him, a scheme beanlifolly arranged for the gratification of 
his whole powers, animal, moral, and iateJlectual ; he recognises in himself 
tie intelligent and accountable subject of an all'bounttfol Creator, and n ioy 
and gladness desires to study the Creator's works, to ascertain his laws, and lo 
yield to them a steady and a willing obedience. Without undervaluing llie 
pleasures of his animal nature, be tastes the higher, more refined, and more 
enduring delights of his moral and intellectual capacities, and he then calls 
alond for Education as indispensable tij the full enjoyment of his rational 1 
powers." d 

To thoso who think dBeply, it must ever appear that the cTiltivationl 
of the intellectual, at the expense of the mordl faculties, is a grievoui 1 
error in education ; but, we regret to say, one of the most prevalent 
in the present systems. It is the subject of complaint of those few 
who turn their attention to education as a science, that there is no plan 
of instruction that deals with the moral powers in a aystematic noanner. 
It ia deemed sufficient for the purposes of religious instruction, for 
a Catechism to be committed to memory, or a string of vsraes from 
the inspired volume to be mechanically repeated ;* but these systems 
are at variaace with common sense, and must and will be exploded. 
Those most escellrat institutions, the Sunday Schools, of more glory 
to this nation than her proudest conquests, have yet to be convinced 
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ol" a most piilpabto error in thoHC matters. But we leave Mr. Corabo 
to speak : — 

" Iniellect i» barren of praclica] fruit, howwer ricli it may be in Inowledge, 
until iti^liTedaiidprcaujiled to act by moral tenliment. In my Tien, knowledge 
byitselfiscoii)parativ-elywiirih]essaDdimp(iIeQt,compared witLwhatltbeDomBB 
when vivified by elevaled emotions. It is nul: enougb that Intellect is informedi 
the moral facultieR must Bimulttmeously co-operate, in yieldmg obedience to tbe 
precepts which lie Intellect recognises to be true. As Creation is one great sys- 
tem of which God ia the author and preserver, we may fairly presume that 
there must be harmony among all its parts, and between it and its Creator. 
The human mind h a portion of creation, and its consdtutioa must be included 
in this harmonious scheme. The grand object of the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man, therefore, ought to be, the study of God and of his works. 
Before philosophy can rise lo its highest dignitv, and shed on the human race 
its richest benelils, it must become religious; uatistn say, its principles and 
their cDnsequences must be riewed as proceeding directly from the Divine 
Being, and as a revelationof his willtothe faculties of man, for the guidance 
of his conduct Philciiophy, while separated from tlie moral feelings, is fell 
by the people at large to be cold and barren. It may be calculated to interest 
individuals, possessing high intellectual endnnmenls; bat as the moral and 
reKffious sentiments greatly predominate in enei^ orer the intellectual powers, 
in the mass of mankind, it fails to interest them. On the other hand, be:R»e 
natural religion can appear in all its might and glory, it must become philoso- 
phical. Its foundations must be laid in tbe system of creation ; its authority 
must be deduced from the principles of thai system; and lis applicntJons mnn 
be enforced by a demonstration of the power of Providence operating in en- 
foroing the cKeculion of ila dictates. While reason and religion are at tarianoe, 
both are obstructed in producing their full beneficial effects. God has placed 
harmony between them, and it is only hnman imperfection and ignorance that 
introduce discord. One way of culuvating the sentimenis would be for IDEII 
to meet and act together, on the fiseil principles which I au) now endeavoor- 
ing to unfold, and to eiercise on eachotherinmntualinstruclioxi.Bndin united 
adoration of the great and glorious Creator, the several faculties of Benero-, 
lence. Veneration, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, and Justice. The reward of 
acting in this manner would be a. communication of direct and intense plea- 
sure to each other ; for I refer Id every individnal who has eter had the gboj 
fortune lo pass a day or an hour with a really benevolent, pious, honest, alid' 
intelleotnal man, whose soul swelled with adoration of his Creator, nhai^Mi 
telleet was replenished with knowledge of his works, and whose whole niirf' 
was instinct with sympathy for human happiness, whether such a day djd'bat 
afford him the most pure, elevated, and lasting gnilification he evM ei^t^eft 
Snch an exercise, besides, would invigorate the whole moral and intellectuBll 
powers, and fit them to discover and obey tile divine institulioos." 

The last chapter but one in this volume is devoted lo the suhject of 
relation between Scripture and science ; and it brings forward abua-. 
dant testimony that Scripture and science ought to go hand and hand 
together. We are not to be sure to perform a chemical experimant, 
and Bay, there ia no authority in this for Scripture ; but there needs 
no ghost to come from the grave to tell us this. Archbishop Wakely 
ia quoted, and il" any body could, by logical reasoning, set this Aues- 
tion at rest, be would ha\'e been the person; hut the arguments of that 
learned divine, apply no fui'ther than to the simple position that reli- 
gion and science are not opposed to each other, and that queatians 
which form no part of revelation, or that do not relate to man's spiii- 
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tuai concerns, are not to be settled by an apppal to Scripture ; bat 
Phrenology is a very different science to those, tlie facts of which in 
eome instanceH, are said to be opposed to ScriptuTEd testimony, such. 
B8 astronomy, which teaches that the earth is round and moves ; while 
the Scripture gives the idea that it is a plane surface, and at rest ; or 
geology, which teaches a much higher degree of antiquity for the 
globe uian revelation. The following is the quotation alluded to : — 

"'In propoTtioii,' " be continues, 'as any branch of sud; leads to impor- 
tant and uaeful reaiills, in proportiun as it gmns ground in public estimation, 
— in proportion as it tends to ovei'lbiow pievailing errors — in the same degree 
it may be expected to call fortli angry declomaliou from those who arc trying 
to despise what they will not Icam, and wedded to prejudices which they mm- 
noi ddend. Galileo probably would have escaped persecution, if his disoi>- 
reries could have been disproved, and his reasonings retiited.' 'That political 
eoonDmy should have been complained of as hostile to religion, will probably 
be Kwarded a century heuce (should the fact be then on record) with tbe same 
woBiur, almost approaching to incredulity, with which we, of the present day, 
Ilear of men sincerely opposing, on religious grounds, the Copemican system. 
But till tbe advocates of Christianity shall have become univecsally much 
better acquainted with the true character of their religion, than, universally, 
[key have ever yet beeo, we must always expect that eveiy branch of study, 
every scieulific theory that is brought into notice, will be assailed on religious 
ground)^, by those who either have not studied the sniijcct, or who are iucom- 
peteut judges of it ; or again, who arc addressing themselves to such persons 
aa are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and to take advantage of tbe pas- 
sions of the ignorant, Flectere ti nequeo superos^ Achefonia moveba. Soma 
there are who sincerely believe that the Scriptures oontain. revelations of truths 
the most distinct from religion. Such persons procured, accordingly, a formal 
uondemnation (very lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth's motion, as 
at variance with Scripture. In Protestant countries, and now, it seems, even 
in Popish, this point has been conceded ; but that the erroneous principle — 
that of appealing to revelation on questions of physical science — has not yet 
been entirely cleared away, is evident from the objections which most of yon 
probably may have heard to the researches of geolo^- The objections 
agunst astronomy have been abandoned, rather, perhaps, from its having been 
made to appear, that the Scripture accouulsof the phenomena of the heavens 
nay be reconciled with the conclusions of science, than from its being under- 
Rbiod that Scripture is not tbe test by which the conclusions of science are to 
be tried.' ' It is not a sign of faith — on the contrary, it indicates rather a 
want of faith, or else a culpable indolence — to decline meeting any theorist 
on his own ground, and to cut short the controversy by an appeal to the au- 
tnorily of Scripture. For, if we really are convinced of the truth of Scrip- 
ture, and consequently of the falsity of any theory, (of the earth, for instance) 
which is really at variance with it, we must needs believe that that theory is 
also at variance with observable phenomena; and we ought not therefore to 
■brink from trying the question by an appeal to these.' ' God has not reveal- 
ad to us a Bysiem of morality, such as would have been needed fur a being 
who had no other means of distinguishing right and wrong. On the contrary, 
die inculcation of virtue and repiobalion of vice in Scripture, are in such a, 
tone B£ seem to presuppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the 
power to disdnguish them. And if a man, denying or renouncing all claima 
of natural conscience, should practise without scruple every thing he did not 
find e^rcssly forbidden in Scripture, and think himself not boimd to do any 
ibing that is not there expressly enjdned, exclaiming at every tun 
" Ii ii M uDininUed in the Bond '. " 
^_VoL. l.—Ma^, 1835. R 
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he would he leading a life very unlike what a Christiau's should be. IN^H| 
then, we are bound lo use onr own Datura] faculties in the search att^FtS^ 
with that is within the reach of those faculties, moat especittil]r ought we U 
iij, hj theii own proper evidence, questions which form no part of levdaiitu 
properly so called, hut which are incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Wrir 
dngs. If we appeal to the Saiiptuies on auf such points, il should be merdy 
as to an ancieut book, not in reference ki tbeir sacted characEeT ; iu short, not 
as Scripture." 

We are inclined to attribute the defects in tiiis volume, to an at- 
tempt in the author to found that into a system, or to make that a 
bcLBiB for his theory, which is itself yet imperfect, and m its iniancy. 
From phrenologicHl research much information connected with the 
relations between matter and mind haa been obtained, and it may be 
said with this science, as Lord Bacon said of knowledge generally, 
that a little of it inclineth man's mind to atheism, but that a copious 
draft of it brings him back again to Providence and Deity. So we 
trust that while the inCmcy of this interesting science may be har- 
raased with perplexities and difficulties common to childhood, tlat 
when it rises into mature strength, it will find these difficulties re- 
moved, and that Scripture testimony and religious truth will be fouhd 
to accord with it naturally, without the necessity of an endeavour to 
strain them to this purpose. We take our leave of the volume as one 
which contains much truth, much sound philosophy, and much prac- 
tical religion: it will be of extensive uaefiilness, and is calculated, in 
spite of its defects, to be of important benefit to the community. 
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AGKICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

(Front a Correspondent.) -'• 

We have had occasion to speak of Agricultural Schools, as likely to 
prove instruments for educating the humbler classes of society, in a 
manner to ensure their own happiness, and the welfare of the commu- 
nity of which they are members. The peasantry, by such a plan, V^ 
be tr^ed to perform those duties which will more peculiarly belotkS 
to them in after life ; while those vices, which have been engend^a 
by the operation of an unpbilosophical system of public charity, will 
be met by appropriate remedies. 

At schools of the nature under consideration, when properly con- 
stituted, children will acquire the habit of patient industry, a know- 
ledge of the value of labour, from the circumstance of being paid fi» 
their work — an acquaintance with the right to property, from having 
some of their own to protect — and a feeling of independence, from flie 
circumstance of gradually emancipating themselves, by thdr own ex- 
ertions, from a tax upon the industry of any person but their own fW 
support — while, besides, a portion of intellectual information, thfij 
will acquire a skill that will enable them to turn their resources, 
whatever hereafter they may be, to the greatest possible advantage. 

But it is not in the instance of the peasantry alone that we consider 
this description of education as desirable — to mechanics and otherd, 
who, although not concerned in agricultural labour, still get theit 
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livelihood bj tLeir hands, it ia even of greater value than to the pea- 
santry, In the supplement of the Enclycopscdia Britaunica there is an 
article upon education, containing the following passage : — " Dr. 
Smith made the important remark, that the labour in which the great 
body of tlie people are emjiloyed, has a tendency to grow less and less 
fevourable, as civilization and the arts proceed. The division and 
Buhdiviaion of labour is the principal cause. This confinea the atten- 
tion of the labourer to so small a number of objects, and ho narrow 
a circle of ideas, that the mind receives not the ^-aried exercise and 
that portion of aliment, on which almost every degree of mental 
eoccellence depends ; when tlie performance of a few simple opera- 
tions in one fixed invariable course, idl exercise of ingenuity, all adap- 
tation of means to ends, is wholly excluded and lost, as far as disease 
can destroy the fiiculties of the mind. The minds, therefore, of 
the great body of the people are in danger of really degenerating, whils 
the other elements of civilization are advancing, unless care is taken 
by the other instruments of education, to countervail those effecU 
which the simplification of the manual process has a tendency to pro- 
duce." 

By reducing the number of acts to be performed by a single indivi- 
dual, skill has been increased, and time has been saved, to such an 
extent, that countries in which the subdivision of labour has not been 
carried as far as it has in England, have not the slightest chance of 
competing with her in the production of manufactures. But it must 
be sell-evident to all, that if a man's attention be entirely engaged in 
the performance of one single operation, which after a time, he per- 
forms mechanically, without thought or reflection, the powers of the 
intellect, as they have not any exercise, can receive but httle develop- 
ment : the workmen engaged in the same room may talk together, but 
unless they have olijects presented to them as food for reflection, their 
conversation can he but empty : if they have nothing to do which in- 
volves the consideration of an end — if they have not themselves to 
seek the means of attaining it — the powers of the intellect from coo- 
tinually lying dormant, must at last, lose all energy. A short time 
t>ack, Mr. Faraday, in an able lecture, introduced the subject of steel 
pen making to the consideration of the members of the Royal Institu- 
tion : the workmen from a celebrated manufactory were in the theatre, 
with their instruments, and the process was performed before the com- 
pany. The business of one man was, by the aid of a particular in- 
strument, to cut out of a sheet of steel small pieces of a particular 
form, this he did with all the rapidity and precision which the conti- 
nued practice of performing one operation over and over and over 
o^iu enabled him to do. A second man as rapidly doubled 

Sieces into the form of a pen, while a third as rapidly cut the split in 
lem. Supposing that these three individuals pertormed no other work 
beyond that which I have here allotted to each of them, for the greater 
proportion of their Uvea, and at the end of each day, as having p^- 
lormed their duty, indulgfid in idleness, in what state of eivilizatioa_, 
tvould each of theui actually be in, while conjointly they niauufect 
ed steel pens at a cheaper rate than any other manuf!icturer« 
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world, and the product of tbeir labour found its way to every region ? 
But, noppoaing that, after having perfarraed their daily labour, they 
spent their evenings in reading. Heading is a ve«7 delightful and in- 
structive employment, hut unless it be accompanied by an actual ac- 
quuntance with things it is of little value — witness the pitiable, the 
helpless ignorance which la so continually manifested by persons who 
have devoted their whole lives to study ; and it arises from the circuni- 
stance of their not having an acquaintance with things. The All- 
mighty never iuteoded that we should have an ejastence la iuiagioa- 
tion alone ; he has surrounded us with a beautiful nature which is 
capable of improving and growing more beautiful under our hands ; 
which can be made to administer to our wants, to gratify our senses, 
and to fill us with delight — a nature that we can see. and smell, and 
touch, palpable to our senses — that we can measure, and weigh, and 
analyze — the spontaneous productions of which we can modiiy, and 
adapt to our use and necessities; thereby developing our iut^ect, 
and greatly aiding in placing us in that high position which, as 
men, we aspire to. For the purpose of counteracting the peculiar in- 
jury that is inflicted upon the workmen, by the great subdivisioB of 
labour, nothing appears to us so efficacious as Agricultural Schools: 
for not only will children obtain there a considerable portion of prac- 
tical knowledge, but the man will have grown up with tastes which, 
although they must from necessity perform the mechanical labour 
which we have been considering, will always enable them to counter- 
act its injurious effects by the addition of other employments, when 
the task of the day is over. 

" The late discussions on the Factory Bill," says Dr. Combe, in a 
little work, entitled the Elements of Physiology, as applied to educa- 
tion, and which we cannot too strongly recommend to our readers, 
" have demonstrated by an unassailable mass of evidence, that many 
circumstances, rarely considered as injurious, because they have no 
immediate effect in suddenly destroying life by acute diseases, have, 
nevertheless, a marked influence in slowly undermining health, and 
abortening human existence. There are trades, for example, at whi^ 
workmen may labour for fifteen or twenty years, without having beoi 
a month confined by disease during all that time, and which are there- 
fore said to be healthy trades ; and yet when the investigation is pur- 
sued a little further, it is found that the general health is so steadily, 
although imperceptibly encroached upon, that scarcely a single wodt- 
man survives his fortieth or fiftieth year." The dust floating in tlie 
air in cotton manufactories and spinning mills, and produced in 
many trades, inhaled into the lungs, produces irritation in their struc- 
ture, and sooner or later, leads to consumption ; while the sedentary 
habits necessary for some pursuits, and the contracted position of the 
body for others, the poisonous atmosphere in many, all tend to in- 
duce disease, unless their effects be counteracted by employment in 
the open air for a portion of the day. To the health, intellectual and 
bodily, of the manufacturer, the system of education adopted at the 
Fellenberg and other good Agricultural schools, is of greater impor- 
tance than to the peasant. To the peasant it affords the 
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creasiiigthe comforts of life and dignifying existence — to the manufac- 
it gives life itself. 
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LESSONS ON NUMBERS, 
object of the following leasona is simply to attach real ideas to 
otherwise abstract numbers. It will readily appear, that the illustra- 
tions given are only a few out of many that might have been adduced. 
It will be the business of the teacher to vary and extend tbem, and to 
take the information on the figures as teirts, for short lectures on the 
subjects themselves. We shall, on a future occasion, supply similar 
illustratious to the multiph cation table : — 

THE ADDITIOM AND SUBTRACTION TABLE. 

On Number 2. 
I and I are 2 ; lake 1 from 3, remains I. We bare 2 eyes, 2 ears, 2 haods, 
3 feet, 3 thumbs. Birds bare 2 wings, brigs have 3 masts; 3 fonhiogs make 
1 halfpenny, 3 halfpennies 1 penny ; 3 gloves are a pnir, 3 shoes are a pair, 
3 stockings are a, pair; 2 halves make a nhole oue; 3 pints make a quart; 
January is the first month, February is the second month; nouns have 3 
numbers, the singular and the plural; animals with 3 legs are called bip^; 
3 angels sat in the sepulchre of Christ (John xs. 1 2.), 
On Number 3. 
^^ and 2 are 3, 3 and 1 are 3; take 1 from 3, remain 3; take 2 from 3, 
"—uns 1. We have 3 knuckles on eachiinger; 3 batley-cnms mnke 1 inch; 
It, T yard ; 3 scruples, 1 dram ; 3 hogsheads, 1 tun of wine ; 3 kilderkins, 
1 hogshead of beet ; 3 banels, 1 butt ; 3 months, a quartet of a year. Jonali 
«as 3 days in the whale's belly; Jesus Christ rose from the dead the third 
day ; March is the third rocmh ; 3 children of Israel were put in the burn- 
ing fieiy furnace ; a triangle has 3 comers and 3 sides. There are 3 diflbr- 
ent kinds of things : animals, vegetables, and minerals. There are 3 prin- 
cipal burning mountains in Eumpe: Uecia, in Icelaud; Etna, in Sicily; 
and Vesuvius, in Naples. Tliete are 3 curved wlids : a sphere, a cone, and a 
cylinder. Nouns have 3 genders: mascidine, feminine, and neuter. There 
are 3 kintis uf verbs in grammar : aclive, passive, and neuter. There are 

3 ardcles in grammar, called a, an, and lie. Nouns liave 3 cases: nomina' 
tire, poaseesive, and objective. There are 3 degrees of compariaon; positive, 
eoBiparative, and superlative. 

On Number 4. 
1 and 3 are 4, 3 and 2 are 4, Sand 1 are4j take 3 from 4, remains 1; 
take 2 from 4, remain 2; lake 1 from 4, remain 3. There are 4 fingers on 
each hand ; 4 farthingsmake one penny. Quadrnjieds have 4 legs. A square 
Bas 4 comers and 4 sides. There were 4 Evangelist', who wrote the gospels : 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 4 pence are one groat; 4 weeks are one 
month; 4 quarters (of 381bs. each) are one hundred weight; 4 nails are <aie 

SUBTterof a yard; 4 quarters are one yard; 4 quarts are one gallon; 4 hogs- 
eads are one tun of wine ; 4 firkins are one barrel of ale ; 4 busheb are one 
tMomb of com. There are 4 seasons : spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

4 roods make one acre of laud. There are 4 kinds of animal motions: to 
walk, to fly, to swim, and to creep. There are 4 points of the compass; east, 

" lOrtn, and souih. There are 4 quarters of the globe; Europe, Asia, 
_ . , and America — 4 kinds of tastes ; sweet, sonr, salt, and Wlter— -4 stages 
'%i)man life : infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. April is the 4th 
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a each foot. Tbe 



ft first hooks in the Bible are called the Pentateuch. There i 
ipg, heorioK, feeling, smelliug, and tasdog. There were fi foolish tind 5 wise 
virgins. There are 6 zones: 2 friged zones, where it is very cold; I torrid 
ifone, where it is rery hot', and 3 temperate zones, where the climate is mi>' 
derate. There are 6 great oceans: 1, the Northern; 2, the SouOiem; 3, the 
Indian; 4, the Atlantic; 6, the Pacific;~^ mtartere are one English eH; 
6j Turds are one pole, in long measure; ft shillings are a crown; ft is the 
20ui part of one hundred. CHrist fed the multitude with ft barlej-loaves and 
two small fishes. May is the ftih month in the year. 

On Number 6. 

1 and 5 are 6, 2 and 4 arc 6, 3 and 3 are 6, 4 and 2 are d, 5*aiid 1 are 6; 

fid. is } a shilling ; 6farthingsare IJi.; 6 feet, one fathom ; flies hareS legs; 

6 tierc«, one tun ; 6 quarters, one French ell. God creitted the world in 6 days. 
Things have <( different qualities : long, shoil, thick, thin, rough, and smooth. 
There are (i principal metals : gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. 6 
months make half a year. There are 6 rowels : aeiouff. There are 6 teuseg 
of the Terb: I, present; 2, imperfect; 3, perfect; 4, preterperfect; ft, first fu- 
ture; and 6, second future letise; 6i tod make one wey or wool. There aw 
(i millions of inhabitants in the Netherlands. There are G mechanical powers i 
1, the lever; 2, the wheel and axle; 3, the pulley; 4, tlie inclined pkne; 5, 
the wedge; and ti, the screw. June is the iilii month in tlie year. 

On Number 7. 

1 and G are 7, 2 and 5 are 7, 3 and 4 are 7, 6 and 1 are 7, 6 and 2 are 7, 
4 laid 3 arc 7. There are 7 days iu the week; the 7th is the sabbath, to he 
kept holy. — 7 farthings are Ifd.; 7 lbs. are the Kithpart of aowt.; 7 lbs. make 
one clove of wool. TfiereoreTptimary CDlaurs,M seen inlherainbow: l,Jed;. 
2, orange; 3, yellow; 4, green; ft, blue; 6, indigo; and 7, violet. There ue 

7 Afferent kinds of sound, or notes in muac : called, abed efg. The B»- 
man pen^ (dena.ri'ox) was worth l\i. There are 7 primary planets ; 1, Mu> 
cury; 2, Venus; 3, the Earth; 4, Mais; 5, Jupiter; e, Saturn; aad7, Beei 
Bchel. 7 Sins are declared an abomiuation to the Lord (Prov. vi. 16.). OhsH 
told Peter not only to forgive his brother 7 times, but 70 times 7 (Iklal. xvini- 
22.). Solomon was 7 years building the temple (1 Kings, vi. 38.). jos^t 
foretold 7 years of plenty, and 7. of famine (Gen. xli. 23, 27.). Nebu ' ' 
nezzar was 7 years mad "(Dan. iv. 16.). July is the 7th month in the 

On Nvunber 8. 
7 and 1 are 8, 6 and 2 are 8, ft and 3 are 8, 2 ajid 6 are 8, 3 d: 
8, 4 and 4 are 8, 1 and 7 are 8 ; a figure with 6 sides is called an ' 

8 farthings are 2ij., M. is two-lhirds of a shilling, 8 pei'ks are 1 

bushels are 1 quarter of com, 8 gallons are 1 bushel, 8 drachms a . . 

in apotheoariea' weight, 8 pints are 1 gallon, 8 lbs. are 1 stone of meator'&h,' 
8 furlongs are 1 mile. Turkey has 8 millions of inhahitanls, Siara has 6'd^ 
lions. There are 8 beatitudes, or blessings, in the Sermon on the Moiint 
(Matt. v. 3—10.): 1, on the poor in spirit; 2, on those tliat n 
the meek; 4, on those that hunger and thirst afler righteousness; ft, on'tfctf 
merciful; 6, on the pure in heart; 7, on the peacemakers; 8, on those MT- 
secuted fur rigliteousncKs. Tliere were 8 people saved in the ark (Gen- Tiii^. 
August is the 6th month in the year. 
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On Number 9. 

' i'ancl 8 (ire », 3 and 7 are 9, 3 and 8 aie 9, 5 and 4 are 9, 8 and 1 are 9, 
7 and 2 are 9, <i and 3 ai'e fl, 4 and S are 9, Nine fanhings are 2id., 
9 peDce are tliree-fourtlis of a aliilling', 9 square feet are one square yard, 9 gal- 
lons 1 lirkin of ale. It would lake a, Iiall, fired ttotn a cannon, 9 millions of 
years to reach the nearest fixed star. The planet Jupiter turns round once in 
9 days. 900 years before Christ, Eliiali was taken up inio heaven, There 
are 9 different families or houses who have enjoyed the English throne ; 1, ihg 
Saxon line; 3, the Danish line; 3, the Norniun line; 4, the Planlagenels; 
6, the houses of Lancaster and York ; 6, the house nf Tudor ; 7, the house of 
Stuait; 8, the house of Orange; and 9, the house of Brunswick. Septemhei 
is the 9th month in the year. 

On Number 10. 

1 and 9 are 10, 2 and 8 are 10, 7 and 3 are 10, 6 and 4 are 10, 5 and S 
are 10, 9 and 1 are 10, 8 and 2 are 10, 3 and 7 are 10, 4 and fl are 10. 10 
ikrthings are 2j<i.; 10 is the lOtli part of a hundred; 10 shillings are half of 
a poujid ; 10 pence are the 24ih part of a pound; 10 gallons, 1 anker of brandy; 
a load of com is 10 sacks. There were 10 plagues of Egypt (Exodus rii. ta 
X.) There were 10 commandtnentH given (Exodos xs.) Ten good servants are 
mentioned in Scripture (Gen. xxiv. Gen.xxx. Gen.xssix. Nura.xii. 1 Sam. 
xxii. I Kings xviii. 2 Kings, t. Nehemiah li. Daniel vi. Lukeyii.). Jesus 
Christ uas seen 10 different times after his resmreedon (John xx. Mark 
xviii. Luke xxiv. John xxi. Matt, xxviii. 1 Cor. xr.). Ootoher is the lOIhi 
month in the year, 

Oa Number 11. 

1 and 10 are 11, 2 and 9 are 11, 3 and 6 are 11, 4nnd7arell, 5 and 6 
are 11, 10 and 1 are 11, 9 and 2 are 11, 8 and 3 are 11, 7 and 4 are 11, 6 
and dare 11.— 11 farthingB are 3JiJ. ; II pence are 44 forthings. The codJ 
fish has 11 millions of eggs in its row. David lived 11 hundred years hefiwe 
Christ. There were 11 judgesin Israel before they had a king: 1, Odiniel; 
SgEhnd; 3, Shamgar; 4, Deliorah and Gideon; 5, Abimelech ; 6, Tola and 
Jail; 7,Jephtliah; 8, Ib^au, Elou, and Abdon; 9, Samson; lO.Eli; II, Sa- 
nraal. Paul wrote his epistles to 1 1 different parties, or people. The planet 
Jnpiteris 11 years going round the sun. Spain has 11 millions of iDbabitanls.' 
Tlie United States have 11 millions of people. The great pyramid of Egypt 
coven a space of 11 acres. Noveniher is the Ulh month in the year. 

On Number 12, 
1 and 11 are 13, 2 and 10 arc 12, 3 and 9 ore 12, 4 and 8 are 12, 5 and 7 
are 12, 6 and 6 are 12 ; 7 and 5 are 12, 8 and 4 are 12, 9 and 3 are 12, 10 
and2arel2, llandlarel2. 13 farlhiDgs are 3if., 12 pence Is., 12 ounces 
a pound Troy, 12 sacks I last, 12 inches I foot, 12 mouihs 1 year, 13 anjeles 
I dozen, 12 dozen 1 gross, 13 firkins 1 butt of beer. There are 13 signs in 
the Zodiac. Twelve tribes of Israel; 1, Reuben; 2, Simeon; 3, Levi; 4, Ju- 
Aah; 5, Issachar; ti, Zebiilun; 7, Gad; 8, Asher; 9, Joseph; 10, Benjamin; 
ll,Dan; 12,NaphIftli, There were also 12 apostles: 1, Simon; 2,Andrewj 
3. James; 4, Johu; 5, Philip; 6, Bartholomew; 7, Matthew; 8, ThomaajJ 
», James the son of Alpheus; 10, Simon Zeloles; ll,Jiidns; ]2,JudasIscr 
riot. There were 12 monurchs of tlie Persian empire. December is the ir' 
IjW Mlli in the year. 
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NOTICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Purentat SetpujuibUily addreaied to thote who profeii U> befoUofBtn of A 
Jata Ckriit. Second Edition enlai^ed. William Curry, Jun., Dnblm; 
SiiDpldQ and Manliall, London. 
This little work is written with a view lo impress the importance of Christian 
motiTCG, in the education of tbe joung, ana of a parent's responsibility. It 
urges very empbatically the dut; of parenu, to aSbrd a religious education to 
their children, and to train thein up to habits of piety and virlDe. It is 
written in a sincere and christian spirit, and is calculated to be of important 
use to those, who have not thought Beriuusly on tbiB all important subject. 

Elemmta of Truth. By James Rondeau. Houghton and Co., Poultry. 
Wh*t is "Truth P" said jesting Pilate, and would not wait for an answer. 
The autlior of this little book has endeavoured to give a repl^ ; he has taken 
Up some " new views" of theology, and amid much perplexity and daikness 
appears occaMonally to hare had a gleam (if light. The praycnj and hymns 
appear in a great degree, to he free &om the speculative diiBcalties of the 
other pans of the volume, and breathe tbe spirit of piety and devotion. 
A Trucker's first Lessons on Religion, v:iih a Caterhiim. A Teacher's Leuaut 
on the Creation, with a Catechism. First Letsam on Natarnl Religion, and 
a Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters, with Cateehitmi. In FoUt 
Books. By Charles Baker. 
The author of these little works appears to have some coirect ideas on tb« 
eal^ect of education, and the work of instruction, as gathered from the pre- 
face to the last of these publications ; but he does not appear to have canted 
oat effectually his own principles, in the works before us; while the lessona 
themselves contain many inaccuracies and defects. In one, Moses is descri- 
bed as leaving Egypt, "because the Egyptians worshipped false Gods." In 
another, the fignrative language of scripture is literally applied, as in the lesson 
on animals, that fine passage of Isaiah, alluding to the peaceableness of (be 
Redeemer's Kingdom ; in which it is said, that the wolf shall dwell nith tit 
lamb ; it is asserted to mean, that " a time fhall come, when animals will sot 
destroy and devour each other." These and similar errors will prevent the vo- 
lumes from being extensively used, while the uninteresting and negligent man- 
ner in which thelessons on Scriptural chaiacter are drawn up, will preclude Auf 
introduction to schools, where Scriptural instruction forms tile basis of tuition. 
A TYeatiie mi English Grammar, Style, and Poetry ; lo tehich is added, Aimw 
to the Student on the Imprevemenl of the Understatidiiui. By Richsad 
Hiley. Second Edition. Simpkiu and Marshall, London. 



This work is an elaborate compilation fram a vi 



y of 



weeks on 



grammar and language, and is really a useful book. 'The author appears ta 

nave fully entered into his subject, and has improved and Amplified muiyof 

I speaking and writing. Tha 



B fully entered into his subject, and has improved and Amplified muiyof 
the rules for the attainment of correctness in speaking and writing. Tha 

Srincipal recommendation of the volume, is the "Advice to the Student on 
le Improvement of the Understanding," given at the end of the book, which 
is a most valuuble series of directions and observalions. The part relotinv !■) 
foelty is very inferior, and, divested of some very fine remarks which appeared 
in iJie QuuTlerlv Recimi some years ago, and which form the staple of th» 
essay, is not calculated to give just ideas of its nature. It must be obviou 
to the author, t)ia,t tbe rhapsodies of a reviewer writing for efleut, luid ad* 
dressed lo adults, is not the kind of composition \a be made availuble fot lit* 
purposes of instruction ; however he may endeavour lo blend and encorporalB 
It, with his own style and ideas. Should a subsequent edition appear, we 
would advise the author to expunge, or re-wiile the whole of Uie artlole 
alluded to, if he wislies the book to become, what it might be made, a. stand- 
ard woik on the English Language. 




(From Cmvyford's Report on. the Pmitimtiaries of the United Statei.) 
In the year 1818, (he Legislature of Pennsylvania resolved on tha 
establieiiinent of a Pemtentiary at Pittsburgh, for the western diviaiod 
of the Slate. It was intended to enforce at thia priBon solitary confine* 
inent without labour ; hut the building on its completion, was found 
BO 31 -calculated for that object, that the design could not be executed. 
The convicts were, it is true, confined in separate cells ; but they 
could and did freely communicate with eaeh other. These facilities 
for corrupt intercourse were greatly promoted by the idleness to which 
they were subjected. The mischievouB effects of this peniteutiary be- 
came at length so obvious that the Legislature, in 1832, resolved on 
its reconstructiou on such a plan as would ensure strict solitude 
during the hours of labour, as welt as at night. This new prison is 
Just completed. Undismayed by the fwlure of their efforts atPitto- 
burgh, the Legislature determmed in 1821 on the erection of another 
pemtentian' in Philadelphia for the eastern division of the State. The 
PTogreas of this building was, however, for some time arrested by a, 
difference of opinion which prevailed respecting the nature of the dis- 
ciiiline to be enforced- A highly respectable party, who had deeply 
interested themselves in the erection of tlie penitentiary, warmly advo- 
cated the infliction of solitary imprisonment without laboiur. Inquiry 
was deemed necessary, and commissioners were appointed to visit 
other gaols, and report on the most eligible plan. These gentlemen 
recommended that the convicts should be employed in association 
during the day, and be confined apart during the night. Opinions bo 
opposite demanding still further conaideiation, theLegislature dcteri 
jnined upon the middle course of solitude by day and night, accompa- 
nied by labour. The Edstern Penitentiary was accordingly proceeded 
with : and a part being completed, prisoners were admitted into it in 
iaty, 1829. 

This penitentiary is situated about a mile from the city of Philadel- 
phi&. The scite occupies about twelve acres. It is built uf stone, 
and surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height Every room is vaulted 
and fire-proof. At each angle of the boundary wall is a tower for the 

Curpose of overlooking the establishment In the centre is a circular 
uiJding, or observatory, from which several corridors radiate : they 
Kre, under complete inspection. The cells are ranged on each side ot 
tfit! corridors, m the wall of which is a small aperture and iron door 
to each cell: through this aperture the meals of the prisoner are 
handed to liim without his seeing the officer, and he may at idl times 
be thus inspected mthout his knowledge. Other openings are pror 
■-Sd^d lor Uie purposes of ventilation and warmth. A privy is con- 
ted in each cell iu such a manner aa to preserve the purity of the 
mhere, and prevent the possibility of communication from cell 
Heated air is conducted by flues from stores under the cor- 
In the arched ceiling of each cell is a window for the idmis- 
ion of light The cells are 11 feet 9 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches 
ride, and 16 feet high to the top of the arched ceiling. The cells on 
Vol,. \.~Jifaf/, 1835. s s 
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the ground floor have double doors leading into h ynrd, 18 by 8 feet, 
in which the convict is allowed to take exercise for an hour daily. 
The walla of the yard are 1 1 feet high, Prisoners ere not allowed to 
walk at the same time in adjoining yards ; and when in the yards are 
inspected by a watchman placed for that purpose in the tower of the 
observatory. At present bnt three corridors are cornpleted ; the 
o&ers which are now erecting, differ in some of their arrangements 
from those originally built. The new cells below, as well as in the 
upper floor, have doors opening into the corridors. These cells vary 
also in their dimensions, being three feet longer than the others. The 
prisoners in the upper cells are not allowed to go at any time into the 
open air. This rule had been only seven months in operation at the 
period of my visit. No inconvenience had at that time been found 
to result from the arrangement. On the admission of a convict he ii 
taken into an office at the entrance of the penitentiary and subjected 
to the usual course of examination. His person is cleansed, and he 
is clothed in a uniform. He is then blindfolded and conducted to hia 
cell. On his way thither he is for a short time detained in the obser- 
vatory, where he is admonished by the warden, as to (he necessity of 
implicit obedience to the regulations. On arriving in his cell, the 
hood is removed, and be is left alone. There he may remain for 
years, perhaps for life, without seeing any human being but the in- 
spectors, the warden, and his officers, and perhaps occasionally one of 
the official visitors of the prison. For the first day or two the con- 
vict is not allowed to have even a Bible, nor is any employment given 
to him for at least a week, a period during which he is the object of 
the warden's special observation. The prisoner soon petitions for an 
occupation. It is not, however, until solitude appears to have efiee- 
tually subdued him that employment of any kind is introduced into 
his cell. Under such circumstances labour is regarded as a great 
alleviation ; and sueh is the industry manifested, that with few excep- 
tions has it been necessary to assign tasks. Several salutary provi- 
fiions are made by the Legislature against the abuse of the poww. 
vested in the warden and his officers. The inspectors are required to 
visit the prison at least twice in the week, and on those occasions to 
speak to each prisoner flnd to listen to any complaint that may be made 
of oppression or misconduct. Neither the warden nor any of hie 
assistants are to be present at these interviews, unless their attendance 
be desired. The physician is required to visit the infirmary daily, and 
to attend at the penitentiary twice in every week, for the purpose of 
inqubing into the mental as well as bodily state of every prisoner. 
The official visitors appointed by the Legislature are the Governor irf 
the State, the Speaker and Members of the Senate, the Speaker and 
Members of the House of Representatives, the Secretary of the State, 
the judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney- General and bis depu- 
ties, the president and associate judges of all the courts in the State, 
the mayor and recorder of the cities of Philadelphia, Lancaster, and 
Pittsburgh, the commissioners and sheriff's of the several counties, 
and the acting committee of the " Philadelphia Society for the AUe- 
viatioti of Public Prisons." No person but an official visitor ( 
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have any communication with a prisoner, unlesa undi^r special circum- 
stances ; nor is a visitor permitted to deliver to or receive from a con- 
vict any letter or message, or to supply him with any article under the 
penalty of 100 dollars. Such are the general arrangementB of this 
penitentiary. There are, however, deviations from the rules which I 
have deacrihed in regard to convicts who are employed at trades which 
cannot be conveniently carried on in a cell. Those who are employed 
as blacksmiths, carpenters, ^c, are allowed to leave their cells and 
work separately in email shops, in which they arc locked up, or they 
they are associated in such cases with an artificer, not a prisoner, bat 
the greatest care is observed both during the hours of work and when 
going to and returning from the shops, to prevent any one convict 
from seeing anotliex. This departure from the ordinary regulations, 
however it may be the means of increasing the number of employ- 
ments in the prison, will, I fear, be fovmd susceptible of abuse, and 
even calculated to promote escapes at a future period, when the peni- 
tentiary may not have the benelit of that anxious care and unwearied i 
vigilance which are exercised by the present warden. , ■ 

Having had the unrestrained prlvUege of visiting the cells at all I 
times, I have had many opportimities of conversing in private with ft ' 
considerable number of the prisoners. Aware of the strong feeling ' 
which exists of the dariger resulting from long periods of solitary con- 
finement thus strictly enforced, my inquiries were carefully directed 
to the cSecta which it had pi-oduced upon the health, mind, and cha- 
ractCT of the convict. I have iinilbrmly found that the deterring influ- 
ence is very great, and such as I believe belongs to no other system of 
gaol management ; for although in large bodies, and associated toge- 
ther, silence may by strict discipline be in a great measure maintiuned, 
prisoners thus debarred from speaking have inevitably reeomrse to 
other modes of communication. I do not wish it to be inferred that 
moral corruption can result from intercourse so limited, yet when men 
are day after day tijrown into the society of each other, the irksome- 
nesB of imprisonment becomes impaired, and its terrors materially di- 
minished, The Eastern Penitentiary imparts no such relief. Of the 
convicts with whom I conversed, many had been previously confined 
in the New York and other prisons, where corporal puniahments were 
firequent, but tliese persona have declared that that discipline was less 
corrective than the restraints of continued solitude. When prisoners 
are associated it is extremely difScuIt to cut off all intercourse trom 
without. The arrival of new and the discharge of other convicts form 
cotistant channels of commimicatioD. In the Eastern Penitentiary 
the separation from the world is certain and complete. So strict is 
the seclusion, that I ibund, on conversing with the prisoners, that they 
were not aware of the existence of the cholera which had but a few 
mouths before prevailed in Pluladelphia.* The exclusion of all 
ilence orihe choleni nmj dnnhtlfMbB nitribfd ia 
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knowledge of their friendB is aeverely feJt. But although evetT) 
sion to their situation was accompanieil by a strong sense of the pu- 
nishment to which they were sulijecleH, I could perceive no angry oi 
vindictive feelings. I was indeed, particularly struck by the mild and 
Subdued spirit which seemed to pervade the temper of the convicts, 
and whieh is essentially promoted by reflection, solitude, and the ab- 
sence of corporal punishment. The only offences in the Eastern Pe- 
nitentiary which the prisoner can commit, are idleness and wilful 
damage to the materitds on which he is at work. On such occasions 
he is jninished by the loss of employment, the diminution of his food, 
or close confinement in a darkened cell. The necessity for correction 
is extremely rare. There ia not a whip, nor are there any fire-arms 
within the walls of the prison. 

Solitary imprisonment is not only an exemplar}' pniiishment, but 
a powerful agent in the reformation of morals. It inevitably tends to 
arrest the progress of corruption. In the silence of the cell contami- 
nation cannot he received or imparted. A sense of degradation can- 
not be exited by exposure, nor reformation checked by false shame. 
Day after day, with no companions but his thoughts, the convict Is 
compelled to reflect and listen to the reproofs of conscience. He is 
led to dwell upon past errors, and to cherish whatever better feelings 
he may at any have imbibed. These circumstances are in the highest 
degree calculated to ameliorate the affections and reclaim the heart, 
The mind becomes open to the beat impressions, and prepared for the 
reception of those truths and consolations which Christianity can 
alone impart. Instances have occurred in which prisoners have es- 

Sresaed their gratitude for the moral benefit which they have thus 
erived. If such effects are not more generally produced in the c^ 
of the Eastern Penitentiary, the circumstance is to be ascribed, not lo 
the syslem, hut to the manner in which one of its most essential Su- 
tures has been neglected. The law authorises the appointment of a 
chaplain or religious teacher, but makes no pecuniary provision for 
his support. Is it true that occasions occur, highly honourable to 
the parties, in which clet^ymen visit the penitentiary, and gratuitously 
afford their assistance by the performance of divine worship, These 
services are gratefully appreciated by the prisoners. In the imprea- 
sive stillness of the cell, even the sound of the human voice is a relief! 
and few situations can be more favom^able to the reception of religious 
truth. But valuable as are these services, however desultory, their 
benefits are but partial ajid temporary, and utterly inadeijuate as a 
substitute for a systematic and unremitted course of religious instruc- 
tion. Convicts unable to read remain uninstructed. These are vital 
defects, which can alone be remedied by the appointment of a resi- 
dent clergyman, who shall not only r^ularly perform divine service 
on the Sunday, but devote himself daily to the visiting of the prisoners 
from cell to cell. It is but justice to the inspectors and warden lo 
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■, that they are alive la the importance of this evil, and that they 
Dave repeatedly expreHsed to the Legislature their tonviction, that 
while it is permitted to continue, the good effects of solitary imprison-' 
ment can never be fully developed. Theregulation by which one prisooar 
ia prohibited from seeing another is peculiarly beneflcial. It not only 
forms a material addition to the punishment, promotes security, ajid 
cuts off the pOHsihjiityof all communication, but it extends great advan- 
tages to the individual on his discharge. The propensity of convicts, 
on their liberation, to revive acquaintances formed in prison is too no- 
torious. If any individual so situated be disposed to abandon his 
criminal habits, he is too often assailed by temptations from his late 
associates, and threatened by exposure. An instance of this kind 
was related to me of a convict viho had manifested great contrition 
for his past life, aud conducted himseli' so well as to obtain his par- 
don from the Walnut-sti'eet prison. Having been re-coramitted, he 
was asked why he had returned : he replied, " I intended to behave 
well, and I went for that purpose into the state of Ohio, where I hoped 
that my former character would be unknown, and 1 might set out anew 
in life. I got employment, and w.is doing well, when imfortuuately 
1 one day met a man who had been a convict here at the same time 
as myself. I passed him, feigning not to know him : he followed me 
and said, ' I know and will expose you, so jou need not expect to 
shim me. It is folly to set out to be honest. Come with me and 
drink, and we will talk over old affairs,' I could not escape from 
him : my spirits sunk in despair, and I went with him. The result 
you know," The seclusion of the Eastern Penitentiary removes this 
formidable obstacle to reformation. The convict, on leaving his cell, r*- 
enters the world unknown by any of the former inmates of the prison. 
Since the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary not less than four 
insane persons and one idiot have been in confinement. Considering 
tiiis circumstance to be of great importance, I felt it my duty to make 
especial inquiry into the cases of these individuals, and I beg to refer 
your Lordsliip to a letter in the Appendix, addressed to me by the 
warden, in explanation of the early history and previous habits of 
these afllicted persons. The statements contained in that letter, and 
the inquiries which I made upon the spot, together with the opinions 
expressed in the reports of the physician, leave no room to doubt that 
the prisoners in question had been subjected to mentd disorders be- 
fore they were admitted, and that the disease was in no respect attri- 
butable to any peculiarity in the discipline of the penitentiary. It ia 
the opinion of the physician that the liealth of the convicts generally 
is improved by the treatment they receive, although the average pro- 
portion of deaths may appear high while the whole number in con- 
finement continues small. In the last year, however, the proportion 
was less than one per cent.* The physician remarks that the disci- 
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pline has the effect of rendering the frame leas robust, but at the same 
time prevents the occurrt-nce of much disease, to which persons of 
the class who generally become the inmates of a prison are usually 
subjected, either from expoBure to weather or the indulgence of vicious 
habits. 

It is expected that the cost of this penitentiary, when completed for 
the reception of 58S convicts, will amount to 550,000 dollars. A 
large sum, however, has been unwisely expeaded in decorations. Un- 
der all the disadvantages of a new estabhshment the earnings of the 
convicts have not hitherlo equalled the amount Incurred in their 
mainlenance.f The plan which the inspectors pursue is to purchase 
the stock, and manufacture on the account of the state, in preference 
to letting out the labour by contract. On the Ist. of December last 
there were 152 males and two females in confinement, principally era- 
ployed as weavers and shoemakers, t Some loss is sustained iiom the 
fonner, and the profit on the latter has been but smalL In winterthe 
men cuntiuue to work in their cells until nine o'clock at night, by 
lamps. The warden is of opinion that the net profits of a prison in 
the United States, conducted oa the plan of separate continement, 
will be greater than that resulting from a penitentiary on the priociple 
of joint labour. In hia last report he expresses his conviction that 
an individual should not be sentenced for any period short of two or 
even of three years, twelve mouths not being sufficient to teach a 
trade, or to eradicate old and fix new habits.§ 

IiiT{>gard to the moral e&'cts whichfaavehitherto resulted &om. the 
Eastern Penitentiary it is impossible to adduce any strong evidence. 
The institution has been only four years in partial operation. It is at 
all timea extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory test by which 
to judge of the moral efficacy of a prison. The number of recom- 
mitments baa been often dwelt upon in relation to this pobt ; but at 
though the return of an iudividuiU into confinement may be, as it too 
often unquestionably is, occasioned by the corruption of a gaol, the 
absence of such recommitments is no proof of the deterring or puri- 
fying efiects of the imprisonment. Experience in England has foN 
nished sti'iking evidence in support of this fact, some of the beet rai- 
sons having more recommitments than others, which are remarkably 
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J^iSefective. owing to the former being situated amidst a dense popula- 
tion, where the inducements to commit crime are more powerful than 
in agricultural districts. But proofe are stUl more abundant in Ame- 
rica, in wbich extraordinary facilities exist for travelling to great dis- 
tances, and where convicts can, on their liberation, leave one state 
with the utmost ease to ptirsiie their old hnbits in another. In my 
visits to the several penitentiaries I constantly met with prisoners who 
hod been inmates of other gaols, the keepers of which were ignorant 
of their re-conriction. Of forty-five who had been discharged from 
the Eastern Penitentiary two only are known to be again in confine- 
ment. I am afraid, however, that such Btatements prove but little. 
Nosystematic inquiries are made after the discharged ; and indeed 
such are the migratory habits of convicts in a widely-spread country . 
like the United States, that it is impossible to trace a prisoner on hia J 
liberation. Neither is a diminution in the number of offences anjri ■ 
criterion by which to form an accurate judgment on this important' ^ 
point, as many circumstances combine to produce or diminish crimfi 
quite unconnected with penal institutions, if crime be on the de- 
crease in the eastern district of Pennsylvania, the fact cannot be as- 
cribed to the effect of the penitentiary without attributing the same 
results to a had as to a good prison. For four years prior to the 
erection of the penitentiary there waa a diminution in the numbers 
annually sentenced to the Walnut-street prison, a most wretched place 
of confinement ; while the number of commitments to the Pittsburgh 
Penitentiary remained stationary during the five years in which it waa 
BO notoriously defective, notwithstanding that a material increase of 
population had, during that period, taken place in the weatera division 
of the state. 

Upon a. careful review of every pari of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
after seeing the whole and examining a considerable number of the 
individuals confined in it, I have no hesitation in declaring my con- 
viction that its discipline is a safe and efficacious mode of prison ma- , 
nagement ; that it has no unfavourable effect upon the mind or health ' J 
and that, with the addition of moral and religious instruction, iA> I 
which this penitentiary is eminently deficient, solitary imprisonment,'" ' 
thus enforced, may be rendered powerfully instrumental, not only in' 
deterring bat also in reclaiming the offender. To the merits of this 
penitentiary I have much pleasure in bearing favourable testimony. In 
doing so, however, it is but right to observe, that there is no peculiar 
novelty in the general features of the plan, nor any just groimdfor 
that claim to originality which some of its advocates have been induced 
to urge. The main principles of the system were in force in England, 
at the Gloucester Penitentiary, forty years ago; and whatever im- 
provements may have been effected in riiiladeljihia on the plan then 
Sursued, have already been known and practised in this kingdom. 
'he Eastern Penitentiary is, in fact, with some trifling difference in 
its arangements, but a counterpart of the bridewell at Glasgi 
prison which was in operation five years before the erection 
prison of Philadelphi 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF WASTE LAND. 
From Pamphlel, by L. Kamedy, Esq. 
It is well known to every one that a projected Bjatem of locating a 
certain proportion of individuiils with their families, in Canada, has 
been more than once under discussion in the I£ouse of Commons, it 
having heen put forth by a member of the government. Without 
entering into the details of this plan, which are matter of notoriety, 
it is auHifient to slate that the objt^ct of the author in the following 
pages is to attempt to prove, that that proportion of the population 
which it has been proposed to send to a distant colony, may be effec- 
tually provided for at nome, thereby not only saving all the espense 
of the voyage and outBt, but, what is of still greater moment, retain- 
ing them as integral members oi' the British community, and render- 
ing all that they produce and consmiie a part of the internal resources 
of the British empire, and the means of increasing the wealth of othw 
classes of producers. 

It is urged in hehalf-of emigration, that by locating the emigraals 
in Canada, a new race of consumers would spring up for British ma- 
nufacturers. This may be true, hut it is only true to a certain extent, 
as Canada, like the United Slates of America, may be severed from 
the parent state, and the resources given to it from hence may be con- 
verted into the laeans of rivalry or hostility. It is not, ol course, 
meant to urge this as an argument against colonization ; on the con- 
trary, the planting, the establishing and maintaining of colonies, hUi 
ihere is no doubt, materially contributed to the wealth, the proaperi^, 
and the greatness of the British empire, as well as, in lesser propor- 
tions, of other states, although this policy may be stretched out to too 
rt an extent. But the settling of colonies in the ordinary way and 
the usual methods, in that gradual progress which is, as it wrae, 
in the nature of things, is far difi'erent from that forced colooizatian 
which is the object of the framera and supporters of the projected 
plan of what may be called compulsory emigration to Canada. 

When all the home resources of emplayment and labour, and 
throuirh them of subsistence, are nearly exhausted, then, undoubt- 
edly, it is high time to provide another home for the surplus popula- 
tion. But IS this the case in Great Britain ? On the contrary, is it 
not notorious that there are millions of acres of waste land in the 
United Kingdom, which are capable of being cultivated, and of sup- 
porting as many human beings as a similar quantity ol' land In Ca- 
nada ? Why, Oien, not try the experiment of locating families at home, 
instead of sending them to a distant colony? It is true, there may 
be obstacles in the way, hut there are none inaurinountalile. It may 
be said that the expense of locating families at home would he great^ 
than the charge of locating them in Canada, though this, in many 
instances, would not be correct ; but even admtttbg that the actual 
pecuniary outlay might be about the same, or even a little more, still 
the advantages thai would arise Irom giving new life and vigour to tbe 
withered branches of the population, and additional strength to tlte 
parent stock, are so incalculably greater than any that could posBib^ 
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le from transferring shoots to a distant ground, that they will beat J 
no comparison with each other. I 

It is obvioua that, were families thus located at home, instead of ■ 
being sent to a distant clime, all their outlay, for whatever articles th^ T 
need, luuat tend to Increase the home trade, and thus benefit all other 
classes of the state. It is almost needless to add that the manufactu- 
rers would have an additional number of customers ; but it is of im- 
portance to observe, that this would be a permanent inoreaae of thar 
business, not subject, as in the case ol' a distant colony, to the chances 
of separation, and of (in effect) prohibitory laws against them, but 
continuing an interwoven portion of the domestic resources of the 
country. Let it not also be forgotten tliat, in cases of emigration, the 
ong, the able, and the active, are those that are sent away, none 
©Ming fit to go, and that this is largely diminishing the vital 

eagth of the parent state; whilst by affording tiiem the means of 

^jabtaining tlieir own subsistence at home, that strength is ultimately 
greatly added to and increased. 

The settlement of pauper colonies {if colonies they may be called) 
in Holland and the Netherlands, proves what may be done in this 
respect by perseverance and good management, and that, too, with the 
aid of an outlay of only a comparatively smal! sum of money. Th»e 
ore many districts in Great Britain and Ireland, where families might 
be located in a similnr or analogous manner : anil there can he no 
doubt that they might in like manner obtain their own subsistence, 
and certainly with as little difficulty as they could in Canada. In 
ather case, there must be a sum of money raised or supplied in the 
first instance, in order to provide the requisite outfit, and to place 
within tbeir reach the means of support through the instrumentality 
of their own labour and industry. The difference would he that, in 
Canada, the land proposed to be settled belonging to the govertmient, 
it is ready to be granted upon certain terms ibr the purposes wanted ; 
whilst in the United Kingdom, it must in many, perhaps in most in- 
Btances, be purchased of individuals ; but set off the expense of the 
voyage to Canada against the charge for the purchase of uncultivated 
or wa^e land capable of cultivation, and there would be found proba- 
bly, in an immediate pecuniary point of view, but little difference; 
whUat tlie sum thus laid out would speedily he amply rejjaid, and 
much more than repaid to the nation, by the additional stimulus given 

to the home trade, in consequence of there being an increased number 

^^Lt^' consumers for various consumable articles. 
^^HhColffliial possessions may, through the operation of various causes^ J 
^H||kfmsted &om the grasp of the empire which holds them ; but above 4 
^HNtt^ if that empire weakens itself by forcing abroad any considerable 
ptoportioQ of its most efficient population, then is its hold of colonies 
so ieeble, that comparatively trivial causes will lead to a sepanition. 
This is proved by all experience and all history, and ought to be ever 
borne in mind in considering projects of emigration proposed to be 
carried into efiect by the state itself. It ought never to be foi^tten, - 
chat to u great extent ])opulation is the atrei^:th of the emphe ; whaa 
it has so increased us actually to press upon Ibe means of subsistence, i| 
I Vor,. l.—.^fmJ, 1835. T T 
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then, undoubtedly, this Bouree of Htrength may be converted into 
weukiiesB; but it cannot with any truth be afiirmed that this is the 
case in Great Britain, where sn many millions of acres of lund capable 
of cultivation arc suffered to he waste. That Kuch land has not yet 
been brought into any productive state, may be accounted for by 
various causes, which are foreign to the purpose or object of this 
work ; but surely the mens prdxmdl hes upon the advocates of com- 
pulsory emigration — upon those who would force a supposed super- 
abuDdance of population to take refuge on distant shores, to shew 
that such apparent overplus of people cannot be provided for at home. 
They are at least called upon to prove that tbere is uo other re- 
source save this last, and, as it were, desperate expedient, by means 
of which such a provision can be made, and for this plain reason, that 
any measure that manifestly tends to weaken the strength of tlie em- 
pire ought not to be resorted to, except it be proved to be absolutely 
necessary, in order ultimately to preserve its strength. It cannot, of 
course, be denied that the power of a nation must mainly depend 
upon its population : it may be alleged, and with truth, that when the 
numbers of the people so far increase, that the means of subsiHtenco 
cannot be found for them, population then becomes a aource of weak- 
ness instead of strength. But to produce such an effect, this state of 
things must be real, and not merely apparent or imaginary; distress to 
a very considerable extent may be produced by causes wholly inde- 
pendent of an actual super-abundance of population, as it has been, 
and is at this moment, in Great Britain. 

And if it is said that this is begging the question, the answer is, 
that it is a notorious fact there is a quantity of land capable of culti- 
vation and now lying waste, the produce of which, if capital is applied 
for the purpose, is undoubtedly capable of subsisting a much larger 
number of individuals than are now dependent upon the poor-rates, 
r upon charity, for sustenance. Substitute Great Britain for Canada, 
and all the ai-guments used in favour of sending a large proportion of 
those individuals to the latter colony, tell with much greater farce ill 
support of the project of locating them in the mother-country. It is 
true, that a more complicated machinery must bo set in motion, in 
order to make such locations upon a large scale; but what is this dif- 
ficulty, compared with the benefits which would unquestionably result 
from it? and there would be this great and most essential advantage, 
that a much larger number of families might he thus settled at home, 
than could possibly be sent beyond sea. 

Any one who considers the numbers of tons of shipping required 
for the conveyance on a distant voyage of, for instance, 100,000 per- 
sons, must be at once convinced, that a scheme of distant emigration 
,pon a large scale is utterly impracticable. What might be achieved 
a this way in a course of years, by constantly persevering in a similar 
system, is altogether another question, it being obvious that, within 
the period which would be occupied in conveying a large number of 
individuals to a distant colony, a new generation would spring up at 
home. Thus, at best, emigration to Canada would be but a temporarjr 
palliative, and scarcely that : on the other hand, there can. W ] 
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ibt, that by devoting to that purpose the waste lands in the United 
igdom, the whole number of individuals who cannot now eubsiat 
themselves, might at once, or within a couiparattvelj short period, be 
provided for ; and through their expenditure increasiBg the home trade 
in its various branches, a cousldeTable additional population would 
also find the means of subsistence. 

What is here contended for, thexefore, is, tiiat until the waste lands 
within the United Kingdom are cultivated, or until it is experimen- 
tally proved that they cannot be rendered available for the desired 
purpose, the project of emigration ought not to be persisted in, and 
that means ought to be, withotit delay, resorted to, in order to ascer- 
tain how far provision can be successfully made for those who need it, 
within the pale of the domestic bounds of the empire. Supposing, 
what is scarcely within the range of probabihty, the home experiment 
to fail, then it would he time lo try that of distant colonization ; but 
every consideration of policy connected with the vital strength and 
er of the empire, demands that no efibrt should be left untried to 
n within the United Kingdom all that population for whom can 
provided the means of obtaming their subaislence by dint of their 
B labour, industry, and appUcation. 

Difficulties, it is true, have been started, as standing in the way of 
providing for the pauper proportion of the population at home, but 
they have been rather hinted at than urged ; nor has it in any way 
been shown, that whatever difficulties exist are either inaunnountahli 
or not easily mastered. It no duubt seems a smooth and easy coiirsi 
where the unoccupied lands, as in Canada, all belong to llie Goverv 
ment, to have nothing lo do but to giant them for the purposes ri 
quired : but it is surely as easy for various corporations or associj 
tions to purchase land of a similar description in the United Kiiigdon 
of its diiferent proprietors — a course, respecting which there never hi 
been found, when wiuited for other purposes or upon other occasious, 
Wiy difficulty whatever. 

What diffi«nilty, for instance, could prevent the corporation of Lon- 
that of Liverpool, or of Norwich, or of any other city or town, 
of any corporation, society, or association, formed for the purpose 
the suburbs of London, in Manchester, in Birmingham, or any 
other place, and all acting in this respect under the sanction and 
cording to the provisions of an act of the legislature, from purcJiasirig 
land in any quarter of the country, out of the produce of funds set 
apart for that object, and having it properly allotted and prepared lor 
the location of pauper families, the requisite bnUdings being of course 
erected, and the outfit, stock, and implements being provided out of 
the capital set apart with that intention ? In the Netherlands, as ap- 
pears from the statements given in some late publications, the ouitit 
of each pauper family, consisting of from six to eight individuals, 
including the building of a house, barn, &c., furniture and imple- 
ments of husbandry, clothing, two cows, or one cow and ten sheep, 
putting the laud into cultivation, and seed for the first year, advances 
of other kinds, flax and wool to be spun, and the purchase of seven 
acres of uncultivated land, was calculated al 1700 guilders, or 141/. 
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I3s. sterling ; and, unlike estimates in general, l.be actual t^ost baa been 
found to be nearly 20^. sterling under the calculated expense, making 
the real cbarge somewhat above 120/. sterling, or ratlier more than 
30/. sterling lor each individual. 

It is remarkalile that the calculation of the expense of sending 
persons to and locating them in Canada, under the emigration plan, 
was nearly the same, viz. about 20/. for each individual. It is very 
difficult at present to ascertain the expense of locating them at home 
in a similar manner, from the want of sufficient date ; but taking it 
ikt the same amount, how cheaply would pariehes, contributing that 
sum for each person, purchase an exemption from the burden of feed- 
ing, clothing, and maintaining tlieui, by thus paying, as it were, one 
year's purchase, or perhaps, in some cases, less than one year's pur- 
chase; or from that of paying them as out-door poor, at sixpence per 
day, at a trifle more than two years' purchase. 

But another plan may be acted upon, which may be considered aa 
a medium course between the system adopted in the Netherlands and 
the cottage practice in England, or in some respects au approximation 
to the latter, only carried into effect upon a larger and more extensive 
scale. Land must, of course, be purchased in the first instance, but 
it might be allotted in portions of one acre, or half an acre to each 
family, according to their numbers, with a pasture common to all for 
cows, no other stock being allowed to be kept. To this must be 
added the expense of buildings and outfit, but the whole charge iu 
such case would probably be for each indi\'idual considerably leu 
than £20. Here, therelbre, would be a cheaper mode of eJi'ecting the 
object ; and though persons thus located would not be able to obtun 
a Bubsisteuce irom such small portions of land, yet they might be, in 
a great measure, relieved from the degradation of receiving it from 
their parish, or from the hand of charity. 

If it be objected that this would not be a sufficient provision for 
the poor thus located, the answer is, that there is only a choice of dif- 
ficulties ; but if any corporation or association chose to go further, it 
might be left to their option to allot portions of land like those in ihe 
Netherlands to each family. There the experiment tried upon a 
considerable scale, and its progress vigilantly watched, in order to 
ensure good management, has admirably succeeded, as the colonists 
(if so they may be termed) not only subsist themselves and their 
families, hut some of them reahze a suri)lus profit; and there is a fiur 
prospect, upon the whole, of the sum originally advanced for the pur- 
chase of land, &C. being repaid. 

That similar establishments might succeed and flourish in tills 
country is beyond a doubt, it being an indisputable fact that there are 
many milHons of acres of much better land in the United Kingdom, 
than that upon which the colony just alluded to in the Netherlands, 
of Frederics Oord, has beai settled. And when it is seen, as is shown 
by the accounts regularly kept of that establishment, and there is every 
probability, according to the most accurate calculations, of the money 
advanced for the purpose of setting it on foot and completing it, being 
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_«id by iiiBtalmenta, in the course of sixteen years, with interest at' • 
' 'the rate of five and a half per cent per annum, it might become an in- 
ducenient even with capitalists to invest money in that way, especially 
at a period when very trifling intereat can, in the usual modes, only 
be obtained tor it. 

I To the Editor nf the Educalmnal Magazine. 

4ih Month, 11ll>,lB3a^ 
BBSPECTED FRIEND, 

In ihe course ol' a sliort tour I have ktely taken in parts of Hertford- 
Bhire and Buctinglmmsliire, in order lo visit and inspect Schools, and 

eoiSDte the eslablisliinent of Loan Funds, Self-supporting Dispensaries, 
c, I was much gT^tifled b; the sight of tlie bu^s belonging to tlie 
Free School &t Missenden, at work in their garden of one acre of land- 
They really are expert gardeners; they are from seven to eleven years of age; 
the garden is very neat and clean. Some were digging, some hoeing, some 
Tsking, some sowing, and some wheeling away weeds and rubbish ; but 1 was 
still more gratified uiUi tbe Schools on the British System at Berkhempsted, 
which I consider the best arranged and most pomplete Schools I ever attw. 
They have a garden of about H acre of land, on whii'h aboot forty boys work 
daily: they al*o leani knitting, and most of ihe boys had slockingB knit by 
tbeinaelves. Indeed, the Berkhcmpijted School k the best model of a IJchool, 
in which a Seriplural and an industrial education is united, I ever saw — it is 
called tlie Parochial School— it is well worthy of a visit by the friends of 
education. I am liideed happy lo find Ilie filan spreading which I have long 
advocated, that of the union of education with industry. 

I visited the School at Hemel Hempsted, which is ui enperior order, con- 
taining about ninety-five scholars ; and at Aylesbiuy and Leighton Bus- 
said, the Schools are well-conducted. I suggested some improvements at Dr. 
Lee'a School at Slow, and he promised me immediately to attach some land 
to it for tlie lioys to cultivate. 

John Grant, at Leigliton, is doing much good, having a circulating library 
of six hundred volumes, which he lend; to any of the inhabitants, free; but 
if they keep the book beyond the time allowed, they forfeit twopence. I was 
delighted with Dr. Lee's observalions at Uartwell, and with his allotments of 
laud to the poor, and with several cottages, which he has built for them, and 
a moderate rent. Dr. Lee is doing much good, aud is really an honour 



to his country. 




I am, thine, l^c. ^_ 

JOHN HULU.^^H 




NOTES ON TUE MONTH. & MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

SPIRITS. 

The opinioo, onc« so predoroiDant, that spirits are necessary for the fisbciy, 
or to foTtif; against wet anil fatigue, is fast vanishing awa; : many hundred 
phj-sidaiis, of the highest character, have come forward lately to testify that 
such an opinion was perfectly unfounded. Nearly 1,000 Anierican vessels 
now trade to all parts without spirits ; and there are from 20 to 30 beg^D to 
sail from the Clyde without the farmer allowance of rum. Great numbers go 
the whale fishery without ardent spirits ; and the testimony of n)dl-coach 
guards, and the guides to the liigh mountains in Switzerland, and even that 
of bosers, piize-fighlers, aud racers, all goes to prove the error of that view 
which considers spirits as truly and finally beneficial against cold, wel, heat, 
and exhaustion. It iK well known that ardent spirits, though they excite the 
animal powers, for a little tinie, yet, after a short space, only leave the frame 
in a state of depres^oD, during which, any extra cold, wet, or fatigue is dan- 
gerous. The taking spirits in extremes of cold, in high latitudes, in aficend- 
ing very lofty mountains, or in travelling on frosty nights on the roofs of 
coaches, is generally proliibted by the best of judges ; and during the four 
months of training boxers, prize-fighters, and foot-iacers were not permitted to 
taste a drop of spirits, lesl it should iuipfur theii strength and activity. 
THE GIN FALACES. 

Let any one enter these showy pandemoniums and sun-ey the countenances 
of the congregation there assembled ; the inehriated eye and sallow cheek will 
meet hn view on all sides, proving the magnitude of the evil ; at night, mors 
especially, intoxication having gratified its thirsty propensity, stalks forth 
primed for violence and ready for crime — vice and folly hold tlie court witli 
them, and are rendered trebly vicious and foolish, by the copious libations 
furnished from the vile tubs which, as it were, fonn the battery of these ri- 
lanous holds, so thickly are these traps set tu catch tiie roaring drunkard, in- 
terspersed in all diiections, that half reeling and irresolute as he winds Us 
way, staggering homewards, at every turn they salute his vision, and breaks 
his sober resolves ; be takes them in rotation, and finii^hcs his guzzling rnaieh 
by an introduction into the station-house, or into a ditch. How much the 
health and morale of the lower cla'wes in the metropolis are deleriornted bv the 
consumption of the stuff vended in these wholesale laboratories of liquid Ere, 
the medical practitioner knows too well. Ueliiium, tremours, indigestion, and 
an endlcr.s train of diseased livers and other viscera, claim ibis as the e&ose; 
while the immense excitement produced by throwing large quantities of ar- 
dent spirits (or some compound which sets analysis at defiance) into ihestO' 
moch, lead to results mischievous in the highest degree to morality and de- 
cency. It uill lie inquired is there no remedy for this crying evil ? We fear 
not; ciiless people can be pursuaded to their own good — sometimes a very 
difficult thing to accomplish. The government might, seeing that the pro- 
prietors of these splendid Bacchanalia realize vast profits from the concoction 
and brewing of this commodity, lay upon their back the whip of laxaUoD 
e heavily. The licence might be had under a fine uompnted with lefei- 
tbeir annual receipts, instead of according to the rent, which is now 
It may be urged that the liquor is sulHciently taxed already ; but 
er, that they have within their den a transmuting talisman, which tre- 
bles whatever quantity enters into it. Let them be taxed accordingly. — Zhm- 
don Medical arid Surgical Journal. 

SLOW AND GBADTTAt EDUCATION. 

" Pour water into a vessel of a narrow neck— little enters : Pour gradually, 
and by small quantities, and the vessel is filled." Such is the simile employed 
by Qui 11 dill ion, to sliow the folly of teaching children loo much at ft time. 
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OP BOOKS KXPORTBD TO A 
WIS.. Moieau Jonnes, lias pablished a 

'is exported from England to Fr)ince,andfrom France to Eugland.betnee&.l 

, years of 1821 and 1831. In 1821, the valne of tlie French books et ■ 

ipoTted to England, was 407,5/14 francs; in 1820, it rose to 914,523 francfi, 
ftnt gradually declined in the succeeding year, until 1932 it was 435,328 
francs. The hooka exported from England to France amoiinted, in 1821, to 
110,375 francs; in 1830, to 1S4,276 francs; and in 1832, to 131,318 francs. 
The numher of volnmes which France sends to England annually, is 400,000, 
consequently al the rale one to every 5S inhabitanW. France receives from 
England 80,000 Tolumes, or one to e»ery 400 persons. 

Though the value of hooks decreased from the year 1825, we think it was 
through the books being hrongbt over in boards, or cheiia bindings ; bnt not 
any decrease in the number of ihem, as persons could receive them in that 
state, and have Ibem bound afterwaida according tu fancy. From this ac- 
count it appears that French is more generally diffused in England than in 
France; not that we would wish any decrease, as it enlai^es ihe sphere of 
knowledge, and tlie works can be read in t'le originai-— the beauties of which 
are often lost when translated, and in some iiisUuces a translation is not to be 
obtained. 

rumoured, there will he a more general difiusiun of this know- 
ledge, by the construction of rail-ruads. The one from London to Greenwiafa , 
^ to be extended to Dover, a steam packet from thence lo Calais, and anolhet 
~ 'road from the latter to Paris, where the beauties of this language is apo-J 
by which a person may almost breakfast iu London, and dine at Paris. | 
CUtLSREH's FBIEND SOCIETY. 

The first festive celebration of the anniversary of this most pmisewoithy 
charity took place, on Thursday evening, at the London Tavern, Bisliopsgate 
Street, Sir Cnarlea Lemon, Bart., M.P,, (in the absence of the Lord Mayor, 
through indisposition) presided over a very numerous meeliii"; of the patrons 
and friends of the society. The number of children received during the year 
just expired has been 276 boys, and 39 girls, making the total number of 315: 
213 boys and 37 girls have been embarked, and are at tliis time in the way to 
gain an honest livelihood in the colonies, having been apprenticed there by 
ue society, upon such terras as to secure their future success in life, if their 
own conduct deserve it: 35 boys and 2 girls are under the society's care, 
and 28 have been removed and provided for by tlieir parents or friends. The 
snbseriptions, we are happy to add, amounted W between £300 and jE4O0. 
THE JOIIRNAI^ OF DIFFERENT CODNTRIES, 
ierman publication gives the following statement of the proportion be- 

.. . the journals and the population of the (irindpal countries in Europe: — 
_ . Rome there is one journal to 51,000 persons; in Madrid, one to 50,000; 
to Weimar, one to 11,000; in London, one to 10,800; in Berlin, one to 
4,U70 ; in Patis, one to 3,700 ; in Stockholm, one to 2,(100 ; in Leipsic, one to 
1,100; in the whole of Spain, one to 804,000 ; in Russia, one to 674,000; 
in Austria, one to 37,600 ; in Switzerland, one to 66,000 ; France, one to 
52,000 ; in England, one to 46,000 ; in Prussia, one to 43,000; in the Nether- 
lands, one to 40,450. The number of subscribers lo that of the inhabitants 
is in France, one to 437 ; in England, one to 184 ; in the Nelherlonds, one 
to 100. 

PROFITS OF PACPERISM. 

A pauper died on Sunday se'nnight, at Donnington, near Lewes, who had 
been in the habit of receiving parochial relief for npnards of 30 years, who 
bequeathed to his daughter no less a lum than £200.— iJooer Telegraph. 
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L DHUI!KEN»B». 

The folloiriDg are ftmang the escusea which ere made hy the indMdoilB, 
vhea biouglil befure the majtisiraies at the diflerfnit police offices io the me- 
Uopolis, cba]')(ed with heiii^ drunk in the streets. Many of the excuGes ue 
miide iudiscrimtDatel;, boib h; males and fenmleti, tliat a fiieii<l, that mj 
mother, that my sister have been wouuded in the head, bad a child die, beings 
in great distrei^ hruke ray leg, being old, mi old soldier, an old sailor, being 
out of place a lontr time, just recovered from a lit of illness, being looking 
for work, hud a little biisinese to transact with a friend, jost come oat of pri- 
BOn and a very little liquor takes effect of me, bad my brother tnuiKponwl, 
my mother died very lingering, Inimt out, had n quarrel witli my wife, just 
apprenticed my child, buried my wife, married tlie day before, very hot wea- 
ker, Tery cold weather, been to a christening, been to a funeral, /ke. in sboit 
it would appear from the statements, there is nut a single occurrence in life 
that is not considered au excuse fortiusall-besellingsiD. AsifaU these iMngS 
could not be done or endured without liq^uor. 

THK LABOUKEK'S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this society, was held on Thnrsdav, April Bth, at 
Exeter Hall, the right reverend the Bishop of Bath and Wells, in the i^iaii; 
on the platform we observed 3 lords and 3 members of pariianient; the eecrC' 
lary read the report of the society, during the last year, which nas of a Ten 
gratifying nature. The liabilities of the society over the fund now in }itBii 
were stated to be upwards of £170. — ResoIulJons were pa»;ed for the punose 
of extending the operations of the Society, to the advaticiiig of luans, ana IIib 
establishing Agricultural Schools; and a libeial subscription was entered bto 
for forthenitg the objeLts of the Society. 

BHINKIKO. 

Ad Historical Chronicle, in the British Musem, notices that in tlie yeftr 

1736, a proposal was made to the House of Commons, " for laying Bnch » 

duty on distilled spirituous liquors as might prevent the ill consequence! at 



spirituous liquors are retailed, with the following inscriptioi 
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the reality of the inscription in Hogarth's fearful print of "Gin 
Lane," and marks a trait in the manners of that period, which, to tbe credh 
of the industrious classes of society, has greatly abated. Drunkenness av- 
pears nowhere but in the vicious or in the irresolnte. Give a poor man work, 
and you will make him rich ; give a dtunlai'd work, and he mill only kem 
sober till he has earned enough to get drunk again, and get poor ; while he is 
drinking, he robs himself of his time ; drinking robs him of bis understand- 
ing and health, his money, his friends — in fact, his all. When he is unfit (i 
disinclined for work, he uitl lie to avoid it, and if he succeeds in deceiving lie 
will probably lorn thief. Thus a drunkard is not to he relied on ather far 
true speaking or honest principle, aad, therefore, those who see that drilling 
leads to falsehood and dishonesty, never attach credit to uhaCadrunktudHJiSi 
or trust him within reach of liis piopertr ; as a drunkard will do anfd^lQ 
under the influence of liquor, or to gain tt. 

HEWSPAPERS IH SPAIN, 
At the bcginniog of last year there were published 9S newspnpers ; fit tbe 
commencement of the present year (1835), only 77. Tlie total expense of the 
77 papers is estimated nt 11,600,000 real?, and the receipt." at 1(},:ild,000, tW 
is enough to lessen the number: how little authors are thought of! vevat^it^ 
less, when scientific knowledge gain ground, political will creep in. ^ 




Tkere baa been adopted with considerable success, by the working people 
of Batb, a plan teceived from the excuUent iind iiidelaligable member, J. A. 
Roebuck, Esq. 

Pian. — " All pemiainent admnlages to tbe people must be the work of tlieii 
own bauds. Any iusdtution nbicb depends on the favour of the riclt or die 
tdndoess of tbe beneiolent, whatever may be its immediate good, bears wilhin 
itself the principle of decay and ruin ; and in no case does this tnilh appeal 
more evident than in instituliooa for tie education of the people. None but 
those wbicb emanate from the people, and aie mnintiuned by them, can eilbei 
be Tendeied ihoioughly efficient or lasting' in tlieii influence. For this reason, 
the promoters of the people's education society, propose that tbe persons edu- 
cated, or rather that uie parents, should maintain and also should govern the 
institntion, and that tbin maintenance and government should be according' to 
l]ie following plan. The funds of the society are to be derived from three 
sources — 1 . From the daily payment of the scholars ; 2, from the weekly pay- 
menls to the reading- room ; 3, from the Eubscriptiooa to the institution fund. 

" It is proposed that each child shall pay Id. per day for itii instruction, and 
ereiy subscriber to the reading room shall pay 2d. per week, for the use of 
the reading room and library. It is proposed also that the society «hall con- 
stat, Ist of those who send any child to the school ; 2nd, of those who sub- 
fioribe to the reading room ; and 3rd, tboae who subscribe £1. per annum or 
npwaids to the institution. The persons thus composing the society, shall 
TDCet imce every six months on days to be agreed on, and then will choose by 
ballot, a president, a vice-president, 6 governors, a treasurer, and a secretary, 
and discuss tbe affairs of tbe society generally. It will be the duty of the 
president, vioe-iiresidmil, and the 5 govemois, of which 3 shall form a. qnoram, 
1. To superintend the money concerns of the society — 2, to choose and dis- 
miss the school master and mistress — 3, to watch over the leaching of the 
children, and the conduct of the reading room— 4, and generally tii Buperin- 
lend the affairs of the society. 

" It is believed thai if there be constantly from 150 to 200 children attend- 
ing the school, all tbe expenses which need he incurred will be provided for ; 
if the society should also have the same number of persons subscribing to the 
leading room, not merely will all espenses be prOTided for, but the elRciencr 
of the institution will be greatly increased. In lime, and with care, a good. 
library will be formed, and periodicals and pajiers regularly obtained. There 
must necessarily be two rooms for the use of the children during the day, 
viR. one a boys' school, the other a girls' school ; of these one during the 
evening, may be used as a general reiiding room, and the other may be appro- 
priated to ttie use of such as may desire to form flatuses, for the purpose of 
self-instruction. It is BUggested also, that in the general reading room, there 
be arrangements made for the furnishing of tea and coffee, on moderate terms, 
to tbe persons attending." 

CO IT AGE iLl.OTMBNTS. 

An inlelHgent writer in the Gardener's Magaziae, who signs himself Selih, 
and dates his communication from Wiit'^hire, makes the following remarks on 
Cottage Allotments : " As a sincere well-wisher W the labouring classes, I, 
of course take an interest iu tbe success of the Cottage Allotment System, 
which is csnecially calculated to increase the comforts of the poor. Hitherto, 
I believe, the System has succeeded, and should it fail eventually tbe failure 
win arise, I think, from the impoverished slate of the soil, which is cropped 
anuuall; without Ibe necessary dressing of manure. In most places the cut- 
tsgers cannot procure animal maunre, beyond what is produced in their own 
pigsties, and the little they can collect in the roads ; and this will be found in- 

VoL. I.— May, 1835. v r 
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sufficient to afl'ord a slight dreasing to [lie garden and alloimeut, evety altet- 
mle jcBj. How tlien is this insufficiencj' to be supplied? I uuswer, princi- 
pally by good inauagement, which will often do as much as money; and with 
Tespect to management the lahoun'rs are, in too many instances, lamentably 
careless and ignorant; but a sensible man will generally lake a hint from a 
superior in rank and infonnation ; and those who wish well to the ADotmeut 
System will promote it moat eS'ecluall; by hints, as to management, atid bj* 
pressing on the occupieis the necessity of colleuliug every descjiption of 
manure, if they mould bo certain of remunerating crops. To show what may 
be done in this way, hy good management, I wilt instance a garden I am 
well acquainted with, which is made almost tu monuie itself; and I believe I 
may safely assert, that for the last 20 yean, it has not had the benefit of a 
cart-load of yard or stable dung, yet the crops are abundant, and the I'^ela- 
bles of good quality, though the ground is crapped thicUy, and seldom has a 
third part I'acnnt during the winter months. It is managed in this nay: alt 
the refuse of the garden, such as cabbage-leaves and stalks, bean and pea- 
stalks, weeds (which are removed from the groimd before they seed), leares, 
lubbish, and flower-stalks, mowings of grass plots, 9ic. &ic,, is caiefiilly col- 
lected together in a heap ; and to this is added, the soot from the ohimaies, 
lime rubbish (should there be any), the contents of a drain from the Idtohea 
eink, and the scrapings <^ about 200 yards of a frec[ueoled road ; upon this 
heap the chamber dop pail is emptied daily, and the whole is r^eatedly 
mixed and turned over till it is thereby decomposed and lit for use. The gai- 
den I allude to has a good dressing of this compost once a year; some parts 
of it twice a-year. The ground is dug deeply, and the few vacant spaces are 
thrown up into ridges during the winter — the result is an abundant cxm of 
every thing. The vegetables are of a good size, and generally free from 
e&tkec, und as well or peihapE better fiavoiired as those ptodutied iit gaiieat 
which are constantly dressed over with stable manure. It may probably he 
im^ned that this sort of compost will increase the crop of weeds, but tlu9 is 
not found to be the case, as the weeds are generally hoed up before the seed 
is formed. The mixture of lloner'Stalks in the manure causes a few flowen 
to grow up amoug the crops, as weeds, but most of the flower seeds peridi 
during the process of decomposition. Now should not everf cottager make 
his own garden produce its own manure. I can speak confidently of the suc- 
cess of the plan, having observed it in the case alluded to for the last. five 
years ; and I strongly recommend it to the altentiou of those who have the 
management of Cottage Allotments. Were this plan adopted for the gaideoi 
all the straw dung produced in tiie pigsty might be laid upon the aUotraent, 
and this would probably be sufficient to give the whole a tolerable dresnng 
every alternate year. The land would thus be kept in a productive state, and 
abundant crops would remunerate the labours of the industrious occupier. I, 
of course, suppose the cottager to be never without a pig, that he does not 
sow the same crop on the same plot two years following, and tliat his g 
annually produces some kind of grain besides a crop of potatoes." 



EDUCATION SOCIETIES — TO BE ESTABLISHED, GOTBUNKD, 
HIAINTAINED BY THE WORKINB PEOPLE. 

"EduoBtion ig Ihe beit g-irt of fBrentu to their childreo, and withont it i 
fanlBgei of fgrtune are only evils in diB^iiiae." 

Objects of the Sociiti/. — The objects for which an education socie^ is sought 
to be established, are twofold; 1st, to impart a solid and yet extensive educa- 
tion to children ; and 2nd, to afford to adults, by means of a reading room, 
a source of recreation and instruction; and it is believed that this may be done 
by existing means. 

The sum that is now spent by such working men, as endeavour to hare their 
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chitdien educated, towards that eud, is quite sufficient, if it be well kid out to 
give lliem an eseellent educalion, and a Terj small portion oF the moiiej, 
which is thrown away upiin plcasures^to saj the least of tliem, not leading 
to good — would he amply sufficient, to provide the humanizingand deiightful 
Tecreation, which a reaiilng mom could be made to alford. 

By excellent educalion is meant tJie following things : — 1st. The acquiring 
the most efficient means of gaining nseful knowledge, viz. the art of reading 
and writing, and a knowledge of the elements of numbers ; 2nd, a knowledge 
of the scieotiGc principles of the trade or handicraft to which the child may 
be des^ned; 3rd, the creation of that fiame oi habit of mind, which Kialtes 
the acquirement of knowledge a pleasure, that habit which iuduces tlie pupil 
not to throw aside all study upon quitting his school, hut which leads him to 
pnrme, as a pleasure, thnt which he had hilherto heen pursuing as a duty ; 
which lends him in fact, not ouly to love knowledge, hut also the laboor of 
acquiring it ; 4th and lastly, excellent education is meant to include a know- 
ledge of OUT religious and moral duties, and also the formation of that temper 
which ensures the fulfilment of them. 

Hitherto it has been, but too f^uerally believed, that the time and money 
which the working man could afford, for the education of hia children, were 
only sufficient to enable them very imperfectly to acquire the means of know- 
ledge mentioned above, viz. reading, writing, and someliitle arithmetic. The 
{iromoters of the education society, feel assured that ihcy can prove this he- 
ief erroneous ; conceiving that by careful and well-diiecled arrangements, 
every working man may be enabled to provide his children with an education, 
which tihalt include almost all that is needful, to the right and efficient train- 
ing of their moral and intellectual faculties. Of late years much practical 
knowledge has been acquired, respecting the nature of the humau mind ; new 
and mote efficient modesof imparting knowledge have thue been discovered : as 
in the phy^cal world, by searching, inquiring, and analyzing, we have gained 
a more extensive, and accurate knowledge of the various properties of diSer- 
enl substances, and are able to supply them in many new ways, practically to 
our service ; so by cai'eful search, and steady and laborious inquiry, we have 
learned the many various properties of our mental and moral nature ; and 
have been enabled by means of this more accurate and extensive knowledge, 
to frame more mpid and efficient modes of imparting instruction, and 1)etler 
directed plans for the formation of the temper and habits. The promoters of 
the education society, desire to bring these new and improved plans of in- 
Btmction into use. They hope to collect from various quarters improved me- 
thods of teaching ; and by means of good arrangements, not merely to give a 
good education for the present moment, but to improve with the time ; and as 
each Eucceediug day brings something new and better, to be so formed as to 
adopt what is good as soon as it i.-i discovered. They wish however to raise no 
exaggemted hopes : education must at nil times he a slaw and gradual process. 
The business of a good education, is uot to make the child aprodigi/; but to 
prepare him for being an instructed man in his calling, as well as generally 
with well-regulated hahils, and a temper under the control of his kind affec- 
tions and his reasou. If Uie education of the school do this, it will do all 
that can he expected, and mure than has yet been accomplished. But this is 
a. work of time. 

On the benefits of a reading room, there is no reason to enlarge : 
need be done on this point, is to shew that one cau be established, and | 
point out the mode in which it will aid the school. '' 
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KMIGRaTIOS OP L&BOUnKRS. 
[t will be recollected, that some lime since comptniiita were made toti 
■law commissioners by the paupers of Bledlow ; and it appears iWal tt 



consequence of ccmniuiiicutioiis from tlilTereDt iudiiidutds, a nen systeni of 
emigration bas been commenced, nhicii is likely to prove highly beneficial to 
cireretocked agricultural pHtiEhes. The plan consists in conveying the snnilns 
poor ftom the agricultural parishes to the peat manufacturing towns of Lan- 
cashire, &c., where they can obtain good wag«5, and where the scarcity of 
hands has long been felt. The Wanckeiter Guai^iaa, in referring to the Bled- 
low paupers, says, " Fonr or five who expressed a willingness to remove into 
Lancashire, were forwarded by a boat to this town, and were met here bj the 
Dvetseer, Mr. Clarke, iun., a very jndicioua and intelligent man : after some 
consideration, he placed the paupers with Messrs. Greig, at Miiry Bunk, near 
Window, where they are now in employment, very highly satisfied with the 
change in their condition, as their employers are also with them. They con- 
sist, we believe, of twenty-four individuuls in all, the greater part of whom 
are females. Several of tncro had been ]ircvious1y employed in the manufac- 
tore of thread lace, and, consequently, were very familiarized with the species 
of labour required in a cotton factory. Another family were shortly afterwards 
sent over to Messrs. H. and E. Ashworth, at Egerton, and we have obtwoed 
some details respecting them, which may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
The father of the family, Joseph Stephens, when in employment, which was 
very uncertain, received 7f. a weok, the highest rale of wages given ta labour- 
ers in the parish of Bledlow. His family consists of a wife and eight chil- 
dren, four sons and four daughters. The four hoys occasionally earned a trifle 
by picking stones from the fields for repairing the roads ; and in harvest, or at 
any other busy times, one of tbem could earn Si. or 3i. Sd. per week ; but 
when working for the parish, which was their usual resource, they had only 
I*. 6d. per week each. At the best of times, the joint earnings of the whole 
flimily did not exceed 15j. per week, — and they were, generally, oboat I2j. ot 
I3f , ; BDch was the condition before the removal. Now the father has beea 
engaged for three years, as a labourer, at 10s. a week for the first year, I li. 
for the second, and I2t. for the third. Four of the chUdren, who are of suffi- 
cient age to be employed, have been engaged for the same term, at2at.pei 
week for the first year, 24i. for the seciind, and 28s. for the third ; so fliat at 
the outset the income of the family has been raised from 13s. or 15s. per week, 
with a prospective increase of fis. per week in each of the two succeeding 
years; in which lime, two of the younger children, who are now sent to Bchool, 
will become of age to earn their own living. Hitherto, we believe, they have 
giren very great satisfaction to their employers, and are exceedingly well sa- 
tisfied wiih their situation. No jealousy is felt by the work-people in the 
neighbourhood, as, in fact, the inuoduction of fresh hands for the common 
department of work, increases their earnings. Since the arrival of these fami- 
lies, many more manufacturers, some in Manchester, but more in the sur- 
rounding country, wherelhe scarcity of inferiors in the factories is very eeverdy 
felt, have written to the commissioners, to say thai they shall be very f^ad to 
receive and give employment to any number of persons of tlie same descrip- 
tion ; and wo believe that arrangements are now in progress in several puts 
of the south and west of England, for sending hilherwards a number of fami- 
lies now a burthen to the parishes, but who will readily procure profitable em- 
ployment in this neighbourhood. At Stockport the want of htmSs is also very 
great; and ihe Stockport AdBcHuer says, 'Such is the scarcity of hajjds in 
tiie power loom manufactories of this town, that 500 additional hands could 
be put to work immediately if they could be obtained. Indeed, from all parts 
of the cotton mannfacturing district, the statements are to the same effect, and 
it is tolerably clear that, without some extmordinary supply, many of the new 
factories cannot be worked. The agricultural districts of Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Yorkshire, which have heretofore afforded considerable numbers of 
hands, appear to have been entirely cleared of their superabundant popnlatioi 
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, in liis new work ou America, appears inclined to p.ie some 

.... if Uie Stales tlie prefereuce; lut it is not from prejudice lie does so. 
Je meulioiiii, tliat Canada labours ander the great misfortune of bad local 
^lianagement, The Preservers of Lands for the Crown and clergj, and ihe 
Hnsold tracts of the Company, as well as of large monopolists, grcally injure 
tbe pniTinces. They are a barrier to improTetuent, and scatter instead of con- 
centmtiag the population. There aie also great diihculties in getting local 
functionaries to sell lands when wanted. "I met with individiials," he oh- 
serrea, " who bad travelled more than 100 miles from Yorh, to examine lands 
in the west, and lecumed again to petition and make interest with the autho- 
ijties to ^t certain lots put np for sate. Sometimes applications to have lands 
put up ibi sale are frustrated ; and rather than suffer delay, and dance attend- 
ance on people of influence, many have passed into the United States, 
^bere a. person can go to a Land office of the district, and ftx upon any land 
Hoi pleases him. There cash is the only interest that can be employed, and 
ils nonpayment the only delay to settlemenL" The results which fallovf the 
ptircbase of land in Canada are described as most deplorable. The system of 
selling land on credit, and contracting debt at Stores, has proved ruinous of 
lUe yeexs to settlerii without capital, who have no other means of extricating 
themselves, than by selling their property. In almost every district people 
aiB found anxions to sell land; and sntallfaniui may be bought on cheap Urau, 
ihe load belonging to the Crown, Canada Company, or large proprietors, more 
especially if cash be paid. Indeed, tho neoessitjes of many people ate bo lu- 
cent and credit so general, that an individual with cash in bis pocliet may 
ddve a. good bargain at all times. The system of monopolizing, and raising 
the prices of land in Canada, now going on, he says, " not only renders the 
prospect of labourers l>ecoraing landholders more distant, but also loners 
wages tbroug'b competition, by tending to confine tbem to their professions. 
Wagtt Oft generally higher in Ute United Stalei than in Canada." 

These are valuable bints, and should not be lost sight of. It is seen that 
emigranis cannot be too careful in guarding from being imposed upon by the 
BMoioos statements put forth by companies, and land monopolists, and dealeis 
H etery description ; and we advise those who find any difficulty in making 
a purchase in Canada — of course no body with a grain of sense will think of 
setthug in the Lowei province — to push at once across the lakes, and make a 
celcctiun of lands wiiliin the limibt of the United States ; in wbicb there is, on 
alt ddes, boundless scope for human industry unhampered hy oHiDial misai- 
nngements. As tbe season is approaching for the embarkation of emigrants, 
we beg to remind them that the best route to Upper Canada is by the way of 
NewYiiik. Every year's experience proves this to be the case; a large por- 
tion of the mercantile navy of Great Britain, from the infamous system of »e- 
^stiation and underwriting, is unfit to encounter heavy seas and strong wea- 
ther, especially the dangers of tbe gulf of St. Lawrence. On this subject, a 
writer on emigmtion, io the Liherai Glasgow newspaper, observes ; if you re- 
raid comfort, rapeditiou, economy, and safety, do not come by way of Quebec ; 
tot, independent of the passage averaging 12 or 14 days more, than by the pas- 
ttge of New York, let the yearly shipwrecks in the Gulph ami river of St. 
Zjitwtence speak for the wretched state of the timber-ships, and think on the 
hardsbipB to which women and children are exposed, in coming up the dan- 
gBKias St. liawrence, when you can avind all tms by coming by New York, 
gjtogether cheaper and quicker, vnd with more safety and comfort : many 
come, and will continue, in tbe face of common sense, to come by Quebec, as 
Ihe passa^ is something ciieaper, Uian by New York ; but they ought to re- 
Seel on the value of time wasted, and the chance of theii lives. 
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It has been suKgesled tliat tbe establisliTuent of CoHegMfor jonngn ._ 
tendeii for AgriciSlurisls, miglit be alttnded with great benefil ; as, liy a scien- 
tific ammgeraeDt, an experiuienlal cmulaiian woulil lie created on i£e part of 
EtndeDtG leaving such Colleges, and b; attempting various ibeuiies on tbrir 
own fathers' faims, Ihe fertility of Great Brituin might be considerably im- 
proved, and a decided as well as general impetus given to uultivation throng 
out the country ; for, until the operations of ibc animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms are more thoroughly exploied by farmers, ibcre is litlle chance 
of any extensive augmentation in the produce of the country. Investigating 
the natures of the soils, and uring various manures lo create or destroy com- 
ponents, that mav be beneficial or detrimental in forwarding vegetation, U an 
essential hnowledge and study on the part of the fanner. In many countries 
certain manures and systems are adopted from ancient prqiidice or ignorance; 
the frtct of the seed germinating ana yielding a return being thought a suffi- 
cient proof of the efficacy of the favoured mode of tillage ; and it woidd be 
quite unavailing to attempt any aileralion or eipeiimenl deviating from the 
antjijualed system; whereas,byamoreiudiciotis treatment of the land, and an 
improved method of agriculture, the iarmer applying studiously to ascertain 
Ihe manures most conducive to different soils, the earth might be forced to in- 
crease its praduee several- fold. The principle isatpreseutforthe mostpaKlheo- 
lelical ; for allowing the embryo power of extra fertility in the lands, yet the 
number of agricnltuiisls in England will be found exceedingly limited, who 
wonld be inclined to enter into an experimental system of agriculture. In- 
stances of course can be produced of education surmounting prgudice, but 
the present laxe of small farmci's, whose parents have reared their crops by 
specififfllplansof ogriculture,areasscrupulously followed by their SOUS; ana 
until, by a different mode of education, you can conceive the cultivation of 
the efficacy of a new system, the reasoning faculties must he more enlarged 
and enlightened than can be expected in the present generation, thou^ the 
institution of Agricvlfural College would afford the readiest and most e£ctnal 
means of promoting so desirable a result. Wliat, may it be asked, has caused 
the Scotch faimer to become an experimentalist, and to make the advances 
and improvements in agriculture, but that he has the general diffusion of an 
improved education. 

CItrHE IN THE UETllOPOLIS. . 

By the criminal returns stating the number of persons taken into custo^ 
by the metropolitan police, and Oie result of the charges in the year 1834, 
which has been recently printed, it appears that 04,269 persons were taken 
into custody, of whom 34,478 were discharged by the magistrates, 2S,363 WCTC 
summarily convicted or held to bail, 3,408 were committed for trial, 3,585 
were convicted and sentenced, 551 acquitted, 32{i not prosecuted (bills not 
found), and 23 whose cases have not been nsceriained. The criminal charge 
under which the greatest number appears, is that of uttering base coin, 6^ 
having been taken into custody under that charge, of whom however, 819 
were discharged by the magistrates, and &8 convicted and sentenced. The 
charges of murder have been 3fi, but only 1 1 prosecutions upon ^em have 
been institulfid, and 9 convictions obtiiinedi of which S were declared mUu 
slaughter, so that only one execution followed. Not le.ss tlian 19,770 have 
been taken into custody for drunkenness, of whom 10,944 obtained their d^ 
charge without fine, and 8,835 summarily convicted. A comparative state- 
ment of these returns with those published the three previous years, shows tlint 
trom 1831 lo the end of 1834, there is a decrense of the number of persona 
taken into custody of B,5S5 ; an increase, during the corresponding year, of 
315 committals for trial, and of 4,469 convictions by magistrates. 
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GAMING. 
The pecuniary losses which must ever he the certaiu result of pioy, great as 
are the embarrass] nents they lead )a, are least of llie evils it entails. Gaming 
creates a maral torpedo, which palsies every noble and Bfenerous feeling in the 
heart of him who yields to it 5 renders him reckless of his own fnture happi- 
ness, and callous with regard to that of those who depend on him for theirs. 
He who wins or loses thousands, beeomes careless of hundreds because he be- 
Heves, with the credulity that ever apperttdns to the Totaries of fortune, that 
she changes her smiles too frequently not to Tisit him occasionally : the more 
he losei, the more he calculates on a re-actiou, that will repay his losses ; and 
his expenses are incurred with reference to his possible losses; hence, heavy 
debts are added to the list of his troubles. If he iriru, he continues to play, 
hecBUse it would be a folly to abandon fortune when she is favourable : and, 
if he loiea, which by some unaccountable fatality, (as heualls it) occurs much 
more frequently, ha equally continues to gamWc, because he has lost too much 
to leave off wiUiouttrying to recover some part; and so plays until fortune and 
honour have left him for ever ; and, as it is continued at night, he loses his 
health, atid it drives him almost to despair. 

GENERAL PBMTBKTIAIIY, MILLBANK, 

Prom a return, we perceive that the number of prisoners confined was 614 
(486 males, 139 females), on the 31st of December, 1833 ; and 662 (516 males, 
lOS females), on the 31st of December last. Of those discharged in 1833 
(t)3 males, 53 females), 31 males and 20 females have received giatuitieE for 
good conduct since their liberation, and others are going on well; hut 9 males 
and 5 females have returned to their evil courses. Solitary confinement is 
smch resorted to; and whe/i tlie prisoners meet, silence is enforced, and they 
age not allowed to approach each other. The first class are permitted to see 
01 write to their friends once in six mouths, and the second class once in three 
mandis; and letters are aliowed to be received onee a month, being first read 
by the governor and chaplain. The total expense of the estahlishment in 
-*"4 amounted to £ ia,012..17..5, and the eatniugs to £3,016..1..2. 
CONVICTS. 

Two Reports from Mr. Capper, to the SiltJi of January, 1635, are printed, 
' "'ve to convicts confined in the Hulks at Portsmouth, Gosport, Chat- 
Woolwich, and Bermuda. The convicts have been healthy. Since the 
transportation of the elder boys, considerable improvement has talien place 
ajDong the younger ones, and the convicts at Bermuda have continued 
iwderly. On the 1st of January, 1834, there were 30t>0 prisoners an hoard 
the Hulls in England; since which, there have been received 4374 — of these 
4033 have been transported to New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, 
702 discharged, 143 have died, 2 have escaped, and 2S5ti remained in the 
Hnlke on the 1st of January last. The total expense of thcHullis in England 
last year amounted to £44,257, and the value of the labour to i:33,123..12..0; 
and at Bermuda the expense amounted to £ 23,929.. IM,. 6, and the value of 
tbe work to £3D,I60..14..O. 

newspapers' population. 
In 1750 (here were but seven newspapers iu the United Stales ; in 1810 
there were 350, including 25 published daily, which circulated 20,200,000 co- 
pies annually; in 1633 they bod increased in number to 53B, and are now 
about 640, and the extent ol' copies circulated in the year exceeds thirty-three 
miUions. In the British Isles in 1821, witli 30 millions of iuhahitanls, the 
niuoherof newspapers circulated was ascertained tobe334, andthc'COpiespub- 
Uahed in a year, 23 millions. The whole of continental Europe, containing 
ISO millions of inhabitants, does not support half Ihe number of newspapers 
'n ilie United Slates. 
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It is imposHble to calcclate liow much time Eogland has mved, SBidllite ' 
much it lias Ehnrtened its distances, hy mcniis of improved rouds, in the hsi 
forty years. To go from Tori to London, tlint is, 200 miles, used to lake ax 
days i hy the mail it now takes twenty hmirf, ly t"he other eooches twenty-four. 
Tmm Lieler, fifty yenrs aso, they promised a sale and expeditious journey to 
London in a fortnight ; pnrate cttrriagpcs now aocomplish the 173 miles be- 
tween that city and the (»pital iu eighteen Hours. Before the invention of 
steam vessels, mdeed, the Post ixom London |o Dublin took at least six days; 
in a stormy winter, in one iujlance, no lesi than forty-lwo. Now, whatever 
the weather, it tukes no more than three. 

EUROl'EAH PiUPElllSM. 
M. de Villenenve Ba^emont (micien prefetj, has published a work on the 
statistics of piiuperism in Ennipe, to which he gives the title of " Christiiin 
Political Economy." He estimates the indigent pnpnlation of Europe at 
10,6117,333 individuals, ont of 220,445^00, the whole populaUou. He thus 
distrihutes them : — 

" England conlains 3,900,000 poor, being one sixth of the whole popula- 
tion, which is taken at 23,400,000 ; the agricultural and the mimnibcturiBg 
population are in the ratio of S to 3, and the work performed by mu,(!hineiy 
exceeds that of 190,000,000 of workmen. In London there are about 105,000 
poor ont of 1,3150,000; in Livutpnol 27,000 ont of 80,000; in Cork 36,000 
out of 60,000 ; in Sunderland 14,000 out of 17,000. 

"In Gennany, where the emploTmentischiefiyagricultural, there are about 
680,000 poor, or one twentieth of the whole population. The agrionlluTtil 
p^mlation is 3 times greater than the manufacturins- 

"In Austria, the proportion between tlie poor and the general populatiini, 
is 1 to 3d or 1^0,000 out of 32,000,000. Here the ugricnltural population 
is compared with the mantttacturingiii the ratio of 4 to 1 ; Denmark is nea^ 
on a par with Austria, the poor being 1 to 25, and agricultural employment 

4 to 1 more than the manufacturing. In Spain, out of a population of 
13,900,000 inhabitants, 4.^0,000 are poor, or one tltirlietii. The agricultural 
populattou is here 5 le 1 more than the maunfacturing ; in France, there tat 
about 1,600,000 poor out of 32,000,000 or 1 in 20, and the agricultural popu- 
lation, compared with the manufacturing, 4 to 1. This proportion however 
varies of course according to tlie different localities M. de Villcneuve has 
divided France into 3 regions or zones of pauperism, containing about 2(^ 
departments, 10,062,7499 inhabitants, and 770,626 poor, shewing that one 
thirtieth of the population are destitute. 

"In Italy, the proportion is 1 ont of 25 poor, the entire population la 
19,044,000, the numbers of the poor 760,000. and the agricultural popijstian 
is 5 times greater than the manufacturing. Belgium and Holland are abont- 
on a par with England, the ratio being die entire popiilation, and the poor 7 
to 1, and that of the manufacturing and agricultuial 3 m 2 ; the populatjoa 
of Portugal 3,530,000, of which about 141,000 m'e poor, or 1 in 25, and agri- 
cultural employment is 5 limes greater than manufacturing. Prussia con- 
tains 13,778,000 inhabitants, of which 425,000 are poor, a proportion of 1 in 
30, the agricultural papulation compared with ihe manufacturing is herealso 

5 to 1. Russia in Europe contains a population of 52,500,000, of wUiA 
525,000 are poor, being a proportion of 1 in 100 ; manufactures here are Kt a, 
low ebb, the manufacturing population as compared with the agricultuial Is 
only 1 to 14. The population of Sweden is 3,86fi,000| out of which 154,000, 
or one twenty-fiftli, may he considered poor ; agricolture is here 4 to 1 greaiel 
than manufactures. Switzerland has a population of 1,714,000, of wtiicit 
17,000 are destitute." 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Tekhe are but two ways to silence agitation and quell disturbance in 
Ireland : one would be to lay the whole country under "■atei- for the 
space of half an hour, and the otiter is to give to the people a just 
and libenJ Government. It is to be wondered at that among the ex- 
traordinary niunbcr of plans which have been thought of for the paci- 
Scntion and benefit of the Irish, the foimer plan has not been at" 
tempted, and it is a still greater wonder that a plan, embracing a Bonnd 
Christian liberality, should have been thought of at all ; as it ia quite 
in opposition to every kind of precedent in the history of the imfor- 
tmittte connection between the two countries. The Irish people pos- 
sess an acuteness of intellect, an enthusiasm of heart, a nobleness of 
aoul, which, had it been suffered to grow up even in the natural wild- 
ueaa and natural beauty of their own fertile land, would have exercised 
upon England a commanding force, and powerfully influenced her 
destinies. The Irish people have an innate love of all Oiat ia generous 
and free : their feelings and sympathies respond to whatever is ho- 
nourable to human nature. Tremblingly susceptible of wrong; warmly, 
ardently, devotedly attached to their religion ; alive to all the impulses 
of goodness which the essence of that religion would impart ; tliey per- 
haps present as fine, and yet oa melancholy an instance of agood people 
spoilt by bad government, as ancient or modem times can adbrd. It 
therefore gives us cause for congratulation to find, that the British 
Government, after so long an immersion in the penumbra of injustice, 
baa for once made a stride into the open sunshine of liberality, and 
manifested a desire of throwing a pure and not a false light upon the 
landof Curran; of ^ving it the true sobr ray, instead of "mere moon- 
shine ;" and of freeing it from the pressure of that incubus — igno- 
rance, which, " like a foul and midnight hag," has chaiwed its healthy 
energy into the destructive force of the maniac, and perverted its 
moral and intellectual faculties from their primitive functions, and 
changed their manifestations. 

If we recur to the educational history of Ireland, we shall find il 
fuH of that spirit to which both God and nature are opposed — the 
spirit of intolerance. Long before the Homan Catholic religion had 
ceased to be the established religion in Ireland, that spirit was at 
work, by prohibitary statutes, not perhaps so much ecclesiastical as se- 
cnlnr, but still having o view to root out the native and dearest 
feelings of the people. At a later period, it was held penal for any 
but a Protestant to teach. Popish teachers were subjected to a 
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fine of £'iO, and three mooths imptiaonment. Schools were par- 
tially established, but on such a principle, that the richer papists 
coiild not send their children, and the poorer could not pay the charge. 
The object was proselytism ; but the Msb would not be prosdytis^ ; 
and although in 1731, the clergy instituted " The Incorporated Soci- 
ety for promoting English Protestant Schools iu Ireland ;"' and which, 
since that year, has received frona the public funds, £1,105,869, aad 
endeavoured, by taHne the children away from their parents, to ex- 
tirpate the Catholic faith, and the natural ties of child and parent ; and 
though marriage portions were bestowed upon female proselytes who 
would wed with Protestants, it was found to he utterly useless : all 
attempts to force, lo wheedle, or to cheat the Irish out of their reli- 
gion was altogether futile; andin 1808, the commissianera of the Board 
of Education, " could not refrain from expressing their opinion, that 
during a very considerable period of its existence the institution ap- 
peared to have fallen short of attaining the purposes for which it was 
established. The fact was, that the money was applied in such a man- 
ner as to be more serviceable in kiUing than In teaching the children. 
In 1824, these hoarding schools were reduced to 24; and uponfiirliier 
inquiry of the Parliamentary commissioners, it was found first, that, 
£753,685 had been spent m tliirty years ; that in this time 52,000 
children had been taken from their parents to bring up ; that out o£ 
these 52,000, no less than 41,000 had t&<i; 400 htS eloped, and the 
10,000 who had lived and not run away, were, in their appearance, 
wretched and afflicted with disease, the consequence of ill-tteatment 
and neglect Flogging on the naked body, " belabouring with flsta," 
the cat, the strap, and the rope's end. were the ordinary meana used for 
driving tlie Catholic faith out of, and of forcing the Heformed rehgion 
into the children ; and thus amiDion of money was spent to win theB-ish 
people from Poperj-, witli about as little chance of success as if the 
same had been applied to do a far more easy thing, sink Ireland into 
' the sea. 

Among other institutions, professedly founded for the moral and 
spiritual good of Ireland, were the Foundling Hospitals. But the pub- 
lic money was here equally lavished without the attainment of the ob- 
jects in view. The nurses would not part with their foster children, 
and those that entered the establishment, from the want of a proper 
kind of instruction, became in the end more remarkable for profli^te 
than for moral conduct. In 1792, a Society for Discountenancing Vice 
was established, and incorporated in 1800, having, originally, for its 
object the stopning of infldeUty and vice, and the distribution ot 
prayer-books, bibles, and religious tracts; hut afterwards it lent ilft 
aid towards establishing and maintaining parochial schools, by build- 
ing school -houses, and granting salaries to teachers. The school- 
master, a member of the established church, taught the catechism to 
such of the children who were members of the national church; but the 
school was open to scholars of all persuasions. In 1824, there wBte 
15,922 pupils, 9,578 being Protestants, and 6,344 Cathohcs ; and the 
society issued 67.123 Bibles, 338,933 Testaments and Prayer Books, 
and 979,826 tracts; and according to the report of the CommittSe of the 
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House of Commons in 1828, the aociety had received £101,991. .18.-6 
of the piihlie money. 

This syatem of leaving all persuasions free, proved that no plan of 
education for Ireland would answer that had a tendency to exchision ; 
and in 1814 the Government made a grant of £G,980 to the Society, 
for promoting Education in Ireland, hetter known as the Kildare-Place 
Society. The ohjects of which wei'c — 

1st. To assist by pecuniaTy grants, as well tha founding and establishiDent 
of new schools, as tlie impiorement of schools already in existence, upon cc 
diliou that the principles of the society be adopted for ibeir regulation. 

2nd. To maintain two model-schools iu Kildare Place, in which to exhibit 
tbe plan recommeuded ; and <o train mastersand mistresses of country schools. i 

3rd, To receiye masters and mistresses from the country, in order to quali^ 
them for carrying the plans of the society into effect. 

4tb. To publish moral, instructive, and entertainlag books, fitted to s 
plant the objeolionable works then in use. 

5th. To supply to schools in connexion with the society gratuitously, i 
to all pnicbasecs at cost prices, spelling-hooks, stationery, and other scboiit 



6th. To muntain a system of annual inspection of all schools i 
with the society. 

7th. To encourage hy gratuities, hnt not by salaries, such masters and n 
tresses as should appear deserving. 

The model schools in Kildare Place were well conducted, and wi _ 
attended by 400 hoys, of whom 156 were of the established church, 
17 dissenters, and 225 Roman CathoHcs ; and by 297 girls, of whom 
there were 79 of the estabhshed church, 9 dissenters, and 209 Roman 
Catholics: each child pays one penny weekly, the system adopted 
bring a union of the Lancasterian with Dr. BeU's. The whole of the 
schools in connection with this society are about 1500, and the pupils 
«:e upwards of lOO.OCM); and about 1000 masters have been under 
training, not quite half of which were Catholics. 

The society has also attempted the publication of a series of books, 
which, consisting of Voyages, Travels, History, Biography, and In- 
teresting and Useful Knowledge, comprising ahout 60 vohmies, cannot 
be too strongly recommended. These the Society supplies at a cheap 
rate to schools, with all other school requisites, or mates gratmtous 
grants of them. A system of inspectorship is also established, and 
gratuities are afforded from one to ten pounds to zealous and mdus- 
triouB teachers. The reasons why this society became obnoxious to 
the Irish, and is not agreeable with the views of the present Govern-' 
ment, may be gathered from the following letter, addressed by sccre- 
^^ta^ Stanley, in 1831, to bis grace the Duke of Leinater. 
HE' " ' Irish Offiti; Lmidon, Oct. 1631. , , 

^^■EMy Lord, — His Majesty's Gorcmment have come to the determinotiun of ] 
^Hn^wering the Lord-Lieutenant to constitute a Board for the superintendence' ' 
^^W» system of national education in Ireland, and Parliament having so tir 
ssnctioned the arrangement, as to appropriate a sum of money in the present 
ycKt, as an experiment of the probable success of the proposed system, I am 
.(Ijrvctcd !>y hSs Excellency to RCi|uaint your Giucc, that it is lii» intcniicTf, 
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witb youi consent, tu conslituto you the President of tlie new Bonril ; &nd 1 
liuve it fiinlier in command to lay before your Grace tbe motives of Uie 
GoTernment in constituting- this Board, the powers which it is inieuded to con- 
fer upon it, and tbe objects which it is expected that it nU\ bear in view, and 
carry into effect 

' The oommiE^nuers in 1813 recommended the appointment of aBoardof 
Uiis description, Ut Buperintend a ^stem of education, horn which shontd be 
banished even the suspicion of proselytism ; and which, admitting ehildreo of 
all religioua persuasions, should not interfere nilh the peculiar tenets of any. 
The Govemmenl of the day imagined that they had found a superinleuding 
body, acting upon a, system such as was recomroeoded, and intrusted the dis- 
tnbution of the national grants to the care of the BjI dare -Street Socieh'. His 
Majestv's present Gorernmenl are of opinion, thiil no private society, tteiinog 
a part, 'hotveversmnll, of their annual income from private sources, and only 
made tbe channel of the munificence of the Legislaturei without being sub- 
ject to any direct responsibility, could adequately and satisifactorily accomplid 
the end proposed ; and while they do full justice to tbe liberal views with 
which that society was originally instituted, they canoot but be sensible that 
one of its leading; principlea was calculated to defeat its avowed objecCi, as 
experience has subsequently proved that it has. The determination to eafoice 
in all their schools tbe rea^g of the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, was undoubtedly laien with the purest motives, with the wish at once 
to connect religious with moral and literary education, and, at tbe same tim^ 
not to run the risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect by cateehetiEa) 
instraction, or comments which might tend to subjects of polemical contro- 
versy. But it seems to have been overlooked that the principles of the Roman 
Oatholio Church (to which, in any sratem intended for general diffusion 
throughout Ireland, the bulk of the pupils must neceiwarilybdong) were totally 
at variance with Uiis principle; and that the indiscriminate reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, by children, must be peculiarly 
obnoxious to a church which denies, even to adults, the right of unaided pri- 
vate interpretation of the sacred volume with respect to the articles of Mi- 
gious belief. 

' Shortly after its institution, although the society proEpered and extended 
its operations under the fostering care of the legislature, the vital defect be^ 
to be noticed, and the Boman Catholic clergy began to exert themselves with 
energy and success against a system to wHcb they were, on principle, opposed, 
and which they feared m^ht lead in its results to pros^lism, even allhough 
no such object were contemplated by its promoters. When this oppoMlion 
aiose, founded on such grounds, it soon became manifest that tJie system could 
not become one of national education. 

*The commissioners of education in 1834-5, sensible of the defects of the 
system, and of the ground as nell as the strength of the objection taken, 
recommended the appointment of two teachers in every school, one " 
and tbe other Roman Catholie, to superintend separately the religic 

tion of the children; and fhey hoped to have been able to agree upon i 

from the Scriptures, which might have been generally acquiesced in by bo& 
persuasions. But it was soon found that these schemes were impiacticfililt ; 
and, in 1828, a committee of the House of Commons, to which were referred 
the various reports of the CommissiDners of Educatioo, recommended a system 
to be adopted which should aiford, if possible, a combined literary andsqW' 
rate religions education, and should be capable of being so far adapted to the 
views of the religious persuaeions which prevailed in Ireland, as to raider it, 
in truth, a system of national education for tbe jHwrer classes of the commnni^. 

' For the success of the undertaking, much must depend uprai the cbanctcs 
Iff tbe individuals who compusu tlje Board ; and, upon the security theieibj 



aflbrded to the country, ih&t wliilo tbo mteresU of (elig^on are not ovBilooked, 
the most scrupulous care should be taken not tu interfere with the peculiar 
tenets of anj desoiiptian of Chrisliun pupils. 

~ 1 the first object, it appears essential that the Board should be 

men of high personal character, including individuals of exttllcd 
station in the church; W atlain the latter, that it should consist of persons 
pfofesaing different reh^ous opinions. 

'It is die intention of the Government that the Board should exercises 
complete control over tlie various schools which may he erected under its 
auspices, or which, having been alreod}' established, may hereafter place them- 
selves under its management, and submit to its regulations. Subject to these, 
applications for aid will he admissible from Christians of all denominations; 
hat as one of the miun objects must be to unite in ouo ej^tem children of 
different creeds, and as much must depend upon the co-operatiun of the resi- 
dent clergy, the Board will probably look witli peculiar favour upon applicstioos 
proceeding either from — 

' 1. The Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy of the parish ; or 

' 2. One of the clergymen, and a certain number of panshionerH professing' \ 
the opposite creed; or 

'3. Forisliioners of both denominations. 

' Where the application proceeds exclusively fiora Prolestunls, or eKclnsivel y 
from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the Board to make inquiry as to 
the circumstances which lead to the absence of any names of the persuasion 
which does not appear. 

' The Board will note till nppltcations for aid, whether granted or refused, 
with the grounds of the deci^n, and annually submit (o I'arliament a report 
of their proceedings. 

' They will invariably require, as a candition not to be departed traia, thai 
local funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the public will be de~ 
pendent. 

' They will refnse all applications in which the following objects arc not { 
locally provided for:- 

' I . A fimd sufficient for the annual repair of the school-house and fuimtuK. J 

' 2. A permanent salary for the master, uut less than pounds. 

' 3. A sum sufficient to onrchase books and school requisites at half-price. 

' 4. Where aid is sought from the comnnssionera mr building a schot^ 
honse, it is required that at least one.iMid of the estimated expenses he sub- 
scribed; a site for building, to be approved of by the commissioners, be granted 
for the purpose; and that the school-house, when finished, be vested in trustees, 
to be also approved of by them. 

' They will require that the schools be kept open for a certain number of 
hours, on four or Ave days in the week, at the discretion of the commissiouers, 
fur moral and literary education only; and that the remaining one or two 
days in the week be set apart for ^ving, separately, such religious education 
b> the childreu as may be approved of by the clergy of Iheir respective per- 
Buasions. 
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' Iliey wiU exercise the moRt entire control over all hooks to be used in the 

~'' mIs, whether in the combined moral and literary, oi separate religious in- 

ionj none to be employed in the tot, except under the sanction of the 

1, nor in the latter, but with the approbation of those members of ihc 

A who &K of the same religious persuasion with those for whose use they 




ure inleuiled. Altliougli it is not designed to exclude from tlie list of j|^|H^ 
for the combined insinictian sucli porUons of sacred histor;, or of rd^U^I 
and niorul teaching', as may be approved of by the Board, it is to he un^ei- 
Btood, that lliis it by no meaas intended to convey a perfect and sufficient re- 
ligious education, or to supersede the necessity of separate reli^ous iuslnio- 
tion on the days set apart for that purpose. 

' They will require that a register ahull be iept in the schools, in mhioh 
shall be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each child on divine 
worship on Sandays. 

' They will, at variona times, either bv themselves or by their inspectors, 
visit and examine into the state of each scLool, and report their obserratiDns 
to the Board. 

'They will allow the individuals or bodies applying for aid, tiie oppoinl- 
ment of their own teacher, subject to the following restrictions and regu- 
lations :— 

' 1. He(ot she) shall be liable to he fined, suspended, or removed altogetlier, 
by the a.u1hDritT of tbecommissiotiers, who shall, ho weTer, record their rea^ns. 
'3. Ke sliuil have I'eocived previous iustruciion in a model-school in 
Dublin, to be sanctioned hy the Board. 

' N. B. It is not intended that this regulation should apply to prevent the 
adnusaion of masters or mistresses of schools already establi^ed, who maybe 
approved of by the commissioners. 

' 3. He shall have received tei^timonials of good conduct, and of general 
fiti>es« for the situation, from the Board. 

■ The Board will be intrusted with the absolute cnntro! over the funds whicl 
may be annually voted by Parliament, which they ehall apply to the follow- 
ing purposes : — 

' 1st Granting aid for the erection of schools, subject to the conditions 
hereinbefore specified. 
' 2nd. Paying inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schools. 
' 3rd. Gratuities to teachers of schools conducted under the rules laid doKO, 

not exceeding pounds each. 

' 4th. Establishing and maintaining a model-school in Dublin, and tinning 
teachers for country schools. 

■Otb. Editing and printing such hooks of moral and literary education as 
may be approved of for the use of the schools, and supplying them and school 
necessaries, at not lower than half-price. 

' 6tli. Defraying all necessary and contingent expenses of the Board. 
' I have thus stated the objects which his Majesty's Government have in 
view, and the principal regulations by which they think those objects may be 
most effectually promoted ; and I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to ex- 
press bis £u:elleucv's earnest wish, that the one and the other may he found 
such as to procure for the Board the sanction of your Grace's name, and the 
benefit of your Grace's attendance. 

' A full power will of course be given to the Board to mate such regulations 
upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of these instrnctiDns, 
as they may judge best qualified to carry into effect the intentions of tie Go- 
vernment and of the legislature. Parliament has already placed at his Ex- 
cellency's disposal a snm which may be available even in the course of the 
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present year; and as soon as the Board can he formed, it will be highly d 



sirable that no time should be lost, with a vi ._ „. .___ 

ing year, in enabling such schools, already established, as are willing to suh- 
scribe to the conditions imposed, to put in tiieir claims for protection and 
assistance; and in receiving applications from parties desirous to avail llt^Bcto ■ 
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selves of the munificence of tlic legislature in fuuiidiug new scliouls under 
your regulatiunii. 

' I have the honour to be, my lord, yowr Grace's mnst uliedient servant, 
' By His Excellency's eoinmand.'" (Signed) ' E. G. Stanley.' 

The commission consists of the Archbisliop of Dublin, Dr. Wakley, 
the Duke of Leinster, Dr. Murray (the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin), Dr. Sadler, senior fellow of Trinity college, Dublin ; the 
Bev. Mr. Carlisle, (Presbyterian Minister of the Scotch Church, i)ub- 
lin). A, E. Blake, Esq. chief remembrancer, and Eobert Holmea, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

Perhaps no set of men possessing a higher degree of integrity, and. 
at the same time, of such opposite princi]jlea, were ever united toge- 
ther in so great, and at the same time, so delicate a task as that of tm- 
parting education to a coimtry in which the most dissimilar, varied, 
and unpopular plana had been tried without effect ; and it was pre- 
dicted by the partizans of the old proselytizing system that it would 
be a complete failure. Other parties, who have deemed that Popery, 
as it is called, was the cause of all the afHictions in Ireland, naturally 
felt considerable alarm ; and the general synod of Ulster, which 
annually appoints a committee to watch over the interests of the 
Presbyterian church in that Protestant province, pubUshed an address 
to their Christian brethren, reprehending in no very nice terms, what 
they termed the non reUgious character of the government plan. The 
address itself is written in a spirit which certainly does not argue 
much for the tolerant feelings of the writers, and has for its grouna of 
argument, the non-teaching of the Bible in school hours, the substi- 
tution by the Board of other translations to suit the views of the Eo- 
man Catholics, rather than the established version, and by doing so, 
" handing over the children of that country to perpetual darkness 
and slavery." The address describes the "fiomish church aa brazen 
faced and impudent as the personage by whom she is represented ia 
the revelation," i. e. the great whore, the mother of Babylon; and 
calls upon the breOiren not to let their " children receive God's word 
as a smuggled and contraband article." That "the mode of the 
heterogeneous Board and anti-bible association system of education 
savours of the politics of Home, where all is fish that comes into 
their net;" and after an allusion to John Doe and HichardEoe, Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles, concludes with the following : — 

" Now, unto Him who is alilc to keep jou from ftllinfr, and to present you 
fauitlesa before the presence of His glory witli exceeding joy, to the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majestj', dominion and power, both now and 
ever. Amen." 

But this ill-timed, ill-digested, and ill-drawn up document, which 
was calculated to move ratner the pot-house brawler than the sober 
and discreet Christian, met with the answer it deaer\-ed. The Bev. 
Jtunes Carlisle, one of the Board, undertook the defence of the G!o- 
Temment system, and completely refuted the errors and false aUegatious 
of bis opponents ; and also sent an address to the synod of Ulster, in 
which he triumphantly proved, that the adversaries of the system 
were wrong; that many of the etatemente were without foundation ; 
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that tUcy were ns deficient in theii luiowleilge of the truly cathol 
comprehensive principles upon which the Government had prod 
OB they were iu their practice of that exalted charily which is the link 
of brotherhood between ChriatianB. 

With Buch opposition the Board have gone onwards without taking 
much trouble in replying to their opponents, excepting in eases where 
it was evidently necessary. It entCTcd into a correapondence with the 
synod of Ulflt«r on the subject of setting apart ajxiriion of the sckoot 
hourn for the reading of the Scriptures ; and that such children a« 
afaoidd he bo directed by their parents, on each day of the week, 
during the first how of tlis rei/ular sc}iool business, should repeat a 
porUon of tiie Westminster cateehiam ; and on Saturday they should 
repeat all they had learned during the week. But a£ the intention of 
die Govemmeot, in the formation of the comniiasion, was to put an 
end to these and similar means of exclusion, the adoption of such 
stipulations would have been absurd. 

It appears from the return of the commissioners, to the ordor of the 
House of Commons, requiring the names of the clergyman of the 
three persuasions who ba^e applied for grants in aid of schools ; diat 
573 were made by Catholics, 104 by established church ministers twd 
Catholic ministers, 12 by the established church alone, 3 by established' 
church and presbyterians, 34 by presbyta'ians oiily, 93 by presbyte- 
rians and CatholicB. 

By this return we find that the Roman Catholic clei^y, which, aa i> 
body, have been accused of a desire of keeping the peoplo-in jgno- 
ranee, are the most willing to come forward to insure to them know- 
ledge. And aotbjng perhaps can better indicate the wisdom of the 
Government in the course they have pursued than this tact; and we 
have little doubt but the result of thek labours will be suchas td; gii-e 
other nuequivocal proofs of the good results of the Edncaticm e^teu 
adopted.* 
* The following exhibits the numlier of Schools, ic. ; 



In Ulster... 
In Leinster 
In MuDster 
In Couuaught 
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^^H The maslen and mistceBses appear W be 12,530. 

^^B . . , , Of the EGlablisbed Church 3,098 

^^^B , L> Protestant Dissenttjis ... 1,058 

^^H Koman Catholics 8,300 

^^^B Beligion not slated 74- 

^^B The retnnt of seses exhibits a ictal of— 



Females 207,793 

Sex nut Ma,ted ... 13^81— «60iMU' 
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^^Aa yet the Board have been doing little in the way of placing llja 
ftcfaools in a proper state of organization. Upon the commence- 
ment of their labours, they found the schools, which fell into their 
hands, in a wretched state, and totally unprepared with the re- 

Suisite apparatus to carry on the Government scheme of imparting a 
beral education to the population. The books in ubc in the schools 
were as diverse as it was possible they could be. In a very large portion 
no other hook was seen but the Scriptures : the best book from which 
to teach religion doubtless, but not adapted either for arithmetic, geo- 
metry, or general science. It was therefore the first of the labours of 
the Eoard to prepare a series of hooks from which the children might 
be taught, not only to read, but also such general matters as are 
indispensable in forming the mind and character. These consist of 
four progressive reading books for teaching the art of reading ; one 
Scripttu'e-leBsons from the Old Testament, and two from the New, con- 
taining the whole of the Gospel of St, Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
other extracts ; a Treatise on Arithmetic, and Key ; the Elements of 
Book-keeping, and Key ; and the Elements of Geometry. 

The First Book of iJessons is judiciously drawn up with a regard to a 
iji^olai gradation from the simplest to the most dilEcult sounds, ao- 
g to the following plan ; — 

o asin book 
i — boil 



cup 



ball 






ie — field 

o e — foe 

th — this 

t h — bath 

8 h — shape 

c h — chaff 

w h — whole 



I 



s of great importance, so far as regards an acquaintance with 
tbe sounds of the letters in combination. Anoiher advantage in this 
volume is, that the words themselves sxe kept within the apprehen- 
sion of children, and they are led on from words easily pronounced to 
those of more difficult enunciation ; thus they advance by gradual 
and easy steps, from the simplest to the more difficidt words of our 
language. And the lessons, simple as they are, have a relation to 
what follows in the succeeding volumes; they contain the rudiments of 
much useful knowledge, and are all susceptible of varied and intereat- 
ingqnestioning. 

Tiie Second Book follows on the same principle of gradation ; and 
columns of words that I'ollow in the lessons, are prefixed, that the 
pupil may be able to read, and to understand the lessons that follow. 
These comprise a vast quantity of useful matter, drawn up with great 
clearness and precision ; and the compiler has not fallen into the too 
common mistake, as it is called, " of writing for the capacities of 
children," which consists in keeping their minds ui their common 
leveL The object has been, and we think admirably accomplished, 
to aSbrd such a series of lessons as should of necessity raise the in- 
_VoL. l,~Jme, 1835. t t 
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tellei't nbove tJic [joint at which it finds it ; at the eiime time tliitt dia- 
liiict iinpreasioiw ate conveyed iii a luaiiiipr calculated to interest or 
caic7i llii< luiud of a child. The loUowing are the subjects of the lee- 
sons in thtfir order ; — 



Skctiok I.— 1. Tlie wiirks uf (3od, in slicin sentences. 2. The senses. 3. 
The inRirumonisdf million in animals (poBliy). 4. MisoellaneoHB, S, Story' 
nl' llie Kloilis, lltnt verv fed by their Joun^. S. Habits of aniniub. 7. The 
buusdng fox. H. Cold aud hcu, &c. I). How a pin is made. 10. Baja 
pelting frogs. II. The quarrelsome dog. 13. Prayer to God. 

Section II.— Wools of two syllables. 1. ITio creation. 2. The fell of 
man. 3. Cain nnd Abel. 4. The flood. 5. The towei of Babel. 6. Tht 
sheep, lis nscs— the dressing of wool, and maliiug of ototh and clothes. . 7- 
The hen. 8. The cat. 9. The ant. 10. Laud and walei, introduclorj to 
geography. 11. The robin. 12. Bread, the process ftom ploughing to balung. 
13. 'Hie' sloth and the squirrel. 14. The oak and its uses. 15. Little bird^ 
and tbeti nests. IR. The seasons. 17. The cnckoo. IS. Milk, butter, and 
cheese. 19. Grammar. 20. The herring. 21. Fnel — turf, coal, wood, peat, Ac. 

Section III. — Words of three syllables. 1. The call of Abraham. 2, 
The parting'of Abram and Lot 3. The deliverance of liot. 4. The de- 
EtnictiQU of Sodom and GomDrrah. 5. The duty of children to their porenu 
(poetry). 6. The farmer and bis souD. 7. Love' between biotheis and nster). 
8. The lark and her young. 9. The joune recruit (poetry). 10. The dH 
man and his ass. 11. Signs of rain. 12. The stable. 13, Changes of M- 
ture (poelrv). 14. Fruit 16. Father William, 16. Map of tlie world. 17. 
Seeing (>od (poetry). IS. The adjective and adverb. 19. The Tcnce|i)t 
spring. 20. The flower garden. 21. Good resolutions (poetrj). 

Section IV.— Words of four syllables. 1, The little iihikisophet— a % 
who was happy and wanted nothing'. 2. The contented blind boy. 3. tesL 
sons to youih. 4. Heitvonly wisdom, fl. Cruelty to insects. 6. The ant Or 
emmet. 7. Benevolence. 8. Compassion. 9. The dutiful son, andFrC- 
derio the Great. 10. My mother (poelry). 11. The daw with boiroBWl 
feathers. 12. The kite, or pride must have » fall. 13. Anecdote of Geoi^ 
Washin[!;ton. 14^ Against lying'. IS, The works of God. 16. Addison's 
hymn, " The spacious firmament." 17. God's fitmily. 

The Third-ClaHB Book consists of Fables, in prose and verse ; lessons 
in Natural History ; the Animal and Mineral kingdoms ; lessonS'Wi 
Geography, and remarkable places ; Heligious and Moral lessons, 

Srincipally drawn from the Old Testament, including thehistoiyoF 
oseph, — Moses, the delivery of the law, kc. — and a variety of reli- 
gious pieces in verse. The miscellaneous leaaons are more numerous* 
and comprise a variety of subjects ; among which are some inteiesW 
ing and usefi*! ones, in money exchanges, commerce, and coin; 
written, we presume, by some member of the Board, Each leaadn is 
prefixed m columns by the more difficult words found in it, to aalnst 
the children in pronouncing the words, and to exercise them in' Bpei* 
ling — a great improvemeut to which would be their signification in 
simple language. Attention is particularly directed by the Board to 
the lesson on glass, in the first section, which has been taken, with A 
few, alterations, from lessons on objects, according to the system of 
Festalozzi; and is intended to show the master how to make lus 
pupils familiar with the general and distinguishing properties of all 
material Buhstances ; and they are recommended to [wovide themselves 



^:„.Ji specimens of all the inanjiDate objects meiltioQed in the lessons. 
and with drawingg of all the animals. There has been also introduced j 
in this volume, a lesson, containing the principal English prefixes anfl ' 
aOixes employed in the formation of words ; but this appears of rather ' 
too abstiact a nature for the pupils at this stage of their education. 
"Thrae is one simple arrangement in this volume, which struck us as 
particularly happy — namely, the subjoining of a fubje, in which the 
animal introduced in a foregoing lesson, is brought out again in 
" moral relief," through a fable, thus — after the fox, we have the fox 
and the the goat: after the lion, the lion and the mouse; after the 
tiger, "poetry against quarrelling and fightmg;" after the wolf, the wolf 
and the lamb ; aud so on through the section. A very considerable 
portion of poetry is introduced, and the taste displayed in its selectioq 
IS exceedingly creditable to the compilers, and proves that they havB i 
a proper feelmg of its importance aud value in the education of the ^ 
feelings and improvement of the heart, • ' 

The Fourth Book is compiled on similar principles, and comprises 
Natural History, Geography, Political Economy, and useful Arts ; 
B«ligiou3 and Moral lessons, bringing down the history of the Jews to 
the birth of Christ ; the ancient and present state of the Holy Land ; 
the Hebrew Common-wealth ; the Jewish festivals ; the teaching and 
character of Jesus Christ, translated from Cliateaubriand ; the death 
and sacrifice of Christ, Blair; the Christian's Salvation, Thomson. 
The section on Political Economy is, above all, peculiarly interesting, 
as it is the first attempt to introduce the subject to the children of the 
pewr, although undoubtedly of the highest importance to them. The 
series comprise two chapters on value, three on taxes, one on wages, 
one on rich and poor, three on letting and hiring, one on the division 
of labour, wilii many others. These appear to have been drawn up 
by some one not only intimate with the suljject, but also as intimate 
with the construction of the human mind. A professor of logic, and the 
first of political economists could not have done them better; they are 
^1 and lucid expositions of tlie subjects, and so written to be of in>. ■ 
terast even to the mind of a child, which is the highest recommaj- J 
(latjon to be offered them. We wish they were in every National bM ■ 
British school ui England, as tliey would have a powerful effect upoii 
tbftt political clamour of the lower classes, which arises from their ig- 
norance of the rights of property, and of the true objects of Govem- 
aueut. 

'£*Xbe Scripture Lessons comprise one volume, from the creation to 
' iaath of Joseph ; one containing the whole of the Gospel of St. 
«l Emd another, the whole of the Acts of the Apostles, compiled 
__ fated in the preface, " In the hope of their leading to a more- gen&^ 
xal.and more profitable perusal of the word of God." The method 
employed, has been to take the historical parts of the Scripture ss a 
ibundation, and to attach to it other portions of the ycripture, relating 
^to the narrative either from the Old or New Testament. Thus after 
^Hw BaRative of the creation, e.xtracts from the psalms followed rela- 
^Hp£l to tiiQ creation ; and after the narrative of the deluge, there have 
^^^■^jnsa'ted those comments on that event fouu'l in ilie New Tes' 
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tament. The tranGlatlon has been made by a comparison of tlie au- 
tboriied and Donay versbna with the original. The language some- 
timea of one,8ometimeBot'the otiierbaabeen used; and occBBionall^ 
deviations have been made from both, for the purpose of obtaining 
greater correctness, ExplanaUons of words and passages are freely 
afforded, and looking over them, there are none that can be construM 
as leaning to I'rotestanism or Cfttholicism : at all events not to the 
latter, as evidenced by the translation of the woidpenileniia, from 
the Latin vulgate, into "repent," which the Ronmn-Catholics translate 
" do penance.'' To this even the Catholics cry content, and by theii: 
allowance of so large a portion of Scripture history, and of the word 
of God, to be introduced, as is done in these volumes, we may fairly 
infer the increased and increasing llberaUty of that body ; and nothing 
gives us greater pleasure than to see such a readiness manifested in 
them, aB in others of our own principles, to give up the little non- 
essentials tliat BO grievously separate us. Upon the whole, the govern- 
ment we think has acted wisely : in advance, perhaps, of the religious 
epirit of the times ; but certainly not in advance of those great prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty and toleration, of whicb all of us 
boast so much. The Board seem only zealous to carry out the liberal 
spiritof the originators of the plan — and composed of men of almost 
every shade of opinion, we may safely calculate that they will continue 
to direct their attention to essentials rather tlian non-essenti^s ; to tha 
upholding of great principles, rather than to the furtherance of the 
interests of any sect or mrty ; and that the following General Leasoii, 
which is ordered by the Board to be hung up in every Irish National 
School, will ever be their text and motto. 

CENEttAL l^ESSOK, 

"CluiBtians sbould etidearaiir, as the Apostle Paul commands them, 'to live 
peaceably with all men," eren with those of a, different religious persuasion. . 

"Out SamoUT CkHit commanded his disciples to love one another: he,, 
taught tbem lo love even their enemies ; to bless them that cursed them, and 
to pray for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his mmdeTen. 

"Many men hold enraieDns doctrines; but we ought not to hate or perse^ 
culE them. We ought to seek for the truth, and Jiold fast what we are con- 
vinced is the truth, hut not to treat harshly those who are in enor. Jesus Clnist 
did not intend his rehgion to be forced on men by violent means: hcwouM 
not allow his disciples to fight for hira. 

"If any persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to them; for 
Christ and his aposfles have taught us not lo letum evilforevil. If we would 
obey Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, hut as we would wid 
them to do to ns. 

" Quarrelling with our ncighlwuis and abusing them, is not llie way to 
convince them ihal we are in the right, and ilicy in the wrong. It is mote 
likely to convince ihem that we have not a Christian spirit. 

" We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, who when be was reviled, 
reviled not agwn (1 Peter chap. 2 v. 23), by behaving gently and kindly to 

WhUe such continues to be the spirit, and such the principles, upon 
which Education is carried forward in Ireland, we cannot but think 
that the blessing of the Most High will rest upon it. And we Eer- 
veutly hope that the conuniseionerB may atiU continue in the unity'<^- ■ 
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Jk Spirit, and the bond of that peace, wlucli is the certain and lasting j 

' "JuhetitaDce from above of all tlioae who would take their Redeemer as 1 

their pattern, make bis apiiit their guide, and bia wzd the rule of ] 

their conduct.* 
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UTILITY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS 
IN EDUCATION. 

Qua lerael est imhuta recem senabil odarem ^ 

Testa dill. Horace. 

Mart admirable things have been said on the subject of education^ ' 
both by the ancients and moderns. The author who has furnished 119 
with a motto, intunates, that we should be careful what lessons are. 
^ven in early life, as the impressions made at that interesting season,! 
are often durable. The new vessel, he prettily remarks, takes a last-' 
ing tincture from the liquor which is first poured into it. I'erBeus 
observes, " that the soft clay, and the tender mind, are readily fashion- 
ed into what form you please." On the same subject, Mr. Addisoiii! 
alluding to a passage in Aristotle, says, " That a statue lies hid.iu ^ 
hlock of marble, and that the art of the statuaiy only clears away the 
superfluous matter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the, 
stone, the sculptor only finds it. What scidpture is to a block of mar-' 
ble, education is to the human mind. The philosophei', the saint, or 
tiie hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might liavu disia- 
t«rred, and have brought to light." Mr. Locke, remarks, that, " CVt J 
all the men he had met with, nine out of ten, were good or bad, use-.. I 
ftil or not, according to their educatibn." 

We would hy no means recommend, that our youth should indis- 
criiuinatelv, he taught to read the Greek and Latin classics. Some 
have neither a taste or a capacity for such studies ; and the attempt to 
make them classical scholars, would be much the same as endeavour- 
ing to teach music to those whose ears are not attuned to harmony. 
And there are not a few to whom, on account of the path in which 
they expect to be called to walk in through life, they would be of little 
worth. But where all circumstances are favourable, we are clearly of 
opinion , that a knowledge of the best writers of antiqiiity in their own 
tongues, is of much utility. As the authors we refer to, present a 
model of beautiful style in every species of composition ; they also 
cooiain a multitude of useful, and even of splendid thoughts on an 
immense varie^ of topics; and they furnish a singular felicity (cttriosa 
^elinilas) of expression, for their ample discussion. The tutor who 
teaches his pupils to disregard these great originals, would act as 
senseless a part as the painter who should chaise the young artist to- 
pass by, neglect, and contemn, the noble works which have been X *■ 
us by a Claude, or a Titian, hy a Salvator Hosa, or a ^Etaphael. 

But there are other points of view, — we mean those of a moral a 
religious description, in which the judicious tutor may make a vt.j 
advantageous use of the Greek and Roman classics. And we fear 
* For au accoaiilaf oilier Edacaliuiiol Sociclim Id Ireland, sbq [be 
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thftt this is but too much forgotten in all our public semina 
Bpeitl some of our earliest yeara in the first classical school 
to the principal college at our leading univeraity, and we do not recol- 
lect, though the matiter was a, clei^yman, that anv remarks of the kind 
we refer to, were ever made in our hearing. We think that a truly 
Christian tutor, who of course, would be solicitous to do his duly, 
would take any classic writer, and make the work a text hook, frcnn 
which he might rationally, and with eflect, enforce on his youthful 
charge, not a lew of the great sentiments of morals and religion. With- 
out such a plan, we fear, the reading of the classics will be productive 
of much mischief to IndividualB, and to society. 

Mote fully to explain what we mean, let us suppose a truly Chris- 
tian teacher to have been tlw tutor of Alexander, instead of Aristotle: 
suppose we could have visited the master and his pupil whilat engaged 
ia reading the first of the Greek poets, we should certainly have heard 
the teacher painting out the melody, and the majesty of the diction, 
and of the verse ; we should have been delighted whilst he dilated on 
the propriety and elegance of the metaphors and comparisoaa em- 
ployed ty the poet; and on the coasucomate beauty of many of the 
descriptive passages. But such a tutor would have utterly condemned 
the cruet, revengeful, and warlike spirit, which breathes throughout 
this wonderful production. He would, no doubt, have warmly incul- 
cated the god-like virtues of humanity, forgiveness, and benevolence. 
And, if his pupil had been docile, we might reasonably have expected, 
that, instead of unjustly invading the dominious of others, Alexander 
might have nobly employed bis life, in being an Allied in his own; 
instead of inhumanly dragging the governor of a town, as he did, 
bound to his chariot, in imitation of Achilles ; that he would have 
made him an illustrious instance of liis clemency ; and that, instead of 
making it the business of his whole existence to subdue and destrcff 
his fellow creatures, it would, on the contrary, have been the aununit 
of bis noble ambition, to be hailed as the benefactor and father of 
mankind. 

We are confirmed in these views, by the remarks of a profound, wi- ' 
ginal, living writer. " ^V^lO can tell,'' says he, " bow much that pas- 
sion fqr war, which, from the universality of its prevalence, I0|e)lt 
seem inseparable from the nature of man, may. In the civilized wi^^»i 
have beenreinforcedhj the enthusiastic admirdtioas with which ypung 
men have read Homer, and Bimilar poets, whose genius transfiitltfp 
what ia, and ought always to appear, purely horrid, into an aspect ^f 
grandeur ? Yet the reader of Homer will find the mightiest atrUQ 
of poetry employed to represent ferocious courage ; and those wliolmt. 
not possess it, as worthy of their fate — to be trodden in^ the jduiu 
He wiU he taught, — at least it will not be the fault of the poet, if JiC 
be not taught, — to forgive a heroic spirit for finding the sweetest lux- 
ury in insulting dying pangs, and imagining the tears and despair oif , 
distatjt parents and wives. He wJH be incessantly called on fo wor- 
ship revenge, the real divinity of the Iliad, in comparison qf ^Iii(^ 
the thunderer of Olympus is but a despicable pretender to power- 
He will he taught, that the most enviable and glorious life, is that^to. 
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which th« greatest number of other lives are made a Bacritice ; audi J 
diat it is noble in a hero, to prefer evea a short life, attended by this 
ftiicity, to a long one, which should permit alonger life also to others.*" 
We can scarcely think of any thing more justly to be censuied, 
than for a tutor to lead his pupils through the Iliad, and not point 
out the furious, detestable, and uuchristiau spirit and temper of tha' 
heroes, and even of the Gods, whose charactera are delineated iu that- I 
surprising performance ; and not enforce on them the pacific, benign^' ] 
rational, and infinitely superior doctrines and precepts of DiviDe Bet i 
velation. If we were to guide a company of youths through the &eH> I 
of Watei'loo, we should not think we had done our duty, when wfc.< 
had pointed out to them, the position of the contending armies ; the I 
spot where the battle commenced ; the ground where the main shoob' i 
of the conflict was endured, where battalions perished after battalionsj' 1 
the eminence from whence Napoleon beheld the fatal struggle ; and' I 
the places at which the Prusaiana entered the bloody plaina, and do-' 
cided the eventM day ; no, — we could not visit such a scone merely 
to do so, or to eulogize the victors ; amidst the hillocks covering the 
multitudes of the dead, we would have denounced, with glowing elo- 
quence, could we have commanded it, the accursed fg^stem of war, 
which had cut off, as in a moment, so many of pur race ; which had 
blasted all the fondest hopes of ao many mothers ; which had made 
so many wives widows, and so many children fatherless : we would 
lulve feelingly uttered the lines of the inilignant philanthropist, 

K" One imirder makes a villain ! Millions, 
A hero! Princes are pririles'd ti)](ill, '" I 

' And Dumberfi Eanctify the orime." '' I 

tH such a scene, we would have shewn, most convincingly and in- 
cbntrovertibly, not only the horrible iniquity of war, but the policy, 
rationality, and imperative duty, of setthng both national and private' 
difierences by arbitration. 

li' the mind of the tutor were well informed, and if he were pro- 
perly alive to the importance of his charge, and the greatness of his 
responsibility, he would scarcely find a page of a classic which would 
not ftirnish him with the opportunity of denouucing some vice, of 
recommending some virtue, or of enforcing some religious truth. 
We do not mean, that he should deliver long, studied discourses on 
snch occasions, hut brief, pithy, striking, and comprehensive remarks, 
such as could not fail, by the Divine blessing, to find a place in the 
memory, to impress the heart, and to regulate the life. , 

In reading the classics, the pupils should, we think, be often asked," 
wtat, iu the portion they have been examining, they regard as eoocl ■ 
or bad, or true or false; and what they think should be imitated or" 
avoided. And it would have a beneficial eSect, if they were some- 
times to write brief reviews of what they consider as blamable or praise- 
worthy, in the leading characters of antiquity. In all cases it would be. 
la^dskblc in the tutor, to show the vast superiority of the principle^ , 
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Amidst the monstraus absurdities oT the mythology, whicli is every 
whore obtruded on us in the cliissics, we would often show amonw our 
pupils, how Uttle reason there is for suppoaing, that we should haverbeen 
auj wiser than the great men of Greece and Rome, aato our knowledge 
of the only First Cause, of man, or of hia destiny ; or, than our ancea- 
toratbe dniids were,withoutDivineBevelation. For though it is true 
that our Deistical, do not abound with such foolish views of things aa 
the Pagan writere, they owe it, not to any superiority of genius over 
a Cicero, or a Socrates, but to the discoveries of the very volume 
which they reject. For, aa Mr. Locke justly remarks, "Everyone 
may observe a great many truths which he receives at first from, ottters, 
and readily assents to, as consonant to reason, which he would have 
fomid it hard, or beyond his strength, to have discovered bimself. 
Native and original troth is not so easily wrought out of the mine, aa 
we who have it deUvered ready dug and faHhioned to our hands, aro 
apt to imagine." 

The frequency, with which a mere rabble of deities are introduced 
to our notice in the classic pages, might naturally lead to the mention 
of some of those beautiful and subhme Scriptures which describe the 
glorious character of the one Uvmg and true God. 

The combats of the gladiators, in which men lulled one another 
for the amusement of the public, a spectacle which no people would 
now endure, and which no auditory could be foimd to witness ; and 
the shocking description of the general state of manners even in 
Rome, aa described in the orations of Cicero, might very natuially 
lead the tutor to contrast the superiority of the arrangements of mo- 
dern poUty, and to ascribe them to the diffusion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the true source ; since these Holy writings have given men a 
more just view of their true interest, and have gradually influenced 
them practically to adopt those measures which will be beneficial to 
the whole community. 

To give one more example of what we mean ; if, in course of clas- 
sical reading, those passages of "Virgil should come under examina- 
tion, which have a rrference to futurity, in which the poet describes 
the Elyaian fields, or the state of the virtuous ; and the state of (ha 
wicked, who, he sayB, are enjoined various penances : — 
" And some we hung to bleach upon tie wind; 
Some plung'd. in waleis, others purged in fires," 
through the period of a thousand years, when they again ret 
earth, to inhabit some new body : surely, on reading such ps 
as these, the tutor should not fail to show the nobler views, ye 
infinite superiority of the Christian system on tliis most interestiM 
Mid all-important topic. With emotions of elevated delight, of trfiicE 
none but a good man could be conscious, he would enlarge on the 
excellencioa of that Gospel, which, to use its own expressive language, 
" has brought life and immortality to hgbt.'' 

Should Uiese few hints, on an important subject, he 1 
d^ee useful to those who are entering on the work of tuitipi^j 
should be gratified, ' 

SoatAtoHplmi. 



FELLENBERG'S SYSTEM. 

( Continued fnfm}«igc 2S0j 

QtniUENCE OP PHYSICAL EBUCATIOS OS THE MISB AND CHARACTER. 

_^Jno point excitea atronger interest in the minds oF those acquainted^ i 
ynih the ayatem pursued at Hofwyl than the connection of physical' 
education with intellectual improvement. It is universally admitted 
that the mind can never be capable of exerting all its energy, unless 
the body is in a state of health. It is frequently foirad, that a defect 
which appears to be simply intellectual or moral, is connected with a 
morbid or imperfect state of the body, or a want of harmony betweoi 
the various portions of the system ; and that cheerfulness may even 
depend upon a slight variation of food. Indolence, Fellenberg has 
found by experience, is so directly opposed to the natural dispositioli 
of young persons, that unless it is the consequence of a bad educa* 
tion, it is ^most invariably connected with some physical defect. H^ 
Las often found it yield to the invigorating effects of the cold bath, or 
exercise in the open air ; or when it is the result of preponderance of 
the animal system, it has been relieved by interposing an unusual pro- 
portion of esercise between the hours of study, and thus rousing the 
body from that torpor which benumbed the faculties of the mind. 

The habit of wandering from one subject to another, which so often 
^ves rise to useless remonatrances, and still more useless punishments, 
IS frequently connected with debility or disorder of the nervous sys- 
tern, arising &ora natural constitution, from rapid growth, or from, 
previous excessive exertion. It can only be remedied gradually, by 
careful attention to the degree and methods of occupation, and to the 
means just mentioned. To the same causes may often be traced that 
impatience and irritability of temper which so often sours domestic 
happiness, and at every turn throws a bitter drug into the cup o? 
enjoyment. 1 

II is the object of the physical education given at-Hofwyl to remove 
the causes which produce these and similar evils, by exercise in the open 
air, and by engaging the pupils in the pleasing labours of their httlte 
gardens. Thus they insensibly lose these constitutional predisposi- 
tions, or they are prevented from being formed. But these exercises 
have also a teudency to form and improve the character in a variety of 
remects : they lead the idle to habits of occupution and iudustry by 
the attraction of an employment adapted to their taste; ihey cultivate 
tl(^ habit of perseverance in accomplishing their objects, and in work- 
ing out the ends of their designs ; they inspire with courage and en- 
terprise, by teaching the pupil how much may be accomplished by 
«'flbrt, patience, and perseverance; they invigorate his resolution in 
sabdhing himself, and struggling with difficulties, and in producing 
that force of will, for want of which so many men of the best princi- 

J]£s , and attainments fall a sacrifice to the temptations around than, 
hil even to the persuasions of others. At the same time they fiimisb 
hiin with a lesson of caution and prudence, by the habit they produce 
of oonsidering the object to be accomphshed, of measuring his ' own 
strength, and of devising tbe beat means of bringing it into action. 
yoL. \,—June, 1835. 
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The care of their little garden spots in the Autumn and the Spring, 
fumifih also useful lessonx of foresight and calculation. It is interest- 
ing to see thmu in the Autumn, collecting and placing in a green-house 
provided for that purpose, such plants as cannot sustain the cold — 
putting their hot-bed and other ornamental shrubs, which might be 
injured by the weather, under shelter, or heaping up the earth in such 
a marmcr that it may be penetrated and mellowed by the snows of 
winter and the influence of the air. In all these occupationB the 
children labour with the greatest interest and delight ; and the fond- 
ness with which they watuh over the progress of their little estates, 
shows bow well tlie plan is adapted to the nature and constitution of 
man. 

Their annual joumies to the mountains seem not only to inure 
their bodies to hardship, but to accustom them to self-denial. They 
give them the experience of tbe vicissitudes of life, and present some 
of its shadows, of such a depth as is suited to prove the courage and 
call forth the energies of youth without oppressing them. They form 
in spirit a kind of preparation adapted to their strength, for the real 
evils and privations of life. They also serve to enlarge their views of 
mankind in their individual character and in their social rektiooa. 
They are made familiar with the modes of life of the various classes 
of the community, and have collected the materials for those compa- 
risons, which are so necessary to enable us to appreciate duly our own 
situation and circumstances. 

One object continually kept in view is, to enable them to acquire 
the mechanical habit of all those exterior forms which are necessary in 
life. These depend much more on habit than on the intellecttial and 
moral character, and yet are important to usefulness. On this sub- 
ject, Fellenber^ observes — " They should be especially accustomed to 
maintain tbe cleanliness bo indispensable to health. An unpretending 
decencyof dress and deportment should be rendered as familiar to them 
as the air they breathe. They should never be left to experience embar- 
rassment of feeling for want of them, as it often happens to men of 
great merit and learning, when they are suddenly called upon to com- 
ply with forms to which they were not early habituated. It is lameata- 
ble that many good men have the weakness rather to make pretensions 
to cynicism, as if it were an inseparable companion of great minds, 
because here and there an individual of this character has not given 
himself the trouble to throw off the disagreeable garb which coocealj 
his merit. 

EXTERKAL MRINS OF MORAL EHUCATIOH. 

Tellenberg does not forget how much the character of llie indivi- 
dual depends upon the circumstances which surround him. The 
round of daily events which forms the moral atmosphere in which the 
pupil "lives, and moves, and has his being," is endeavoured to be ren- 
dered as pure and as far removed from tne influence of vice as possi- 
ble. Thus the character of every individual attached to the estaoliBh- 
ment, domestics and workmen, as well as teachers, is carefully aacer- 
twned as tar as it can be, before they are received. Similar caution 
is used with regard to pupils : none are received without testi 
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. f good character. None are suffered to remain, who, after trial of 
Sie usual discipline, continue to exhibit examples of vice. The latter 
reg^ulatioD aemns, at first sight, scarcely eonsistent with the benevo- 
lence which should direct such an eHtablishraent. It seems uniind 
to exclude from such means of improvement theimhappypersons who 
are mo^t in need of its privileges. But on the other hand, it is contrary 
to sound judgment, to mingle those infected with a mahgnant and 
contagious disease, with such as enjoy health. They should not, in- 
deed be neglected, but they should be provided for, not in a house of 
education, but in a moral hospital. We have need of suoh hospitaU 
Ibr those corrupted with vice, as really as of lazarettos for those in- 
fected with disease. At the same time, Felieuherg does not expect to 
exclude entirely from the model of providential education which he 
proposes for imitation, those means which evil example and their re- 
sults afford, for enabling us to see more fully the nature and conse- 
quences of transgression. On the contrary, he finds that the view of 
those who bring on themselves the disapprobation, the dislike, or con- 
tempt of tlieir companions, or the displeasure and reproof of their pre- 
ceptors by their fiiulta, has often a more powerful influence on the 
minds of others, than any theoretical instruction ; but he finds, un- 
happily, that with every precaution which the educator can employ, 
a sufficient number of such examples will remain for this purpose ; 
nay, enough to demand all his vigilance, in order to prevent the ill- 
disposed from exerting an influence on the public opinion. In order 
to pregerve the purity of the pupil's sphere of observation, the books 
which are put into his hands are as important as the examples which' 
surround him. None are left within his reach without being first 
submitted to the most careful examination, and excluding all which 
his ^e or tlisposition may render dangerous or dubious in their in- 
fluence. Unless this is done, all other efforts may be rendered of no ef- 
fect, and the mind may be warped, the imagination gradually heated 
or corrupted, before we can perceive or remedy tlie evil. lie beheves 
also, tliat it is not useful to read many works besides those which de- 
serve to be studied in the early period of youth. 

Fellenberg also attaches great importance to unity of action and me- 
thod in education. He does not intend that instructors, any more 
tiian pupils, should slavishly imitate a single model, or aim at an 
identity which can only be personal ; on the contrary, that variety in 
the modes of thinking and instruction which stimiilates tbe mind of 
the pupil to examination, selection, and originality, la one of the great 
advantages of piiblic institutions. The contact with a number of in- , 
fftructoTs not only enlarges the sphere of experience of the pupil, and 
fiiroishes him more numerous points of comparison, but prevents his 
becoming the servile copy of any individual- At the same time it is 
of the tirst importance, that the course of moral education and disci- 
pline should possess absolute unity, that the pupil should always know 
wh&t he is to expect ; should be accustomed ia the same method o£ 
treatment, and should never be able to conceal his faults, or escape 
punishment or self-accnsation. amidst a diversity of opinion among 
those who have the charge of him. Kach individual should fwl a 
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Biired ol' being sirenffthened and assisted in his eflbrts by the rest, and 
the assctciation should be able to reckon on the ca-operalion of each 
individual in the general sjetem adopted. 

This co-operation ia eapeciaUy important in giving a particular di- 
rection to an individual character, or in correcting a particular fault. 
When a pupil is reminded of a particular defect, or prompted to a 

f articular duty by several of his inatructotB, the vanity which would 
ead him to doubt or resist is overcome, and that conviction of the 
importance of the guilt they reprove, or the course they recommend, 
in produced, which is the first step to improvemeut, We have been sur- 
prised to see a proud spirit of self-conceit reduced by such means in 
a few days to comparative humility, yet without a degrading sense of 
shame, and commencing an entirely new course. On the other hand, 
so long as the offender finds refuge in the approbation or indifi'ereaice 
of one of those to whom his fault may be visible, his pride often sus- 
tains him and renders liim inacceasifale to the remonstrances of all 
the rest. 

The pubhc opinion of the pupils is also employed as an inBtrmnent 
of restraint and government. It is established in the same gradual 
manner as the habits of the school. It is developed and strengthened 
by various branches of study, and especially by that of history and 
by the public assranblies of the pupils. 

The effort is made to excite in the pupils, that public spirit which 
seeks to exclude every thing improper Irom the sphere of its influence, 
in order to preserve the order and tranquillity of all. In the iame 
manner the attempt is made to inspire a class, with a desire to attain 
the object proposed in their lessons, and a spirit of opposition to all 
that disorder and idleness, which may Interrupt or embarrass the 
course of instruction or retard their progress. They are led to unite 
in assisting the feeble, stimulating the idle, and discountenancing the 
disorderly. An influence of this kind once established, with dne atr 
tention and oversight, will often accomplish more than all the remon- 
strances and discipline of the teacher. The pupil can seldom resist 
the force of truth, when he finds himself condemned by the common 
voice of his companions, and is of^n more humbled by this censoie 
from his equals, than by any of the admonitions of his auperiora. 

MEANS AKD METHODS. 

Unceasing vigUance in every detail of education is conspicuous at 
Hofwyl: every suitable occasion is seized to impress moral and reli^- 
ons principles, and to point out the inevitable resulta of bad conduct; 
the native loveliness oi virtue, and the horrid deformity of vice, aie 
set forth in the most bvely colours, atall "convenient seaaona." A 
course of watchful and familiar intercourse is entered upon by the 
Educators, who thus not only learn the character of their pupils, 
but have abundant opportunities of inspiring them with confidence 
and affection, which are the great instruments of government and 
disciphne in the institutions of FeUenberg. 

It is one of the maxims of the founder of the establishment, that 
" the Educator should be like the Saviour, the child's best friend, and 



hifl tyrant ;" and thus the inatructor, inBtend of rej^iilsing the pupfl^ ^ 
^ s his coDtidence; he leads him to disclose hiH tee]lDgB,Eiiid thus 
to lay himself open to the observation and correction of him, whom 
he leama to regard as a friendly cidviser, and not an arbitrary master. 
The educator is required to be perfect master of himself, and mild 
means are invariably apphed. and these only to puerile fiiulls. If a 
pupil should repeat a childish fault twenty times, the preceptor would 
remind him of it as often with perfect calmness, and assure him with 
the same aspect that his reproof shall be repeated twenty times more 
if necessary. This perpetual repetition becomes more paiufiil to the 
pupil than a momentary punishment. He becomes weary of tis 
&ult, and these measures often succeed where others have entirely 
failed. On the other hand, the pain inflicted either by corporal pu- 
niahnient or by those shocks to the feelings, produced by severity of 
manners, agitates the offender so much that his reason no longer acts 
calmly. The effect passes by, and in its place we often find the re- 
action of wounded pride, or disappointed ajipetite, exciting only anger 
at the executioner, instead of pemtence for Uie iatilt. 

In short the educator of Hofwyl, endeavours to possess and che- 
rish the genuine paternal spirit towards his pupils. It is interwoven' 
with all his instructions, with all his requisitions, with all his treat- 
ment. This spirit the pupils fail not to discover, and it almost inva- 
riably awakens a corresponding filial regard on their part. Thus be 
U always the spectator, and often the companion of their sports. He 
avoids that austerity which keeps them at a distance, and reudera 
confidence impossible without descending to that fcmiliarity, which 
might impair the respect which is their due ; and while care is taken 
never to treat the child as a plaything, by that fondling which is too 
often considered the evidence of affection, and thus reduce him to 
the level of a favourite animal ; the teacher o^en assumes the infan- 
tile character, and, like Henry of France, would even become the 
horse of the child, if necessity seemed to demand it. 

With all this it is no leas found necessary to imitate at times, and 
for grand purposes, the occasional course of Divine Providence in 
preremptory orders, grounded on that superior knowledge, and en- I 
forced by tiieir authority and superior power, and thus the pupil ii 
taught the duty, and the habit is formed of exercising implicit confi- 
dence in those under whom he is placed, and uiiconditionail obedience 
to their commands when they are absolute, even when he cannot see 
the reason. But it is not less the object in modifying tiie character 
to engage the pupil himself in the task : force, compulsion, reach 
only the exterior ; the heart, the character remains unchanged — ^the 
disposition suppressed by such means only wants a favourable oppra'- 
tunity to develope itself anew. Coercion can with propriety only be 
employed to restrain open violence, or obstinate resistance to public 
order; or in coses where the resolution of the pupil is so enleebled 
by habit, or the strength of a propensity is so great that he requires ex- 
terior aid. It has more than once occurred at Hofwyl, that pupils in 
ibese circumstances from the habit of being treated with miidnesa, and 
from feelingconfidence iuBteadof fear of their educators, have beeuled to 
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solicit the aid or diedpline of which they i'elt the need, or whose gooj 
effects they h&ve seen m the CEwe of othere. But in genera) the pupil 
is Uught and required to govern himself, to exercise one sentinitent in 
correcting another. He is made to feel a responsihility to himsell', 
and to regard his educator only as a master, whose duty it is to warn 
him of his faults and bis dangers, but who imposes no arbitrary r&- 
straiols, and exerts no despotic power which ean interfere with bis 
natural liberty. Indeed, after establishing the system of precaution 
and vigilant superintendence we have described, Fellenberg considers 
it as indispeusibly necessFiry to respect the hberty of the pupil, 
and to permit him to act, if we wish to discover how he ia disposed 
to act, or to aid him in correcting himself Nay more, ailer surround- 
ing him with the circumstances described, which shut out as much 
as possible direct seduction and positive eKBtnplea of evil, he leaves 
him to the influence of such objects and causes fitted to excite his 

Eropenaities, as he will ordinarily encounter in the world, and allows 
im to exhibit his character so far as his own immediate safety, or 
that of thoie around him, ia not endangered. Without some previous 
trial, or examination of this kind, the system pursued at Hofwyl 
would be far from perfect ; but this ia consistent with Fellenberg's 
notion, that none of our fundamental and essential dispositions and 

fropenaities would have been implanted without some- valuable end. 
ndeed, the more narrowly ho examines the subject, the more will the 
educator be led to believe, that there is no one of these original prin- 
ciples in the human mind, aa It issued from the hands of the Creator, 
which in its just measure and proportion, and duly modified by others 
of a higher nature, will not contribute to the great end of our being, 
Tlie same desh^ of property, which in its excess becomes avarice, or 
produces fraud and theft, when duly restrained becomes frvgaSijf, 
and contributes uo less to the welfare of society, than to that of the 
individual. The wisdom of the serpent, properly employed for worthy 
objects, is as noble — as its kindred vice of cunning, is base, and not 
less necessary than the harmlessness of the dove. The same zeal and 
energy of character, which stimulated Saul of Tarsus to drag the 
followers of Christ to prison and to death, when duly directed, leJPaul 
to sacrifice his Ufe in the cause of religion and humanity. It is on 
these principles that the usual, regular, and frugal diet of Hotwyl, is 
on rare occasions exchanged for the luxuries and wines of a feast, 
and the pupil is left without the least restraint to indulge his propen- 
sities; but this is no dangerous departure from the usual salutary 
system of seclusion, from the view of and the indocemeuta to evil; 
for, by these means propensities are often discovered, whicii were not 
believed to exist in the individual. The feasts themselves and the de- 
corum which characterises them, afford highly interesting evidence, of 
the extent to which liberty may be granted, in connection with a pro- 
per system of education, and an illustration of the manner in whicli 
the pupils are prepared to use that unrestrained liberty, which they 
enjoy in life. On the same principle, the pocket money of the pupil 
is left entirely at his own disposal, with the condition, that he must 
altetwards give an account of the luannti* in ivhich he has spent it. 




nwatcliiug over the pupil in the circumBtinces calculated ta^ 
develope his character, that the most important part of the task of 
education consists ; a task which certainly requires the highest degree 
of wisdom, and which it would seem almost presumptuous in man to 
take, if Divine Providence had not imposed the task upon us, and 
given us a promise of the gracious assistance of the Holy Spirit to 
unite with our labours. In pursuing this course, Fellenljerg exerts 
and demands it vigilance that never sleeps, a perseverance that never 
fails, and a patience that never tires ; and insists that none should as- 
sume the important duties of an educator, who has not resolved to 
devote all his powers to their performance. He calls upon teachers 
to remember the declaration of onr Lord and Saviour, " Whoso offends 
one of these little ones, it were hetter for him that a millstone 
hanged ahout his neck, and that he were drowned hi the depths of I 
the sea." 

HEWABDS AND PUNISUMENTS. 

At Hofwjl, positive rewards and positive punishments are equally 
excluded. In the view of Fellenberg, they are calculated rather to 
injure thau improve the pupil's character, and therefore to impede 
rather than promote the great process of education. That they may 
excite to greater exertions, is beyoud all dispute ; but it is by appeal- 
ing to appetite, or avarice, or sdfishness, or vanity, and thus impair- 
ing the habits of self-government, of benevolence, and humani^, 
which it is our great business to strengthen. For the same reason, he 
conaiders it improper to excite emulation, and he considers that nonu 
of its good effects can atone for the envy and jealousy it so generallj^ 
produces, and the spirit of selfishness and pridewhich it necessarily not" 
rishes. There is neither first nor last at Hofwyl, neither rewards nc 
medals, nor prizes, nor punishments which have humiliation for th(9^ 
object ; in short, all that train of measures, all that apparatus desigi 
to address the love of glory, are entirely out of the question. Ei . ._ 
praise should be bestowed, in the opinion of Fellenberg, very cau- ^ 
tiously. The approbation, the friendship of his teacher, and his most 
estimable companions, will he enough for a pupil of a generous mind. 
In a mind not capable of being excited by these testimonials of suc- 
cess, moie distinct expressions would often rouse tmworthy feelings, 
and encourage a vanity which would he more destructive than the in- 
dolence it is designed to remedy. 

lu reference to punishments generally, the pupil is left as much as 
possible to correct himself, by letting him feel the necessary conse- 
quences of his fault, when they are not dangerous, and when previous 
warning has not been sufficient to restrain him. The pain, or indispo- 
sition, which results from these little follies, and excesses, and imprU' 
dences, is the best, aud often itie only means of leading him to 
reel himself. 

The pubhc notice of a fault often repeated, is obviously necessai 
BE a means of warning- others against it, and preventing (he eviT 
fluence of the example at tlie same time. In the same manner, 
gleet of studies, or conduct, which delays or interrupts the ^ 
greea of others^ oeceBBarily demands, on theii account, the exclusii 
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of the pupil from his class, anil inflicts a penalty, whose equity he 
cannot contest, and which he naually feds very deeply. 

When the habit of Emit is such as to be dangerous to others in its 
effett, or as an example, it becomes equally necessary to exclude the 
pupil from the amusementB of liis compsnions; or in cases still more 
serious, to place him in a separate building, under the constant ob- 
servation of some one to whose charge he is committed. This is 
usuiilly the highest degree of punishment which is requisite. If this 
fails, and the fault has assumed the form of a confirmed habit, it is 
usually deemed necessary to remove the pupil entirely from the esta- 
blishment. 

The orbitrary and violent puniahmeTits which appear to have no 
other source than the will of the master, and too ott«i seem to be 
dictated by the passions, are, in the view of Pellcnberg, the causes 
of aeriouB injury to the character, although thej' may be effectual in 
repressing the exterior defects of the popu. They often excite pas- 
sions incomparably worse than tlie fault they are designed to Correct, 
and strengthen them, by calling them frequently into exercise. When 
they exeit an influence, they only accustom the pupil to act from the 
lowest motives, the fear of his fellow-mau and of physical psio, and 
thus debase instead of elevating his character. But still, reUeoberg 
concedes in theory and in practice, that oorpored punishment is oeea- 
Hionaily, tlumgh Tardy necessar,'/. Those who have been long accus- 
tomed to this method of discipline, often prove intractable widiont 
its use, until they have began to imbibe the spirit, which reigns in the 
institution. Serious faults also, which result from violent passions, 
should be repelled with the corresponding force at the moment, in 
ordej that a deep impression of physical pain may be associated with 
them, and serve as a check when e^ccitement of this kind begins anew. 
It is also sometimes necessary to give a physical shock of this kind, as 
a counterpoise to strong propensities or long established habits, as 
a means of arousing the pupil from that drowsy irresolution which is 
frequently the greatest obstacle to reformation. 

But speaking in general terms, the methods pursued at Hofwyt to 
enforce obedience and ensure application, arc the most simple, nuld, 
and natural. It requires, in the absence of the usual stimulants, 
extraordinary care, and attention, and labour on the part of the edu- 
cators, and this is afforded ivith an unceasing perseverance and pa- 
tience : and the pupils who are, after all, the best judges of this influ- 
ence, exhibit in their conduct, and testify by their improvement, that 
the means taken are of the most wholesome and effectual kind. 
The fihal affection which seeks to gratify the anxious wish of a tender 
parent, the habitual love of truth, the sense of duty which reigns 
paramount in the community, are the principal means used in a well- 
combined system of education, and are most conspicuous at HofwyL 

CtiSSICAL INSTKUCTrOS. 

It was a defect in Pestalozzi'a institution, that the classics were 
held in too inferior alight; at Hofwyl, however, the same defect does 
not exist, ample means being provided for at least a very comptf 
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sive knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, for which six years 
is considered a proper period, the two first to be employed in Latin, 
and the four last in Latin and Greek united. In both languages, three 
or four months are spent in a thorough study of the inflections and 
forms of words, not in the abstract barely, but with exercises in 
brief phrases, both written and spoken. It is the aim to make pupils 
learn rules by discoveriri^ them t?iemselves, in a series of examples 
that are given, rather than by committing them mechanically to 
memory. No classical author is taken up as a regular study, until 
after eight months, or a year, spent in elementary exercises. The 
following are the general principles which direct the course of instruc- 
tion : — Care is taken to produce interest and animation in every part 
of the course ; and for this purpose, no branch of classical study is 
pursued so long, and monotonously, as to make it tedious. About 
half an hour of every recitation is occupied with grammar or compo- 
sition, and half with translation. 

Beading is of two kinds — slow, and rapid ; the former being de- 
signed to afford time for illustration, and the latter to give scholars 
facility in translation. All allusions to history, geography, mythology, 
or antiquities are carefully observed, and explained ; not only as a 
means of conveying the knowledge necessary to understand the au- 
thor, but in order to interest the pupil. The walls of the classical 
recitation room are covered with maps, plans, and figures, for illus- 
trations of this kind, as well as with tables of grammatical forms. 

No author is read in course, but those passages only are selected 
for translation which will interest the pupil ; every thing of an im- 
moral tendency, or calculated to excite the passions, as in some por- 
tions of the Eclogues, and in the account of Cataline's wars, is care- 
fully avoided. 

The comparison of forms of sentences, and of words with each 
other, and with those of other languages, is deemed a rich source of 
illustration and interest. Logical analysis is found to be another 
important means of instructing and improving pupils. For this pur- 
pose, the train of thought, and the course of argument of the author 
studied, is examined, and pupils must be made to recapitulate. Beau- 
ties are pointed out to them ; but, in general, ideas are rather 
.elicited than communicated. Latin is now studied first ; some years 
ago the Greek was first acquh'ed. The plan of the Latin course, as 
at present pursued in the institution, is according to the documents 
prepared by the professors, of which there is an unusual large num- 
ber, as follows : 

Instruction in this language is divided into 4 courses — 

1. Elementary Instruction and Reading. 

2. Livy and Sallust. 

3. Selections from Cicero and the Poets. 

4. Tacitus. 

The instruction in Latin embraces three subjects, viz. grammar, 
;reading of authors, and practical exercises; which are continued 
through every division of the courses in connection with each other. 

TJie first, or elementary, course, generally occupies two years. 

Vol. l.-^JunCy l635. a a a 
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e year and a half, is chiefly spent in read- 

ipied with reading 
ia grammar and 

devoted to the read- 
grammar ; the tnoBt 



The second foiirae, of 
ingLivy and SalluBt, 

The tiiird course, of two and a half years, i 
Cicero, with Virgil aiid Horace; with 

The fourth course, of one year and a half, 
ing of Tacitus, and continuation of Horace, n 

difficult portions of syntax ; Latin style ; exercises upon original, 
and pecuUar phrases. 

GREEK. 

The period assigned to the study of the Greek language, in connec- 
tion with a regular course of other studies is six years — four lessont 
weekly ; and the period of study is divided into two principal courses. 
1st. The elementary course of four years, in which the forms occum 
the attention chiefly. 2nd. The higher course, in which syntax is toe 
principal subject of study. 

ELEMBNT4RY COUttSE. 

In the elementary course, three months are allowed, for exercises in 
ptirases and forms, including quantity and accent : six months to the 
attic forms (not poetical) ; the principal rules of quantily and accent: 
three months in the poetic forms, according to the methods of Thierscli 
on the Homeric dialect, and a preparation hy a knowledge of Homeric 
words, and of poetical variation, forthestutiy of Homer itself. Selec- 
tions from the Odyssey are now read, and particular lessong are con- 
nected with it, to exhibit the forms of the language, and translations 
are made from the mother language into Greek, bix lessons are then 
given weekly ; four of Homer and two of grammar. Select portions 
of Herodotus and of the Iliad follow. The regular reading of Homer 
is now completed, the study of poetical language perfected, and the 
grammatical exercises continued in connection widi the philosophy 
of language. 

HIGHER COURSE. 

The Greek language developes itself in the following order : poetiy, 
history, oratory, and philosophy, and the course of instruction follows 
it. 

The first two years are spent in history and poetry ; the nest year 
and hall', in eloquence ; and the following year and half, in philoaophy. 
1st Division, attic history and poetry, selections Irom Xenophon; a 
rigid course of Greek syntax ; Thucydides alone ; Thucydides with a 
tragic poet ; introduction to tragedies, practical preparation and exer- 
cises — selections from tragedies — tragic poets alone — j^chylusand So- 
phocles, three or four lessons weekly. 2nd Division, attic eloq 
selected speeches from Thucydides, and the philosophy of 
thenes — syntax exercises: 3rd Division, philosophy — Plato, ' 

MOHAL IBSTRUCTION. 

Fellenbeig regards religious instruction as the principal — 
essential part of education ; to which all the others are only auidliaiieB. 
Thus he deems that every branch of study, evei7 exercise, and evaty 
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amusement, should coDtribute to this great end. He viewa religion and 
morality as too intimately connected to bethe subjecta of distinct course* 
of instruction ; and it would be no less unreasonable than hazaid- 
ouB, to present faith without the duties which it involves, than morality 
without its highest sanction. At Hofwyl, the natural evidences of re- 
ligion go in unison with the revealed will of God, Every appearance 
of nature, which exhibits the wisdom, goodness, and power of God, 
with the aid of a faithful conducting hand, will bring the child 
continuaUy nearer to the invisible Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor ; 
and lead him gradually to the most delightful relations with the 
Most High : eveiy favourable moment is seized to lead the pupil to 
reflect on the superiority of the worlis of God over the works of man, 
in their beauty and perfection, and in the display of skill and wisdom 
which they exhibit. When the mind is once filled with this idea, 
the transition is natural and easy, {rom the human manufacturer to 
the Divine Creator; from the imperfections which mark all the pro- 
ductions of the one, to whom all materials are furnished, in compari- 
son with the inimitable perfection which shines in all the works of 
Him who maketh all things out of nothing. 

" In proportion,"' says Fellenberg, " as the coDscience becomes 
awakened and attentive, we must lead the pupil by means of its voice 
to the Supreme Judge, and to an intimate consciousness of the exist- 
ence of the Deity. As he proceeds, we must direct his attention to 
that which passes witliin himself, and lead him to observe with won- 
der and adoration, the infinitely kind and wise hand, whose operation 
he cannot but perceive in many events of life, but which still leaves 
hia freedom of action untouched and unrestrained. But right and 
wrong, the beauty of the one, aud the hideousoess of the other, can 
never be learned by a child, as abstract truths." 

" Without the relation of man with mau," says Fellenberg, "the 
moral law not only has no application, but is not evea fully compre- 
hended. We may become acceBsible to the voice of the law, which 
regulates our intercourse with our fellow men, only so far as they ap- 
pear before us. They may be presented to us either in the commerce 
of life, or bymeana of historical and biographicaldescriptions. With- 
out such points of comparison, we have no means of farming a just 
estimate of a particular character, and it is not until we have examin- 
ed numbers of the most noble and excellent beings of the earth, that 
we are capable of forming anj-thing lilte a just estimate of the resplen- 
dent moral glory of our Saviour." 

The pupil is taught in that little world of children, in which he 
lives and acts, to look for every example of abstract truths. The oc- 
currence of the day, the errors, and the faihngs of themselves, the 
spirit which has reigned in their studies and in their amusemeutai 
are taken as tliemes of observation, tending to establish some moral ' 
principle, or illustrate the effects of some course of conduct. And 
thus the pupil is prepared to observe man, in a more extended sphere 
of action, and to reason and judge without embarrassment concern- 
ing more important relations, and the great events of history. It is 
only a wider and more important iield, and one which furnishes occa- 
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sion for the illustration of every truth, and every duty of morality 
and religion. Thus the Old Testament is taken to give due per- 
ceptions of God, in the representation it contains of the Patriarchs, 
in their intercourse with the Invisible — the Most High — the Most 
Holy. By means of these ample and living historical representations, 
the existence of God, and his relations with men, are first firmly es- 
tahlished in the conviction of the pupil, and the various ideas he ac- 
quires, arrange themselves around his premature conception of our 
Heavenly Father. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Much has heen asserted detrimental to the religious instruction, 
strictly so called, afforded at Hofwyl ; but there is abundant evidence 
to prove that it is founded on the genuine spirit of Christianity, 
while at the same time it is equally applicable to the pupils of the 
various sects. Catholics, Greeks, Lutherans, and the Reformed, which 
are found in this Institution. In establishing the Institution for all 
sects, Fellenberg seems bound to cherish, rather than impair the reli- 
gion of their fathers, and therefore avoids all doctrinal instruction, 
which would excite doubts or hostility. It is intended rather to be a 
course of Christian morality, comprising the general duties we owe to 
God, as well as those towards man. He also considered it hazardous 
to present the difficult or mysterious doctrines of religion too early to 
the minds of children. In calling upon them to attend to subjects 
entirely beyond their comprehension, and incapable of application to 
their own circumstances, they acquire the habit either of listening 
with indifference to the most important of subjects, or of employing 
words without ideas, both equally pernicious to their intellectual 
improvement and their religious feeling. 

In every manner in which religion is taught, action is expected to 
follow instruction ; that practice should be ultimately connected with 
theory ; that the pupil may never be left to consider his religious senti- 
ments as a thing separated from his ordinary life. 

But in addition to this elementary and practical course, the pupil is 
consigned to a clergyman of his own church, whose daily duty is to 
introduce him to the doctrines of Christianity as professed .by his 
parents. The portions of scripture history are continued or renewed, 
and passages are committed to memory. Portions or books of the 
scriptures are next read and explained in a critical manner. A sum- 
mary of Christian doctrines and duties expressed in the most simple 
scripture language concludes the instruction of the inferior classes. 

The higher classes study a more extended scriptural catechism of 
Christian doctrine, as connected with religion and morals. The ex- 
planation of the New Testament in Greek, and finally, general views 
of ecclesiastical history, complete the course of religious instruction. 

The public service of the Sabbath is conducted by Fellenberg and 
one of the clergymen alternately. Two religious lessons are given to 
each of the pupils during the week, and they are required to give an 
account of the discourse of the preceding Sunday, and receive explana- 
tions on points which may not have been mentioned. 

With those who are unwilling to receive religious lessons, no com- 
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pulsion is used. Time is given to overcome their prejudices, and 
soften their dispositions, and they are left to acquire gradually the 
spirit of the institution. 

Such is the course of religious instruction adopted by Fellenberg, 
to meet the wants and the prejudices of the various sects for which 
his institution has been opened,* It is a difficult thing to reconcile 
the differences of sect, but it is more difficult to please that inveterate 
spirit, which, on the ground of religious zeal, too often would brand 
with infamy the best and the noblest plans of doing good, and injure 
the cause of humanity and knowledge ; but Fellenberg has contended, 
and hitherto successfully, with his opponents ; and nothing has more 
contributed to this success, than the fearless, open, uncompromis- 
ing spirit with which he has advocated his principles. 

Such is a brief account of the Hofwyl establishment ; and how great 
an advantage would it be to society if establishments, conducted on 
the same principles, were existing in England — establishments, in 
which the theory of education should be brought to bear practically 
upon the duties, the concerns, and the avocations of life : where, in- 
stead of mere intellectual cultivation being afforded, the whole being of 
man, physical, mental, and moral, is put under judicious and scientific 
training. In the higher class of public schools, even now, the great- 
est defects exist ; among which, an exclusive devotion to the classics, 
to the detriment of the most really useful knowledge, is the most glaring 
in some of them, as Earl Fitzwilliam recently observed, at the open- 
ing of the West Riding Preparatory School : — " In the great Schools 
of England, a boy is not taught, at the present moment, even arithme- 
tic, as a part of school education ; and may positively pass through 
Eton, from the lowest grade to the highest, without knowing, as taught 
in the school, that two and two makeybMr.'* Still less are they taught 
the very lowest rudiments, of what is, in common parlance, called 
mathematical science ; while those branches of knowledge which ex- 
ercise a more direct and commanding influence upon the individual, 
and which would have the tendency to make him sensibly alive to the 
relations existing between himself and the various grades of society 
and the visible creation, appear to be studiously withlield. The ele- 
ments of physics, and the science of self-knowledge, are subjects not 
to be found in the Westminster, Eton, and Harrow vocabidary of in- 
struction. The higher class of children in this country are very often 
prepared, at a considerable expense, for the reception of more exten- 
sive knowledge ; they have been taught something of arithmetic and 
mathematics ; they have been grounded in the modern languages, and 
in that which was to be the superstructure of the ancient languages ; 
but these children when grown into adolescence, or rather manhood, 
not unfrequently come back, having forgotten all they learned at 
home, and acquired only a smattering of Greek and Latin as a sub- 
stitute for it. They have spent the best part of their time in becoming 
acquainted with, and imbibing an enthusiastic fondness for the semi- 
barbarism of that extraordinary people, the ancient Greeks ; and they 

• American Annals of Education, to which we are much indebted tor a series of 
Letters on the Principles of Fellenberjr. 
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Itecome impregnated witli their ferocity and crnelty ; and resid with, 
fresh delight, that one great hero dragged the dead body of his anta- 
gonist three times round a city, and that another pierced the hody of 
his ffli.' in a thousand places. And tliis is enough to account for that 
horrid system of flogging and severe corporal punishment, which exist 
in them, and which is a sufficient proof of how little their systems ate 
calculated to soften or improve the human heart. But we trust that 
a new era is ahout to conunence in education. The minds, not only 
of the enh^htened _/»«■, but of the powerful many, are evidently di- 
rected to it ; and positive knowledge will he required to be commu- 
tiicated, instead of the fleeting shadows of worldly instructioa. It will 
beheldindisputably just, that every one, whatever maybe his station, 
should be enabled to comprehend his true relations to the external 
world, and to his fellow creatures ; to know the dtgnitif inherent in 
him BB a moral and intellectual agent, and the propriety of aubmiUing 
to all the natural laws, physical, organic, moral, and intellectual ; to 
keep in view the ends of existence, and to feel that the meanest and 
the humblest are as useful and as noble as the proudest, while per- 
forming the duties of their calling. 

With regard to the agricultural school of Fellenberg, we look upon 
it as a model for tlie national schools of England to copy. The con- 
stitutions of these schools and the principles onwhich they are found- 
ed, will not allow the same latitude of religious opinion as at Hofwyl ; 
but this concerns not the introduction of the industrial part of it, 
and the assimilation of tbe purely secular instruction which might be 
given. It has been proved by lUr. John Hull, that an agricultural 
school, if put under a judicious manager, might be made to pay much 
of its own expense. In agricultural dintricta such schools would he 
highly serviceable, in preparing that portion of our population for the 
Allotment System. No school, whatever may be its system, should 
be wilhout a large garden, a.nA the government, in making their grants 
through tbe educational societies, ought to stipulate exjwessly for this 
as a condition. We have ourselves tried the plan, and can bear ample 
testimony to its excellent e^cts on the children, the parents of the 
children, and even the teacher. The rights of property are more 
clearly defined and understood, the meum and tuum principle is con- 
nected with moral obligation and equity. X.et such schools be eatab- 
luhed, affording also a broad, a comprehensive, and a useful educa- 
tion, by those who can cast away the foolish and miserable fear, that 
the poor can be ooer-educated, and the result we feel assured will be 
in the highest degree beneficial to the nation. It is with pleasure 
that we observe that an agricultural school, in accordance with the 
principles of Fellenberg, for the preparation of teachers, and for 
the instruction of the children in agricultural and other labour, ' 
already commenced with considerable promise 
hope at no distant period to be able to lay before 
tioular account of the workings and the effect 
and useful institution. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

LINES WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

^— ^— ^— *' And we shall meet, 

Where partings tears shall cease to flow : 

And, wnen I think thereon, almost I long to go,"** 

Why should we mourn the happy dead ? 

Why grieve, as though helow, 

Those yet were miugliDg in our cares, 

^Vho are as seraphs now ? 

Have they not gain'd their long-sought homes — 

That home they love the hest, 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling, 

And the weary are at rest?'* 

Was it well to tread the path 

That Christ had trod hefore, 

And cheerfully to hear the Cross 

That he so willing hore ? 

'Tis hetter far to share his crown, 

With him an equal guest — 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling, 

And the weary are at rest." 

Was it well to speak of peace. 

To search into distress — 

To make, hy hearing well our own, 

The woes of others less ? 

'Tis hetter far to see the soul 

From every pain released, 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling, 

And the weary are at rest." 

Was it well with hread of heaven 

To feed the hungry soul — 

To preach how grace, with mercy crownM, 

Shall fear no judgment scroll ? 

'Tis hetter far to hear that soul 

Invited to he hlest — 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling, 

And the weary are at rest." 

Tis hest to he where prayer and praise 

Are never faintly pour'd. 

And charity that knows no stain 

By heavenly hosts ador'd ; 

Where happiness shall light upon 

The many here distressed — 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling. 

And the weary are at rest:" 

And nothing heard from those we love 

That hoth would wish unsaid, 

And nothing from temptation more 

That we ourselves may dread. 

Oh then we are reposing 

Upon our Father's hreast — 

" Where the wicked cease from trouhling, 

And the weary are at rest." 
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TUE school-boy's CRY. 

Give us knowledge, g^ve us knowledge ; oh ! let this be our cry 
By day, by night, from year to year, and never let it die ; 
Reveal, from heaven's own book, our God, — implant in us his word, 
And let us know salvation too, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, why keep away the light ? 
Our God who made the sun to shine, gave with it sense of sight ; 
His noblest gift, that universe— of soul, and sense, and mind. 
He never gave for man to dare to keep it dark and blind. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, of number, form, and space. 
That we our way in life's rough road with certainty may trace ; 
That art may not o'er-reach us, nor sly cunning do us wrong ; 
That we may reckon cost and loss, and be in prudence strong. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, of our dear father-land, 
Oh ! tell us of the hero hearts, that stood a glorious baud, 
To guard their children's liberty, or hurl the tyrant down ; 
And dar'd to save, in days of strife, the altar and the throne. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, say how this sphere is made; 
Reveal the wonders of our God, in earth or heaven display'd : 
Oh ! tell us of the million stars, above in glory spread ; 
Oh ! tell us of the rocks and gems, in earth's aark secret bed. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, of nature and her laws. 
And lead us from our ignorance, to know the great First Cause ; 
That we may feel ourselves a part of the all-wondrous whole — 
Link'd, by his wisdom and his love, as body is to soul. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge ; cast coward fears away ; 
Show us the laws that govern us, else bow shall we obey : 
The ermin'd judge may move along in pomp, parade, and pride, 
His course is guilty, while the throng this knowledge is denied. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, oh ! speak of other lands ; 
Tell us, if other nations lift to God their hearts and hands ; 
If beauty glows, and glory shines, and virtue is confin'd 
To us alone, or if it beams throughout all human kind. 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, oh I tell us of this form, 
This flesh and blood now breathing forth, alive, and young, and warm : 
Why beats this heart, how moves this arm, why thinks this active brain ; 
And why succeed these constant throbs of pleasure, and of pain ? 

Give us knowledge, give us knowledge, a curse will rest on those 
Who strive to quench the human mind, or would its march oppose. 
Go stfiy the sea from flowing, or forge fetters for the wind ; 
But do not madly, foolishly, attempt to chain the mind. 



THE BLESSINGS OF EDUCATION. 

(Frvm a MS. work, ^titled " Tlu Friend of Man, in his Social, Philanllm 
pie, and Educational Pteaiures." ) 
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an who has arrived at aa advanced 
any advantage in the poBsesaion of know- 
ieage that hitherto he has never desired. Tell a man that you can in- 
crease his bodily comforts, and he will be all attention. And you do 
mcreaae bodilj^ ease and recreation (for the body sympathizes with the 
mind), by an increased cultivation of mind. But it appears to the 
unenlightened to be too round-about away, if any way at all. Mental 
dehght hardly copes with sensual pleasure. And how can we be sur- 
prised, when a long lite has been totally devoted to the one, and totally 
inexperienced in the other? The question has never raised a conflict 
in the breast — shall I lay a shilling out in the alehouse, or shall I 
buy a book? Never been raised, because though the man could drink, 
he could not read. When I have heard the candidates for the people's 
favour at an election appeal to their grosser appetites, I have thought 
it a severe satire on the people of ^England. Even in Ireland, and to 
a shoeless mob, O'Connell always calls to his aid the more elevated 
feelings of human nature. Pure patriotbm seems to be at a lessOT 
discount there than in England. Here the man, who gives away most, 
and keeps the best house, is the best man; and thus the people vote 
for their aristocracy, whom they talk of lowering, by voting for the 
wealthier candidate. They spurn one of themselves in point of birth 
and humble possessions, though he may he a man of talent and 
blameless character, and able to unravel the maze of domestic and 
foreign affairs. These things tell not in iavour of the people, as re- 
gards their educational attainments. But in Ireland they are educated 
still less ! May be bo — hut there is an Inborn genius belonging to that 
people, which has never been weighed down by the sottish propensities 
of our own. Ours too certainly, are consigned to a slow and plodding 
work at an earlier age, and more continually. But this latter is not the 
reason, for many now, hke Bums, may be 

" The simple haid, rough at (tie rustic plou|;b. 
Learning bis tuneful trade from erery bough." 

like FergusBon, the shepherd's boy, turning the contemplation of 
stars to useful and elevating account ; or like Carey and Morri- 
son, be training themselves for the future labours of the learned and 
zealous missionary. 

It is not my intention here to speak of the blessings of education 
on one particular cast of mind only, the mind endowed, by God's 
^ft, with natural genius, or the higUy cultivated. I speak of them, 
BB diey concern the greater mass of the poorer community that bears 
ao large a proportion to the wealthy classes in every country. And let 
lUe be understood to apeak of the fruits of education rather than of 
ite proc-ess. For see that boy sitting on the school-room form and 
fixing his reluctant gaze on the dog-eared book ; surely his present 

,VoL. I, — JuJie, 183.5, B B B 
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sensations are any thing but pleasurable. And yet his very occupa- 
tion, however sullenly undertiken at first, is fitting him for a respec- 
table station in civilized life. Were the responsibility of a moral cha- 
racter, which reason attaches to hun, no greater than that which may 
belong to animal instinct, he might be allowed to run wild in the 
fields, and as the nursery story of Valentine and Orson acquaints us, 
become fitting society for the "beasts of the forest, or at least for that 
only of degraded men. But look again at tlie school-room form: 
see that neat clean boy with so precise a countenance. He has said 
his spelling early, and has just satisfactorily completed his task in 
arithmetic. He is fond of his book, invariably does his lessons well, 
and derives an inward satiafaction from the consciousness that he 
is doing right, and preparing himself for greater exertions. He 
will certainly do well in ofter-hfe, but he must sustain his hahits of 
industry ; and he, like the other, has gone through much difficult and 
eri/inj work. So that even children must not be deceivingly told of 
the unmixed pleasures of the primal offices of education. Labour 
can never be materially removed from the human race, any more than 
pain. Now-a-days the amputation of a limb is a far easier process 
than formerly, anil even the drawing a tooth is more expertly managed : 
but stiU to both of these operations there yet belongs very much suf- 
fering. And so books are written to make knowledge easily actjuired, 
but how well does our poet tell us of the tirst, as well as the more ad- 
vanced labours of learnmg — 

" Reading made easy :" So the titles tell ; 

But they who read must first begin to spel) ; 

There may he profit in these arts, bat stitl 

Learning is labour, call it what you will — 

Upon llie jouUifiil mind a heavy load ; 

Nor must be hope to find the royal road. 

Some will their easy steps to science show. 

And some to heaven itself their bj-way know : 

All ! trust them not — who fame or bliss nould share. 

Must learn by labour, and must live by care." 

Crabbe'a Borough Letter, 24. 
So speaks our poet Crabbe (whose writings all should read), and so 
have spoken all the poets, and philosophers, and orators, whose times 
we are acquainted with : and so will all wise men speak to the end of 
all time. 

Education too must not be followed to the neglect of the more im- 
mediate concerns of life ; or, like the cameleon, we shaU be accounted 
as beings living on empty air. Education in its difi'ercnt branches, 
like religion, must be regarded as the guide and auxiliary of all our 
duties and oiicupations iu active life. Even more, it may be looked 
on as the creator of occupations; and ways and means of existeace 
are presented to the educated mind which the ignorant cannot attempt 
And most certainly discoveries are made, through it, in the ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace, which are wholly hid from tile un- 
cultivated intellect, and whose places must be supplied by those plea- 
Blu^H of ihe grosser kind, which, acting through the agencty of the 
Wdily senses only, we call sensual. It is not my object in this diSf 
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.JOUrae, to reckon up the gains of learning — Ibe pounds, Bhillings, and 
pence of education. Too many things are disappointing in their re- 
sults when follo^red for the sake of lucre only. But when followed 
for the sake of advantages inseparably connected with them, they are 
indeed worthy of all our best endeavours. Many very excellent things 
must reap their reward from the aatisfection they give mentally and 
spiritually to man. This observation applies especially to the lately 
passed act of parliament, for the emancipation of the slaves in 
the West Indies, The public mind of England was horrified at the 
thought, that in any part of her colonial possessions, a system of sla- 
very which she coidd not endure herself, should be in active practice. 
She could not reconcile it with religion, or the common laws of hu- 
manity. But still, of the multitudes who so strenuouslv lu'ged that 
3uestion ; the Wilberforces, Hustons, and Stepbeoses, wfio employed 
leir first gifts of eloquence on its behalf, not one would gain a single 
penny by their ceaseless toil. On the contrary, they would lose by it. 
They gave their time and talents gratuitously, and subscribed largely 
for its furtherance. But its success caused them more delight, purely 
mental deUght, than thousands of gold and silver. And the more so, 
because it was a combined moral and educational triumph. It was k 
(juestion on which the public mind had gathered year by year increSf 
sing strength through the eiforts of education. It was clearly, as tite i 
greatest achievements are oilen traced to the meanest beginnings, U I 
was clearly a triiunph wrought by the schoolmaster and his prime^ 
who made preparation for the successful energies of the humane minis- 
ter of the gospel. The effect of the educated public mind on the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, and in aiding the success of the great ques ■ 
tions connected nitb humanity and religion, and the alterations also 
in our legal codes, veiy mainly enhance the value of general educa- 
tion. Hut let UB look at it not as regards its aggregate effects, but as 
promoting the individual happiness of mankind. Let us see what 
resources it opens when opportunities of reflection present themselves ; 
for we are not always, nor indeed can we wish it, in the hurry of husi- 
ness, or the giddiness of pleasure. Bemote then from any mercenary 
V of the advantages of education, we will under the following 
is, regard its important blessings in ameliorating, and often cieor- 
Ig, the mental existence of man. Let us look at its pleasurable aa- . 
s respects — ' 

The senses. The understanding. 
The heart. The imagination. 

^itBt, as regards the senses. The Creator, through the operatioi 
"" I, has decreed, that if we seek pleasure only through our bodt^ 
fDaations, we should so soon become exhausted or surfeited, that'tf 
brief existence of our happniess becomes proverbial. AVhen 
animal prevails over the intellectual and moral senses, we are laying 
the foundation of a short career of independence, or happiness ; hMt 
""iVery loiig one of sullen wretchedness, and painful inaoitj'. EJi- 
vt^ in proportion as our pleasures are unconnected wilh mind. ib'eiV J 
iBillly to give us any lasting gratiticBtion is diminished. Dul wheii J 
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they are auch as caU forth moral ideas, and arouse our best affections, 
they day by day, and year by year, gain such strength as gives ui aa- 
suranee of an indelible permanency. In short, " they become in a 
manner celestial, when they connect the paat with the present, the pre- 
sent with the future, and the whole with heaven." 

If we look deeply into the pleasures of the Benaes, we shall find 
their charms increasing in proportion as they rise in the scale of mmal 
quaUty. I look at a picture : it represents something of b field of 
battle, and 1 see one wounded soldier carried past another wounded 
soldier, and I turn to other pictures and forget it. But some one bide 
mc come and look at the same picture again. He eKplaiits to me its 
meaning. "There" he cries, "is the wounded and gallant Sir Philip 
Sydney, and there ie the poor sufferer to whom he sent untasted dw 
cup of water." The whole story instantly rushes on my mind- I 
gaze on the once scarcely heeded picture with a silent admiration. I 
see the magnanimous forbearance of iheveteran warrior in his ogoni- 
lingatateof intense thirst; and I behold the imploring and yet reapect- 
ful look of the poorer soldier. The bare contemplation of auch a 
scene has made me a new man : a crowd of moral images throng upon 
my spirit: and philanthropy, the highest of all heavenly virtues takes 
possession of my soul. To use a hallowed, though he-a^en sentiment, 

"Non ignnra mali miserisGuccurrere disco." 
And in a like manner every portrait tliat we gaze on is more or less 
enga^g in proportion as it calls up recollections of friendship, or 
celebrity. Every spot of scenery too is heightened or endeared by 
some mental or moral associatioQ. The scholar would tread the classic 
groundof Greece, or an Englishman the field of Waterloo, with ardoiir 
and all the entbusiasm connected with remembrances of the most 
heroic kind, while the sensualist would be disgusted with the barren- 
ness of, the view. An English gentleman wound bis way to the top of 
Snowdon accompanied by his coachman. The gentleman was com- 
pelled to pause as the images of olden time crowded iast upon hit 
mind; he was enjoying a mental repast of the most tivctting descrip- 
tion; but the coachman putthe whole country under ananathema, when 
he declared, "that this was the very worst placp for roast beef." Scenes 
that awaken the ideas of innocency and peace, and that are bound i^ 
with the thoughts and pursuits of our early life, are those which tran- 
quilize and effect the heart. I once also visited the cells of Newgate, 
and perhaps the sight of them placed my imagination under a contri- 
bution of the most useful kind. The last thoughts of penitence or 
blasphemy, worldlinesa or heavenly-mindedness, gave me an inaigbt 
of human nature. And then when one thought of Howard the pJiilui- 
liiropist, or the excellent Mrs. Fry of the present day, bow Ibrcibly 
the picture spoke to the very many 

" Minions of splendour slirioldng from dislress," 
to " go and do likewise ;" aye, bear one another's burdens, before that 
day come when every degree of man shall bear his own, AH the 
scenes would furnish me ample examples in illustration of this idea. 
Deprive physical love of its moral associations and you take from it 
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Il that elevates its enjoyment. Else why do innocence, and n 
' possess such attractions? Why docs the poet ho enchant us with hia 
"heavenly Una and her milk white lamh ?" Why does another talk 
of chastity's exceeding favour m the sight of heaven *• ajid why ai» 
even the most d^raded of our species unable to conceal theii admi- 
ration of her ? That there is belonging to love a charm stronger than 
physical impulse, is not unknown to females of abandoned character : 
and the man of lawless inclinadons ieelu awfully the unblenched 
majesty of virgin innocence. 

Those too who in thepleosureof taste requireonly physical sensations, 
debilitate their minds, and ttnish their useless existence in infirmity 
and brutal degradation. The epicure perhaps is the furthest from 
heaven of any class of human beings, aad Uves most continually in 
violation of every scriptural as well as rational exhortation. " Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," was ttie seutiment thatthe apos% I 
de connected, and wliich could only he tolerated, with a disbelief u|i I 
the resurrection to a better state. The love of eating and ^drinking is 
as sore a snare as tlie love of money. It is a part of our animal eoo~ 
samy that ne aie to crucify, when inclined to, beyond the demands of 
necessity and salutary enjoyment. "The pleasures of taste," says a 
true phUosopher, " should only serve to render other enjoyments mone 
vivid, the imagination more brilliant, and the pursuits of liie more 
easy and pleasant." The dangers attendant on eating and dtinkmg, 
form a striking example of the easy and agreeable methods, which Pro- 
vidence has allowed lor the destruction of the soul of man : and which 
therefore speak to him, as with a trumpet of the Saviour's warning, and 
to the multitude of mankinJ, severe language : "If anyman come 
after me, let him take up his cross daUy, and follow me.*' Oh what 
a constraining love must be enkindled and preserved, ere this yok« 
can he easy, or this burden light. ' i 

The pleasures derived &om odours may not he wholly sensual. Na;^ j 
poleon in the most active moments of bis intelligence took snull'r 
pidly. The odour of tobacco may he associated with the moral eS<x.\d 
of mental tranquilUly. Not that 1 recommend either snuff or tobacco 
to B single individual. I speak here of their rarest properties, and not 
of common gratifications "which they afibrd, which are only fitting for 
the old sensualist, or restless debauchee. Those that have the meotu 
powers of Napoleon, may be aUowed to take his snuff: but let us alE. 
beware of imitating only Alexander's wry neck. In eastern coun'' 
txies perfumes arc used for the exaltation of the senses, to dispose tliA I 
mind to pleasant reverie, and till the imagination, so disposed to indcH I 
lence, with dreamy views of Paradise. 

Ead I time and space to piu'sue this subject, the sense of hearin|^ 
would afibrd me numerous examples. There is the plaintive cry, anfl 
the shout of victory. There is the voice of weeping, and the bois- 
terous laugh. But take a walk in the open fields on a fine morning — 
to see the lark ascend to heaven's high gate, and hear him whrai we can 
no longer see him. Do not our thoughts mount with him : does mAJ 
his altitude of song excite in our hearts kindred emotions of heavei 
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bom liberty. An innate delight tells us that we are more than lords 
of this lower creation, and mat the hour of our redemption draws 
nigh. Our hearts are too expanded for our bodies, — we must take 
wing. It was when the song of birds, and the sight of this world's 
loveliness was around him, that the pious mind gave utterance to the 
elevating and consoling thought — for how dreadful would it he should 
we behold in this world things " altogether lovely" — 

" Oh, giKjd beyond compare ! 

If thus ihy meaner works are fair, 

If thus thy bounties gild the span, 

Of mined earth and-sinful man, 

How glnrioUK must tliat mnnsion be. 

Where thyredeem'd shall dwell with thi^e." 
But reverse the picture, and see that same bird enslaved 
must be broken, and every corresponding association is no more 
siting. In lieu of freedom there is slavery. How aflecting, in Robert- 
son's Histon'of America* is the account of the capture ofthe natives by 
the Spaniards ; many, on hearing of theurlossof hberty, pined and died, 
Nature is entirely crushed, when her finer impulses aud energies are 
denied her. As surely as the sight and hearing of the captive lark 
have now recalled to my mind tlie recollection of the American cap- 
tives, so also in others generally will it give birth to associations of a 
degrading order. It is not the lark alone that delights us, but it is 
the lark in the sky, or the lark in the cage that makes all the difiWence. 
And may not all these nobler seneationa be traced to the eflecta of 
education, or at least, the encouragement of the more elevated ataiti- 
menta of the mind. If the mind be well stored, a very slight image 
will call forth largely of its treasures. I must descant further on tins 
bye and bye, for we must now hasten to the pleasures under our se- 
cond head, namely, of the heart. " The heart of man," we are told 
in Scripture, " is desperately wicked, and only evU continually : " and 
our experience confirms this statement. Our nature is fallen as fax as 
it can fall, but the Almighty has set a limit to its declension. Its re- 
bellion is not BO great as that of the evil spirits, or man could never be 
reclaimed. And undoubtedly miserable, as our beat virtues are in the 
eye of the Almighty, and our richest garments of righteousness but as 
Ghhy rags ; yet to the human understanding there ared^rees of good 
or had disposition. We see some children, long before grace can be 
received in answer to prayer, seemingly good in their nature : and wa 
see others radio^y bad. Goodness certainly has nothing to do with 
religion beyond being esteemed as a fruit of the Holy Spirit : aud veiy 
oilen those, whom we esteem good by nature, are least adorned with 
the Christian graces, and are outstripped by the diligence of those Who 
started with evident incumbrances in the Christian warfare. For 
notliing is truer than that religion is an art, and never the offspring of 
nature, aud therefore our good natural afi'ections need cultivation; 
and rigid cultivation wUI, by the Divine help, eradicate vices and ini-' 
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tliere are certain affectionate feejinga of which our hearts, hy nature, 
are susceptible : fihal regard, fraternal affection, friendship, love, and 
parental tenderness. These are all conaistent with an irreligious and 
immoral existence, but aa aurely as they are not practised purely, they 
are not practised happily. Our Saviour especially noticed this, and 
therefore he not only put limits to, but declared it necessary for the 
soul's salvation, that on urgent cause, pareatal and even conjugal af- 
fection should utterly cease. We know too how strictly he reproach- 
ed hia brethren, and allowed of no materuBl interruption in his great 
work. And truly, what satisfaction will it be to the lost spirit here- 
after, to know that it obeyed and loved the irreligious parent, the 
wicked brother, the seducing wife, or the careless friend, on earth? 
Surely then, the affections of the heart must he directed by educational 
precept, and moral and religious cultivation; indeed, if allowed to run 
wild, tbey become headstrong passions, rather than constraining affec- 
tions. 

There are men whose sensibility leads them into crime, and oilier^ I 
who utterly make a mock at sensibility of heart. Indolence, oh- I 
jects calculated strongly to affect the imagination, and those max- 1 
ims which corrupt the understanding, chiefly sway the former ; while j 
the latter, to an oodiu'ate heart, join that inseparable selfishness whieU 1 
render them concerned for their own misfortunes only : for no on< | 
'a wholly exempt, and " man is born to trouble as tlie sparks fly up- 

'"' Tds." — 

" To each hii* suffering : all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan ; 

The lender for auollier's pain. 

The uufeeling' for his own." 
J The heart of ti'uly sensitive feelings makes benevolence a duty an4 I 
vdelight, and not wholly an impulse. It is uniformly kind and com" r 
Bsionate. It will look on no human calamity with a dry eye, though 
1 assistance may abridge, what others call, enjoyments. It knows 
that the secret of happiness does not consist in avoiding all evils, and 
miserable sights, but rather in searching out the cause that is hidden 
from the vulgar gaze.* It will surround itself with happy, or relieved 
beings. The family and the servants over whom its master presides, 
will each alike feel its genial hifluonce. Mistaken benevolence in- 
deed is thitt, which does not minister to a servant as to a child. Equal- 
ly mistaken charity is that which would provide for one's own family 
and connections to the exclusion of worthier, but unconnected claim- 
ants, as that which would neglect one's own for the sake entirely of 
aliens : for Scripture says, — " Do good unto all men," and again, — 
"He that neglects his own household," servants and all, "is worse than 
an infidel." I speak equally as regards the compact between a lord 
and his footman, as between the waggoner and his boy. And in both 
cases where the heart is morally trained, the domestic animals even 
will know that humanity presides over their condition. The system 
that mars the brutality of the bo\cr, the cruelty of the cock-fight*r. 
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and ihe kcerating brutality of bull-baiting, and nil such acliools and 
scenes of cowardly and savage ferocity, must be truly worthy of sup- 
port. And this wholejomely destructive power has long been ceded 
to the efiects of a liberiil education. 



Let me speak next of the pleasurable advantages of the understand- 
ing. In the savage state, the intellect of man is asleep. He enjoys 
a negative kind of happinees, that would bring desolation to the dvi- 
lizeaheart The savage is a morose and sullen being, semiitive of little 
pun, and less pleasure ; and heavily his existence roUs on. But &om 
the instant that a man feels a desire to cultivate hia understanding, 
such new, and ardent, and honourable afFectious arise, as add wings 
to time. He lives in the society of all the great, and learned, and 
pious, of by-gone ages. He loiters in the countries that please him 
beat. He is at the siege of Troy, or the destruction of Carthage. He 
marks the decline and fall of Rome, and the discovery of America. 
He accompanies the king in his triumph, or the all-conquering martyr 
at the staxe. His researches in Palestine confirm the history and 
manners of the good and bad, recorded in his Bible. Sitting by his 
own fire-side, he may travel with Clarke and Humboldt, or stay bI 
home with Scott and Wordsworth ; so richly does the cultivatiou of 
the understanding fimiish materials for the imagination. And a lur- 
ther and most Important end of such cultivation is the attaining of 
truth. Is it not something for a man to fee! that he is not wholly io 
the power of others, and l£at even when he feels a thing to be true 
he cannot intelligibly prove it so? And there are two things in 
which the cultivated exercise of the understanding is pre-eminently 
usefiil — politics and religion. A man b called on to vote at ao elec- 
tion, and since the elected make the laws, it is a most important pri- 
vilege ; for he is voting for the govertunent of himself- And as regitdB 
religion, the cultivation of the understanding is highly important. For 
every command of Scripture presupposes in the human mind a naturitl 
power of distinction and direction. If we are told toobey onr parents 
or honour our king, it is not a blind obedience, or a servile honouf 
tiiat is required. Otherwise, if a parent or a king told us to go and bang 
or drown ourselves, we ought to do it. Our Saviour generally ap- 
pealed to thereasoning faculties of hia hearers. And St. Paul's chirf de- 
votion was subservient to the direction of the understanding; althou^ 
such extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were granted to him, as no man 
seems ever to possess now. But the imediicated man is the prqr of 
the lowest ranter of sacred truths ; and often in the midst of sin, and 
with an unsettled heart, has the strongest assurance of salvation. 
Some have carried things so far as to assert their entire freeilom fi-om 
sin and its attacks ; and God seems to have punished multitudes for 
tfeeir presnmption, by allowing them to be so openly and grossly &X- 
srisired, as to render their assumed notions of established sanctity 
S^overh and a by-word among the people who witnessed it. Many 
agajnrun wild, through the instrumentality of ignorant but plausibfg 
preachers, on the subject of the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
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when their puffed -up expectations fail, they become in a worse state 
than John's disciples, for they utterly disbelieve in the power of the 
Holy Ghost at all. The exercise of the understanding then is as im- 
portant in regulating the ejffects of the reception of the Gospel, as in 
leading to its mere reception. And it further makes a man not de- 
pendent entirely on the doctrines delivered by the local preacher in 
church or chapel, but it leads him to converse in books with the 
noblest minds of piety and philosophy. Unfettered by the prejudices 
or attachments of the passing time, he sees the recorded opinions of 
the best of sages in all ages. Witchcraft he smiles at, but the in- 
fluence of the Evil one on the heart he prepares to resist : and he does 
80 under the most solid promises of triumph and comfort. He travels 
on his pilgrimage through this world, with a full confidence that he 
can never get beyond the benevolence and mercy of the infinite mind. 
His prayer out of a pure heart is addressed to the Almighty's attri- 
butes of power, justice, and clemency. A right understanding shows 
him his own weakness and God's power, his own rebellion and God's 
mercy, and he flies to the means of grace in becoming confidence of a 
victorious result. 

From the understanding we naturally proceed to treat of the ima- 
gination. It is a false and crabbed philosophy which says, that reason 
and imagination cannot exist together. In my humble opinion, ima- 
gination, well directed, is the brilliancy of mind. It certainly too is 
powerful in enlarging the horrors of the guilty conscience, or the dis- 
tempered brain. And when not guided by reason it leads its victim 
fatally astray. Young Boyd, an enthusiastic Irishman, who was en- 
trapped on the coast of Spain, by the murderer Moreno, is a recent 
and strong instance of its irrational agency. Sir Walter Scott must 
have been under false impressions when he wrote that line — 
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For love is heaven, and heaven is love," 



if we compare the word ** love " with its meaning in the context 
Moore and Byron have written ardently and beautifully for the Evil 
one, but their works will stand no chance with posterity, when com- 
pared with Wordsworth and Crabbe. And, oh ! how ably have the 
novelists aided the cause of the seducer of innocence. I believe that 
the hearts betrayed into crime and misery, through the enchantment 
of novel reading, no man can number. And twenty years ago they 
were doing more mischief than they are now : for where works of 
decided utility and mental improvement have not taken their place, 
such novels as Tremaine, Blue Stocking Hall, Private Life, &c. have. 
There is an old one too called ** Tlie Fool of Quality," edited by John 
Wesley, which is of a superior kind. In what false colours does a 
fiiulty imagination paint the glories of war. It treats it not as a mat- 
ter of dire necessity, but longs for it through choice. It forgets the 
fatherless and the widow, and with its heroic song, its uniform of lace, 
and pride connected with bearing arms, breathes only of savage distinct- 
tion. '* From whence come wars and fightings among you " ? asks 
the .apostle : " Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war ia 
your members" ? The lust of the fiesh, the lust of money, the lust 
Vol. i. — June, 1835. c c c 
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of rank, all these serve us not only in tlie patiis of glory tbat lead 
to the grave, but adown the broad road thai leadeth to destruction. 
And the hero imagines that he, like the follower of Mahomet, will he 
rewarded for his military courage, ua though he had been foremost in 
the ranks of mercy, peace, nieekness, poorneaa of spirit, und purenesa 
of hearl. So difficult is it to persuade the sanguine and vivid imagi- 
nation, when wrongly directed, that its hope will ever be cut off, or 
that the necessity of the sternest order of self-denial can exist, con- 
riatently with the seemingly inseparable emotions planted by nature 
in our breasts: though St. PanllntlieSthchap. of Homans.givea us very 
strong asauxances on this stibject. Persons who are thus led astray 
are those who have never studied, for the formation of chai"acter, 
works of a moral or humane tendency, much less the doctrines that 
are characteristic of the pecubar ethics of ChriBtiani^. 

But imagination, under due cultivaUon, is a noble gift to man. It 
irradiates the future, and charms the present time. I see our Saviour, 
through its aid, elevating the hopes and prospects of his disciples: 
'• In my father's house are many mansions," and " I go to prepare a 
place for you," must have filled them with transports, and bade tfaem 
think lightly of earthly anxieties and toils. Imagination often clothes 
barrenness itself with enjoyment. The prisoner in his cell, the aea- 
boy on the mast, the soldier on the march, all are beguiled by its efibrts 
or delusions; all picture to themselves their homes, their parents, or 
their children. The remembrance of our native land, or 

■e forgot"— 

fills the imagination with images, that awfully, yet tenderly aioiise 
our best affections. If a man did not love some places, some things, 
and some persons more than others, he would l^ve little pain, and 
little enjoyment. Om- pleasures ai'e heightened by iiiterruptiona of 
their course. I remember reading of an officer in India,* who was 
struck by the excessive attachment of the men ofhis regiment to their 
native home. That home was Lochabar. So great was the efiect 
produced in them, that he was compelled to order tlie pipers of the 
regiment not to play a certain mournful tune, which was a great &- 
vourite, the burden of the words being tbat they would never again 
see Lochabar. He ordered that the bag-pipes should strike up mop- 
rily. In course of time his order had its expected effect; and tiie 
men regained their usual sjirita. But, said the officer, if ever I live to 
return to Great Britain, I will most assuredly go and see this Lochabar, 
for a really captivating place it must be. The officer in course of 
years returned ; he went to Scotland ; he was given minute directions, 
almost on the spot, as to the situation of Lochabar. He sallied forth, 
searched diligently, but could not find it. He returned to his inn, 
and obtained a guide. The guide conducted him a short way, and 
said suddenij", "here, Sir, is Lochabar," "Where?" he cried, and 
the guide pointed to several mud cabins on a bleak moor surrounded 
by mountains. The officer had passed these very cabins repeatedly, 
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and not until fully convinced by a friend, could he believe that it was 
these very cabins, and not a handsome town, that had so deeply af- 
fected the memories of his soldiers. Some would tell this anecdote 
as illustrative of the power of music, but it is music not creating, but 
exciting the pre-occupied imagination. TJie Scotch are an educated 
and a moral people^ and here was association^ however humble, of a 
highly moral and educated kind. They preferred the scene of their 
innocent and earlier recollections, connected with the foggy atmos- 
phere and poverty of their native country, to all the sensual delights, 
and more gorgeous sights of the shining east. Perhaps too, they 
could each have told a tale of tender love, such love as the sensual 
British sailor knows no more of, than as connected with debasing re- 
membrances of the Portsmouth prostitute. 

The imagination of man is so fruitful in its creation, so absorbing 
in its influence, is fed so mainly by the sense of sight, and ruminates 
so powerfully on objects removed from the sight, it has so extended 
a world of its own, besides what the wide circle of nature affords, 
that there is the greater cause for the cultivation of the understanding 
properly to direct and control it. Indeed, in order to taste the plea- 
sures and not the horrors of imagination, it is absolutely necessary 
that reason should be much exercised. Shakspeare, we know, says 
tlirough Hippolita, 

" The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact." 

And he himself certainly deals in personifications that only can exist in 
the realms of fancy, and in no one of his plays more than in this very 
Midsummer Night's Dream. I certainly prefer the imaginary beings, 
that represent our passions and appetites, of Spencer. This creative 
faculty, in its perversion, is as able to invent torments, as in its more 
beneficial excursions to produce delights : and poets perhaps too often 
seize on the weak and superstitious notions of the mind. But yet 
poetry without deriving very much vigour from imagination would be 
insipid indeed : nor can it be relished but by the aid of the imaginative 
faculty. If imagination makes a poet, it makes also the reader of the 
poet. Stories, Histories, and the Bible itself all lay the imagination 
under contribution. The sensibility of the heart awakened by the 
pathetic story of la Roche, must be mainly developed by the addi- 
tional creations of imagination. Not only when looking on the broad 
panoramic view, but in the very nooks of the sequestered vale it is at 
full play. Its fertihty is co-partner with the flight of the eagle, or the 
haunt of the wren. Every visible object, and many invisible things, 
are its subject matter. Surely so active a property of the human 
mind, must have its due efiect on the health and happiness of man. 
A writer in the Spectator, tells us, that Sir Francis Bacon in his Essay 
on Health, has not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a 
poem, or a prospect, that may fill the mind with splendid and illustrious 
objects. Physicians generally, I believe, seek to amuse the mind, and 
thus draw a man away from himself. The constant working of the 
imagination too, cannot fail to heighten or diminish the charms of the 
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oountenances. Every man knows how the countenance that shows 
emotions of interesting thought, though plain, is superior to the dead 
calm of insensibility that may slumber on the foolish face of the beauty : 
and thus Dr. Johnson has said, ''beauty depends principally upon tie 
mind, and consequently may be influenced by education." It is not 
my intention to enter into a metaphysical disquisition on the effects of 
imagination, and those who would wish to do so, with least trouble, I 
woiild refer to the Spectator, Nos. 411 to 421 ; and to a light paper in 
the Adventurer, No. 96. All that I wish to show to my fellow-men, 
is, that the rightful exercise of the imagination is a source of much 
positive delight, delight that is not beholden to the possession of riches, 
but that will survive even the loss of them — delight that may exist a» 
long as the mind exists ; which raises immeasurably the standard of 
happiness and employment during idle hours, which too many devote 
to vice and sensual gratification ; and which raises before us a mount 
Sion on earth, in proportion as it is elevated by the contemplation 
of the pleasures which are at God's right hand for evermore. And 
imagination to be freed from superstition, and under .the influence of 
religion, must be guided and administered to through the means of 
education. 

Acknowledging this, may we be enabled to seek the improvement 
of our minds for the sake of the gratification which accompanies it ; 
for moral knowledge is pleasing to the mind, as surely as spiritual 
wisdom is pleasant unto the soul. Most often worldly emolument will 
crown the labours of the educated man, and as I have said before, 
very many situations can only be held by the man of education. But 
this is not an invariable rule, any more than with religion. The 
Almighty has often caused the deeply-religious heart to beat in 
poverty and pain : and it is wisely ordered ; for if temporal favour 
was shown invariably to the religious character, we should see all men 
endeavouring to become converted Christians for the sake of the 
worldly advancement held out. And so if we were to say all educated 
men must necessarily be prosperous, where would a voluntary igno- 
ramus be found? But the joy and peace of heart derived from religion, 
is sufficient to make all seek for that promise of the life which now is, 
as they would seek for hid treasure : and is it otherwise with educa- 
tion, the handmaid of religion? — 

" No ! *tis not worldly gain, although by chance 
The sons of learning may to wealth advance : 
Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
The sons of learning may arrive at power ; 
Nor is it gloiy, though the public voice 
Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice : 
But His the mind's own feelings give the joy, 
Pleasures she gathers in her own employ — 
Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow. 
Yet can dilate and raise them when they flow."* 

Education therefore ought to be addressed to the senses, the heart, 
the understanding, and the imagination ; it ought not to consist only 

♦ Crabbe, vol. iv. p. 94. 
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of classical attainments and abstruse studies among the higher, or of 
dogmas and peculiar notions among the lower classes. For although 
religion ought to be both the alpha and omega of instruction, it 
ought not to exclude the study and comprehension of all those 
wonderful works of nature and art with which the visible creation 
abounds, and the mind of man teems. Our systems of education in 
this country are culpably wrong in this particular ; but the time is 
coming when a new and a stronger impulse will be given to the great 
work. The public, the popular mind is roused to the subject ; and 
the English people will no more put up with that sophistry which 
** keeps the word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope,'* in 
Education, than they would with negro slavery, or any of those gross 
iniquities from which they have already emancipated themselves. 

Klara. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AS 
CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION. 

BV THOMAS HEAPHY, JUN. 

There are few arrangements which more strongly characterize the 
present artificial state of society, and more decidedly mark the entire 
departure from truth and nature, than the system of education which 
is had recourse to by the present generation. That powerful engine, 
which is destined to improve as well as enlighten mankind, has been 
but little studied, and if possible but less understood : through igno- 
rance of its principles, we have been denied the most beneficial effects 
of its application, and through the neglect of many material parts 
thereof, man has been deprived of those benefits which might, and 
which ought to have ensued. 

Nor is it to the present age alone, that we would attribute these de- 
ficiencies. Through ignorance of its fundamental principles, the 
ancients as well as the moderns, have misdirected the power of educa- 
tion, and like them have experienced the same effect from its misap- 
plication. 

In carefully reviewing the notions of instruction and philosophy 
most in vogue, in former as well as present times, we discover nothing 
but a mass of incongruities, and of the most palpable and distressing 
anomalies ; we find men, who, uniting in themselves vast wisdom and 
philosophic knowledge, with the most total ignorance of human capa- 
bilities, and of human passions, attempt to give to the world regula- 
tions for the guidance and improvement of human beings. 

Little, very little, could the renowned doctors of other times have 
studied the constitution of mankind, when they taught, that to be 
happy we should be apathetic, and that to be virtuous we should be 
rigid ; and in spending a life in one continued struggle to free our- 
selves from those passions and sensibilities with which nature, in her 
infinite wisdom, has endowed us, we should tear our heart from ou^ ' 
our bosoms, and offer it up a bleeding sacrifiQe to philosophy. 
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But injudicioiis and inexpedient as this system may appear, it was 

suiTOunded and followed by others even still more peraicJouB. Pleoenre 
WI18 extolled as the only object worthy of mans exertions, or of man's 
atUiinment ; and virtue was only to be considered in as far as it contii- 
biited to bia gratification. From the most rigid philosophy to the 
most unbounded sensuality, transition was complete, and that man 
only was accounted a sage, who in his actions Eind desires debased him- 
Belt' the most, and who approximated nearest to the creation which be 
waa appointed to govern. These were the badly conceived, and ill- 
digested principles, by which thev taught man the object of his crea- 
tion, and the worship of that God who made him. 

Succeeding ages brought with them succeeding principles, which 
operating in conjunction with other causes, reduced mankind to a state 
of the most complete degradation, both moral and intellectual, pant- 
lized its energies, and left it in that state of mental dark-oess from 
which he was in no degree rescued, until the Christian heirarchy dis- 
seminated another code, another creed, another philosophy. But 
although learning might have again become resuscitated, although the 
arts once more flourisbed ; that most important part of man's edaC&- 
tion, which is intended to acquaint him with his own state, with hi* 
own moral and social obligations, with his own capabihties, and with 
his own destinies, was much if not altogether neglected ; he was tan^ 
to recdve those notions g.s dogmas, which he ought to have fidlj com- 
prehended and to have clearly understood. In this respect the cr- 
eation even of the present day but little excels that of the past ; and 
we are still taught to regard those things as mysteries, which we osriit 
to be made acquainted with as tixed and immutable laws. This has 
been the cause of those various and complicated evils, wliich are to he 
met with in every state of society, and in every stage of our existence. 
Mankind have continually been building on false and deceitfiil fono- 
dations, and rearing pyramids of notions, which, having no support, 
miist shortly vanish, and totally disappear ; anarchy and con^iucm 
have sprung up where there ought to be peace and concord, and ^»-- 
sent has everywhere predominated, until, on many subjects, as manj 
opinions are held as there are human beings to entertwn them. 

Having thus exhibited a few of the disadvantages attending the 
modes of education which have hitherto been had recourse to, it be- 
comes necessary to point out a few of those evils and errors which 
have prevailed universally among them, in order to discover soinebrt^ 
ter and more perfect plan, for the development and improvement of 
the faculties of the mmd of man. 

It appears the principal error in all of these systems is, the igno- 
rance that has generally been displayed, of the necessity of commenc- 
ing education byinstillmg into tne mind an adequate knowledge of 
mental philosophy, and of the principles, the laws, the mode, and ths 
object of its own existence, Man is formed so as to have inteneclud 
contemplation of things beyond the common world before him. Theee 
contemplations are sufficient in themselves, to provide man with & sen 
and iniallible guide for his conduct in this his probationary existence. 
They form the study M^iich Socrates called the " master purmit," fli* 
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the science of the moral lawg of d 
acquaintance witli ourselves, which leadi 



ture, which. leads i 

us to form an idea ol'a God. 

Among our pliilosopliers, Locke, Burke, Bacon, and many otherst 
have turned their attention to this subject; and have given to tha 
world much valuable inTonuation — much really useful knowledge. 
But it was reserved for Immannel Kant, to Introduce a mental science 
which on account of its truth and its perfection, must endme per- 
manent and immutable to the end of time. This is the work which 
acquaints mau with the elements of his own muid, with the nature and 
object of hia own existence ; this is the code which points out to him 
tlie necessity of a future state, the necessity of a moral law, and the 
absolute necessity of a God. It proves to man his own accountabiUty, 
the fact of recompense and punishment in a future existence, and in 
short establishes for ever, the pure, the perfect, and the incontroverti- 
ble truths of Christianity, as taught by Christ and his Apostles, 

These few principles when established, will be sufficient to found 
the religion of mankind. The whole earth will he the temple of this 
rehgion, where all forms of worship may present themselves ; and the 
gospel shall erect its transcendent and immutable truths upon the ru> 
ins of the multituiiinoua rites, the vast variety of ceremonies, the dog- 
mas and creeds of a thousand nations. Thus will religion be erected 
ittto a sacred science ; thus will one uni\'crsal creed he acknowledged 
by the whole human family ; and all rational beings will he hrought 
to worship one God in trutfi and in spirituality, in trinity and in unity. 
Thus will the commotions and convulsions which have, for so long a 
time, retarded the progress of cirilizatiou among men, I'or ever cease; 
anarchy and confusion will for ever disappear ; rehgion and philosophy 
will walk hand in hand together ; and man reaping the advantages of 
this happy state, will cease to be the ignorant, vain, and little thing 
which he now is, and will be transformed into the image of his Maker, , 
into the likeness of the living God. 

One of the principal faults of the methods of religious instruction 
now in common use, is, the desultory and injudicious manner in 
which it ia generally applied. Instead of a child being taught religion 
as a systematic and a sacred science, it is taught a number of words 
of which it knows not the meaning, and a vast fund of infantile elo- 
quence, before It comprehends one word of what it utters. When its 
understanding and its mental powers are a httle more developed, the 
pure and scientific truths of Christianity ate impressed upon it as so 
many occult mysteries ; and notions of theology are instilled into it lu 
so many dogmas, which it would be the highest crime in it to doubt, . 
or even for a moment to reason upon. The consequence of this igj 
that in after Ule, when a young person necessarily comes in contact 
with many others, who entertain notions on sacred subjects which 
widely differ from his own, he finds that be is utterly unable to cope 
with them in a single argument, and that through knowing no finn 
basis or support for his own tenets, he is quite unable to maintain one 
of them against au infidel antagonist; whereas, if his reason and 
judgment hod been addressed, instead of bis superstition, if the truths 
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of Scripture had been imparted to him in a scientific instead of a dog- 
matic manner, he would be able to cope in controversy, with the 
stirongest, and to maintain his opinions against the most clever of his 
opponents. 

Mental Philosophy is a science which women should learn as well 
as men : women should be sufficiently acquainted with it in order to 
be able to impress upon their children those moral truths which are to 
be their guide in all the occurrences and in all their aflfairs in active 
life ; and in order likewise to be well acquainted with the nature and 
faculties of that understanding, which it is her especial province to 
assist in developing. Instead of this, we often see a young female who 
has left her father's house to become a wife : she has become a 
mother — and then her hours of anxiety begin ; she reads, over and 
over, Locke, Bacon, Burke, Fenelon, Beaumont, Guizet, and many 
others ; and in the midst of her laborious researches, she feels in- 
stinctively that to be the competent teacher of her child, she must 
begin by being herself fresh instructed. In this state of mind the 
first right step undoubtedly is, to attend less to the different acquire- 
ments with which she might wish to endow her child ; and more to 
the feeling and virtues with which she ought to inspire it. A good 
mother will then seize upon her child's mind as her special field of 
activity: to be capable of this, is the great end of female education; 
to be capable of this, they must be taken out of their present narrow 
circle of acquirements, and introduced at once to what makes human 
beings happier and better ; it is a field of philosophy, of ethics, of re- 
ligion, that opens before them. Their mission is to lead their children 
into this world of philosophy, of ethics, of religion. 

These are the principles on which education ought to be conducted, 
and by which man should be enabled to make the best use of those 
faculties with which his Creator has endowed him. And these are the 
only means by which man can attain that great desideratum, that 
most valuable knowledge — the knowledge of himself. 



THE CHURCH-YARD. 

Shall I to the cliurcli-yard go, 

And take part in thoughtless play, 
Leaping o'er the graves? Oh! no, 

I'd rather stay away: 
For 'tis best in peace to read 

The writing on the tomh, 
" Little traveller, take heed — 

Prepare to meet thy doom." 

Brother, quickly come away. 

Seek the path o'er yonder hill, 
And we'll rove another day 

By the running rill. 
Let us take some flowers home. 

We can play, and love our school ; 
'Tis well to learn, and well to roam, 

In wisdom's happy rule. 
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chaitia' Institute, Spitaifieids. By T. Hodgtin, M.D. J. ami A. 
Coniliill.— pp. 449, 

The Mechanics' Institutes may be considered as the results of the more 
general diffusion of education which first began to he prevident about 
30 years ago, and there are no institutions that more clearly demon- 
strate its good efiects : we speak this advisedly, and under the con- 
viction too, that bad men have Bometimes become the leaders of their 
members for their own selfish and ambitious purposes ; that error lias 
frequently been promulgated from, or rather upon their assemblies ; 
that from among them |>oliticd paTties have sprung up, and unions 
have sometimes arisen, which threatened to make the rulers, as well as 
the governed, tremble ; and which would lia\'e done so, hut for men 
of pure philanthropy, of honest purpose, andof that high christianized 
philosophy which possesses the moral daring to speak the truth, 
although the truth may he disagreeable — to vindicate justice, although 
she may bear all the opprobrium of injustice and tyranny, — that refusing 
to pander to the libertinism of the popular notions, would, neverthe- 
less, support freedom of inquiry and of speech, and with the same 
fearless energies that delighted rather to withetaad, than flatter, the 
vox populi, would advocate intellectual and moral improvement, ad 
mjinihim, among the people, in defiance of those more vulgar preju- 
dices, wluch would withhold it. 

X)r. Hodgkin is one of these, and in the lecturer before us, has per- 
haps performed as great a service to those tor whom the lectures 
signed, as if he had established a public dispensary at his own ci 
the cure of disease ; for the work, small as it is, comprehends so much, 
that may be applied to the prevention of those mdadies to which,, 
from the various employments in which they are engaged, they antl.' 
peculiarly subject, as to render it in a very high degree, valuable tdt' 
them, and to all who have, and have not, a wish for that awmmwOT' 
bot>um, a sound mind in a sound body. 

The volume consists of four lectures ; the first is devoted to the 
subjects of air, light, cleanliness, clothing, &c. In dib 
those subjects, the utile duJci is continually kept in view ; home 
maxims and practical rules are interspersed with philosophic illus- 
trations of the highest interest, from which the principles of the 
rules giveu are easily acquired ; as an instance we take the follow- 
ii^: — 

" A function or process, in its nature reserabUng what we call respira- 
tion or breathing, is performed by all living beings. Even plants breathe, 
and their leaves are the organs, by which iheir respiration is perfonned. 
Polypi, of which yon have an example in ihe jelly bah, and zoophitea, of 
of which you may take sponge for an example, wliich coiislitute the lowest 
links in the chain of animals, perform this function by the whole of their ex- 
posed surfuces ; but in all animals higher than these, there is a special appa- 
ratus for this purpose. In those wliich live in the water we find "" 
modiQcatious of gills. Thus, in the lobster luid crab, which belong t 
of nnimnis called cruiitncea, you know tliere are spongy bodies called bvsnms 
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persous dead iiu^n's jMi. The ojster, whicb belongs to aiiollier dasB of 
ttuinials, called raolluscn, breatlies b; means of that part iiiiich reseiobles a 
fringe ^^^ i^ called tbe beard ; whilst in tbc Uue fisb, sncit sa Ibe hcnitiK aad 
the Eharh, ne find ior the same purpose, those parts which are geneiallj 
known by the name of gills; hut even in these there is some variety. On the 
Otllel hand, those animals which either live in air, or at least bTeatbe it, en 
provided with land's, or with orffans bearing some resemblance to them. Tbe 
snail, wliich 1 mention as a Kpecimen of the soft animals, or mallusca liring 
in air, has a kind of lung. The uaterpillnr, and the aniranU allied to it, u 
the insect class, are fnmished with two tubes, one on eaoh side of the bodj, 
for the reception of air, which finds its way into and out of them b j two goi- 
responding rows of small pipes or pares caUed sdgmata. Ftojrs, timles, aer- 
penis, and other lepdles, hare regular lungs, hut of a coarse lextnie; bicda 
breathe by means of luugs of a Ane lexture, whiuh have as accessories various 
liurjte cavities, which receive air fioin the lungs. 

" Man, as you Imoiv, and those animals which belong to the same daM 
with him, breathe by means of veryperfectlung?, uhichoccnpy a considerable 
port of the trunk. The air enters them b;the windpipe; this iUTides,midin 
branches ag^n and again diiide and subdivide, till its small and delicate 
hranches have conveyed tbe ait into the soft and spongy structure of the lung, 
in whicliit is brought into intimate contact with Uie organ. In man, and in 
those animals which resemble him in their mode of breathing, the process of 
respiration is partly mechanieai and partly ekemlcal, 

" The mechanical parts consisU in the a.dmig3ion of air by the rxptauiait 
of the cavity, which is brought about bjr the raising of tlie ribs, and the de- 
scent of the diaphnigm or midriff, and in the expulsion of the air when iiit 
capacity of the chest is diminished by the falling of the ribs and the raisng 
of the diaphragm. In its passage between the month and lungs the itiiiiiBT 
he stopped at a narrow part, a little behind the tongue, called the rima glotti- 
du. This may happen at our own will, or at times by serious or even tud 
accident. The air, as it is put in motion in the lungs, by the act of t^iDgin 
and sending out breath, produces n sound which may be heard through the 
ribs, and which differs in the healthy and the diseased states of the lung. 
On this fact is founded the use of the cylinder or stethoscope, an instrument 
of great advantage in the investigation of the diseases of the chcsL 

"The chemical part of the process consists chiefly in the loss ot oxjgfa 
gas, and the formation of carbonic acid gas: the one is generally equal to 
die other. There is, however, some difference in this respect beCiveen stiroTnel 
and winter. Sometimes there is not merely a loss of & part of the oxygen in 
the respired air : the quantity of the axote, the other component part of the 
Atmosphere, may likewise be altered ; this seems to dejiend on the season of 
the year, and on the slate of the animal, and particularly on the situation in 
which it had been placed previously to the examination. The number ° 
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"The genera! conviction of the close connexion between breathing and life 
IS shown by the espressions "breath of life," "hreatliing one's last," "exfft 
ring," and the like. The absolute necessity for the constant perfonnaiuw triT 
the uhanges effected by respiration, is fully demonstrated by experiments <0 
animals which perform the function in water, as well as on those which bieiAe 
air. Thus fish die in limited quantities of water, if contact with air be fto- 
veoted, and the effect will he more striking if the air contained in vtaXeic hve 
been expelled l>y boiling. 
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The second lecture compriaes the digestive funetiors, and treats of 
the various Edimenta used for food Ly mau. The different processes 
of cooking, the relative nutrition of difl'erent animal food, anaits com- 
parison with that of a vegetable kind of diet, and temperance in eating ; 
of the latter, he says : — 

"The term temperance is so eonslantlj applied lo just moderalion with re- 

Sect to articles al drink, that it ispeilinpsii^eldciRi thought of as behigapplica- 
B, with equal propriety, to moderalian in regard to solid food. I shall, 
howerer, liefore I quit the subject of solid food, demte a, few moments lo die 
consideration of temperance in eating. 

" The temperance in eating, whiuh I am about to recommend, is something 
more than merely refraining from tliat degree of excessive eating, which, when 
^veo way to, to satisfy sensual appetite, is called " gluttony," and i» univer- 
eally despised ; or that unhealthy voracity which depends un diseiiae, and it 
ci^ed " hulimea, " or wolfs hunger, an instance of which I have se 
wtmlan, who had reduced herself to ahsolate indigence, in endeaTouring tt 
satisfy llie cravings of her appetite, although she was willing to conline he^ 
■elf almost entirdj to bread of coarse quality. 

"■Many persons, I may almost say the majori^ of them, without falling in 
either of the states which I Imve mentioned, are in the liabit of eating more 
than is requisite, or even good for Iheir health. By going heyond the proper 
Quantity of food, the system hecomcs oppressed by the quantity uf its juices \ 
the blood and other fluids become impure, receiving that which they ought 
not, and not separating from it that which ihould be thrown off from the sfS- 
tem. The necessary portion of healthy liodily exercise cannot be taken with- 
ont inconvenience, and the faculties of the mind are for a longer or shorter 
time lorpid and obscured ; diseases of various kinds, according to the particu- 
lar liablities of the individual, are promoted ; aod when brought into activity 
are not so easily encountered or cured as when they effect the persons of thp 
temperate. Our own great poet, Milton, mas fully aware of the fatal tenden- 
VJ M intemperance, and after describing the angel Michael, pointing out to 

Kst parent various deaths occasioned by accidental causes, he makes hint >] 
1 
the Bible, there are numerons passages inculcating lempei 
tag, and esposing the vice and folly of departing from il. Heathen wrilen ' 
have given precepts to the same tendency. Plutarch has laid donn the follow. 
ing short and full instracdon, for the preservation of health: — 'Keep your ' 
head cool, and your feet warm. Instead of employing medicine for every 
Indisposition, rather fast a day; and whilst you attend to tlie body never ne- 
g^t the mind.' 

■* Plutarch was an epicurean, in the trite sense of the word- You will not 
snfrequeutly hear the term epicure applied to ttiose who ate derated to the 
pleasnres of the table; but an epionrean originally meant, one who belonged _ 
U> that sect of philosophers who placed the chief good in pleasure, And th^ 
avoidance of pain ; but then the pleasure which they aanotioned was generallw 
of a pure and exalted character. Nei-crtheless, the epicureans, in consultinf' 
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the case and camrorl of the body, formed a contiaat uith Uo olfaer secL'^ ol' 
philosopherp, Ihe sloics and the syiiica, who pushed temperance to abstinence 
and priratioD ; and by precept nnd example, inculc&ted £e1f>dental and aus- 
teriiT, and canxidered it a pnrtof tittuetobear with patience and equanimity 
all ue difltcollies and misfonunes of life. It is needles for me to enumerate 
all those who in ancientandmodeni timeshave enforced temperance in ealing; 
yet there is one remarlcoble medical authority not lo be passed uunoliced. 
Although the indiTidtial to nhum I allude is not now liting, his name and hit 
character arc still fresh iu our remembrance. The Etrilcing snceess of John 
Abemethy's extensire ]iractice, essentially depended on the prcat stress irhich 
be laid on temperance in eating. Ue not only severely enforced this in his 
consultations, but it forms the sura of nhat is contained in that notOTioiis page 
to which every patient wasreferred. Not satisfied with recommending modera- 
tion in general terms, he sometimes made his patients eat and drink br weight 
and measure, and thereby successfully limited them to a low, though not tn 
a poor diet" 

On intemnerance in drinking. Dr. Hodgkin is still more copione 
and aniniateLl. As an introduction to this subject, he very properly 
describes tlie plieoomena which attend the passage of fluids through 
the body, and the diseaBea which are liable to affect the vessels whidi 
coutain them. The baneful effects of fermented liquors, if taken in 
too large quantities, and the niinons effects of spirits on the animal 
economy, are practically proved ; — 

" The use of drink is of a twofold chamcter. In the first place, it is re- 
quired ID replace the loss sustained both by the vapour continually exhaling 
from the Burface of the body and from the lungs, and by ihe secretions of tic 
kidneys and bowels. Secondly, diink is rei{uired, because some of the solids 
tnken into the stomach demand a certain quantity of fluid to reduce ikem to 
a proper con^slence, and render the nutritious parts in a fit stale to be tal^en 
up by the absorbent vessels. The absorption of fluids sometimes takes place 
so rapidly, that it has been supposed that an immediate communication ex- 
isted between the stomach ana kidneys; this, however, is not really the case. 

"In spealing of [he digestion of solid food, I had occasion to notice the 
absorption of nutritious matter from the small intestines, by the ahsorbenl 
vessels, or laoleals, which proceed from this part of the alimentary canal to- 
wards the lower part of the thoracic duct, which canal empties itself into tke 
veins near the heart. 

"The fluids taken into the sysitem, in part, foUon the same course; althanugb 
it is probable that they are not merely taken up as port of the chyle, !rBe 
absorbent vessels of ue stomach probably remove a considerable qnitiiti^ 
very soon after it is swallowed, and therehy counteract too great dilntioii of 
the food. The veins, also, ho^ of the stomach and intestines, although it 
ha.s been deoied by some that they perform the office of absorbent*, oM now 
believed, on the authority of the most accurate cxprimenters, to talce una 
considerable quantity of the fluid contents of the alimentary canal. The 
portion of drinks which enter the system through the medium of the veins, 
is, like that which passes through the thoracic duct, poured into tlie geneia] 
ma^ of venous blood before it reaches the heart; but whereas the porticm 
taken up by the lacteals has lo pass through the glandular bodies situa.ted in 
the mesentery, or web, Ihat which goes through the veins has to pass thnMish 
the liver, the largest gland in the body, which, as yon know, performs Se 
imporlant office of producing the bile. Yoii may readily conceive, from this 
fact, that errors iu drink are extremely liable to ilistiirb tlie liver, and brine 
on or aggmvMe tliose serious disorders which have tlidr scat in Uiat pftrt, | 
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lave stated tliat fluids find tlieir way into the blood by liolh channels, before 
it reai^hes the beart; errors in drink may tJieierore disturb this organ; but, 
before the blood is sent from the heart over the body at large, it is sent from 
the light side of the heart to the lungs : here, as I explained to you in the 
last Lecture, llie blood undergoes important parification, by the act of breath- 
ing-; hut the lungs, in the mean time, may be more or less offended by die 
articles conveyed to them by the blond ; the very odour of stnnB of iht'^e arti- 
cles may, at times, be perceived in the breath ; as, for example, nben lurpen^ 
line has been taken. It is not every thing offensive which enters the blood, 
which can be thrown off from it in the lungs; some of these articled, there- 
fore, return with the blood to the left side of the heart ; and, as the blood is 
sent from this side of the heart over the whole body, a portion of them must 
be sent to tlie brain ; and they can scarcely fail to produce more or less iiyii- 
rious consequence to that most delicate and important organ. This, how- 
erer, is not the only mode by which the brain is distivbi^d by wliat is taken 
into the stomach ; there is a much more direct connexion between these two 
organs, by means of nervous communication, of which I shall have hereoller 
to Epeak. The baneful influence of error in drink, reaching the brain by 
both of these ways, is strikingly exhibited in the produetitm of intoxication. 

" Another important portion of the blood, sent from the left side of the 
heart, is conveyed to the kidneys; two well known glands, situated in Uie 
Idins, a little below the midriff, or djaphiagm. These organs perforin a most 
important office, in separating from the blood various matters from which 
respiration cannot free it, but which, if retained, would be extremely injuri- 
ous to the system. The most important of these excremenlitious matters are, 
uiea, the acid of urine, and some salts. You will now ejcpect Ibat I should 
say a few words respecting the kidneys. With the geueml appearance of 
these bodies you are doubtless acquainted. Although thev are mere or less 
complicated in different animals, there is a striking similarity of texture in 
most of them ; thus, you will find the exterior tolerably smooth, and of a, 
darbish colour, somewhat like that of liver. When cut pretty accurately 
through the middle, so as to separate the back, orposterior, from the forepart, 
you will find that the substance, to a considerable depth, resembles what is 
seen upon the surface ; but that nearer the middle, the substance is lighter, 
nnd appears to be made up of straightish lines, spreading from one or more 
points which are directed towards uie notch or hollow, which is always to he 
found on one side of the kidney. It is the outer part of the kidney in whioU 
the urine is supposed to be separated from the blood ; and the lighter middle 
part, showing lines spreading like a fan, appears to be composed of very mi- 
nute tubes, for the purpose of conveying it away. There is a funnel-shaped 
membninoiis hag atlAched to the hollow, or notch, at the inner side of the 
kidney, which receives the urine as it comes away liom the points at which 
lie tubes before mentioned meet. This funnel-shaped bng contracts so as to 
Jonn a pipe, or vessel, which couveys the urine to the bladder; and it enters 
the side of the bladder in such a slanting, or oblique manner, that it is ex- 
tremely difKcult for the urine to find its way hack from the bladder towards 
the kidney. In consequence of errors in diet, and more especially in drinks, 
the kidneys, and parts connected with ihem, may be very seriously deranged 
by the fluids that pass through them. It will bo sufficient for me to mention 
two or three of these diseases, by way of example. Sometimes the kidneys 
are brought into a slate in which they allow very large quantities of urine, 
sometimes amounting to several gallons, to run off in the course of the day. 
The urine is not only more copious, but contains principles which either ought 
not to exist in it, or ought not to be so rapidly separated from the blood. Thi: 
nrine, in these cases, is often quite sweet; it ferments, like beer, and frequent- 
ly attracts ilios, This disease is called diabetes, and isalmost innuiably fatal. 
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" Anotbet aSeclion of tlie kidnej^ codusIs in the exteniul, or (iccreting pari, 
beinj; deran^d b j a depout of whitish colour^ which gives die kidney a 
tnolllcd appparance, and often rendeis its surface uneven. Kidiiej!!, in this 
Glale, often produce a. con^derable quanti^ of urine, which is Bametiines pale, 
and Enmelimes of a <Ung;, or smoliir colour; its health; properties are conn- 
deralily altered ^ and it contoiiiH nutritious matter which ought not to esc^ie 
bv the Iddney. This form of disease is quite as fatal as iUabet«s. Femmi 
affected with it aie reir liable to various liuds of dropsy, to apoplesj, and 
diseafe of the heart. When the; meet with accidents, the injured parts bare 
very little disposition to heal ; and when iliey becoine the subjects of other 
diseases, the; hare very little power to resist their fatal tendency. I beliere 
that tOKUj hundreds of individuals have fallen Tietima to this slat£ of the 
tidnejg, without this cause having liecn even suspected. It often oeoun 
where it cannot he ascribed, at least solely, to intemperance in drinking. The 
abuse of mercniy, or exposure to cold, seems often to have co-operated nilll 
intemperance, or may have been the only discoverable exciting cause. 

" The last affection to which I shall here call youi attention, belongs to the 
uiinary passages, and depends upon the urine itself. When, fiom vaiiouB 
oauBas (of which errors in diet, and more espeoially in drinking, appear to he 
by far the most frequent), the urine is charged with a liu^r quantity of saUne 
and other matters than it is capable of dissolving, a portion of these is neces- 
sarily Eepaiated in a solid form ; and by their cohesion, either in small grains, 
in grains of a, larger size, or in absolute masses, they constitute urinary saacti 
grave), nr stone, the painful and serious elTecls of which are too generally 
known to require any description here from me." 

The pernicious qualities and bad effects of tobacco and snuff, of 
cbewing and smoking, are pointed out in a clear and pointed manner; 
of the latter, it is remarked : — 

"It might be supposed, that as tohaoco is necessarily burnt when employed 
in suoiiiNB, its injurious properties are destroyed. This is by no means the 
cose. Tbe active principle of tobacco consists in an oil, called an es£enti|] D[ 
volatile oil, because it can be raised in the form of vapour, like water or spUt, 
This oil, when separately eoUecied, is one of the most active poisons known. 
In smoking, a small quantity of it is drawn into the mouth, where it mixe^ 
witli tbe saliva. Its poisonous effects are more conspicuous in inexperienoed 
and young smokers, not only because their nerves are unaccustomed to it, and 
therefore more sensible to the effects of a small dose, but because they aiq 
more apt to swallow the spittle contaminated with the smoke ; and also, by 
quickly drawing the air thrnugh the burning tobacco, they cause a larger 
quantity of oil to reach the mouth. The poisonous effect of tohaoco, as ex- 
hibited on taw smokers, ore giddiness, intoxication, and distressing sickntsSi 
which continue for a considerable time. Notwithstanding these effects, a dlly 
and childish notion, that smoking is a very fine thing, and mokes those seem 
manly, who have littie or nothing of manliness to recommend them, induoei 
the young smoker to go on until his sensibility is blunted to the unpleasant 
eifecls, and he is only conscious of the seducing eacilement or stupidity which 
he finds so delightful, that the temptation can hardly be overcome." 

The third lecture, treats of the muscular motions and the intellectiul 
feciilties, and is altogether a highly int*restinB lecture. It inohidea Uw 
effect of ejterciae upon the circulation, and the influence of p-irticular 
trades. Speaking of the tendency of brutalizing sports to perpetuate 
the barbarous forocity of the people, the author is naturally led to flie 
subject of war, upon which a series oFreuiarks are ofiered in the high- 
est degree philosophic and Christian. Of tJie former, he says : — 
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, ^-In rec«mmen[liiig tliD ulliledc exercises wkieh ncre esleemed and cultivated 
niongst the Greeks and Romans, I must not omit to nolice llie very important 
exception which must be made with respect lo lliose vhicli are likely to stir 
up augty and ferocious dispositions, and can Ecarcelj fail to have a, hardening 
and biQiali zing tendency. Such were boxing and wreslling among the Greeks, 
and in a still greater degree the murderous sword-fights of the gladiators in 
llie Romtui ampbithealies ; and such are the barbarous prize-fights which dis- 
grace this country. Their demoialixing effect is by no means confined to the 
pardes actually engaged in these combats: iu fact, some of these may give 
proof of admirable coinage, agility, and perseTeionce, which we must regret 
to see prostituted lo so base a purpose. PethapB, in many iiwlances, the greatest 
evil is the effect produced upon the spectators. They have l)een supposed to 
eucnutage a martiid spirit, and on this account might allowably be valued ia 
tliose heathen countiies in which warlike e^iploits obtained the highest praise; 
but they cannot be too much discouraged in this, whose inhabiitmls huve too 
keenly felt, and still feel, that war is pernicious and impolitic, aud who know 
that its practices, and the parsons which it excites, are essentially sinful and 
aati-christian. Since, however, the British senate has been disgraced by 
^eeches designed not merely to palliate, but positively to pnimote these and 
Mnrilar amusements, on the ground that they tend to keep up and raise the 
standard of spirit and courage in the country, I think it right to point out die 
falliiDy of this, even if the o^ect were a desirable one. There can lie no doubt, 
that the habit of witnessing these speclades blunts that natural sensibility 
which mast make every uncomipted miud feel pain at witne«siiig tlie distreE* 
and suSering of others, even whilst he may admire the prowess and forlitode 
Tchich accompany them. When this sensibility is destroyed, it is soon suc- 
ceeded by the opposite state. Pleasure is felt in witnessing theee sufieringa, 
and the desire to indulge in tliis gratification grows to a detestable passion; 
and not only their fellow-creatnres, but numbers of helpless animals, destined 
for the use of man and placed under his protection, ate barbaronaly sacrificed 
to satiate it. In short, ibey are become cruel in the extreme, and cruelty you 
know is the associate, the twin-brother of the basest cowardice, and utterly re- 
pugnant lo genuine courage and valour. I might point to the titled leader* 
of those who style themselves the fancy, and ask whether tlie young, innocent, 
and lovely, whom they liave betrayed and corrupted, and finaDy ruined and 
abandoned, do they not fully prove my asserlion. Look at those speaking 
pictures, which the admirable H<^rih has drawu from real Hfe, to mark the , 
progress of Tom Cruel, and let tliem l»e present to your mind's eye, whenever ' 
you are invited to join the prize-ring, or enter the cockpit" I 

Of war, he remarks : — 

" War is so essentially opposed to the precepta of our Saviour, that we 
should do to others as we would that they should do to us — that we should 
lave our enemies — and that we resist not evil, that I conceive it perfectly need- 
ksE for me to enter into any argument respecting the imlawfiilness of war, 
ander the gospel. It is thereiOTe only its expediency that we have to consider, 
ftnoe this is by some supposed to be such as to annul the most sacred injuuc- 
tJons against it. Though I coniader that such doctrine ought to be absolutely 
i^Bcted, even were the expediency to all appearance proved; yet as some of 
jou may not think with me in this respect, I shall endeayour to show you that 
the idea of its expediency is altogether delusive, and its tendency inevitably 
adverse to the advancement of the human race. It occasions, more than oaf 
ntlier cause, ou immense amount of purely unproductive consumption. Whilst) 
with the most insatiable avidity, the productions of industry, post, present, anC 
In eoaie, are drawn within its grasp, it consumes them with the most recklesa 
prodigality, and therefore, subtracts an incalculable amount from those t*- 
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sour<:es wliicli migLt betome s LlesKing tu mankind, were thej deioied in iheir 
le^timale ohjects, tlie yroduclivc aud salutary, ibe ennobliug and tbe pleaaog 
aits of peace. But juu hear it said, tbat war is good foi trade, as it keeps 
mone; aticiing, anil maJies many rich. Sucb nn assertion is only tbuuded on 
« partial and imperfect flew uf the subjecL The money which is raised for 
the purpose of carrying on a war, most first have been produced by the talentfi 
and prbducliTe indiuuy of mim, nnd then withdrawn from some mors snltsa 
useful and productive pnipose, to wliich it was dtlier applied or applicattle. 
Wlien it bus found its way tnto the new cbaunel of a war-administratioD, it 
will be seen that it had been thrown into a destructive torrent ; for if you will 
wulch it in the Tsrious shapes into which it is transformed, until it is brought 
ti> its ultimate annihilation, you will find, with rery little exception, that boE 
any of them nrc eitlier useful or productive. You must not suppose that that 
portion alone is completely lost, which is fired away in powder and shot, ex- 
ploded iu mines, or sunk iu the ocean. That which has been spent in feeding 
and clothing a large army, is completely consumed, without leaving behind il 
a. trace of its existence ; whereas that which is spent in feeding the mann- 
faclurer or a^cniturist reappeura, in the articles which they are the meana of 

froducing. It is true that human beings have been kept fdive in both oases ; 
at in the one case they have liyed to some purpose and created properh'; in 
the other they have done nothing, or worse than nothing ; and instead of pro- 
ducing capital liave, perhaps, been the means of entailing on their posterilf s 
lasting deduction from the proceeds of their industry. Are we not each oat 
of us daily labouring to raise the interest of those vast sums spent in the late 
war, in which the least criminal. expense was, perhaps, that which served to keep 
many valuable heads and hands in unproductive idleness ? Perhaps you will say 
that some portion has been spent in large and Eubstantial public works. Host 
of these, however, are worse than useless in tTieraselves, and in proportion to 
their durability, they may be regarded as exhibiting a protracted prooees of 
destruction, incurring further and similar expense. I will not deny, that in- 
dividuals who have reiieived their pay from government for services in some 
way connected with military aSikirs, may, as far as the amount uf taloil sad 
exertion employed is concerned, have fully earned the sums which they may 
have received, and that a portion of the capital so expended may seem to M 
rescued from final destruction; as for example, when the professor of saOi^ 
taiy college has bestowed time and pains iu cultivating the abilities of bodm 
piomidng youth, which his friends have destined to be devoted to the woA Of 
destruction, unforeseen events may derange the plan, and these cultivated tn- 
lents may be brought into exercise for the lienefit of mankind. Such exampU^ 
however, do very littJe to redeem the characler of the system which I am eD- 
deavouring to expose. Perhaps you will say that the sums which have heea 
saved out of large military salaries, and the amount of pensions conlinned to 
military men, when awarhBsceased,orthe period of their service hasespin^ 
is rescued from its pernicious destination, and ultimately finds its way baw 
into the capital of the country. These exceplions I do not admit, or at laoet, 
inly to a Hmitcd and partial extent. If the pay, whether given at the time, 
r deferred as a pension, be really the just reward of the time and talents 
which the country lias engaged in the worse than useless art of war, tlien nnut 
we look at the time and talents thus consumed, without leaving a valuahle 
! of their existence, as an instance of as complete destruction as the firinc 
rocket, ot the sinking of a ship of the line. But if thesums exfcmU 
Uoeed the value of the lime and talents enffaged in exchange for them^libe 
mture of the evil is somewhat changed. It is evident that there must ]Uua 
t — _ piofligaie expenditure of the country's money, for which botii fbe li*. 
and the receiver shonld feel tbe full punishment of public censnw »ai 
d remorse. Though we cnimnt say that the loss of such ^lunml 
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, tiotiy represented b; the time and talent misapplied, yet little eatisfociian 
EBii be derived from tracing it through the ohaunels hy which it has escaped. 
What is ill gotten, is generally ill spent; we caonot therefore he Eurpnsed, 
that these imeoFned salaries hare been, in a large proportion, deroied to fool- 
ish or profligate expenses ; nor is the evil limited to the^ expenses, seeing 
tbat they liave done muuh to vitiate the tu-stes and morals of the age, and to 
lead to the simikr expenditure of vast sums, which can never be taken a: 
count of in the expenses of a war. " 

The Lecture proceeda with the bodily setises — their uses, and their ' 
cultivation; and treats, in connection, of the mental faculties: the me- 
mory — j u dgment — imagination— contrivance — will — mora] principle. 
In some remarks which follow, we were glad to find the foUowing paa- 
sage:— 

" I mnst expressly protest against what I ctinceive lo he a groKs error, avow- 
ed and maintained by manv of the higher class, though I trnst their numher 
is now greatly reduced, and which is yet more extensively and perniciously, 
though silently, sanctioned liy the working classes them^lves, in Ihe espres- 
«ve language of uouduul, tliat their education need not, and even ought not 
to extend beyond tbat which the occupations, or tlieir stations in life, actually 
demand. These occupations, as yon most he well aware, often call for very 
little exercise of ihe mental faculties, which must either degenerate into a 
state of lameiitaMe weakness without other exercise, or for want of direction 
beoonie enftaged in wliai is actually pemioious. Whilst then it is not too 
luuch lo expect, that the operative at every description should bring to his 
work every practical rei|uisile for its performance, I see no reason tlat be 
abiruld uot, in comiuon with liis we.'^Uhicr fiiUow-uitiueii, have the comfort and 
pleasure of his period of rest and recreation promoted, by eveiy species of 
allowable mental occupation which can be placed within his reach. There is 
DO reason that such mental improvement should raise the individual above 
Ins work and sladon, except in those cases where he really possesses very su- 
perior abilities. It is only the rarity of this iraptovement which can occasion 
any danger of this kind : if it were general, some instances of superior genius 
now lost to the community would probably be brought iato notice, but the 
mass would remain where they are, as respects then occupatious, though their 
com'art and happiness would be greatly increased ; when instead of beinff 
left lo wallow in sensual gratifications, they might seek and fiud pleasures « 1 
as intellectual kind. 

" So far from any injurious coo8et[neacefi being likely to result from opera- 
tives of every class seeking a part, at least, of their amusement and gratilica^ 
tion, during their hours of relaxadcn from work, iu the cultivation and occu- 
pation of their minds, very great pnblic advantage may be reasonably expec- 
ted fiwn it ; especially if particular attention be paid by the artisans of each 
jMnJcular descriptinn, to the acquirement of t!iat knowledge which will make 
thein acquainted with the principles and theories connected with their opera- 
tions. If this were the case, important improvements would rapidly succeed 
10 each other, since the capability of correctly devising expedients would be 
nnited with practical knowledge, and acquaintance with the circumslunces in 
which they are required. Whilst the evils and inconveniences of ill-devised 
metbods and processes, whether old or new, would be quickly delected and 
HCploded, the real merits of others would be better perceived and appreciated, 
•ad more generally adopted. In fact, it would tend more than anything e]s« 
to do away with that dogged obstiuacy, which i.i so often associated with the 
ifMiirance and prejudice of.tliase workmen who know noiluug. beyond t^ 
nwre routine of those operations in wltich they have hitherto exefctseil .lliew- 
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selves. I do not apply my remartB to any brancli of irwlc in particular; 
since it is notoriously difficult in alk to procure Lhe executiou of any piece at' 
work which may be out of the common way, and the workman who nill lake 
ia a new idea, und produce his work in Qcc'orilaucc with it, is esteemed a sn- 
gnliiTly cIcTer fellow," 

TowardB the close of lhe Lecture, we find the following beantjfiil 
smnniary of the evidences of a healthy constitution : — 

" Although, id tie commencement of ibese l/cctures, I did aot think it oe- 
uessaiy to define that which is generally understood by the term health, I h&re 
DOW, in the Three Lectures which I have delivered to you, given on ontlne 
of those various functions, on the united due perfonnance of whioh perfect 
health dn>euds. You will at once perceive, that the combined perfection of 
all these functtODS falls to the lot of few, if any, aiDong mankind ; yet, that 
whilst we often have ourselves to blame for occasioning or allowing tn^ dis- 
luibance, we may observe throughout, that there is a most adintrahle tendency 
to compenaaUon in oor frames, by which we are accommodated to the adverse 
circumstances ia which we may be placed; either the affected function being 
soiled to drcumstancea, or another function being; brought forward lo supply 
its deficiencT. You must have observed, that there is very great diffeienee 
between individuals, with respect both to their bodily and mental powers, 
which cannot be referred to a difference of health in reGpeet to them. Some 
of these differences depend on the degree of cultivation afforded to theee facul- 
ties, and, as far as this is concerned, very much depend upon ourselves ; but 
there ate other differences no less important, dependent ou constitutional pecu- 
liarities, which, though we may in degree correct and modify them, we can- 
not wholly surmouuL 

" It is therefore impossible to eslablish one general standard of abiti^ both 
to do and to suffer, which is to be regarded as conatituliug the state of perfect 
health ; but if, in running tlirough an inquiry respecting the various powers 
or functions, which 1 have briefty exhibited to you in the course of the pre- 
ceding Lectures, we should find soundness in them all, coitjoined in one indi- 
vidual, we might say, that he had the inestimable blessing of enjoying' a iound 
mind in a sound body. Thus, his breathing must be easy, scarcely percepti- 
ble to himself or others. It must be little disturbed by continued exercise, or 
by llie ordinary variations of heat and cold. After moderate fasting he shomd 
feel the calls of appetite inducing him lopartake with relish, but yet with mo- 
deration, of plain but nutritious food. When he has taken this food, its <figc«- 
tion should proceed with no other sensible effect than the invigoration s) ' 
moderate excitement of mind and body. There must be no headache, no na. 
sea, no heartburn and flatulence, no craving for the poisonous stimulus of 
spirits to correct uneasy sensattons, no drowsiness interrupting thought, and 
inesistihly leading to profound sleep. All the movements of the body mmt 
he performed without producing suffering, either at the time or aftetwards, 
They should also be performed with precisian and in obedience to the wfll, 
and with a power proportioned to liie size and age of the individual. Whilst 
be should he able, within the limits of his strength, to gra«p, aud hold, and 
move without vascillating the weighty and the bulky ; be should be able also 
to direct his touch to the smallest visible point, and to hold it and operate upon 
it without a tremor. His back and Isins should sustain without effort lhe 
weight of his head and arms, and retain for themselves a position gracelhl^ 
erect, when not engaged in movements which require a different ntdtade. 
His legs should well sustain the weight of the other parts, and perform wWi 
ease and alacrity, every species of movement which may be required of dien. 
His springy limbs should touch the ground with elastic feel, and he shonhl 
move onwHfds widi that consciousness of enjoyment, which the poet euppoiBS 
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A> liiely ti^-uur led. 

" Hia Eeverat seaaes of loucliiug, tasting, smelling, seeing, and hearing, should j 
be delicate anil accurate; and pleasure, callier iLan pais and imeasiuesg, 
should be experienoed iutbeemployinent of tLein. His mental powers, which 
admit of so manj degrees,mu^ uat indeed be able to cope with and master the 
highest and the mightiest objects with nhich the most talented of men have 
been succesfully engaged, but within the limits which thej possess, they sboald 
perform their part with ease, accuracy, and stead; coDstancj. Such an in- 
dividual shoulu feci all the desires and appetites of nis nature, enlitening and 
aaintatiug his exertions, without allowing them la hurry bim aside by their 
iiregukr impulses. He should be like some skilful charioteer, who guides 
two fiery horses, and is excited by their ardour, whilst his prowess lestiains 
their impetuosity. 

"As his body resists the vaiiatians and inclemencies of the seasons, hia n: 
ahoold withstand the vicissitudes of fortune. Yet, warmed with the best a 
fections of our nature, he may feel pain in his sympathy with those who s 
fer, and more especially with the weaker victims of oppression and persei. _ . 
tion. He may be aroused by detestation of the base, ui^ust, overbeanng, and 
cruel : but his wrath should not be spent in useless words, but relher uige him 
iHi in fearless aud indefatigable resistance. Finally, his mind cannot be 
beaJtb; if it be not exercised with those sulgecis to which I have alluded in- 
deed, uough lell to other teachers to express Ut you in deUul. His hopes and 
his fears must not be limited to those ol>jecis which are visible and tangible, 
aud which merely ufTect him in this life ; but equally removed from cold in- 
fidelity, from wild fauatJciam, and from degrading superstition, he will feel at 
times a thrill of gratitude to the great Autlior and suslainer of his being, and 
ta«te of joys with which no stranger can intciTneddle- 

■' Although il is not in the power of any one to say that he will obtain these 
nniled blessings, and realize the picture which I l^ve sketched, nevertheless 
dieie are many of tliese advautages which are within the reach of all, if rightly 
and perseveriiigly sought after. It has been my part to endeavour to point 
out uie mode in which you may seek those which appertain to our bodiGS. 
The hints which I have offered in pointing to the preservation of health, must 
also have a tendency to prolong life ; but should accident or severe disease 
cut life short, and prevent tliem from exhibiting tliis result, I am bold to de- 
clare, that those who will submit to be r^ulated by them, will find themselves 
Niabled to make the most of that term of life which it is permitted to them to 
'' — and that, though short, it may abound in well-spent and happy hours." 

^The Fourth Lecture is highlj interesting to parents, aa it embraces 

^leariiig, management, and education of childreD ; their duties are 
[ed in emphatic terms, and methods of physical and moral training 
._ set before them in simple rules which all may understand. On tl^ 
suhject of education, Dr. Hodgkin is with iia most completely : he 
advocates, as we have ever done, and always hope to do, an exteusion 
of education among the children of the poor. He looks upon the 
teaching of the means of knowledge — reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
n a positive necessity, and other knowledge to be alio indispensable. 
He ad\-ocates strenuously the introduction of Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, ancient and modern History and Biography, a 
koowledge of Nature imd her Laws, into theHchools; and remarks; — 

" I i^hall now euumerale some points of education, which though less im 
poMpiii dian tliose which 1 have now desoTibed, are nevertheless vvry suitable 
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to be intmdnced inlo the inslniction of ohildren of all clii^^e^ nhen liniisand 
oppoTtuDJij allow. Thej should receive Bomc idea of ibe eartli on wluuh we 
live : for this purpose, ihej should be t»iight tlie leading facts of Geographj-. 
In a eounuy like ours, in nbtcb nnvigation and commerce ure of Eiicb general 
importance, there can be few in any class of society who have not idations 
or friends dispersed over different parts of the globe, in whose voja^es ami 
travels a lively interest must be felt ; and nhom it must be gratifjdng to trace 
and follow in imagination through ilieir wanderings ; as veil as to campre- 
hend when, on their return, they speak of the continents and islands, the 
ciBes and towns, which they have visited. Moreover, in the present day, eni- 
gralion to distanl colonies becomes a subject of more geneial inteteet than *l 
any former period, and whilst the poorest families are laudably contemplating 
tA seek a more promising field in which to employ their exertions, it is right 
that they should have a just idea of the situation and distance of the legivn 
to which they may be directing their wishes and hopes. 

" The productions of almost every climate and country are brought home 
to us for OUT use or enjoyment ; and it must be interesting to all, and useful 
txi many, to pos.'KKS a knowledge of these various productions, nhetbcr tlieybe 
di'rived from the animal, the mineral, or the vegetable kingdoms. This kind 
of knowledge is comprehended in the very estensire science of iVaturof Bit- 
tory, which is subdivided into several branches, each of which, in its minutcsl 
details, would furnish matter sufficient to occupy the longest life of the most 
industrious of men. The genern! outlines may, howei-er,heeaMly understuod 
and acquired by all. One branch of natural history, called Zoaloffy, tea«liei 
the kinds and natures of Bnimal!<, whether heasis, who give suck to Am 

JDUng; birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, or worms: even sponges and conl be- 
ong to this brunch of natural history. Another, called Bntaity, tresis of &e 
species of plants or vegetables, from the mightiest oaks and cedars, down to 
the smallest pot-herb, and even the mould which Eprouts upon our bread, 
when it has been kept too long. The earth itself, on which plants grow, and 
man and other animals live, contains many objects of interesting re«eaich ; 
the knowledge of which belongs to the science of Mineralogy .- all the metals 
and earths, the most precious stones, and the mast durable granite, as well U 
every variety of soil, come nnder the attention of the Mineralogist. 

" The workmen of every craft, operate on materials, which form the sub- 
jects of one or the other of these branches uf natural history ; and is it Wrt 
desirable that they should know something more than the outside appeamnce 
of the materials with which they are constantly occupied? Many of the 
productions with which natural history makes us acquainted, set fonli in m 
eminent degree the wondrous works of Him who is perfect in knowledge; 
and are therefore peculiarly calculated to excite our humble admiration. The 
very air which we breathe, and which supports the clouds over our beads, ex- 
hibits a great variety of interesting or awful pbeDomena. Some of dies«, 
which terrify and amaze the ignorant, afford matter of curious researdi to 
those who ure better informed. Such as the northern-lights, mock suns, and 
meteors, or falling stars. Others have repaid the attention which has bsm 
given to them, by the- assistance which they render to commerce. Thus, the 
prevailing winds in different parts of the globe are now so well undenUwd, 
that our navigators rely upon ihem with perfect confidence, and give them 
the name of tiade-windn. The science which treats of these phenomena, and 
which has already esplained the causes of many of them, is called Mtteat- 
ftlogy. To this science also are referred the accounts of whirlwinds, tamB> 
does, waterspouts, and meteoric stones. 

" When we look at the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and sometimes at 
comets when tliey appear, we see that there is something besides the earth on 
which we live, and we naturally feel curious to know something about llKSS, 
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e idle notions of the vulvar; and fat this purpose children shouli 
"be taught a little Attronami/, the tudinaents of which are Dot difficult, hut 
very interesting. This will teach them the cause of summer and ninter, of 
daj and of night ; and let thtitn know why we see sometimes an eclipse of 
the sun, and sumetimes of the moon ; also, why we sometimes hnve a new 
mouD, and sumetimes a full moon. 

" It is not only with what is now existing upon iLe earlh and beneath its 
aoi&ce, and with what is known about tlie heavenly liodies, that we should 
seek to hare the rising generation made in some degree familiar. They should 
be led to take an interest in knowing what has happened in fonner times. 
This branch of study is called HUtarg. Some of l£e oldest and most inte- 
resting, OS well as roo.st iinportaut hi&lory, is contained in the Bible, and on 
this account is called Sacied History; hut the liiiitory of many couutries Las 
been preserved by the Greeks, Romans, and others ; and the histoiy which 
they nave handed down to us is called Profane History, by way of distinction, 
and not because it is particukily vicious or immoral. On the contrary, much 
of it is highly valuable, and sometimes very usei'ully confirms or explains 
Sacred History. 

"All history of events which happened before the yeai of onr Lord 1463, 
considered as belonging In Ancient Histoiy ; and all that relates to what 
happened since, is called Modern History- The year 1453 is choaen as _. 
time when the one begins and the other ends, because in it the Turks tw^ 
ConEUtntinople, and by so doing finished the Eastern, Greek, or lost division 
of the Roman empire. HisW^ is sometimes calledafwr the country of which 
it treats; us Grecian History, Roman History, English History, &c. It is 
Tery desirable for every one to be especially acquainted with the history of 






mtry. 



" The liislory of the lives of particniar persons is called Biography. ThiB i 
ia a very interesting nnd useful kind of history. It afi'ords us examples which, | 
if properly studied nnd reflected upon, may guide, and animate, and encou- 
tage us in the pursuit of what is good, desirable, and praiseworthy, and warn 
ns against what is bad, dangerous, or even of doubtful advantage. The lives 
of so many good, wise, and illustrious persons of both sexes, and of every 
age and station, have either been written in our own language, or translated 
into it from other languages, that there never need be any lack of valuable 
reading of this description, nor any excuse for having recourse to novels and 
romances, which are a kind of imaginary biography, sought after by the idle 
and the giddy, because they require no exertion of the mind, aud therefore 
do not improve it ; or, because they relate marvellous or incredible stories, 
which actual life can seldom if ever realize ; and which, to say the best of 
ihem, can be of no use in the way of example to those who read them ; or, 
because they represent the passions and vices of men with less of what is 
hateful and disgusting than belongs to ihem; and, at timbs, even in an amia- 
ble and attractive form. They first deprive vice of its hideous and repnlra' 
appearance; nest, render its form fanuliar; and, lastly, unless the evil ' 
turned aside, bring it home as a fatal associate. 

" Much of the knowledge at which I have been pointing, is calculated Ip 
mterest, enlarge, and improve the mind — to afford the means of raliontil 
amusement, from reading, contemplation, or study, when we are alone ; and 
to render us more comfortable in ourselves, and more agreeable and useful 
,4ft others, when we are in company. To many they niav prove useful attcao- 
*' IB ixom less innocent amusements, such as plays, car^s, dances, fairs, and 
~x. 

. ime of tbe branches of knowledge which I have been reconmiendi 
(tivecily on otir prosperity, and may be continually had recourS 
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to fucililate, or incresiGe oui iiieaiiB of acquiriDg pivpertj, or lo ennble us lu 
employ that whicli we maj have, Ui ihe greatest adrantu^e and ecaaomy. 

" It is not sufficient to teacli clildren the mere rudiments of knowledge, 
eren if we strive to do this to llie extent which I hsvc .just stelehed. It is 
essential that (hey should earlf he brought to reflect upon what tliey leam; 
that ihej should be taught to took to Ihe principles with which these rudi- 
inents ai'e connected; that the; should he directed to look to tendencies and 
consequences ; not merely with respect to their scbuol lessons, hut the same 
course should be followed with respect to their words and actions, and the 
various circumstances which may occur within their obsen-ation. It is tliis 
essential part of education in wluch parents are the most uuncemed, and in 
which, though they mar be assisted by an able and conscientious schoolmas- 
ter, there is much which Ihej alone can perlbmi. It is, however, very impor- 
tant, in acting upon this principle, not lo press the minds of children too 
madi, lest in seeking to avoid die error of negligence on the one hand, there 
should be, on the other, the no less serious error of producing disgust and 
Bver^on, or an untimely development of the mental (acuities, whioh wonld 
be very likely to injure the bodUy powers, and possibly cramp those of the 
mind also, and prevent them from ever attaining the strength which thej 
might otherwise acquire. The object is not tn make them men in mind^ 
wMlst chUdren in age, but to insure the ilcvclopmcnt of their moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, in eorrtspondencB with that of those of their bodies; so 
that they may grow up a useful, tliinking, and rcHecting generation ; display- 
ing all the advantages which in my last Lecture I pointed out, as resulting 
from the cultivation of a sound judgment." 

The author is i'urther led to remark, the great want that esiata of 
the schools for girls. There is a lamentable proof of this in the sta- 
tistical returns of schools. In many places where there are one or 
more schools for boys, there are none ibr girls ; and where there are 
girls' schools, the number of girls is always much less than in the 
boys' schools ; and more than this, there exists among the patrons of 
girls' schools, a greater degree of that uofeeling, deadly, and wicked 
prejudice which would shut the door on intellectual and useftil im- 
provement. In a vast number of schools writing is not allowed to be 
taught the girls, who sit nearly the whole day at needle-work : in others, 
writing in books is prohibited, and arithmetic is by common consent 
HO httleregarded, either through the deficiencies of the female teachers, 
or the express wish of the patrons of the schools, as to be scarcely en- 
tered upon. While all that vast fund of knowledge which a girl might 
be taught to apply in her relations as a wife and a mother, is kept from 
her with the most studious anxiety. There is scarcely a puhhc meet- 
ing held in which a compliment is not paid to the female sex. Lord 
Brougham, at a late public meeting, complimented them highly: would 
that some such men as Lord Brougham may come forward to vindi- 
cate those intellectual rights which are indisputably theirs, and which 
are of vital importance to the right exercise of their influence upon 
society. 

We are sorry our space will not allow us to enter more largely upon 
the work before us, which abounds with iiael'ul information, and 
which has still a higher recommendation — namely, the pure spirit of 
ChrisUaii philanthropy, which pervades every page. As a book for 
the millioU] it is written in a spirit that cannot faS to interest, to im- 
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■^liich every poor man ought to have in 

: one woula be equally interested. It 

. Ill to circulating and itinerant libraries, 

I and ought to be, would tend much to 

xicllent Doctor himself, and do incalcu- 

■ I. To use a homely phrase, Dr. Hodgkin 

-.'• to break his own head ; and, much as we 

1-1 putation as a physician and a pathologist, 
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Illustrated with 15 Engravings. T. Hurst, St. 
Paul's Church-yard. 

; iy bound little volume, admirably adapted to im- 

. • more striking incidents of English history upon the 

It not only appeals to the imagination, but to the 

inly gives merely historical knowledge, but has a direct 

u tendency of cultivating the moral feelings. One of 

lutiful tales is that relating to the Patriot, Lord William 

oni the powerful pen of J. W. Dalby, a Avriter whose pro* 

• ver display a deep knowledge of the workings of human 

ud who aelights in those " records of woman " which lead 

moral exaltation, and show her influence upon society. 

j; the other chapters, we may direct attention to those entitled 

Alfred, the History of Boadicea, Sir Cloudsley Shovel, Queen 

lerine, and Anna Bidlen ; which admirably illustrate the principle 

Leaching, by means of a tale instead of a lecture, and which show 

.^ workings and consequence of a truth. The plates are some of 

liem really gems in the art of cutting on wood, and we may instance 

that of the trials of Lord William liussell and Queen Catherine, from 

the celebrated pictures of Hayler and Harlow, cut by Walker. The 

volume is worthy the attention of those who are fond of the utile dulciy 

and as a midsummer present is excellent. 



History of England, By William Pinnock. With Embellishments. Cum- 
berland, Camden Town. 

This is one of the best of the elementary histories really written, by 
Mr. Pinnock, and what has been said of the cuts of the preceding 
work equally appUes to those of this publication. It also contains 
the heads of all the kings of England, engraved in a beautiful style 
of outUae, while the principles upon which the work is written, ought 
to entitle it to the patronage of that portion of the public at least, 
who are desirous of having their children taught a love of honest ac- 
tion and of virtue. We observed, that instead of the usual plan of 
placing questions at the end of every chapter, the author has intro- 
duced them at the end of the work. These questions, amounting to 
nearly a thousand, are expressed in concise terms, and tlie general 
character of the work is such as to enable us heartily to recommend it. 
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The Gradiiat Primer : Gradalimu in Reading and Spelling : And the Etymo- 
logical Sjielliag-Book and Ex-panltir. By Henry Bullcr. 

The Gradual Primer is (irrasK^ upon a plan calculated to divest the 
teacher of mucli trouble, ana to take away a great deal of the diffi- 
culty of learning felt by the child. It has been the pku of the author 
to keep the words within the apprehension of children, aad to lead 
them, by easy and progressive aifipa, fi-om the simple to the moat dif- 
ficult words. To show the nature of this progresaiou, we here sub- 
join a specimen of the lesaon contaiuing words of tliree letters, which 
is formed from the lessons of worda of one letter, by prefixiug a letter: 

bat ban bit bin cup 

Again, the same lesson is made further useful by adding a letter: 



Words with the short sounds of the vowels then follow : 

pap pet pip pot pun 

iup SPl Rip s«t sun 

To these succeed worda with the long sounds of the Towel, words 
ending with double consonants, and worda with dipthongs. 

In coimection with all these apeUing words, reading leasona ace in- 
troduced, and immediately after them spelling lessons of (he- eau^r 
words of two syllables, such as baby, lady, fud, duel, sago, aloe; M- 
stead of the usual plan of lessons of four and five letters in a W^, 
which are usually the most difficult to a child. To these aucceed 
words of two syllablea, composed of three letters in each syllable, as 
tinman, barley, teapot, Sunday; with reading lessoDS adapted to tiie 
same number of letters, which concludes the Gradiial Primer, and in- 
troduces the second work at the head of this page, or rather' the 
second part of the gradation. 

Words of three letters, having the short sound of the vowel, which, 
by the addition of e final, become words of four letters, with tlielong 
sound of the vowel, as : 

at ate man mane fir fire 

bat hate pan pane sir Mrc 

Words of four letters are also formed by prefixing a letter to a word 
of three letters ; and words of four letters are arranged also in chymes, 
the vowel short and the vowel long. To these follow words of two 
syllables, each syllable being a word of not more than lour letters — 
such as rat-trap, head-ache, aea-fish, glow-worm. From these the 
pupil passes to the common two syllable words, and afterwards to such 
words as, wrong, drudge, clock, service, pledge, strength, &c. To 
these succeed words of two ayllables, each being a word, and one or 
both of tliem having Eve or more letters, such as, child-hood, plmnb- 
line, cork-screw, pack-thread : the whole being accompaiued by 
reading lessons, drawn up in the same careful and judicious marmer. 
"We cannot but look upon this arrangement as one well calculated to 
facilitate the progress of the pupil: and we speak this advisedly and as 
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a practical remark, having taught our own children to read by the 
*' gradations in reading," with a pleasure both to ourselves and them. 

Of the Etymological Spelling Book, we can also report favourably. 
The whole of the first and second part, which is arranged on a similar 
plan to the gradations, is excellent. With regard to the third part, 
which appears to be on principle directly the reverse of the former 
portions, we are obliged to urge our honest objection. It goes into 
abstractions of language, which the pupil at this period cannot be 
prepared for ; and although we acknowledge the meaning of the Latin 
and Greek prepositions may be of use to the classical student, it re- 
quires a far greater acquaintance with our language in a common way, 
than Mr. Butter's books wtQ afford, before they should be entered upon. 
A child would be liable to make continual mistakes, if he were taught 
to think that the prefix or the termination of a word be an infalhble 
guide to the signification. He is told that the Greek prefix dia^ sig- 
nifies through^ and has given him illustration — diameter^ a line pas- 
sing through the centre of a circle (which, by the way, would never 
lead him to say,. in reference to the breadth of a wheel, it was so much 
in diameter), and diaphanous that can be seen through. When he 
came to such words as diabetes, diabohcal, diaper, diary, diapason, 
he would be very much puzzled with his Greek prefix. The same 
argument holds with the general plan of Mr. Butter, as giving the 
words derived from the Latin substantives and verbs, and from the 
Greek roots. We not long since entered a school when the pupils 
were very busily employed in acquiring the meaning of words in 
this manner ; and we asked the meaning of patrimony — ^the answer 
was, money left by a father, being from pater, father, &c. What then 
is the meaning of matrimony ? Money left by the mother was the re- 
ply ; and such mistakes will constantly occur. Take, for instance, the 
Latin verb, faeio (I do — or make), given by Mr. Butter, and we have, 
according to him, with others in which the Latin applies, to a certain 
d^ree — 

Facetious Affection Counterfeit 

Affect Defeat Defect 

Reflection Sacrifice Sufficient 

Surfeit Prefect Office 

Now what will a child understand of these words having any thing 
at all to do with the verb, I do or make. Such is the defect arising 
from the very nature of the plan, and which pervades the whole list 
of words : but what perhaps is calculated to retard the progress of 
the pupil at this period, is the necessity which exists in such a plan 
of pressing into the service of it, words which are rarely found in our 
common Hterature ; for instance, take the Greek root, Cheir — a hand, 
given by the author, we have a list of words, whose meaning is only 
vaguely expressed by the root itself, and which are scarcely ever re- 
quired in conversation or even in authorship. 

Chiragra, the gout in the hands Cheroplast, an instrument to 

Chirography, penmanship form the hand for playing the 

Chirology, talking by the hand piano-forte 

Chiromancy, fortune telling by the Chirdgery, surgery 
hand Enchiridion, a manual 

Vol. I, — JuTiCy 1835. r f f 
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Of wliat use is it to burthen the memory with the kno«ledge, that 
Alec torom achy, is cock-fighting; that Pignoration, is pawning; — or 
the introduction of such words, as Phyaicotheology, Phonocamptic, 
Cacophony, XjlophagouB. Phvliphagous, pBychoioachy. which are 
found in every, and abound in many of the pages. We would, there- 
fore, impress tipon the minds of teachers, the perfect fallacy of this 
mode of instruction, in the received meaning of the words, and would 
wish them to reflect on the following remarks of Dugald Stewart, no 
mean authority in this case. He observes, " The instances are fete 
indeed, in which etytnoli^y furniBhe^ effectual aids to guide us m 
fixing the exact significatioa of words of ambiguous terms, or in 
drawing a line between expressions which seem to be nearly equiva- 
lent. In such cases nothing can he safely trusted to, butthebabit 
of accurate induction, which by the study of the most improved 
models, ehcits gradually and insensibly, the precise nations which our 
best authors have annexed to their phraseology," Etymological re- 
searches are of great service, and are highly interesting to the philolo- 
gist and the philosopher, as they furnish important data for illustra- 
ting the progress of mankind ; but the common school- boy's time is 
too precious to he used to any extent in such researches, and although 
it may, and will be useful to those who may have to acquire the Latin 
and Greek langnageg, a very small portion of such luiowledge will 
be really of sei-vice, to those who have little time to spend at school, 
and less, excepting for the acquirement of even teal knowl« ' 
afterwards. 
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ALL SEASONS BHING PEACE TO THE GODLY. 

Oil ! why should our eye be leas sparkling and bright. 

And why should we suffer the bloom 
Of the che^ to pass off in its liwallow-likB flight, i 

When life's autumnal season ia come ; ' 

For that seaiton may fling some seeds that will bring ' 
Blight flow'rets to bloom in an unending spring ' 

And why should life's pleasures grow sear on the brawf 
Aud why (should theit sweet blossoms fade I' 

Though time passeth swiftly ajid seemelli to throw 
AiDimd us his pinions to shade ; 

Yet enoh swift hour that hies, and each moment that flies. 

But bring the soft spirit more near to the skies. ' ' 

And why should the !wile he forbidden to play ; ' 
, Hound the life, or be &Uut from the heartj ,., 

Though the desolate grave may yawn grim on 

What glooms should its presence impart? 
"Tis a memoir of rest to the weak and opnress'd. 
And the portal that leads to the realms of the blest. 
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LOVE Oy GOD. 

Thy Love is. Lord, the life and light 
Of tUoae that love Thee, and adore; 
Their Ban by day, their star by night. 
Their beacun, ever fixM and bright, 

To guide them when Ibev soar 
To spheres beyond the shade of this — 
To worlds of happiness and bliss. 

Thy Love is. Lord, the hope and slay 

Of those that faint in clouds and liorrow, 
The golden beam, the rosy ray, 
That softens sweet the closing day. 

And speaks a joyous morrow — 
The halcyon note in stonuE and fears. 
The rainbow smiling in out tears. 

Thy Loie is. Lord, onr daily bread. 
The mauna falliug itom on high; 
And constantly our souls are fed. 
Though parched, shrunken, withered — 

For Tliou art ever nigh. 
And peacefully thy sheep will feed. 
In hours of dread, in hours of need. 

Thy Lore is, Lord, the living spring, 

Which panting faith with rapture hails^ 
The dewy barbinffer, that brings 
Bloom from the heart's sear wilherings; 

The fount that never f^Is. 
Oht yen, thy Love, Thou God of might, 
Is bread, and water, life, and liglil. 



TBOU GOD SEEST ME. 

Thine eye is upon me, Thou all-seeing Lord, 

Thy presence is ever most nigh ; 
And the wings of thy goodness encompass and guard, 

Though a mote in die beam of thine e^e. 
I move in the life-giving warmth of ihy light, 

Uke a flower in the smile of the Eitn, 
But the cloud of thine anger would wither and blight 

My soul ere its night is begun. 

Thine eye is upon me, when evil.and sin 

Would lead my weak nature astray; 
And steadfast thy ga^e when temptation would win. 

With pleasures, my spirit away. 
When the arch Tempter «Tm/«, let thy/rown, Iiocd, appear 

All nwful and dread to my gaw, 
That tremhling and pale, still in love, I may fe 

To fall from the peace of thy ways. 
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Thine eye is upon me, in sorrow, and beams 

Like the soft sun of summer, to dry 
The tears of the heart ; and with untiring gleams 

Lights the rainbow of hope in the eye. 
Yes, verdure will spring from those tear-drops that flow, 

When tliose tear-drops are blessed by Thee, 
That will blossom in joy, like the flow'rets that grow 

In the spring dews so blithly and free. 

Yes, thine eye is upon me, to warn and to awe. 
In moments when tempted to err, 

To guide us and show us the path of thy law. 
From the dark acts of sin to deter. 

Thine eye is upon me, to comfort and cheer. 
To outshine all the gloom of the breast ; 

Blending sweet sounds with sighs, and delight with the tear- 
Making holy, and perfect, and blest. 

Thine eye is upon me, in crowds and in throngs. 

In the stir and the turmoil so vain ; 
When fevers, and tumults, and undeserved wrongs. 

Leave their stings in the heart and the brain. 
Thou beholdest the strivings of flesh through the vale. 

When the passions would leap through control ; 
And art heard in the tempest and felt in the gale, 

Still a help and a stay to the soul. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of Educational Magazine, 



SIR, 



The Numbers of your Magazine for Feb. and March, 1835, have been put 
into my hands ; and I perceive, that in treating of the " Infant System," you 
do, without the least ceremony, ascribe the origin of Infant Schools to Louise 
Scheppler, a young female peasant, 15 years of age; and the only proof you 
give of the truth (►f what you advance is, "that she thought of collecting to- 
gether even the infants of the earliest ages, in spacious halls, where some intelli- 
gent mistress should take care of, amuse, instruct in their letters, and exercise 
them in employments adapted to their ages." I call upon the writer of this 
article to tell us where these spacious halls are to he found, how the intelligent 
mistress managed the children, and what the employments were ; that we may 
judge if they were suitable to their ages or not. I have leanit from another 
source, that they consisted in sewing, and knitting and teaching them their 
letters. My grandmother told me that all this was done in England, by the 
old dames, before Oberlin, Louise Scheppler, or I, were bom. I must, there- 
fore, boldly claim all this honour for my own aged countrywomen, with the 
addition of sampler work besides. I can, myself, solemnly affirm, that I never 
heard of the name of this person, that I never read a single page on the sub- 
ject of Infant Schools prior to engaging personally on the subject, long before 
my first book appeared ; and I have reason to believe that it was the first ever 
written on the subject, that gave a detailed account of the Infant System, 
and that drew the public attention to it. In page 77, you state that " the Sys- 
tem is now without any responsible agents ; there is no standing Committee, 
no Central or Model Schools, no regular Lesson," and so on. There was a 
Standing Committee, Vho had a meeting in 1821, in Frcemasons^-IIall ; their 
objoot was to erect a Model Srhnnl. Th^y collrctc:! money for this j)urpose, 
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md engaged me as Superintendant, and I blest my stars that an opportunity 
was likely to be afforded of concentrating my views, and practically shewing, 
and working out by degrees, a System fit for general adoption; but, alas! I 
reckoned without my host; the prejudices against this visionary/ scheme were 
great ; it was prophesied, that we were going to undermine all existing insti- 
tutions. A gentleman from the pulpit designated the Infant System as 
fashionable folly, and wrote a pamphlet against it also ; others said the school- 
master was abroad with a vengeance — the whole thing, was turned into ridi- 
cule by the wiseacres who had never studied the infant mind ; and the conse- 
quence was that the Standing Committee could not stand it, and they left your 
humble servant to come in for his full share of sneers. Some persons said that 
any man who would assert that infants might be taught any thing, at eighteen 
months old, must be disordered in the upper regions, and that it was really worse 
than the lofty science of Bumpology, whilst ridicule was the order of the day. 
No person came forward to claim the bantling ! We never heard of Louise 
Scheppler, or any other claimant : the thing had to work its oum way, and I 
had to do it, deserted by the Society, who pretended to take me up, and who 
collected a large sum of money for % Model School, which has not been built; 
yet. Sir, the System spread far and wide ; not by their exertions, nor Louise 
Scheppler's — ^but by its own merits, amidst as much opposition as ever as- 
sailed any plan that ever was brought before the public. It would ill become 
me to speak of my own doings ; I may, however, be permitted to state, that I 
have had seventeen thousand infant pupils, from one end of the three kingdoms 
to the other; and I never yet found one too young to learn; but have often 
found I had grown too old to teach, I am now engaged in teaching both 
teachers and infants in this town (Wigan). I have been successful in other 
towns in this populous and much neglected neighbourhood ; I have visited the 
various towns in Scotland, and planted Model Schools; I have done the same 
in Ireland, and in England too ; and I think it awkward that you, with a 
single dash of your pen, should try to put an extinguisher upon me. Sir, you 
do not know if I am qualified for the task. / want a fair chance — I want 
help. I only ask half the chance that Joseph Lancaster or Dr. Bell had, and 
when I have had this, and failed, then will be the time for you to state — I 
liave ^'^ proved wanting in most particulars." 

I have not had time to write much, but I have had sixteen yeare practice in 
the doing department ; I have thousands of witnesses to this fact, and I think 
I have some testimonials too, from no bad judges, and very. /iir apar^, who 
have seen what I could do, and what I have done, which rather differ from 
what you have written ; one of which I shall enclose, because it is the last, 
and is not much older than this letter.* You ask, in page 78, Where are the 
noble founders and their colleagues ? 1 have in some measure answered that 
question, but lest I should be misunderstood, I beg leave to state, that they 
departed this life, I think in 1826, at No. 15, Bucklersbury, London: the se- 
cretary and I shed many tears at the funeral. I have since heard that the 
ghost of one or two of them has re-appeared at a bookseller's shop in Cheap- 
side. I believe the bookseller calls himself Pnnter to the Society; but nobody 
can find them, nor can he tell what they have done. You are mistaken if you 
think the cause is expiring, and still more so if you think that no better place 
than Covent-garden could be found for a training establishment. As to the 
Society of Teachers you mention, in the same page, I know a little of their 
doings^ and at present I shall not say more of them, except it be to state, that 
I think they have stepped a little out of their way. I may, probably, if you 
find room for this, trouble you again. I have much to say upon the subject : 
I have prepared the lessons you seem to imagine do not exist, and I only ask 

• Bolton Chroniclo. 
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tuy uounlrfmeD to give me a fair trial — an opporlunilj' to show wliat I o 
do, not what i can taif, and not drive racinlo a foreign lund t« developeaultin 
or Teaching Infants, which 1 fain would do at home. I could wiah to nave 
made a. lew obseiratinns on the evidence ffiven before the Committee of die 
Hoiice of CommonH, on Infant Schools. It is guile evident tlint better ia&a- 
nation could have been obtained. The WulthamElow Suliool, ea liigblj' 
praised, was opened b; me : I laboured hard for weeks at it, had several poti- 
lie examinations liefore 1 left, and could have given bettei proof on the snV 
jeot than appears in your extraol?. The National Schools must greatly im- 
prove before tliey are capttblc of taking my infants; and 1 nould not be afnid 
of taking five hundred infants into the HouEe of Commons, and exhibitiBJ 
them before all the Members ; and if they did not ontdo many of the childiea 
twice Ibeii age, in some of the National Schools that I have visited (I don't 
Hiy nil), I would suifer myself to be horee-whipped out of the House. I vtt 
have a lingering hope — a still small voice within me bids me go on, and iiaii 
the time shatl eome when the chance I have so eameslty prayed foE will be 
pven me. Before I close this letter, permit me to notice an observation madi 
in page 127. In reviewing a book compiled by two Infant Teacheis, jtK 
take upon you to say, that it is the beit of all the books that have been pub- 
lisbed on the nubject. I take it for granted you must have read it aa well « 
all the others, and will not dispalo your judgment on this matter for the pi» 
sent, except the third section, page laS, where it is said that " one caaea ' 
failure in Infant Schools is, employing a person to oi^niEe the School K 
instroet the Teachers at the same lime." This plan we are tiild is ikci^dlf 
bad. And who tells USES? Why apair of eonitit/<ra — men who followed in At 
steps laid down for them by others, aud who have tJic effrontery to aliBiWtll 
who differ in opinion from them, ns having; no other motive to aclion but QM 
of teif-intertst. Sir, I say llie plan is decidedly gond, I call upon the jnom^ 
Tons and respectable audiences in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Abeidem, 
Inverness, Dingwall, Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Bath, and scores of tiBiBt 
places, who witnessed the examinaiions of the children, and the efficieocyot 
the Teachers, who had been instructed by me in this way, to beai'meoatii 
the assertion. I call upon the able and talented Masters in all parts of jScM- 
land to refuic iliia; and I might appeal to some of the most learned, and 
Mme of the greatest men now living, in confirmation of what I advance; bd4 
although knowledge may not tiare unfolded her ample page to me, with that 
liberality she seems to have done to these two Ooliaths, yet I humbly bopa I 
possess the means, if necessary, to prow that these cburitable Compilers ftie, in 
Ihis instance, in error. I am. Sir, yonr obedient Servant, 

Wi^an, LancaAire, Mai/ 25th, 183d. S*hl. Wildebstin. 

[It gives us much pleasnre in inserting this letter of Mr. Wilderspio — w 
think it a fair and candid answer to most of the observations to viiuA 
objections are made. We should like Ui have a copy of Mr. Wildew^'* 
Manual, and a set of his I>essons for Infant Schools, and shall be happyio 
report on them. — Editor of the Educational Magaziae.'] 

To tlte Editor of the Educatlnrml Magasine. 

The tone of the " Educational Magazine" is so encouraging to the teacher, 
that I cannot forbear offering a few suggestions la those who are engaged in 
the same excellent work with myself oa a subject of Bome importance. I have 
often visited schools in which the master said the meanings of words wen 
taught, but. found the boys knew not the meaning of nnj thing Ihcj.bsd 
written, I visited one the other day, ajid went through the classes. I a^ed 
— c boy what a leagott was, and he told me a carl. Another, or rathor a whole 
ts», was writidg in a line laige hand, the word ctitholic. When i i]f.(^ ' 



nmeaning. 1 was Culd with apparent satislactioii by ihe boys, hs they KliiHited 

«at — Uniyersol. And wliat is universal? Catholiul I tuen inquired nib at 
tliey unileistood by catholic and universat; ajid asked wliicb it ivae, el ivbeeL- 
barmvr or a smokejuck. After a few mctBeata' hesilalion, dog boy more 
'"oiitc" llian the rest, cailad out — Wheelbarrow, sir; and the whole school 
iimnediately echoed him. Another class told mej/teaivre nas aaliafafliim, mA 
imtafaction «as pleasure; but here tliey Htopped short. Oh ! bat, says the ina»- 
tea, they do liuovr the meaning, because 1 teach them the Greek and Hjitim 
mots, and therefore it is impossible to go wron;;. Another boy was writing 
^e word debaion. I inquired the significBlion j the masler told him ta yiue 
the root. The boy said from ludo, I play ; lusiis, a play ; litdiiToia — delianm. 
Well, now, Wliat is the meaning of deluaonP hesitation — to run about and 
play — ludicrous. I asl^d the derivation and meaning of explode. From 
plando, I praise — I clap, as applaud, explode. Another: To applaud and 
praise a person. To blow v,p Billingsgate fashion would hare been a bettei 
answer. 1 was lold that reduee cBxae from duco, I lead ; and endure frona 
DDRUB hanl; that differ was from feho, / cony. Bnt it was beyond my 

riwer to get at the meaning of reduoe, or endure, or differ. From these foeu 
really think that there is still very great room fur improvement in this pai.> 
ticnlar of tuition. Masters, no doubt, particularly those who do not undet>- 
stand the Latin and Greek languages, think this a very learned method, and 
that consequently it must be exceedingly good. I object to it because it is 
liable to mislead, from the circumstance of the exoeptions being greater than 
Ihe rules which might he given, so to acquire the significations of words; be- 
sides, to pursue this system in a regular nay, we ought to combine the Saxon 
tad Norman-French roots, on which our langua^ is equally rich, and which 
Kfe fm morG empliatiu. But any KysU'in of this kiud must be very limited 
indeed, or it must take up a vast deal (oo much time ; and I believe that the 
meaning of words can never lie thoroughly a.scerta,iued hut by general literary 
infocmadon, their present received meaning being quite diflereut from what it 
fonnerly was, in so many cases as to perplex and confound tliose who would 
acquire it by these methods. It is from established usage, not etymology, that 
the exact moaning of words muet be gathered; and the precise notions -which 
Ue annexed to our phraseology will be best acquired by general reiuding and 
inlBlligence. Etymologiual reseaiohes are, however, of great use to the 
Idgher classes of students ; they are calculated to gratify a natural and liberal 
cnrioHty, lliey furnish important data, for illuEtrating the migraUoo of man' 
kind, and the progress of laws, of arts, and of commerce; and enable the 
classical scholar to acquire a great mastery over the use of hie language 
yluch no other study can impart ; but b> introduce a method to poor boys 
nho have only one or two years to spend at school, is only to make a show of 
Iranung and anqaircmeut which does not exist,, to ^e detriment of those 
whose precious lime could be more advantageously einpl«jed in the facts of 
iustory and science, or the all-impnrtant study of religion, from the inspired 
volume. I am, Sir, 

A sincere Friend to the excellent objects of your Magazine, and 
ionrfon. Mar/ 16, 1835. A British School Teaches, 



■V"' To Ihe Editor of the Educational Maganne. 

^' toiowing your Magazine to be open to every improvement, I beg tO c^ 

5' onr attention to what is called Staal's Si/ttem of teaching : a system which 
have practised with the greatest success in my own school for several years. 
iW principal recommendation is, that a huj is never at the botlom nor yet at 
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the lop of the class, the whole beinjjf formed on a circulating principle, t^hicb 
gives a chance of reward to even the dunce if he give any attention : boys 
who remain at the bottom of a class are dispirited, careless, and even idle, and 
sometimes determined, as they cannot learn themselves, not to let others learn; 
but Stoat's system regulates this disadvantage, and is so completely a system 
of order as to enable a class to go through the whole of its discipline without 
a word being spoke by any of the boys or even the teacher. The wbole ap- 
paratus necessary for introducing this system into a National School costs only 
three pounds, and the effects of it when introduced are really admirable, and I 
wonder that vour attention has not been called to it before. While I am upon 
this subject, 1 should like to call your attention to the great defect existing in 
the National Schools, as regards the teaching of arithmetic ; indeed so great 
is it, that unless some better plan be adopted, the National Schools will bear 
no comparison with others which compete with them, and very often taJre 
away a great many of tlieir scholars from this circumstance. I have a school 
of nearly 300 children, and out of the 300, in spite of my unwearied exertions, 
not more than 50 can do the first four rules of arithmetic, so great is the de- 
fect under which I labour ; there appeal's to want tangible or sensible objects, 
and then the signs of those objects, and some arrangement by which a whole 
class may see one example together, and observe its progress, tbe answers be- 
ing easily ascertained. The National Schools labour under another very se- 
rious defect, namely — that of the instruction given being far too limited, and 
the books introduced of too dull a kind for children. In the education of the 
children of the better classes, each parent is on the alert to get those boob 
which are the best calculated to instruct, amuse, and gratify a child ; but with 
us, books are put into the hands of children in which they can feel no interest, 
and they are expected to get on with eqiuil rapidity. We want books of na- 
tural history, mineralogy, botany, and such like, with pictures and plates; 
voyages and travels, and stoiy books. If children go to school only to dislike 
it, they will never become intelli.i2:eiit and social beings, because they will be 
led to dispise the means which will tend to make them so. Trusting this let- 
ter will not be thought too prolix for insertion. 

I am, Sir, Your's respectfullv, 
Greek-street, Soho, May 19. A NATIONAL-SCHOOL MASTER. 



THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 
To the Editor of the Educational Magazine. 

SIR, 

I have lately introduced into my school what is exceedingly interesting to 
the children, and I think will be of great use in bringing them forward, name- 
ly — the art of Composition. I found, by experience, tliat unless children get 
into a habit of expressing themselves, they will never do it with ease or plea- 
sure to themselves. Many poor persons, I have often heard say, I can write 
but I can't indite, and as the object in all schools should be practice as well 
as theory, I think we cannot begin with inditing too soon. I tried a plan 
some years ago with some of the elder boys in the school, but found I could 
get little done ; and I verily believe the fault was in the teacher rather than 
in the pupils. I, as is common in boarding schools, gave out such subjects 
as Hope, Faith, Mercy, Truth, Anger, but found that if I wanted essays writ- 
ten upon such themes, I must do it myself. But a fire lately happened in our 
neighbourhood, which occasioned a good deal of consternation. I thought it 
w^ould be a good subject to try the boy's minds upon, and I accordingly gave 
it out as a subject for them to write upon, and you cannot conceive the de- 
light with which the boys went to their work, great and small ; every ^ 
had something to say upon that. I saw them earnestly engaged in a few nio- 



) ON THE UONTH. 

menla, some indeed occaeionally scratching Ihcic heads Cor a new idea, and 
loobiitg a little blauk; but tlieie nas scarcely a clilld, excepting the TeryiJinall 
ones, who did not write something about the catastrophe alluded to ; and &s a 
Epecimen of the style and maonei of expression I subjoin one of the cxerciseE, 
not indeed tlie be^i, but one that shons better the eflfect of the plan : — 

"A Fire. — When there is a fire it breaks out of the windows and flares 
Hiuttd the doors and then the police'inan caps the people up and thej are a 
good while before they wake and when they do they throw the beds out of the 
window and the fuTDXture and jump out ailer it uqiI the engines come and the 
plugs are pulled up and the water runs about the streets and they spout the 
water out of the engine into the windows and then it smokes mure but th^ 
ean't get it out and it blazes up again and (he beams crack and the roof fulls 
}a and then it is dented a bit and then it flares up woise and worse and theu 
die walls fall down and somelinies people are tilled and sometimes they are 
bnint up to a cinder and all their clothes are lost and destroyed if they he not 
insured and then they are mined if they have not saved some money to keep 
them. Henuv Joice." 

Building a house, killing a pig, a thunder storm, making a fire, getting up 
in the morning, or any other subjects that come under ihelr common observB- 
tlon are calculated to elicit their thoughts, and to teach them the art of ex- 
tiiessing them. The teacher will find a valuable help in the selection of sub- 
jeels from the children theraselvcs, who will suggest themes far better than he 
can himself, and when these themes are exhausted and not till then, may he 
venture on more abstract subjects, or subjects drawn from books. Trusting 
tbesc hints wQl be acceptable to my brother teachers in the British system, and 
lueful to others, I beg to subscribe mjselti Sir, your yery obedient servant, 
^^ Ktagktshridge, May 10, 1835. A. B. 



MEETING OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, 1835, the Thirtieth General Meeting of 
the subscribers and friends of this institution, was held in Exeter Hall. The 
doors were thrown open at 11 o'clock, and in a few minutes the whole of that 
spacious apartment was crowded to excess, by a highly respectable company, 
^nongst them present were a considerable number of the society of frieni, 
and never perhaps did the society meet under such a favourable reception from 
the public at la^e. Shortly after 12 o'clock. Lord Brougham entered the 
Hall, and was received by the waving of hats and the most eulhusiastie 
cheering: having been called to the chair, 

" His Lordship proceeded to address the meeting. It became liis painful 
duty, he said, to explain to the meeting the reason of his having the honour 
irf addressing them that day as the Chairman of (heir assemhly. He had 
nSA it woa u" painful" doty to give that explanation, and it was painful only 
be«aiise it was on account of the absence of his Noble Friend Lord John Ruf- 
mU — (loud cheers). There was one, and only one con^deralion which pre- 
vent^ that Noble Lord from presiding over the meeting that day- He nad 
baen recenily oblige*! to be absent in the country for a con^derable time, and 
dttting his absence a considerable arrcar of oflicial buEiness had accumalnted 
in the Hume Department, of which his IjirdsUip was Secretary ; and he was 
low obliged to devote his attention to those multifarious duties which had so 
Mcumulaiedj and that alone prevented his prerfding over the meeting of tliaC 
4tT — (cheers). In the absence of that Noble Lord, he (Lord Broughiun) wa* 
Vol.. I.— /Mfw, 1835. G a a 
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t^illcil upoii 10 preside at die pieseal meeting uf a lociety, in uhoee proceed- 
iii^ tLough he fdc a deep interest, be liad been for a ccnuiderable lime pK- 
Tented from participatiDg by ibe accidents of public life and prufessional and 
oiGoinl duties — (bear, heiir). He would remind tbe meetinf;, liowerer, thu 
lie vBs a membei of tbe society, and bad presided in tbe ebair at the mceliag 
ef 1610, from nliich tbe society bad since grown up to its present floLnisbing; 
conditkin. In tbe absence of tbe Noble Lord (ftussell)^tfian whom, and bis 
Ulnsthoua fatber the DiiLe of Bedford, hi« {Lord Bruughmn's) NoMe and o- 
teemed friend — there were no persons more Macerely and more ardently attacbed 
to the principles of universal education— ^eheerB)~~in tbe absence of thM 
Noble Lord, he bod only to observe that when be promised to preude at tbU 
meeting be filled a private atalion, hilt that be had been since called to a pub- 
liu one— (cheers). It was not, however, to tliat oircumstanoe that bis absence 
was to be attributed ; it was, as be before observed, to the pressure of his pult- 
lie duties ; for Lord John Kussell was tbe last man, in or out of ParliamenI, 
in or out of office, to hold the absurd, ridiculous, despicable, and un-English 
doctrine, that it was below tbe dignity of tbe highest public station for a man 
to attend at meedngis of liU fellow-countrymen — (cheers). Bueiuess migbl 
keep bacl: some, indolence others, but principle could prevent no man possew- 
iug a particle of feeling that deserv^ the name of principle — (applaus^- 
He must be a bad servant of the pnblic— but little aware ot his duty to W 
people, to hi.'j Prince, or to bim!«tf, wlio could regard it ua a degradatioii to 
taie part in meetings of bis fellow-conntryinen. Lord John Russell lauffhed 
to scorn snich trash as much as he (I«rd Brougham) did himself — (laugbuc 
and cheers). That meeting had assembled in a time of what was called gKst 
political, and, he might add, great ecclesiastical excitement — (hear) ; and 
therefore did it become the more necessary for him, in these few prcfato^ ^ 
marks, to beeeeol their attention to the govemiD^ consideration that tliey hid 
met tiiere that day ibr no par^ or sectarian purpose — that they were stanSag 
upon a neutral ground, free from all the storms of religious or political ani- 
isofnty — (hear, hear). He who would introduce an; factious consideratiaiw— 
lie who would show himself to be of one pmly or another in the business for 
which they hud assembled, tbe advocate of one particular sect within ot mlli- 
out the pale of the Church— that man would sliow himself to be nnworttiy 
to take partin llie present discussion, which was truly catholic in iU olgecl, 
and wbicb rested upon a broad and univeisal ground. It was a source ni 
very great gratification to bim to know that tbe observations which it mi^t 
be found necessary to submit to the ooosideraiion of the meeting, mi^^w 
oonfined within a very narrow compass indeed. Twenty-five years ago, vbei 
this institution whs yet in its infancy — when the public nund was nottnioai 
to the usefulness of universal education — in addressing a meeting lite Ae 
present it might have been necessary to dwell at length on the advantages of 
education, and to show that ignorance degmded and nullified, as mn^ ib it 
oomipted, the biunan mind. It might have been necessary to show tliat, At 
die purpose of securing enjoyment here, or the prospect of happiness hen- 
aller, it was necessary to throw widely open the gate of unirerstd knonledgs. 
But tbe day in which it was necessary to introduce and enforce such tt^in 
vns passed away never to return ; and any man who would now dw^l u]Ma 
mch topics, though be might be heard with gravity by so respectable as tt- 
senably, would yet have to encounter very uncquiioca] marks of wearines»^ 
(a laugh, and bear, bear). AH men of all classes were convinced of the ad> 
Tantagea to be derived from education, and the only contest between tlie par- 
ties now was how should education be best promoted? There existed an U- 
Cellent rivaliy to see who should do the most good — (hear, hear) — which had 
very much been done by tbe present society ; but he would impress upon dWBl 
that much still remained to be done— (bear, hear). There had been a wiy 
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_ Ssiderable iucreBse in tile number of tliose who now received (be ailinDliige*" 
F educnlion campureil with former jearE. He, hiniRell', had id hie pnvate 
(capacity issued circalais, lu which he had olitained 600 anawers, Iw whioh it 
ftppeaied tbiit the numbers af thoee receiTing' the Bdvanteges of educottmi 
ind Froin the jear 1818 lo 1828 — within a space of ten years, increased in 
pTopoitioQ of 14 10 30— that it has mote than douhled — (hear, hear). These 
letters had been sent at random through the connlry, and might be talien as 
A fair average of the genentl increase. To meet this slatemeut which he had 
made in another placo, a Noble Friend of his (the Earl of Kerry), had ob- 
tained a return iinm the enlire ll,fflO parishes of £n(^land and WaJcG, and 
from this digested j'etum, which be had eeeo, it appealed that an increase had 
been gradually talcing place since IS2S; but still there was a very krgc pra- 
portion of the people who had it not in their power to obtain the advanlagea 
of education, and he besought those upon whos ' ■ ~> - 

the present society depended, not to relax those 
crease them until its beneficial influence extended 
Bnt if there was groniid for complaint with respect to the quantity, there 
also ample ground foe complaint respecting the quality ot' the educalioi , ^ 
which in ils kind was miserably defeclire ; but while he impressed upou ]ht>ee 
who heard him, and through them, upon the public at lafge, the necessi^ of 
incTeBScd aud efficient exertion, he was far indeed Irom saying or fioin think- 
ing that the Gnveniment sliould not also interpose— (cheers) ; but ilie Go- 
veniment should interpose so as to help and not to mar; they should not, hy 
endeavouring to do too much, undo that which hadbeen already accomplislied 
— (hear, hear) ; — they aliould interpose with a helping, and not with an inter- 
meddling' — but aboie all irith nn equal, not with a partial, hand — (loud 
cheers). This observation he should malie if there were a Goremmeiit in 
poner in ichich he bad uo conhilence — he made it without faediadon 
vhen there was a GoTemmeut in powerin which he had the fullest oonfidi 
That particularly was the nile upon which erery GoTemment ought to be 
t&blished. He had already observed that the present system of educal 
was scanty in its amount, as well as imperfect in its kind; asd a proof 
diU had very recently come under his attention. In a very large districi 
the west of England, out of the four parish overseers there wi 
BOt able to read, vriie, or cipher, and he verified his accounts 
mark to tiiem — ("Oh, oh," and cries of shame"). And yet 
WOeiTing £7,000 a year of the parish money. What need was there of fl 
ther reasoning upon the subject than thai ? — (hear.hear). Itwastoremedy 
mUs which it was manifest existed, that they had that day assembled 
taikea their stand npon ground unbroken by party or sectarian prejudices, 
that they looked for and hoped they sliould obtain the assistance of those 
wete M the helm of the State— (cheers). Birt thatsociety shanld depeod i 
imtch for its success upon the exertions and the co-operation of those he 
ifae honour of addressing— of the really charitable portion of the conum 
whose representatives they were ; those who did not give doles of dothes, 
and money, the only effect of which was to impede the progress by withhold- 
ing- the inducement of iaboor, but who waged incessant war with the worfc- 
ItOTise and jrinshop, by giving the humbler classes the means of labouring fill 
their own KuppDrt---(hear, hear). The Noble aud learned Lord concli ' * 
amid loud cheers, by exhorting the meetingto renewed exertions, and by 
ging their attention to the proper business of the day. 

The Secretary, H. Dunn, Esq., theu read the report of the Committer , 
set forth that considerable sums of money had been expended in ^ving. effq 
to the systt^m in the training establishment, and the Ootnmtttee regretted 

3 that the amount of funds received did not eever tlie ospendilure i a mo 
Bol had also been founded which was in a highly tt«uri«hiutr slolo. 
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numbet at Icitvliera liitd been trained and appointed duriug the year. Tli» 
ComraiUee gate gieat praise to the CommittH o( Litdies tor their exertions 
in promolini; the ubicot of tlw society. Tike increiise nf svLolais ilaTin^ tl» 
year wm very uutiidileraUe, uid their pro^KS ivrt Nnlisfactorj. The Coia- 
mittee hegfeA to rciniod the subsciibere and fiiends nf the society that & nita 
of £20,006 hud been gronied by PoiUamcnt fur purposes uf education, of 
whiebi liiey regrsUed to »tate, only £6,800 bud been given to that society. 
The Comiiiitteo in tlicir report thihi went on to8t&le that considerable advaiiDn 
had been madti by ilie society in giring efi'ect to their sysiem abroad. In tin 
West Indies gieaX impulse was given to education by the passing of the ShiK 
Einuwipiition Act; in Jamaica an immense number of children were reoei- 
Ting educalioo uuder the pbui of the society; in Cocfu, in lire monthS) ISO 
gills became attendants of the school ; in Ithioa a class had been opened, and 
in the Ionian isluida the system was making rapid and very satisEkCtoiy 
pn^tcss. Vtiim the East of Europe, too, tiic acuouiits I'eceived were mmt 
fttToiktable; the people of Moldaviei wished 1o have the aid uf the sode^i 
while two deputies had arrived from Spain with a view of extending the ad- 
Vknlages of the system t« that country. Tlie Committee reacted doI hmog 
able to< give any satisfactory account of their success in China. The (epoa 
then adverted to the stale of the finances of the society, and expressed regret 
that the income fell considerably short uf the expenditure of the society ; At 
Committee could not, however, think of reducing the number of teaehrat, 
hut preferred casting themselves upon the kindness and consideration of dioie 
liieuds, who never toisook them in die hour of need. Tim uoutitry had now 
had ample proof of the ntililv of the Institution, and the Committee traslAd 
that il£ friends would renew melr exertiona, to eniible the society to extend 
the advantages of education all over the wodd. (The reading of the »poR 
was received with loud cheers). 

The Treasurer, Mr. William Allen (a member of the Society of Ftieadi)i 
then read the treasurers' report, from which it appeared that the receipts w 
the aocie^ (including £ 100 from the King, and £100 from the Duke of 
Bedford, aniounled to £2,600, and the expenditure to £3,400, leaving a 
balance against the socien of £S00. Mr. Allen then bricQy addressed the 
meeting, 'cougratulating it on the progress and prospeols of the society, aad 
paid a high compliment to Lord Brougham, to whose uniemittiug exertiosf 
much of its prosperity might be attributed — (cheers). 

P, Ainsworth, Es(|., M.P., moved the firat resolution: — " That (he lepoit 
be adopted," which was seconded br the Rev. 6. Clayton, and passed. 

The next resolution: — " A rote of thanks to His Most Gracious MMestTr 
for his patronage of the Society," was moved by Joseph Pease, Esq., M.?., 
and seconded in a very eloquent speech, by the Eev. J. Burnett. In i» 
course of his observations the Rev. Gentleman took an opportunity of coirMt> 
ing an unfounded impression under nbich some persons laboured, that the 
whole of the Bible was not permitted to be read under the system of Iht 
society- Selections were made for the advantage of the younger suhdaat 
but to the more advanced, the entire volume was always accessible — (cheeafi 
The resolution wa.s put and carried, amid loud cheers. 

The next resolution was moved by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of the Unitcj 
Stales, and seconded by Henry Pownoll, Esq., who took occasaon to remark 
on the inniflicienCT of the salaries of the teachers in the schools of diis arid 
of the National Suhool Society- He observed, that the office was seoondD 
none — not even to that of iha minister; and that education would never floB- 
lish until a proper provision was made for that body of persons upon wboe 
esenionB so much depended. In many cases, they were paid less that 9>to 
the Mnmoneet labeureri and while this evil remained, competent leitchen 
could not be expected. He hoped, therefore, that some menus would be t^kv. 
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by_ which Iheir salaries might be improved; ami tliiit Ihey mig'ht also I. 
raised in respeoiahiliiy and usefulness, by the good ofiiues and attention oj 
tboae under whose control tliey were called npon to act. 

The meeting was next addressed by the Set, Mr. Williams, missionary ti . 
the South-Sea Islands, and hy Ibe Rev. Profrasor Vauphan. The fonner Revli 
Gentleman entered into a very interesting account of the proiiress of Icnowu' ' 
ledge amongat the inhabitants of the distant distriut fnim wiiiuii be liad just' 
letnmed. ' 

J, Hume, Esq., M.P., next addressed the meeting, and loot a review irf> 
tbe progress of the society from its humble orijfin in 1808, to the present' 
period. Ho had now, ho said, no fe«.r but that Piirliameiit would interpasff 
and give its aid to a system of education which was not confined to one pap- 
tionlar sect, hnt which included all classes. The hon. member cotnplaiaed, 
that of a grant of £30,000, only £6,800 had been allocated for the uses of 
that society. He had originally opposed the grant of £ 30,000, because hBI," 
conid not consent to that grant while those lareie legacies be<iueatlied by th^aj 

Eious ancestors were devoted to purposes so different from what the donoll^ 
ad intended them. The hon. member said, that be knew his noble t 
learned friend, tiie noble Lord in the chair, had been engogetl in completis] 
a plan for the adpancement of education ; aud Ids country would expect froj 
Lord Brougham the same zeal in the cause as had been displayed by Henn 
Brougham— (loud chcerji). 

A vote of thanks te Loi'd Biougham was then moved by C. Lnshingtoq 

&Q. and seconded by ■ Broadfoot, Esq^., aud was passed amidst tlie it "' 

ettlinsiastic cheering. 

His Lordship briefly returned thanks. He avowed himself as anxio 
friend as ever in the cause of education, and said, that he was now (be i 
better or for worse) the same person ever he was — (cbeers). In Ihe Cpp« 
House of Parliament lie had not, owing to the mixed nature of our Constitn 
tion, the same opportunity of forwarding the public interest as he had had ii 
the Loner House, as it was termed; but of the opportunities he had he should!^ _ 
certainly avail himself. He hoped, and he believed, the Govemmont ttoaldi 
interfere in the cause of national education — interfere, however, with deliheia- 
tifm, and with the utmost caution. He trusted that his honourable friend, Mr. 
Hume, would obl&in an explanation of the reason why only one-third of th» 
parliamentary grant was given to that society — (here, here). The noble Lord' 
concinded amid loud applause, by expressing a hope that the important meet- 
ing of that day would act as a stimulus through the countiy,andlhat itwoold'- 
IBnd to the more extensive and more rapid progress of the aoeie^. 

We may remark of this meeting, that it was decidedly the most populaei— 
meeting which the society has ever experienced. Hitherto tliat societj haM ' 
been supported by the religious public, but the meeting afforded evidenof 
that it was beginning to be appreciated by the public at large; and we ma 
aacribe this not a litile to the euccllent slate of the Central Schools, and H 
comprehensive plans of education pursued therein: but most of all, to thn 
acknowledgment of that great principle — " freedom of conscience," " ■■■"-' 
lias ever been the object of the society to uphold. 

SUNDAY SOHOOL US I OS. 

The anniversary of this excellent Inslitiition was held at Exeter Hall, i 
Thursday the 7th of May. So numerous was the attendance, that i 
cessaiy to open the lower hall, which was also soon Slled by iliose unable U 
gain admission above. ,i, 

The chair being taken by Thomas Challis, Esq., the bnaness of theiaeolinR 
WBB commenced by singing tlie 117th Psalm, ajid the R«v> E. Prout, of Oui^ 
die, oficred up prayer, . i , ' 
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The ChainDan rose and nhscrved, that tlie aUenclance of ihe meedng 
abuudanU; proved, tUat atlacbnieiit to the Suiida; School cause was in nu 
Viiiy diminUlied. He bod been lulvised bj a good man, "whose Cliristioiiilf 
betongvd to ilie last mthcr tlian the present genemtion, to bewure of exclle- 
meiil. He did nut nonder that those vho were unable to enter into the leli- 
^ous spint of these meetings, should call leal excitement ; but, he aded, 
WM ilescitemenl which inspired holj men with the heavenly purpose of mik- 
ing Itnown the love of God to every cieaiure ? Wui it excitement thai fornw4 
Hie Bihle Society, that nohle institulion which stands like the tree of life in 
the midst of our Churches; or the Tract Society, which has lent its impoTtaiil 
aid to Sunday Schools ? Was it eicitemeni that aroused out Blumbering 
churches ? If it was, it was the excilement of the day of Pentecost — it k dit 
miintfcstation nf the presence of God amongst us. This presence fa 
with the wliolehistoiy of Sunday Schools at eveiy stage of their pro^«s& In 
the simplicity and humility in which they were formed, and from whiuh ereiy 
new effort proceeded, as hy tbe amazing success which has attended them, we 
see the chiUBCteristic of their hearenly origin. The means employed w 
deed small ; but lite the acum, they contained the germ of the future oak; 
and ihe little circle drawn from the streets of Glo'stei enlarged till it had em- 
braced twelve hundred thousand of the rising generation. He entreated that' 
fore those present not to despise the day of small things. The speaker then tt- 
fcrred to the establishment i>f the depository. Its ^les during the past yetf, 
amounted to nearly 8,0C>0 pounds. He (firected their attentiun also to flie 
building fund, by nbicb the whole of one county might be provided with a' 
able biiildin)rs for Sunday School iusimciiaii, and said, that Id. per aam 
irtim each child, and niic shilling per annum Irom each teacher, would n 
a sum of nearly £10,000 yearly. He then earnestly implored his anditOtti 
among whom it was supposed there were nearly 2,000 Sunday School teachers, 
to try this e^ipcrimcnt, being certain that if it should be adopted, it would be 
a monument of piety and allaelunent, which would exist when their m 
and labours were forgotten. 

Mr. W. F- Lloyd tben read an abstract of the report, which eormnenoed 
witli the Foreign and Colonial Sunday Schools, all of which were representtll 
as lieing in a highly flourisbing $t»te. The accounts from the West In^ei 
were very encouragmg, and attributing the peace and happiness of the first rf 
Augnat, principally to the operation of Sunday Schools. The negroes mu^ 
fested the strongest desire for books. In reference to home proceedings, it 
Etal«d that the public fund was (|uile exhausted, but pressing applications con- 
lijiued to be made. The Committee regretted, that their appeal on behalf at 
the Sunday-School Boilding Fund, had not excited more general attentite, 
AbeginniDg however had been made. During the past year, Mr. Wilson, dl* 
trarelling agent, had itinerated through a great part of nine counties, had fl- 
uted eleven existing Sunday-School Unions, had farmed four new societies 
and held the usual meetings in seven cousiderahle towns, which had not Wl 
established unions. The sale of the publications of the deposilAry, during tbi 
past year, had amounted to £7,631..0..7, being on increase of £178..14..3 be- 
yond the preceding year. 

The Rev. Professor Vaughaa, of the London University, rose to move 13* 

adoption and printing of the report. Sec, and alluding to its details, adverted 

to ute fact, that in the United States; there were not less than a million of 

I ohildteo receiving instruction in Sabbath Schools, and that in this coimt^ 

I ftere were a million and a, half under the same instruction. He then aa> 

I J^ftfid to the necessity of moral and religious culture going hand iu bund wili 

iiwlTUCtionof every kind, and observed that were the merely learned, diemefejj 

'■'Wjtifl^, the jnerely men of genius, and those who were simply the deV(ffiC> 

CiviliKntion Ui have combined all their iiid. they would not have hmrt strb, 
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i,^ir TDluniary movement, to Lave imparted a hundreJlh part of ihe 
Ktion which toe humble unobtrusive teachers of Suuday-Scuools had 
niaiiicated. He then alluded to the state ol' Iceland, aud observed, that if 
Goveniment plan of Education nas carried into fnll effect, it would be 
Baxj to pluiit b; its side, Sunduy-Schools. He tlien appealed to Ciirislii 
FhilaDlhiopLsts, and Patiiols, (o come forward and aid in ihe great nork- 
The Rev. H. Townle? addressed himself to the Sundaj-iSchool teachers 

Esent, and implored that the Spirit of God mig'ht be poured out upon tliem. 
said two young friends were comparing their feelings logelhei : one ex:- 
preased bis desire to ifo to the cit; of Rome, and witnes^s the havoc which 
time Qind war had made upon that far-famed city: the other expressed a w! 
to go to all the villages of bis native country and search out iJie rava ~ 
which ignorance and vice bad made. The former was thus wruugiit nj 

and joined in ibe work of Sabbalb-School instruction. He observed, that 

eminent Mr. Cecil hail asked what kind of fermoo it was tbat Petei preauhefC 
ivhich was made the means of converting 300D souls ? what there was pecii' 
liajlf evangelical in it? andwbatminiiiters, at the present day, iutroduce evan- 
gelical doctrines as copiously and as clearly — what then was the mighty 
charm? It was the descent of the Spirit of God which accomplished the 
work: beuee tbey must invoke God to crown their exerlions with the Divine 
influence. He besought superintendents, who gave addiesses to the young, 
tfl throw tlieir souls into the work. A bearer once observed, that the seonim 
of a minister, although a very elegant discourse, did not affect him; and he 

Clged tbnt ifhe had thrown his heart into his sermon, he would Lave throwb 
sermon into bifl hearers' hearts. Sunday-School teachers must put then: 
hearts into their addresses. He advised the teachers to go on in iaith, and 
offering up prayers; and showers of bleswngs would Fall down upon them. 

Henry Dtiim, Esq., Secretary to the British and Foieign Sehaul Society, 
agii, he owed a deh^ and the society he represented, of gratitude ' 
day-School teachers and the Sunday-school cause. He was hold 
fiw the iiBsistance of Sunday-school teachers, &om whom were selected 
3&0 mastei-s out of 400, which that society had sent forlh into nsefulness, ' 
looked upon every Sunday-school bm the pUlar of the State. A 
been made at the Christian -Instruction Society, that there we 
sentence of death four boys, who bad been trained up in our Sunday.school 
but he tJiought it probable, that they went into the school at one door 
out at the other: at all events, he would engage that they were well known 
far a length of time upon the list of absentees. It was possible, however, 
that the boys had had a very inefficient teacher. Every day's experience 
Qtmvinccd him, that very much depended upon the teacher ; and that while 
some teachers carried about with them a valuable moral impres!;ion, there 
were others that unhappily possessed but very little. He knew ihey mijibl 
be told that much was to be attributed to the saverei^ty of God. He held 
its firmly as any man could do the doctrine of the Divine sovereiimly; it was 
indisputable that sovereignly encircled the brow of Infinite and Etemul Vfie- 
Aova, but he thought those questions ought not to be settled in that manner. 
He felt that their success in every Christian effort was very closely conneciecl 
^ilh what might be termed the moral condition of success. He nmher oh- 
Rtved, that that ignorance must he deep indeed which could allou^thcr quench 
in its own darkness the light which shined in the bosom oF a child, and whipTl 
was emphatically termed the " candle nf the Lord." He concluded by ex- 
pressing a wish, that Day and Sabbath schools mi^ht be united together !r 
a bond of holy love ; that they might, side by side, fiphl the battle of t 
and righteousness, and be eminently indumenta! in bringing about 
blessed period when all should know and love the Saviour. 

The Eev. J. Burnett rose and said, in allusion to the resolntion whi6h 
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had to eecaoA aliotii buildiiit;, Tljntif it ooDld be shown that ttumlity, ScfconJ* 
wore amon^ the inost impnrlani insiiiuiians iii t^e uniretse, dint ilicp mc 
above all philMopliy, litenituie, nad aeicDoe, and jiolitics, that ibcj' oooupied 
ti-gwnmd ranro derated than atif of tliess depaitmenle, and nere mciTe UU 
iniuiit'e to tlip &DgeU of God ttttui them nil, — letbimEce tJie people who wonU 
nftue ft dw«llia^pl!u»l4 objects «o noble and exalted. Speaking of (bam- 
elteioBitt of ihc neelinft — he said, of llie exciiemeot of tlie meeting, fae iw^ 
lell'dicin what In do; let thciu put their hands into their pockets wbentllef 
HTe evcilcd, iind Iriiusrcr the couteiits to the plates; let them keep op n» 
escilemciil. If it shonld remain, like an intermitCenI fever, throii^ontilM 
yeitr, so much the better. He obscrred, that the cfanirmnn had hinted thata 
peBuy a vear fMtn each scholar and a shilling a year from each teacher woold 
aecomphsh all IJiaC wmi intended: he must say Aat die effort wonld not b» 
very great, hnl, in addition, let the minister, who was only the teacher of osi 
Aral ciofS of scholars, do the same ; aad ho ihnughc there would be no gtat 
faanu in titling a penny a head ttom the old scholars in the oaiienigatioB ; 
and in order to moke the thing praciicahk, he wonld pledge himself on bduilf 
of his own Sunday-school; and if they would not give it, he wonld paTlbt- 
amouiit himself; so that from his own qaarter, they would hare the old bU 
llilrteen pence for an English sbilling. 

After some interesting statements of the Rcr. J. Williams, from tlie SoOlh' 
Sea Idands, relating to the progress and cUcots of the Sunday-Schools in tlw(< 
part uf the world, and speeches from Sir Andretr Agnew, M.P., the Rer. J. S>- 
Gtlea, and the Rev. Robert Baird, from Philadelphia — Mr. Lloyd aDoounacd 
that tlie collection exceeded £100, and expressed a hope that it nonld amoant 
to 4MS0, The dosology was sung, and the meeting separated. 

We sincerely wish the success of this Society, an we look upon it as com of 
the most efficient enpnes for hastening: the R^deeincr's kingdom upon nitli, 
which has existed since the preaching of the Apostles. May the Dirinfc 
blessing continue to rest upon it, and on that niimermis body of sincere and 
pious persons who act in the responsible oifice of a religious teacher. Thty 
are particularly worthy of the support of Christian ministers, being their moit 
faithful, most demoted, and most actirc coadjutors— preparing the way of dw 
Lord, like the Baptist of old, and making in the highway a pathway for tint 
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TheCliainnan, among other excellent remarks, observed, that it waBa-twaO- 
tiful law, in the economy of Christianity, by which it (vas found, that tiMtVk 
ituxi anxious for the good of their fellow-sinners in their immediate ne^b- 
bourhood, were those most inclined to coniey the same blessing to otHeraKtA 
retnoCe distance. He felt pleasure in meeting so many fcllow-chiislisii^ OL 
different denominations, all joining in the same work — all looking to the satMi 
cod — ^and all serving the same Master; because, ut a period when there .WW 
unhappily a great difference of opiniun amongst professed and real ChrieliaBlr 
whiob occasioned too great a separation between them, it was most eilifjliig 
for them to be bronght together, and taught to look ap to tlieir commaa 
Sbvioor, and to kneel together befiii'e the same throne of grace. 
vilibcRer.J. Blackburn read the Report, from which it appeared that dnapB 
tbe post, year 366 copies of Qie Holy Scriptures had been circnlaiedf uA 
cases of distress hni been relieved, and 2073 children had Iraen indiuedi **' 
attend various schools. At the present time tlicre were TS Associations, haviBg 




1630 visitoif, attending 40,ti6(! families, and holding Bl prayer-meetings. To 
stqipl? the iatseariug- appetit« for religious and moral books, ppparegR ia^ 
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lovel classes, the Committee had provided a ecHck of Loa.ii Libiiuiea. 
Tvere now fifiy suoh libraries, each (lunUining fiftj volumes. Sei era] it 
ing facts, showing the benefit which had resulted from local prajer-meetings, 
the loan of tra«ti, and open-air preaching, wcie adduced. The mission to de- 
cadent foreiguets, announced at the last meeting, and conducted bj Dr. G-ius- 
-Unioni, had been attended nilb the most salutary beaeht. Repeated attempts 
had recently been made, wifli considerable enconragement, to visit the jails 
and pooi-liouses. Supplies of tracts and other publications Lad been granted 
to ecTeral country Associations. 

Thomas Challis, Esq. then stood forward, aud presented his accounia as 
Treasurer, from which it appeared : — 

That the balance due to the Treasurer at the last anntrersary was 
£I2S..2..9; the total receipts during the past year amounted to £1041..19..4; 
tha expenditure to £10a4..0..l ; leaving lie balance now due to the Treasurer 

£ioa..3..(}. 

Chnrlea Lushinglon, Esq. M.P. moved tie first resolution, and testified to 
die jidTBntages of the Society and tu tbe comprehensiTe and conciliatory prin* 
«iples upon which it was founded; which was to lead all classes of Christians, 
irrei^ctive of particulnr denominetiaus, to advance evangelical religion. He 
thought the Society, in its object of prooirins the better observance of tLe 
IiOid's day, was entitled to much attention. The Society also provided for the 
jtteaching' of the Gospel, to establish prayer-meetiogs, and Sunday-schools; 
and what, he would nsk, could be a more laudable design. He knew one 
Sunday-school, in which the children had smnll hooks put into their hands, 
otHrtainiug^ Scripture references, and some of them had answered more than 
thirty questions in one day. The Society also embraced the circulation of 
nligioa.'; tracts — and he was acquainted with a lady who employed her utmost 
eadeavoursto diffuse those viUuable publications; and in a population of &om 
4000 to 5000, she bad only met vrilh four or five instances in which she had not 
been received with delight. 

TTie Rev, J. Leifchild remarked, it was very affecting to consider how vast 
itae the portion of the inhabitants of this countn- who were as jel unae- 
qnunted \nth the great trullis of the Guspel, and destitute of a proper spirit 
of worBliippinp our God and Saviour. Some lime ago, at a great distance 
from the meti'opolis, he found, on inquiry, that there were 5000 persons in the 
neighbourhood, who never went to any place of worship at all. Not far from 
it he found 8000 jiersons in one district, and iu one county G0,000 persons of 
a similar description. In the metropolis there were not less thim haif a n^- 
]ion of human beings who, on the Sabbath-day, never frequented any plaue 
of worship. These were statements that ought to, and he was persuaded did, 
tfyct that audience. He then adverted to the success that generally crowned 
the efforts of visitors, and that he had, on one occasion, met 350 pmons who 
had been brought together by the Tisitors, and found them deeply sensible of 
their exertions. He agreed with a writer who had recently addressed the 
Bfaifaop of London on this subject. — that the clergy and ministers must go out 
and proclaim Christ ; and that churches and chapels, and private rooms for 
divine teaching must be multiplied. He spoke of the success of many hum- 
bte inStmmenL<: in the Word, and instanced a case in which a deaf and dumb 
ann had commuoicated the truths of Revelation to his fellow-patients by the 
Janguage of the fingers; and trusted that, agreeably with the ^iritmauifested 
iirne speechof the Chairman, the day was coming when Ihey would be lifted 
np alWvc all little party distinctions, and would unite in the diffusion of the 
Uaths of llie everlasting Gospel— 

ic ibe dny, «l>ed ererj "ecI sIiMtl foil, 
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The Rev. T. Binning contended, that the Soeiety embraced tira nt^eoH dtl 
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all the otheT Sooietics ; and observed, tliut in liia way to Exeter-Hall, he M 
stepped into Ncwgutc to see some individuals whiim lie liad been in IhftUbii 
of Tisiting for llie lasl six or eight weeks, and who were under BPntenee of 
dead) ; and Itv al«o saw some others, «hotn he had not seen before. He lud 
addniwed questions to five or six of Ibe unhappj criminals under twMtj 
years of age, and from tlie replies tbey gare, it appeared they were capable of 
raiding, that Ibey bbd been instracled in various Sunday and Parish Sohotrit, 
and biul been in the habit of attending on Diyine woiship, and tbus fumiabol 
evidence of the nccesaty of sucb a Society as theii's, nhicfa bad for iis olgect 
iJlD vislin^ of the poor as they grew up in manhood, and giving them ibt 
Word of Life ; and concluded by recoinmending pecuniimr asssistance to ihe 

The Rer. J. Burnet in a very eloqaent speech looked fomard to the nnion 
of individua] efforts wilh official teaching, and observed tl<at this method «U 
cmntnon to tlie jitiuilive church. He thought tbal not only the die^ibod 
aught t4) gather tJie Ebeep, bDt that the Jlocic migbt be ttllowed to help 
iilso in the rescuing of souls. It was not only from tbe pulpit that reliriom 
truth ought to he propounded. Could they then turn to tlie Gospel of CDtiA, 
and say tbnt because there were ministers appcnnled by Ibe word of Qoi toi 
acknowledged by t)ie Church of Cbiist for certain offices and functions, tbete- 
forc tlie people were to do nothing ? Were they ju.'^t to do its had been dooe 
in olden limes — put out the eyes of science as soon as they were opened, if 
they had any tendency to throw an inquiring look at Cbrktianityi' Wheoil 
was discovered that tbe eardi went round the sun, tbe discovery wa^ not enilfi 
to tbe daikness of ihoso times, and persons were forbidden to propagOU it^ 
and were commanded to say that the sun went round the eartb, beuuise thil 
idea suited tbe prevailing ^stem of theolc^; and it was thought denmU< 
not III distnib old theories, howevw absurd fliey might be. Unless it wereia- 
tonded to go buck to something like that period, it was us^ss to tell the mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ that they ha<l nothing to do but on letumiu 
festivals assemble round the pulpit and bear, ex oaikfdra, the stateuieBts M 
those wbu were tbeir official teachers, and just believe wbal the church be- 
lieved. The tight shone too clearly for that to be done. The tune of ibc 
human mind was loo far advanced to be brought inio that state of ihiags; 
Ue held that all who bore office in the Church of Christ night bear H'fui- 
lained by the people who submitted to its exereise, more (Hoiilably and wltll 
greater satistaction to themselves when they found tbnn running lutherSl/i 
tiiilber on the highways and hedges, (srculalirig in the form of CbristiBii bi- 
struotion Societies, the truths of that vei; Gospel upon which their ofide 
sloud. It was pleasing to find oU who submitted to tbe offiec of the mlnbUf 
ready to mn with tbe spiritual charter by which the ministry was hdd,tH 
act by which they esercisedtheir prerogatives, and make it universally kDWB. 
It was then that the officers of the church would be snstainedin the muSstat 
liglit and not t>f darkness. The people had been gathered under them fort^ 
very purpose of making themselves useful under uieir pastor^ip, and Aat all 
the world might know that the Gospel of Christ, in all its functions and lime- 
tionaries, was sustained by light, and knowledge, and eanctity ; that iufideli^ 
might hide its head ashamed; and that the world migbt know that a desire lo 
monopolize the inclusive instruction of mankind belonged only lo an ano^t, 
a usurping, a designing, a corrnpt priesthood. (Loud cheers.) Let biin aA 
what would be tlie result, if at the present moment, tiiey were to poss bf tlw 
great mass of the people ? His conviction had always been that communilic 
which might have been enlightened by the Gospel of Christ, had come shun 
af that light, simply because the great mass of|i]ie people hod been neglcMUiI' 
N«edbe tell bin Lnrdsbip that the mass of the community in no couUBT 
«nder heaven would b^ capable of understanding a continued disserBti«B<B^ 
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discourse ? Thousands of the terms employed would not be comprehended. 
They knew not the vocabulary which was used ; they knew not what a train 
of reasoning was. Intelligent men would receive instruction in the way in 
which it was offered to them, but to the great mass it did not come home in a 
form that could meet them. They were shut out from the precise mode of 
teaching which would effectually teach them, and until there was placed be- 
tween die general reasoner from the word of God, and the community at 
large, some instrument that could touch both one and the otlier, could it be 
said that they were really in contact with the great mass of society around 
them ? (Cheers.) Another reason why the neglect of the lower orders must 
necessarily terminate in a limited diffusion of Christianity, was that they did 
not come within its range. Places of worship might be set apart and multi- 
plied ad infinitum, but they would not come to them ; they knew not what 
was going on ; they cared not for the persons assembling in them ; they had 
no idea of the services performed in them ; they were ignorant of the God 
worshipped in them, and the Gospel preached in them. They would sooner 
sleep away their time in indolence at home or squander their moments in 
the fields, than enter a place of worship. Thus it was necessary to go down* 
to the lower walks of vice : but there the pastor could not go, simply because 
he could not be everywhere ; and hence the necessity of Christian Instruction 
Societies, whose agents might bring the people within the reach of pastoral 
teaching and the range of religious ordinances. He then observed, that it 
was the peculiar object of the Christian Instruction Society to effect this ; and 
concluded his eloquent address by an allusion to the stability of Christianity 
above all mutations of time or the mighty conflicts of nature. 

After further speeches from the Rev. C. Stovel, the Rev. J. Williams, from 
the South Sea Islands, Henry Dunn, Esq., the Rev. T. Morel, and the Rev. 
J. Blackburn, the Noble Chairman again addressed the meeting, and observed 
in conclusion, that no one wouldjabour effectually unless his efforts were un- 
dertaken in faith upon the Son of God, and reliance upon the strength which 
God had promised. 

SLAVES IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 

A discussion of interest arose in the French Chamber of Deputies, last week, 
relative to the abolition of slavery in the French Colonies. M. Trambert, as 
the representative of the free coloured people, who are large slave owners, 
warmly advocated the necessity of emancipation on a principle of compensa- 
tion to the meters. M. Mauquin endeavoured to alarm the Chamber, by 
painting in strong colours, the disasterous state of things in St. Domingo, and 
insisted on the heavy amount that would necessarily become payable to the 
planters. M. Mauquin receives a salary of JC 1,200 a year from the slave 
owners to defend iheir interests in the Chamber. The Duke de Broglie, 
though president of the society for emancipating the negroes, discouraged all 
meddling with the subject until the result of the English experiment should 
be seen, and it is said that the feeling of the Chamber is decidedly against any 
attempt whatever at emancipation. 

We think that France and all Europe will emancipate their slaves in time, 
now England has shown the example. It is a blot on Europeans to treat their 
sable brethren thus, — our conscience, our God, and our laws forbid us thus to 
enslave the descendants from one forefather. 

ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 

Since the establishment of this Institution, rewards have been paid to up- 
wards of 25,000 claimants who have nobly risked their own lives for the pre- 
servation of others ; and more than 6,000 persons have been rescued horn ap- 
parent death. 
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The following are tlic amounts of money supplied from At pnUTc' B 
for tlie puTposts of Education in Ireland r — 



Charter Schools 1,105,696 

Foundling HoKpiDit e2D,O0S 

AsBociatiou for discounte- ( i ni qqi 

Kildare-Plaee Society 200^08 

Lotd-Lieuleo ant's Fund ... 40^8 



Total 2,269,371 

674,766 



MajQooth College 371,669 

Belfast Institution 4,lit 

Cork Institution 43,710 

Sclioolsfor Soldiers chil- ) MrvflSfl 

Marine Society .'."..'... 64^ 

Female Orphan's School... 60,414 



Total... 



674,766 

Wliole amount... 3,944,137 

Besides the nicieties abatc-naraed, there are others existing for the pur- 
pose of establishing schools, circulating the Holy Scriptures, and distiiba- 
ting tracts, 9tc. The London Hibemien Society is one of this kind, whioh, 
froin its tiirculation of the Bihle has incurred the most unmitigated svereion <){ 
the Roman Catholic cler^. Tlie day schools of this sadely, in 1833, amooU- 
edto6a3,and61,3B7Bcholars, of which 340 were in connection with the SII- 
dare-Street Society. The persons in attendance at the adult schools at^ 
»me period, lunounted to 10,117, and at the Sunday Schools to 17,145, girii^ 
ft total of 88,649. Up 10 1623, the Scriptures trere ciicnla led lotheamondt 
of 2U0S Eng-lish Bibles, 12,^97 English, and 2000 Irish Testamente. l^tf 
society disavowed pioselytism, and admit into their schools no catechism m 
hooks of religious controversy. The scholars are taught reading:, nritdog, and 
arithmetic, and made (o commit to memory certain portijns of (he ScripWnj 
and this latter particular appears to have been the great object in riew. 'Sbt 
litetary acquirement of the pupils being in eveiy way inferior to any oftei 
class of scholars. With nearly the same objects, the Baptist Socie^ \nt 
formed in 1B24, and has been in a simitar way opposed by Uie Roman CaAi^ 
lie clergy ; about 100 schools are formed in this connection. The Irish Rod- 
ety, established about the same period, is prindpally directed to enable the 
Irish peasant lo read the scriptures in his native tongue. 

The society which perhaps has done the most good, with the smallest amount 
of means, is the Sunday School Society, founded in 1809 : this society offen 
its aid, without exception, to every school that meets upon a Sunday, sap^Uet 
them with spelling books and the Holy scriptures, at a reduced price, Bot 
this led to the establishment of Sunday-schools, by the Koman Catholic cktSJi 
which were held in their chapels, and the schools in consequence experitraiH 
a considerable decrease in tlie number of their pupils. The receipts of iS» 
Eocien' have amounted to about £2,000 annually, and it has received asnst- 
ance by grants from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
-THB SPANISH INQITISITION. 

A cnrions publication, showing the number of victims sacrificed by the In- 
quisition has appeared in Madrid, according to which 105,285 fell «»dei To- 
Tequenada, SI, 167 under Cisneros, 34,952 under Diego Perez. Tboaevhi 
suficrcd under the Iiiquisition who preceded these three monsters amounled t» 
3,410,215, It is reckoned thai 31,9I2bave been burnt alive, 16,6S0 hanW^ 
&red the punishment of the statute, and 291,450 that of the penilentUnA 
500,000 families hare been destroyed by the Inquisition, and it bHCOCtBp^ 
two millions of her citizens. 




GERUAN UNIVEBSlTtM, 

The rnimbei of these inalitutiona are nineteen, two only uf which, those of 
Berlin luid Bonn were founded in the present century; there were three esta- 
blished in the )4lh century — Heidlebuig, Prague, and Vienna; six in the 
next century, two in that ntiieh succeeded, and three each in the 17th and 
18th centuries. The earliest founded was of the Protestant religion, the last 
ibr both Protestants and Cntholica. Of the whole number there are eleven 
ftetestant, five Catholic, and three raised. The greatest number of profea- 
aore is at Vienna, where there are seventy-nine ; the least at Erlangen and 
Kiel, each having twenty -nine. Thegrealtat attendants of students is at 
Vienna and at Berlin, nearly 20(K) at each; the least at Bosloot, 110 — lie 
BUniber of professors at which arc thirly-four, veer nearly one master to flu-ee 
students; and at Kiel — where there are twentv-iune professors and only 130 
students. The Untvcrsilies nest best attended by students to those named, as 
having the greatest number, are Prague, Leipsio, Breslau, Halle, and Heidle- 
burg, each of whiuh has more than a thousand students. 
MORTALITY. 

The number of births is larger llian that of deaths in the piopoition of 
to 20. Even when epcdeuiics or other extraordinary causes render the nu 
ber of deaths much larger than usual during the year, the births, in the fi 
lowing year, are inevitably more numerous in proportion. It is tl 
human race rather increases than decreases in nimiber, and that ; 
time each period of life contributes its proper proportion to the demands of 
the grave. Reflecting then, that the number of our years is written down 
even before our birth, we ought to be constantly prepared for our death, but 
never afraid of it. We cannot tell when the day of our death shall be, and 
(hat Vie cannot defer its approoch becomes evident. It behoves, therefore, to 
be prepared for that which may come at less than an instant's warning, and 
to Teconcile our minds to the endurance of that which sooner or later must he 
endured. Prince and peasant alihe are home to their last rest, and upoa 
prince and peasant alike is the duty, incumbent of so living that they nir' 
even it an instant's warning be prepared to die ; and all should re-meml 
that even if they live to old age, theu death is at 

BAD nsns FOR OAMBLOiO 
The Bill for the entire suppression of gambling houses in Lousiona 
passed the Legislature of that State and become a law. It was concurred 
bj the house of Representatives unanimously. The licensing system is abolish- 
ed, and the penalties which the law inflicts on the owners and occiipants of 
bouses where gambling is permitted, are a fine of 1,000 to 5,000 dollars for 
the first ofi'ence, and 3,000 to 10,000 for the second, with oonfinetoent in the 
Penitentiary from one to five years, at the discretion of the judge. This is 
toot and branch. Would oui legistaturo pass snob a bill as this F No ; though 
they are the dupes. 

PRESHNTATION OF PLATE TO THTE REV. B. GOODWIN. 
We have pleasure in recording the presentation of a very elegant silver 
service to this Rev. Genflemau. The gift consists of a massive silver tea-j 
oofiee-pot, cream jag, and sugar basin, of amodern pattern, beautifully chased •" 
also an exceedingly neat aud tasteful set of tea and cofiee china, with 
sary accompaniments, and tao very elegant trays, forming a. lout entembU of 
tiie most elegant description. The rim of the lea-pot beats the following most 
appropriate inscription : — " This lea service is presented by the Iriends of the 
emancipated negro, to the Rer. Benjamin Goodwin, die enlightened advocate 
of truth and freedom, for his exertions in a cause so sacred to humanity nntt 
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laa&IIOff TO SOUTH AMERICA. 



Thu tobtl nainber of emigrants who nrrived at QueliM and Uiintreal IM 
jear, was 30,93I> of wliom 3)),04 1 emigrated by menus of Iheir own reaiiwces, 
and 1R!M liy means of purocliiiil iiiii 6799 were from En^lnnd, 19,545 fnnn 
Ireland, and 4,591 bom Scodand. In 1830, die UHai iiiuiil>er of emifnanb 
nlio iirrired nt those ports, was 28,000; in 19.11, it «as 50fi5i; in 1833, it 
was 5t,746; and in 1833 it niu 31,753. Tlie number of emigraiitB vho a& 
rived at NcwftuaUland and Nova Scotia, Ike. last year, was 339 ; 1633, 3B3j 
in 1833, ftlil 1 and 1830, 434. Of llie einit^rants nho arrived at Quebec and 
Montreal, in 1634, 400 settled in Lower Canada, 23,210 io the Upper Pro- 
vince, 600 died <if Clioleia, 350 returned U> Eoropo, and 3485 proceeded tO 
the United States, The emi[pritnts from the United Eingidom, witi> arrived M 
Nen Torl^ amimnU'd, in 4630, to 21,433; in 1831, to 22,007; in 1S32, to 
aH,3835 in 1833, to 16,000; and in 1834, to 96,540. Seventeen vessels, con- 
tnining eniigrants, and bound to Quebec, were -wrccltcd last year, and 731 
lives lusL 

D£CltEASB OF OltrKKBRIJXSS IN LONDON. 
The fnends of temperance will be happy lo bear that the number of per- 
^na vhargcd at tie London police officef!, «ith tliis crime, in 1834, was on*. 
third less ibnn that of ihe previous year, the decrease being above 10,000. 

FACTOnV VBIENDLT SOCIETIES. 

We think, that among all the regnlationa for the interest or comforts of the 
man ufftcturing: population uliich bave been kiely iotiodnced, noneconldlM 
of grwiier moment to them than the eslablisbmcnt of Friendly Soi^eties, Am- 
nected with the seveml mitif , to afford them relief in case of sickness or dMA> 
As the specimen of the ^od working of such tuBocialioni!, we mention, tiial in 
one mill in Aberdeen, in which there is sueb a society, the small trifle of one 
penny per week from members hare been found more than snlBoient for ibe 
purpose required. When Eick a. member receiver 3s. 6d. per week. Two 
pounds are paid on the death of a female, and £2. .10 on the death <r>f a male, 
During the year they had (,^ven five guineas to the Geueml Dispensary, and 
having a sum on hand, they have been enabled to dippense with the contri- 
butiona of the members for ihe last tax. months. We hope and trust that every 
mill will soon possess such a society. 

CntNESE CHBISTIANS. 

A letter from a Prussian missionary, dated Singapore, May 30, 1834, state* 
that there ate about 3,000 Chinese at Kiow, and tliat 3,000 more c»me then 
every year regularly by sea. Whenever a Chinese receives a book from > 
missionary he reads it entirely Ihroneh, never returns it, and keeps it with ^ 
grentest cnie. Among the 10,000 Chinese living at Singapore, and the 3,(K}0 
at Kiow, the New Testament is more read than m any of theiov"" -f-— — 
— A'ichJmti MeriyuTy. 

bmighation to van dleman'b land, and waow 

The number of persons who emigrated, during 1833, tt> Tan 1 
Land, was 2345, of whom 783 received assistance, for that purpose, fromC, 
vemiuent. The wages of labourers at Van Dieman's Land, were last year, 
2t. lOJ. per day, witii hoard and lodging ; those of tailors, 3k, 9d. ; brickhiym^ 
5jt. f<d.-, blaeksuuths, 5«. 2d.; carpenters, 5i. Od. or (is. Gd. \ without bonri : 
millwrights, 8t. por day; saddlers, 5i. 6d.; shoemakers, 4(. 3d.; and wheel- 
wrigbts 7s. all without board. The annual wages, wiUi board nod lodging, 
of farm servants, weae £35; of shepherds, £25: of gaiiloneTs. £40% *' 
women cooks, £\% ; and of dairy women £30. 
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GAMING HOUSES. 



St. James's Street may now be said to exhibit, from one end to the other, a 
series of dens of infamy, adapted to all mnks and ages, and it is quite noto- 
rious, that while llie man of rank is staking his thousands on the west side of 
the street, his servants are following the disreputable calling on the east. For, 
besides tire hells in Pickering Place, where recent experience has shown that 
life is not safe in that quarter, there is a succession of houses lighted up 
and open all night, to some of which houses, known thieves avowedly resort, 
and where Jew receivers attend to negociate for the purchase of past robberies 
and to assist in planning new ones. It is confidently alleged, that most of the 
recent large robberies which have been so frequent, have been, either at first or 
last, connected with the owners or proprietors of one or more of these places ; 
and yet we have a police, old and new, and we have parish authorities who, 
instead of routing out these hells, may be said to connive at them. 

MORALS OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Several gentlemen at the East end of London are exerting themselves for 
the establishment of a society for the suppression of immorality throughout the 
Metropolis. It is well known that the infamous practice of trepanning yonng 
and unprotected females form no inconsiderable part of the means by which 
our gaols are filled, and the moi*als of the community corrupted. The ob- 
ject of this society, if established, will be to put an end to this terrible and 
systematic traffic, and by punishing the guilty, to strike at the cause of the 
evil. 

NEW CITY OP LONDON SCHOOL. 

A school, to be called the City of London School, is about to be built on the 
site of the present Honey-Lane Market. The estimated expense of which is 
jBll,500. It will accommodate 500 scholars; one room will be appropriated 
for prayer, public examinations, lectures, &c., and a sufficient number of rooms, 
will be built for classes, &c. The Corporation of London will endow the 
school with £900 a year, and it will receive the children of citizens at a very 
cheap rate. The proceeds of Carpenter's charity, now not applicable to the 
intention of the original founder, will be applied to this institution, and it is 
believed that, the funds left by Sii* Thomas Gresham, for lectures in the room 
at the Royal Exchange, will also be made available to pay for lectures in the 
hall of the new school. 

THE SILENT SYSTEM OP PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

This system consists in compelling the prisoners to maintain a profound 
silence while performing their labours on the tread-mill : neither laugh nor 
joke may pass, on pain of solitary confinement and partial stoppage of provi- 
sions. In Cold Bath Fields prison, this plan has been the effect of reducing 
the number of prisoners from 1,300 to 800. 

COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 

The Kentucky Legislature has conferred upon Messrs. Van Dorens Insti- 
tute for Young Ladies, in Lexington, the chartered rights and standing of a 
college, by the name of Van Doreu's College for Young Ladies. By the power 
granted to the board of trustees and the faculty of the college, we understand 
from the Daily Reporter, that a diploma and the honorary degree of M.P.L. 
(Mistress of Polite Literature) will be conferred upon those young ladies who 
complete the prescribed course of studies, and that the same honour may be 
conferred upon other distinguished ladies in our country, and also that the 
honorary degree of M.M. (Mistress of Music), and M.I. (Mistress of Instruction) 
may be conferred by this college, upon suitable candidates. The IMcssrs. 
Van Dorens were formerly principals of the female iustilution in this town. 
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EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. &C. . 

The number of emigrants to the Australian Colonies, in 1833, was 4093 ; 
and in 1834, 2800 ; to the Cape of Good Hope, in 1833, it iA^s 517 ; and last 
year, 288. The total emigration from the United Kingdom, amounted, in 
1833, to 62,527 persons; and in 1834, 76,222. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, M«y 5, at Exeter- 
Hall. The Earl of Chichester, who took the chair, shortly addressed the com- 
pany. The Rev. Mr. Jowett, the Secretary, then read a long statement of the 
proceedings of the Committee, together with an account of the funds, and 
the success of the Society since last year. The funds for the year amounted 
to jG62,582, including the magnificent legacy of £11,766, given by H. Cock, 
of Colchester. The increase since last year was £4,790, and of the whole 
sum £47,759 had been sent in by the diflferent Associations spread over the 
country. The expenses of the year was £55,638 ; those of the preceding 
£48,622, being an increase of £7,016. It was gratifying to find that in 
almost every quarter, the labour of the Missionaries had been successful ; and 
they would all be delighted to hear, that now that the great work of slave 
emancipation was accomplished, they were about to provide a separate fund 
for the religious education of the Negroes in the West Indies. (Cheers.) The 
Bishop of Chichester, in a neat speech, mov^ that the report be printed, which 
was seconded by the Bishop of Ohio. The Meeting was afterwards addressed 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, Mr.(F. Buxton, the Earl of Galloway, the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, &c. and then separated. 

children's FRIEND SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF JUVENILE 

VAGRANCY. 

On Saturday, May 2nd, the annual general meeting of the subscribers 
was held at Exeter-Hall, Earl Grosvenor in the' chair. From the Report it 
appeared that there were 148 boys at Hackney-Wick, and 60 girls at Chiswick. 
Upwards of 800 have been received into the Institution since its formation — 
428 have been apprenticed in the Cape of Good Hope — 121 have returned to 
their friends — 44 absconded-^6 w^ere expelled — the rest (208) still remain in 
the asylums. The parishes of St. George, and St. Giles, Bloomsbury; St. 
James, Westminster; St. Olave, Southwark; Allhallows, London Wall; and 
Chiswick and Tottenham, had sent 131 poor children into this institution. 
The receipts of the past year amounted to £4521..19..9, of which, after pay- 
ing the current expenses, a balance of £500 remains in hand. Donations 
were announced from Sir R. Peel, Lord Lansdowne, J. Hardy, Esq. M.P., &c. 

labourer's FRIEND SOCIETY. 

At the fourth annual meeting of this Society, holden at Exeter-Hall, on 
the 9th ult., The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells in the chair, the Rev. Mr. 
Eidlemann in seconding a vote of thanks to the Right Rev. Chairman, ob- 
served that at Wimbleton, in Surrey, which he had under his charge, they had 
70 persons on 8 acres, and the effects of the system was highly beneficial ; 
and in consequence the poor-rates of the parish, as given in the overseer's ac- 
count, which he held in his hand, had been i)500 ; but since the allotment 
system had commenced, the amount had fallen to below £300. 
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